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New  BrldafMitreet*  Lonainu 


•    TO  7'H^  RIGHT  HpNOURAQL^ 


THE  MARQUIS  OF  LANSDOWNE. 


&C.   &C. 


My  deae  Lord^ 

When  I  appeared,  eight  years  ago, 
as  the  Editor  of  Langhome's  Translation  of  Plu- 
tarch's lives,  I  readily  found  in  our  common  Mend 
Lord  Milton,  a  patron  not  unworthy  of  the .  best 
subjects  of  the  Chseronean  Biographer.  In  select- 
ing a  name,  upon  the  present  occasion,  to  protect 
the  Memoirs  of  those  iUustiious  Sons  of  Britain,  who 
have  emulated  the  Worthies  of  Greece  and  Rome^ 
I  have  experienced  as  little  difficulty.  For — ^with- 
out adverting  more  particularly  to  the  splendid  cha- 
racter of  Sir  William  Petty,  to  whom  the  noblest 
society  in  the  world  is  largely  indebted  for  it's  insti- 
tution— ^whether  I  consider  the  high  academical  re- 
putation of  many  of  my  Heroes,  or  the  display  of 
talent,  o^knowledge,  and  of  patriotism,  which  marked 
their  subsequent  career  in  the  senate  of  their  country, 
I  am  incited  by  the  strongest  resemblances  to  fix 
upon  that  of  Henry,  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 


iv  DEDICATION. 

Accept  therefore,  my  dear  Lord,  with  your  ac- 
customed indulgence,  this  inconsiderable  offering  of 
regard  and  of  respect  from  One,  who  is  proud  to 
subscribe  himself. 


Your  Lordship's  most  obliged 

and  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

FRANCIS  WRANGHAM. 


Hunmanl^i  Dec.  1,  1816* 
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PREFACE. 


Xt  is  a  true,  though  trite  remaric,  that  Virtue  be- 
tore  she  can  become  (as  Plato  predicted)  the  object 
of  intense  attachment,  must  be  rendered  visiUe  as 
it  were  by  being  embodied  in  real  characters.  So 
personified,  under  an  indefinite  variety  of  shapes  she 
offers  to  every  diversity  of  genius  some  noble  model 
of  imitation,  recommended  by  it's  intellectual  or  it's 
morel  affinity.  And  hence  the  utility  of  Biographical 
Collections  in  general. 

Of  the  following  Collection  in  particular  it  may 
farther  be  observed,  that  beside  presenting  at  least  one 
distinguished  example  in  nearly  every  respectable  di- 
vision of  society,  it  exhibits  an  almost  continuous  view 
of  the  English  Annals,  £p<nn  the  rudimoits  of  the 
Reformation  under  Henry  VIII.  to  the  condusion  of 
the  last  century.  Yet  in  this,  from  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  contemporary  lives,  it  has  been  found 
no  easy  matter  to  allot  in  just  proportions  to  each,  as 
they  respectively  embellished  or  influmced  the  des- 
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tiny  of  their  country,  their  shares  of  the  national 
story.  Occasional  repetitions,  under  such  circum- 
stances, are  inevitable.  They  characterise,  indeed, 
the  most  valuable  aggregate  of  ancient  Memoirs : 
and  what  the  Theban  was  doomed  to  encounter, 
may  be  endured  without  disgrace  by  the  British 
Plutarch^ 

Since  some  principle  of  succession  however  was  to 
be  acted  upon,  and  no  two  Lives  here  introduced, 
though  nearly  co-eval,  are  exactly  conterminous,  it 
became  necessary  to  regulate  the  order  by  the  dates 
of  one  of  their  extremes ;  and  that  of  their  Deaths 
has  been  adopted,  both  because  the  beginnings  of 
Greatness  are  usually  more  precarious  as  to  the  age 
at  which  they  take  place,  and  the  sway  which  it 
exercises  over  public  affairs  is  generally  more  con- 
siderable even  in  advanced  years  than  in  early 
youth. 

That  this  Compilation  is  founded  upon  another  of 
the  same  name,  of  which  the  last  English  edition 
was  printed  in  1791  (and  hais,  subsequently,  become 
scarce)  is  merely  mentioned,  in  order  to  escape  the 
charge  of  unacknowledged  obligation.  For  not  to 
advert  to  entire  Lives  omitted  and  inserted,  of  those 
which  are  retained  the  larger  part  are  in  a  great 
measure  re-composed.  The  stile,  in  fact,  of  the  pre* 
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ceding  work  had  obviously  occupied  but  little  of  thie 
writer's  attention.  Clumsy  insertions,  without  the 
grace  or  the  interest  of  episode,  continually  break  it'» 
tenor :  in  the  details  of  battles,  throughout  his  later 
volumes,  it  is  too  complimentary  to  say,  that  he  has 
copied  the  dull  particularity  of  gazettes  ;  and  he  has 
disgraced  them  all  by  numerous  and  irrelevant 
traits  of  hostility  to  our  Established  Church.  These, 
it  is  superfluous,  I  trust,  to  add,  I  have  deemed  it 
in  more  than  one  capacity  my  duty  sedulously  to 
expunge.* 

Still,  a  Collection  of  lives  is  almost  necessarily  a 
cento.  Written  and  re-written  nearly  to  satiety,  they 
can  how  only  be  attired  in  a  different  garb,  or  ar- 
ranged in  a  different  succession.  Of  one  privilege, 
indeed,  I  have  extensively  availed  myself;  that  of 
desecration.     An  apology  will  hardly  be  expected 


*  For  a  similar  freedom  exercised  upon  Mr.  Laing's  *  History 
of  Scotland,'  though  exceeding  the  strict  limits  of  my  allotted 
function,  which  was  confined  to  verbal  and  idiomatic  criticism 
as  preparatory  to  the  second  edition,  I  had  the  high  honour  of 
that  gentleman's  very  flattering  acknowledgement :  ^^  I  am  par- 
ticularly obliged  to  Mr.  Wrangham  (he  observed,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend)  for  his  liberal  strictures  upon  certain  passages  which,  the 
ardor  of  composition  being  now  over,  I  did  not  hesitate  imme- 
diately to  expunge."  Those,  who  have  collated  the  two  editions, 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  compute  the  extent  of  these  suggestions. 
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from  me  for  having  exduded  from  tbicr  Pantfaedn 
of  Btttifih  Worthies, 

Irvoentas — qui  vitam  excoluire  per  artes, 
Quique  sui  tnemores  alios  Jecere  merendo, 

sMh  names  as  Foote,  and  Shenstone,  and  Chiircfail^ 
and  Sterne.  Even  had  they  not  occupicfd  niches 
wanted  for  more  distinguished  characters,  they  must 
be  pronounced  by  theb  wannest  advocates  diacreditf 
ably  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  greater  part  of  th^ 
immortal  compeers.  Of  ambiguous  or  of  petty  cde^ 
brity,  they  would  themselves,  if  re-invested  with 
earthly  feelings,  be  surprised  at  their  own  apotheosis. 
It  shall  not  be  my  fault,  if  a  passion  be  kindled  in  any 
ingenuous  bosom  for  pugilism,  or  profligacy,  in  or 
out  of  canonicals.  In  the  very  extreme  of  her  ac- 
commodating superstition,  Rome  never  placed  the 
crocodiles  and  the  onions  of  Egypt  by  the  side  of  her 

Capitoline  Gods. 

...  ,    ^ 

In  several,  likewise,  of  the  more  important  biogra- 
phies considerable  contractions  have  been  made,  with 
the  view  of  leaving  a  wider  space  for  those  of  More, 
Ralegh,  Bacon,  StraflTord,  Clarendon,  Milton,  Hale^ 
Tillotson,  Locke,  Burnet,  &c.;  whose  lives,  it  IVas 
judged,  might  be  expanded  with  great  advantage  to 
the  yputhM  reader.  With  respect,  also,  to  Knox  and 
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Walpcd^  who  baveJatelj  exercbed  the  aUe  pens  of 
Dr.  Macrie  and  Ai^hdeacdn  Coxe»  cdpiousness  of  new 
and  authentic  documaoito  invited  to  diffunon. 


Of  the  Seven  additional  Menioir8»  the  life  of  Colo- 
ad  Hutchinson  hai  enabled  me  to  disiday  a  sketch 
at  least  of  the  portrait,  whidh  his  excdleut  widow 
has  so  admiraUy  drawn,  of  the  manners  of  the  Pro*- 
tectocal  age.  To  Sir  John  Cbeke  I  owe  the  oppcw- 
tunity  of  inserting  vahiabl^  extracts  from  his  volnme 
of  Xietters  (now  rare)  on  the  *  Right  Pronundation  <tf 
Greek ; '  and  Viscount  Nelson,  the  only  one  of  my 
Hundred  who  has  died  within  the  present  century, 
is  indebted  for  his  admission  to  my  perusfd  of  the 
interesting  Epitome  published  in  one  of  our  periodical 
works*  Dr.  Bentus Y,  I  avow  with  a  feeling  ahnost 
amountiDg  to  reoMirse,  deserved  a  far  more  industri- 
ous— alas!  a  &r  ablep-^Uographer  than  myself.  Why 
will  not  bis  own  Bumey  giv6  to  the  world  this  lite* 
xary  giant  in  his  full  Amensions?  Of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  who  had  hitherto  strangely  been  omitted, 
of  Bishop  Berkeley,  and  of  Sir  William  Jones, 
the  pretensums  are  sarely  ais  unequivocal,  as  the  ma- 
teriak  are.aceeisihle  and  abundant. 


With  respect  td  tiie  lives  rf  Burke,  Wmdham, 
Pittt  and  Fax»  of  Which  I  have  bera  strongly  import 
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tuned  to  include  some  account  in  the  present  Col- 
lection, the  public  will  perhaps  think  with  me^  that 
it  would  be  to  *  tread  upon  ashes,  under  which  the 
fire  is  not  yet  sufficiently  extinguished  to  bear  the 
foot  of  the  biographer.'  Years  upon  years  must 
elapse,  before  their  conduct  and  character  can  be  dis- 
cussed with  the  freedom,  or  appreciated  with  the 
temper,  of  history.  The  beneficia  and  the  ifffurue, 
real  or  imaginary,  which  they  have  conferred  or  in- 
flicted,  will  for  a  long  period  expose  them,  with  equal 
disadvantage,  to  undeserved  panegyric  and  unde- 
served censure.  It  has  been  stated,  indeed,  by  Hie 
noble  relative  of  the  last  of  them,  that  **  although 
those  who  admired  him  in  public,  and  those  who 
loved  him  in  private,  must  naturally  feel  desirous  that 
some  memorial  should  be  preserved  of  the  great  and 
^obd  qualities  of  his  head  and  heart,  the  objections 
to  such  an  undertaking  at  present  are  obvious ;  and, 
after  much  reflexion, .they  have  appeared  to  those 
connected  with  him  to  be  insuperaUe."  Itus  ^*  ap- 
plies to  the  Memoirs  of  every  public  man." 

In  the  Specimens  which.  I  have  attached  to  the 
earlier  Lives  in  particular,  exclusively  of  the  con- 
sideration that  many  of  them  are  made  from  vo- 
lumes now  seldom  to  be  met  with,  it  has  been  my 
anxious  wish  not  only  to  exhibit  a  fair  sample  of  their 
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Farious  fl^iedes  o£  campoBition»  but  also  to  diacuss 
(whenever  that  could  be  done  withm  reaaonaUe 
limits)  some  great  general  subject ;  and  mch  I  have 
invaiialdj  preferred^  as  seemed  to  me  to  comprise 
ihej)^t  lessons  of  prudence^  or  of  piety.  To  the 
Latin  extracts,  likewise,  versions  have  usoally  bees 
subjoined;  with  the  exception  however  of  tbcm^ 
which  foUow  the  br^f  memc^  of  Sir  Jdin  Chebe^ 
and  which  from  their  Vary  nature  cotild  have  littk 
interest  for  the  Eng^h  reader.  I^  under  this  faeid^ 
there  should  aj^ar  an  occasional  want  oi  uiiifonnity» 
I  may  be  permitted  to  pleads  that  from  several  hoek$ 
in  my  seduded  situation  extracts  could  only  be  pro* 
cored  with  great  difficiAty ;  thtit,  m  more  thftn  oite 
insfeanoe,  copies  made  by  a  distant  friend  arrived  too 
late  to  be  forwarded  in  time  fcnr  the  convenitoce  even 
of  a  very  accommodating  printer;  that  quotations 
introduced,  on  account  of  thdr  historical  chflltieter, 
into  the  body  of  a  narrative  htfve  now  and  then 
superseded  the  necessity  of  additional  oneil  al:  iVs 
conclusion ;  and,  above  all,  that  the  fear  of  swdhng 
the  Volumes  to  an  undue  size  has  frequently  induced 
ib0  si^jpressioii  of  what  had.  been  selected  with  care, 
and  tnmsciibed  with  effort  With  regaa^  to  thdt 
ovthogfaphy,  thoiigh  in  a  few  sp^dnvete  tte  anti* 
qaated  il^dling  has  been  retained  (as  likdy  to^iidnisti^ 
gratification  to  a  certain  class  of  students)  the  gie^lt&t 
number,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  glad  to  possess  them 
in  a  more  intelligible  form. 
VOL.  I.  l> 
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It  remains  for  me  to  avow  my  various  obligations : 
more  especially  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Symmons,  from  whose 
•  Life  of  Milton,'  had  I  been  able  to  do  4t  justice  in 
an  epitome,  I  should  have  derived  the  principal  oma- 
ment  of  my  work ;  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wordsworth, 
whose  ^  Ecclesiastical  Biography '  needs  no  eulogium 
of  mine ;  and  to  Sir  Egerton  Bicydges,  Bart.  M.  P., 
for  many  highly  valued  acts  of  literary  kindness.  In 
addition  likewise  to  these,  whom  I  am  happily  per- 
mitted to  call  my  friends,  and  to  the  authorities 
specifically  accompanying  each  separate  Mentoir,  I 

• 

ought  to  name,  as  sources  from  which  I  generally 
profited,  Aikin's  and  Chalmers'  Biographical  Dic- 
tionaries (as  far  as  they  had  respectively  extended), 
the  Lives  prefixed  to  the  British  Essayists  and  No- 
velists, the  Biographies  of  Johnson  and  Anderson, 
the  brief  but  vivid  sketches  of  Granger,  and  the  too 
speedily  closed  labours  of  Macdiarmid.  The  small 
volume,  which  might  have  improve^  the  accounts 
of  Selden  and  of  Usher,  has  never  reached  my 
hands. 

After  all — ^my  compilation,  which  (it  may  &rther 
be  observed)  was  nearly  completed  several  years  agO| 
is  of  an  eiotremely  unambitious  nature.  -  Unlike  it's 
illustrious  century  of  subjects,  who.  may  ^proudly 
challenge 

—  All  that  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Rome 
Sent  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  come^ 
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it  aspires  to  crave  for  it's  humble  pages  the  attention 
only  of  youth.  If,  with  sound  principles,  it  be  found 
to  supply  to  the  upper  classes  of  our  schools  a  seriei 
of  lives  authentic  in  incidents,  and  in  stile  not  in- 
elegant or  incorrect,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  thought  to 
have  thrown  away  or  abused  the  leisure,  with  which 
by  the  blessing  of  Providence  I  have  been  indulged. 
Without  wholly  foregoing  the  hope,  that  some  of  it's 
passages  may  be  perused  even  by  the  advanced  scholar 
with  pleasure,  I  feel  that  to  have  pursued  the  in- 
quiries necessary  for  the  discovery  of  more  minute 
particulars  (had  a  library  of  above  ten  thousand 
volumes,  in  all  cases,  enabled  me  so  to  do)  or  the  re- 
flexions to  which  those  particulars  might  have  given 
birth,  wo^  have  implied  a  heavier  trespass  on  my 
professional  engagements,  than  I  have  dared  to  incur. 
Fully  satisfied,  therefore,  if  it  be  my  good  fortune  to 
attain  the  praise  I  covet,  of  upright  intention  and 
accurate  execution,  I  resign  without  a  murmur  the 
glories  of  more  legitimate  biography  to  those,  whp 
have  higher  qualifications  and  better  opportunities. 
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Among  the  various  degrees  of  excellence^  which 
endear  the  memories  of  illustrious  men  to  posterity, 
that  which  lays  a  foundation  for  the  improvement  of 
the  human  mind  through  a  long  succession  of  ages^ 
by  providing  for  the  education  of  youth,  deservedly 
holds  an  eminent  station.  The  reader  therefore  will 
not -be  displeased,  that  the  order  of  chronology  re- 
quires us  to  assign  the  first  place  to  the  mepioirs  of 
.  the  pious,  founder  of  St  Paul's  school. 

John  Colet  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry  Colet, 
citizen  and  mercer,  who  upon  the  accession  of  Henry 
VII.  to  the  throne,  as  a  reward  for  his  attachment, 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.    He  was  likewise 

•  *       ■  »      - 

♦  AuTRORiTiES.    The  Life  of  Erasmus^  Biographia  Briton" 
nica,  and  Knight's  Life  of  Colet. 
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twice  elected,  by  his  fellow-dtizens,  to  the  dignity  of 
chief  magistrate. 

The  subject  of  our  biography  was  bom  in  London, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Anthalin's,  in  the  year  1466; 
and  in  1483  was  sent  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
where  at  the  expiration  of  seven  years  he. took  with 
distinguished  reputation  his  degree  of  M.  A.  All 
the  works  of  Cicero,  indeed,  were  familiar  to  him; 
neither  was  he  a  stranger  to  Plato  and  Plotinus, 
whom  he  diligently  perused  and  compared,   the  one 

'  as  a  comment  upon  the  other.  Such,  however,  was 
the  infelicity  of  the  times,  that  the  Greek  language 
was  not  only  neglected  in  the  English  schools  and 
universities,  but  the  encouragement  of  it  was  re- 
garded as  little  better  than  heresyl*  so  that  Colet 
was  obliged  to  read  the  two  latter  authors  in  their 
Latin  translations. 

At  the  time  of  taking  his  degree,  he  had  a  compe- 
tent estate  to  support  him  as  a  gentleman,  and  suffi- 
cient interest  to  recommend  him  at  court.   .  He  had, 

,  likewise,  the  advantage  of  a  tall  and  graeeM  person; 
and  the  design  of  making  him  a  courtier  might  per- 
haps have  been  conceived  by  his  father,,  from  his 
having  enjoyed  gayety  and  splendor  in  the  publip 
dSices  in  the  dty,  and  established  a  very  particylar 
interest  with  the  king.  But  the  young  man,  whose 
disposition  was  truly  religious,  was  determined  to  enter 
into  holy  orders,  and  to  renounce  the  temptations  of 
a  courtly  life.  As  a  farther  encouragement,  in  1485 
he  received  from  Sir  William  Knevet,  a  near  relation 


*  In  teSet&iee  to  this  barbarous  opinion,  Erasmus  quotes  a 
'prorerb.  Cave  ^  QrtBQis^  nejlas  hereticus;  *  Beware  of  Greek, 
lest  you  become  a  heretic.' 
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of  Ms'  iitiotfaer^  the  valuable  rkrtory  df  Dennington 
in  Suffolk,'  which  he  held  till  his  death;  and  in 
1490  he  was  also  presented  by  his  father  to  the 
livii^  of  Thuming,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon : 
but  this  he  resigned  in  1498,  when  he  was  appointed 
prebetidary  of  Botevant,  in  the  church  of  York.  The 
prebend  likewise  of  GkKxl  Easter,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Martm's  Le  Grand,  he  resigned  in  1503,  having  been 
admitted  the  year  before  to  that  of  Dumesford,  in  the 
cfaurdi  of  Sarum.* 

His  ample  income  now  afforded  him  the  means  of 
gratifying  an  inclination,  which  he  had  long  cherished^ 
of  visiting  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  complete  his 
studies  in  the  learned  languages,  to  read  the  ancient 
Greek  fathers,  and  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with 
men  of  letters.  For  th]£^  purpose,  he  quitted  Oxford 
in  1493 ;  and  passing  over  to  the  continent,  studied 
divinity  both  in  Italy  and  France,  where  he  met 
with  several  other  English  students,  who  had  gone 
abroad  to  attain  the  Greek  tongue.  The  passion  for 
that  language  indeed,  and  £»*  the  study  of  the  purer 
Latin  writers,  was  now  grown  .extremely  prevalent 
throughout  Europe,  and  no  where  more  than  in  Eng^ 
land,  whence  numbers  of  the  youth,  and  many  more 
advanced  in  life,  continually  travelled  in  quest  of 
them. 


*  These  preferments,  bestowed  \ipoii  so  young  a  man,  may 
seem. somewhat  extraordinary.  Bot  under  the  regulations  of 
the  Romish  church,  Colet  being  then  an  Acolyth,  which  is  one 
of  their  seven  ecclesiastics^  orders,  was  qualified  to  hold  them 
without  impropriety.  It  was  one  of  the  abuses,  indeed,  of  that 
hierarchy  to  bestow  livings  upon  peicsons  from  their  youth  inca- 
pable of  undertaking  the  cure  of  souls,  and  as  suqh  engaged 
the  earliest  attention,  of  the  English  Reformers. 

B  S 
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Chaides  VUL  stiled  '  Tbe  Courteous/  aA  tiiis  tiiM 
sat  upon  the  throne  of  Eranc^  and  1^  hi$  pelronage 
ofi  the»  sciences  had  rend^ied  Park  a  place  of  general 
resart  for  m®n  of  embience  m  every  proEBmom  Here 
Colet  took  up  hia  first  vesideBce ;  midherehespeedilj 
keoame  acquainted  with.  Gaguih^  tbe>n%£iich^historia]iy 
mho  had  visited  Eoglkad  ou  an  endiassy  to.  Henrj 
VIL  This  gentleman,  inspiredl  him  with  an  itr^nt 
d&sii»  to  be  introduced  to  Erasnoitf^  bjr  ^bnmng  hini^ 
as  a  specimen  of  his  skill  in  the  La^  toiii^;ue^  a  conb- 
plimentai^  lettee,  whicb  he  had  received  fi»m  him 
upon  the  pjiiMication  of  im  Uiskopy.  of  France.  Here 
likewise  he- formed  an;.injybnaGj  witji  the  cefehrated 
Budffius,  who»  by  his  honouBattte  mention  of  Colet» 
in  his^  coBvespondence  vritk  £iB5iiiU£^  laid;  the 
iion^  of  his^  luture.  friendslnp!  wMti  that  illustrious 
sdiolar. 

From  I^ris  Cdet  proceeded  to  Itafy^  where  his 
acquaintance  witb  men  of  leannng^  became  stiH  more 
universe  At  Rome  he  first  knew  tbe  gnunmaiian 
Wittiam  IMjs  who  had  feamedGxieek  at  Rhodes^ 
and  was  impvoving  himself  in  Latin:  under  John  Sot- 
pijdiKs  and  P^mponius  Sabinusi  la  Italy  also  he  found 
tmo  uvxe  of  his  countiymen,  Grocjn  and  linacre^ 
who  weve  perfectcng  themselves  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  tongue  under  Demetrius  Politianuff  and 
Hermolaus  Barbarus ;  and  at  Padua  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  Latimer, 
who  with  the  same  classical  cdgect  had  resided  for 
dome  time  in  thafr  universitif . 

Upon  his  return  to  England  in  1497^  he  had  much 
di^adty  (it  is  said)  to  resist  his  desire  of  appearing 
at  courts  where  he  might  dis^y  hiif  foreign  accom* 
plishments  to  the  best  advantage.    Some  of  las  natu- 
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ral  propei^dti^s,  indeed,  were  less  adapted  to  the 
confinasB^t  of  a  cdlege,  than  to  the  activity  of  jmblic 
life.  Her  had  a  h^h  spirit,  impatieat  ei  the  least 
injury  and  affront  His  nature,  likewise,  inclined 
him  to  love  and  luxury ;  and  an  air  of  fiieedcm  and 
pleasantry  characterised  his  whole  desAeanour.  But 
he.  first  conquered^  and  then  donnnianded  himself,  by 
i»o  &r  tmtyecting  Ms  passi^ms  to  reason  end  philosophy^ 
that  he  could  bear  a  t^o0£  tivett  from  his  own  set* 
vants.  His  dispositioli  to  effeminate  indu^eBces  h( 
restrained  by  continual  abstinenoi^  strict  'sobriety^ 
dose  application,  serious  thinking,  a»d  relig;ibus  conr 
versation ;  and  thus  he  {nreserved  himself  fi^mi  the 
pofiutions  of  the  world.  But  Whenever  o^portimities 
ofiSsred,  eitber  of  jesting  with  facetious  persons,  of 
conversing  &miliariy  with  the  female  s^c,  or  of  ap^ 
pearing  at  feasts  and  entertainments,  nature  was  sure 
to  break  forth ;  and  hence  he  seldom  associated  with 
laymen,  or  visited  puMk  places.  If  hovirevc^  ne^ 
cessity"  carried  him  thither,  he  selected  «ome  lebmed 
^rson,  with  whom  he  conversed  in  Latin,  to  &void 
the  frivolous  discourse  oi  the  taUe;  and  he  usually 
<»nfined  luinself  td  a  single  dish^  and  to  one  <^r  twb 
draughts  of  becar.  **  There  never  was,"  saiys  £i^a»- 
-mits,  ^'  a  more  flowing  wit ;  and,  for  that  reason,  he 
ddighted  in  coii^enial  society:  but  even  there  he 
clxse  such  discourses  as  savoured  most  of  religion ; 
and  it  is  a  proof  of  hiai  great  good^-nature,  that  he 
was  a  passioliate  lover  of  little  diildren,  whose  ii(- 
nooence  he  admired  of  all  things.'' 

Immediate^  upon  his  return,  he  ^ns  ordained 
deai^, ,  .and  shortly  ailerwaid  pikst.  With  his 
father  and  mother,  who  at  that  time  lived  in 
London^  be  resided  a  few  months,  and  then  retired 
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to  Oxford ;  where,  in  compliance  with  the  prevalent 
custom  of  delivering  voluntary  lectures,  though  he 
had  neither  taken  nor  desked  any  degree  in  divi- 
nity, he  expounded  without  stipend  or  reward  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  The  novelty  of  these  exercises 
occasioned  crowded  audiences,  and  admiration  of  the 
lecturer  increased  and  continued  them.  There  was 
scarcely  a  doctor  in  divinity  or  ,law,  or  any  other 
dignitary  of  the  church,  who  neglected  to  attend 
him,  or  withheld  from  him  the  applause  which  he 
deserved.  By  the  bigots  only,  and  those  who  were  in- 
terested in  maintaining  the  old  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, he  was  regarded  as  a  heretic  and  a  schismatic,  be- 
cause he  openly  avowed  the  necessity  of  a  reformation.* 

Things  were  in  this  situation  at  Oxford,  when 
Erasmus,  who  had  for  some  time  resided  at  Paris 
as  tutor  to  Lord  Montjoy,  was  induced  by  his  noble 
pupil  to  visit  England :  and  having  a  recommendation 
to  Richard  Chamock,  of  the  college  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  he  proceeded  directly  to  that  university. 

Chamock,  who  was  an  acquaintance  of  Colet's,  no 
sooner  mentioned  to  him  the  name  of  his  guest,  than 
impatient  to  reconunend  himself  to  so  eminent  a  cha^ 
racter,  he  immediately  addressed  to  him  an  elegant 
epistle,  which  proved  the  writer  to  be  a  scholar,  a  tra- 
veller, and  a  gentleman ;  concluding  with  these  words, 
*^  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  arrival  in  this  islaad, 
and  wish  our  country  may  be  as  pleasant  to  you,  as  I 
know'3H)u,  by  your  great  learning,  must  be  useful  to  us. 
I  am.  Sir,  and  shall  always  be,  devoted  to  one  whom 
I  believe  to  be  the  most  learned  and  the  best  of  men.'* 
Erasmus  instantly  returned  him  an  answer,  equally 

*  See  the  Extract  subjoined  at  the  end  of  the  Life* 
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poKte  and  animated,  observing,  «  If  he  could  discover 
any  thing  commendable  in  himself,  he  shoidd  m« 
deed  be  proud  of  the  commendation  of  one,  (o  whose 
judgement  he  paid  such  deference,  that  his  silent 
esteem  alone  would  have  been  preferable  to  aU  the 
applauses  of  a  Roman  theatre.  Your  country  of 
England,"*  he  subjoins,  ^^  is  most  agreeable  to  me  upon 
many  accounts ;  but  more  particularly  as  it  abounds 
with  those  blessings,  which  alone  give  all  other  bless* 
ings  their  relish,  men  of  admirable  attainments,  among 
whom  no  one  wiU  repine  that  I  reckon  you  the 
^e£"  He  then  praises  the  stile  of  his  letters,  as 
easy,  smooth,  and  unaffected,  flowing  from  a  rich 
vein  like  water  from  a  pure  fountain,  every  part  re- 
sembling itself;  open,  plain,  and  modest,  without 
any  thing  tiu*bid  or  intricate,  so  that  he  could  clearly 
discern  in  it  the  image  of  his  soul. 

This  epistolary  correspondence,  joined  to  the  re- 
commendations of  Budaeus,  led  to  an  intimacy,  which 
continued  with  the  greatest  cordiality  to  the  end  of 
their  lives.*  They  studied  to  improve  each  other, 
and  to  instruct  mankind:   and  though  they  some- 


*  It  is  delightful  to  observe  the  anxiety,  with  which  Colet 
watched  and  forwarded  the  progress  of  his  friend's  first  edition 
of  the  New  Testament:  **  I  am  really  astonished,  my  dear 
Erasmus  (he  observes  in  one  of  his  epistles)  at  the  fruitfql- 
ness  of  your  talents ;  that  without  any  fixed  residence,  and  with 
a  precarious  and  limited  income,  you  continue  to  publish  so 
many  and  such  excellent  works.-— As  to  the  tranquil  retirement 
which  you  sigh  for,  be  assured  that  you  have  my  sincere  wishes 
for  it*s  rendering  you  as  happy  and  composed  as  you  can  wish  it. 
Your  age  and  erudition  entitle  you  to  such  a  retreat.  I  fondly 
hope  indeed  that  you  will  choose  this  country  for  it,  and  come 
and  live  among  us,  whose  disposition  you  knowj  and  whose 
friendship  you  have  proved,** 
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• 

times  di&red  in  opi^h  upon  theolbgiad  pointy 
they  alw^s^JdliffeI^  without  any  dunmutioii  of  tbeii! 
mutual  regaid.  On  .the  contrary^  in  1499>  duriug 
their  first  conferences  i]^on  oiu*  Sanour^s  rduo^ 
tances  and  terrors  before  his  last  passion,  in  which 
Colet  r^ected  the  common  notion  of  divinies,  that 
Christ  upon  a  prospect  of  liis,  agonies  shrunk  from 
them  in  his  human  nature,  Erasmus  (who  main* 
tained  the  opinion  of  the  schoolmen)  iHX)nounces 
himself  a  rwix  man  and  a  raw  scddier,  for  daring 
to  enter  tiie  lists  with  such  an  experienced  gaieraL 
Colet  also  freely  expressed  to  Erasmus  his  grea^ 
£slike  of  the  new  thedogy,  which  had  )^nhap^ 
pily  beeA  introduced  into  the  churdi»  jaad  .was  in 
effect  nothing  but  the  art  of  trifling  and  wrangling; 
UM  hun  that  he  had  set  himself  against  those  qmb* 
bling  and  bickering  divines,  and  would  if  possible 
restore  the  theological  studies,  whidi  were  founded 
upon  the  Sacred  Records  and  the  primitive  &thers ; 
and  added,  that  with  this  view  he  had  puMicly  ex- 
pounded the  Episties  of  St.  Paul,  and  should  he 
glad  of  a  partner  in  the  labour  of  searchii^  the 
Scriptures. 

:  When  Erasmus  left  England,  Colet  still  remained 
at  Oxford,  where  he  proceeded  with  his  usual  esi-* 
position  ^f  the  Apostolical  Epistles ;  his  sole  object 
being  the  destruction  of  that  idol  of  ignorance,  the 
scholastic  divinity,  and  the  exaltation  of  the  Scrip* 
tures  and  Jesus  Christ  in  it's  room.  Hence  the 
schoolmen  looked  upon  him  with  a  jealous  eye.  He 
continued  however,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend 
Erasmus,  greatiy  to  jwomote  the  Reformation,  by 
successfully  attacking  the'  Sk^otists  and  the  Thomists»  . 
who  had  divided  between  them  the  Chriftian  world ; 
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«s  well  M  by  detectang  tlie  shtmiefol  Bim8ib$  of  mo- 
jmiai$f  »nd  houses  called  '  religious,*  and  pointuig 
wt  the  evife  which  attended  the  cdtbacy  of  the 
dergy. 

FartW  profldQtioii  was  to  be  the  reward  of  hb 
oon^icuous  merit:  in  1502  he  was  made  prebendaiy  of 
Sarutti,  in  1^4  }|e  became  D.  D,,  and  in  1505,  having 
been  prenously  instituted  to  the  piebend  of  Mom  in 
St  Paul's,  he  w^  by  the  favour  of  Henry  VII.»  who 
esteemedbim  both  .as  an  able  preadier  and  an  tinamfoi* 
tims  divine,  without  eithar  his  so^citation  or  know- 
ledge, made  Dean  of  St.  PauTs.  Thus  elevated,  as  if  he 
had  been  called  only  to  the  labours,  not  to  the  dignity  of 
his  office,  he  restored  the  decayed  discipline  of  his  cathe- 
dral churdi,^  introduced  the  new  practice  dl  pr&uii^ 
ing  himself  upon  Sundays,  and  judoj^  otiiars  sum* 
moned  to  his  assistance  Grocyn  and  Sowle,  whom 
he  appointed.to  read  divim1y4ect||res  upon  all  sdemn 
festivals.  He  himself  in  die  pulpit,  instead  of  taking 
a  desultory  text  out  of  the  Epistle  or  Gospel  ior  the 
day,  was  aecustcmied  to  select  a  fix^  and  compie-, 
hensive  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  it  in 
several  suixflessive  discourses.     Upon  dieae 


i»;-,if|]li 


s  *  <<  The  reform  wifb  respect  to  residence  (n  the  cathedral  of 
8t.  Paul's,  which  Wafham,  during  the  diort  thne  he  occupied 
the  see  of  Loudon,  had  set  hinuielf  to  accon^iafa,  Deaa  Cole^  t 
carried  into  effect.  In  the  body  of  statutes  as  revised  by  hix^, 
and  confirmed  by  the  legatine  authority  of  Wolsey,  it  was 
enacted,  that  .there  should  in  future  be,  under  the  Dean  as 
head,  four  and  only  four  canons  resident,  el%ible  (as  before) 
9Ut  of  die  senior  prebendaries,  oflbring  themselves  and  pro* 
testing  their  design  of  residence,  as  formerly,  at  one  of  the 
quarterly  feasts ;  when,  if  none  came  forward,  some  one  should 
be  invited  to  accept  the  office,  and  in  case  of  refusal  be  amerced 
m  sons  pecuniary  fine !  '^    f  Caution's  L^e  ^  NoftioeU,) 
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he  had  always  a  fiill  auditory^  among  .whom  were 
the  chief  magistrates  of  the  city.  Nor  wasihe  an 
assiduous  preacher  of  the  gospel  in  his  own  cathedral 
alone,  but  at  court  likewise,  and  in  many  other 
churches,  his  sermons  were  attended  by  crowded  con- 
gregations. 

At  this  time,  there  was  scarcely  even  a  Latin 
Testament  to  be  found  in  any  English  cathedral. 
Instead  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  Gospel  of  Nico- 
demus  was  affixed  to  a  pillar  in  the  nave  of  the  me- 
tropolitan church  of  Canterbury.  But  Dean  Colet's 
method  of  expounding  the  Scriptures  began  to  raise 
in  the  nation  an  inquiry  after  **  the  oracles  of  God." 
That  he  was  indeed  more  than  half  a  Protestant, 
appears  from  his  having  condemned  Auricular  Confes-, 
flion.  Purgatory,  and  the  daily  celebration  of  the  Mass. 
It  was  his  pious  ambition,  to  have  all  divine  service 
performed  in  a  solqjnn  manner:  with  the  Apostolical 
Epistles  he  was  delighted;  but  what  most  deeply 
affected  him  were  the  admirable  discourses  of  Christ 
in  the  Gk)spels,  which  he  selected  and  arranged  under 
proper  heads. 

Of  his  mode  of  living  Erasmus  has  transmitted  the 
following  relation,  as  an  example  to  posterity :  ^^  The; 
Dean's  table,  which  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor, 
under  the  name  of  hospitality,  had  savoured  too  much 
'  of  pomp  and  luxury,  he  contracted  to  a  more  frugal 
and  temperate  way  of  entertainment.  It  had  been 
his  custom  for  many  years  to  eat  only  one  meal 
a-day,  that  of  dinner;  so  that  he  always  had  the 
evening  to  himself.  When  he  dined  in  private  with 
his  own  family,  he  had  usually  some  strangers  for 
his  guests;  but  these  were  only  few,  because  his 
provision  was  frugal,   though  genteel.     The  sitting 
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at  table  was  short,  and  such  as  pleased  only  the 
learned  and  the  good.  After  grace  before  meat 
some  boy,  who  had  a  good  voice,  read  distinctly  a 
chapter  out  of  one  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  or  out  of 
Solomon's  Proverbs.  When  the  chapter  was  ended^ 
the  Dean  would  select  some  particular  part  of  it  as  a 
theme  for  conversation,  and  ask  his  companions  their 
(pinion  of  it's  meaning :  at  the  same  time  so  adapt- 
ing his  manner  to  their  dispositions,  that  even  these 
grave  topics  under  his  judicious  management  neither 
tired  their  patience,  nor  occasioned  them  aqy  dis* 
taste.  Toward  the  end  of  the  repast,  he  generally 
suggested  some  other  subject  of  discourse ;  and  then 
dismissed  his  guests,  improved  both  in  mind  and 
body  by  their  religious  and  rational  visit.  From  the 
conversation  of  his  particular  friends^  which  usually 
turned  upon  either  religion  or  learning,  he  derived 
infinite  delight,  and  he  would  sometimes  protract  it 
far  into  the  evening.  In  the  choice  of  his  company, 
indeed,  he  was  in  general  scrupulously  careful ;  and^ 
if  he  could  not  have  such  ^  were  s^gree^hte)  he 
caused  a  servant  to  read  to  him  out  of  the  Scriptures. 
**  In  his  excursions,"  says  Erasmus,  "  he  would  some- 
times make  me  one  of  his  company,  and  then  no 
man  could  be  more  easy  and  pleasant.  He  always 
carried  a  book  with  him,  and  seasoned  his  conveilsa- 
tion  with  religion.  He  had  an  aversion  f5rom  all  im- 
pure and  improper  discourse,  and  loved  to  be  neat 
^d  dean  in  his  apparel,  furniture,  entertainment, 
books,  and  whatever  belonged  to  him;  but  he  held 
all  pageantry  and  magnificence  in  contempt.  Though 
it  was  then  a  custom  for  the  higher  clergy  to  appear 
in  purple,  his  habit  was  invariably  black.  Hi§  uppe^ 
garment,  of  plain  wooUen  cloth,  wias  in  cdicl  weathiKT 
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Mned  witb  for.  WHatever  iie  recdved  fietai  his 
ehurcb-p^erments  was  delivered  to  ids  stewaxd^  to 
be  laid  oat  in  fendly-OGcasioiis,  or  hospitality ;  and 
ttie  entire  produce  df  his  large  paternal  estate  iras 
apfUH^riated  to^|)ious  and  dbaritaUe  uses." 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  purity  of  his  li&»  he 
could  not  €€cape  &e  imputation  of  heiesy ;  hxria^ 
had  the  <X)urage,  in  compassion  for  the  sufferers 
called  ^  Lollards/  to  interpose  in  behalf  of  one  oi 
them  with  tiie  kmg,  who  glinted  him  bis  life  and 
liberty.  Tim  act  of  humanity  ^exposed  him  to  the 
boi^ility  (^  the  Ksh(^  of  Lcmdon,*  a  superstitiaus 
and  9tubb(»n  Scotia  and  a  virulent  parsecutor^ 
the  new  sect,  who  presimted  attid^s  iagaimt  hiod 
to  the  ArchlHshq>  of  Canterbury :  1.  l^t  he  had 
said,  Im^ies  were  not  to  be  wondd^ped;  2.  T^at 
he  had  expounded  the  triple  injunction,  Feed  tnysheep^ 
by  good  example,  sound  doctrine,  and  something 
difierent  from  temporal  revenue;  and  S.  Tliai  by 
blaming  those  who  read  their  sermcms  be  bad  dk- 
ikjuely  taxed  his  diocesan,  whose  age  rend^ped  audi 

^  Richard  Htzjames,  who  hod  been  successively  Prebendaiy 
of  St.  Paul's,  Bishop  of  Rochester  1496,  and  Bishop  of  Chiches- 
ter 1504.  He  was  translated  to  London  in  1506,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  timt  see  in  152%  by  the  celebrated  Cuthbert  TuastaO. 
FaiMBg  in  his  diarges  before  Wmrbani,  he  next  attempted,  imi 
in  vain,  to  incense  the  court  against  Colet,  for  having  affirmed 
in  a  sermon^  ^  That  an  unjust  peace  was  to  be  preferred  before 
a  most  just  war/  **  The  Dean  was  not  only  in  trouble,''  we 
learn  from  Latimelr's  Sermons,  **  but  would  have  been  burnt,  if 
God  had  not  turned  the  Kmg's  heart  to  the  oonttaiy/'  Hie 
prebendaries  of  St.  Paul's  likewise,  Erasitaus  infiirms  us,  com- 
plained that  he  used  them  as  if  they  were  monks ;  whereas,  in- 
deed, that  college  was  anciently  (and,  in  old  records,  is)  called 
<  the  Eastern  Monastery,'  as  Westmonaskrium  the  Western 
Monastery. 
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an  indulgjeiiee  necefisarjr.  But  Warham;  who  tvdl 
knew  the  Dean's  integrity,  would  not  give  him  the 
trottUe  of  putting  in  any  formal  answer.  It  is  added, 
that  the  Bi^op  would  have  convicted  him  likewise 
of  heresy  for  havii^  tranriated  the  Pater  Noster  into 
jBo^h,  if  the  Archlnshc^  had  not  stood  up  in  his 
^jErnce/ 

Tlie  troubles  and  peraeculiiHis  howevar,  which 
Colet  underwent,  cmly  served  to  increase  his  charity 
and  his  devotion.  Having  no  se«r  relations,  he  was 
resdtved  to  consecrate  the  chirf  part  of  his  large  pro^ 
perty  to  some  permanent  benefaction  in  his  life-time,  as 
Wilfiam  of  Wykeham  had  done  at  Windiest^  in  the 
xdgn  of  Edward  in.  With  the  view  tha^oxe  of 
prcmioting  the  restoration  and  improvement  o£  let- 
ters, he  determined  to  provide  a  grammar-school^  for 
the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages.  Tins,  he  apprehended,  Vould  lay  the 
best  foundation  for  academical  studies,  particularly 
Aose  of  divinity ;  and  thus,  in  founding  one  school^ 
he  hoped  to  become  the  restorer  of  the  two  uaiverw 
sities.  Of  this  his  intended  ben^cence  he  deemed 
London,  as  the  place  of  his  ni^vity,  the  most 
worthy.  The  best  account  of  his  institution  is  givai 
by  Erasmus,  who  says,  ^^  He  laid  out  a  conriderai* 
bie  portion  ^  of  his(  inheritance  in  building  St.  Paul's 
sdiool,  which  is  a  magmficent  fabric  dedicated  to 
the  child  Jesus.  Two  dwelling-houses  were  added 
for  the  two  masters,  to  whom  ample  salaries  are  al- 
lotted; The  school  is  divided  into  four  apartments : 
the  boys  have  their  distinct  forms  one  above  another; 
and  every  form  holds  sixteen.     The  greatest  hopes 

« 

*  Amounting,  at  that  time,  to  122^.  4ff .  7id, 
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and  happiness  of  commonwealths,  he  wisely  per- 
ceived, consisted  in  the  training  up  of  children  to 
good  letters  and  trpe  religion ;  for  which  noble  pur- 
pose he  laid  out  an  immense  sum,  and  would  admit 
no  person  to  bear  a  share  in  the  expense." 

This  noble  seminary  the  judicious  founder  has  not 
clogged  with  any  statute,  which  might  prevent  it 
from  being  generally  useful  to  the  world.  Children 
bom  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  even  foreigners  of 
all  nations  and  countries,  are  capacitated  to  partake 
of  it's  privileges:  and  he  also  farther  evinced  his 
judgement  in  giving  liberty  to  declare  the  sense  of  his 
statutes  in  general,*  and  to  alter  or  correct,  enlarge 
or  diminish  them,  as  should  in  future  times  be 
thought  most  advantageous  for  *  the  better  govern- 
ment ci  the  school. 

These  statutes  were  drawn  up  by  the  Dean  him- 
self in  English,  in  such  a  grave  and  pious  strain^ 
that  they  seem  to  have  been  written  by  one,  who  was 
not  of  the  communion  of  the  Romish  church.  In 
the  prologue  he  says,  that  "  desiring  nothyng  more 
thanne  education  and  bringing  u{^  children  in  good 
manners  and  literature,  in  the  yere  of  our  Lorde 
a  M.  fjrve  hundred  and  twelfe,  he  bylded  a  sccAe  the 
estende  of  Paulis  churche,  of  CLiii.  to  be  taught 
fre  in  the  same.  And  ordained  there  a  maister, 
and  a  surmaister,  and  a  chapelyn,  with  sufficient 
and  perpetual  stipendes  ever  to  endure;   and  set 

*  While  he  was  forming  his  regulations,  says  Mr.  Dibdin, 
<f  he  .did  not  fail  to  keep  the  presses  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde  and 
Pynson  pretty  constantly  at  work,  by  publishing  the  gramma- 
tical Treatises  of  Grocyn,  Linacre,  Stanbridge,  Lilye,  Holte, 
Whittington,  and  others  for  the  benefit,  as  well  of  the  public, 
as  of  his  own  particular  circle."    (BibKoman*  2S9^J 
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patrones  and  defenders,  govemours  and  rulers  of  that 
same  scole,  the  most  honest  and  faithful  feUowshipe 
of  the  mercers  of  London."  * 

As  he  had  been  the  pious  founder  of  the  school, 
so  likewise  he  laboured  to  be  the  perpetual  teacher  and 
instructor  of  the  scholars,  by  drawing  up  some  rudi- 
ments of  grammar  with  an  abridgement  of  the  prin- 
ciples  of  religion,  and  publishing  them  for  the  use  of 
thiB  new  seminary.  This  was  called  *  Paul's  Acci- 
dence/ and  dedicated  to  William  Lilly,  the  first 
master,  in  an  elegant  Latin  epistle  dated  August  1» 
1513. .  It  contained  several  excellent  rules  for  the  ad- 
mission and  continuance  of  boys  in  his  school,  which 
were  to  be  read  over  to  the  parents,  when  they  first 
brought  their  children,  for  their  assent,  as  the  ex- 
press conditions  of  their  deriving  any  benefit  from 
the  institution.!  He  persuaded  Erasmus  also  to  trans- 


*  This  school  More,  in  one  of  his  letters,  compares  with  the 
Trojan  horse,  whence  many  illustrious  men  issued  to  overthrow 
ignorance  and  barbarism.  Among  the  eminent  persons  there 
educa^d,  are  the  following:  Leland,  Camden,  Milton,  and  Cum- 
berland Bishop  of  Peterborough.  John  Churchill,  afterward 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  also  a  scholar  upon  this  foundation : 
but  he  probably  did  not  remain  there  a  sufficient  time  to  make 
aiiy  considerable  proficiency  in  classical  literature. 

f  His  other  tracts  were  the  ^  Constitution  of  the  Eight  Parts 
of  Speech,'  which  with  alterations  and  additions  forms  the 
Syntax  in  Lilly's  Grammar ;  ^  Daily  Devotions,  or  the  Christian's 
Morning  and  Evening  Sacrifice ; '  and  <  Monition  to  a  Godly 
Life,'  supposed  by  Wood  to  be  the  same  with  *  A  right  fruitful 
Admonition  concerning  the  Order  of  a  good  Christian  Man's 
Li&;''&c. 

Qf  the  custom  of  the  timed  relating  to  the  education  of  boys, 
these  statutes  furnish  a  curious  picture :  "The  children  shall 
coone  into  the  school  in  the  morniog  at  seven  of  the  clock; 
both  winter  and  summer,  and  tarry'  there  until  eleven ;  and  re- 
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late  from^  th^  EngKsh  *  The  Inst^ftition  of  a  Chm&m 
Mail '  (as  a  catechism)  into  short  and  simple  Latin 
,  verse,  for  the  easy  apprehension  and  reccdleetion  of  the 
boys;  with  many  other  good  essays,  both  in  poetry 
and  in  prose».  toward  directing  and  securing  their  prin^ 
dples  and  morals :  and  Erasmus  upon  this  occasion 
dcfdicated  to  him  his  two  books,  ^  De  OopiA  VerborUff^ 
ac  Rerumy  commending  his  piety  atid'  judgement  m 
having  thus  consulted  the  good  of  his  country.  To 
these  he  added  Lactantius,  Prudentius,  Juvencus, 
Proba,  Sedulius,  and  Baptista  Mantuanus,  and  such 
other  (he  remarks)  ^^  as  shall  be  thought  convenient, 
and  most  to  purpose,  unto  the  true  Latin  speech :  afi 
barbary,  all  qbrruption,  all  Latin  adulterate,^  which 
ignorant  blind  fook  brought  into  this  world,  and  with 
the  same  hath  distained  and  poisoned  the  old  Latiba 
speedh,  and  the  veray  Roman  tongue,  which  in  the 
time  of  Tully,  and  Sallust,  and  Vu'gil,  and  Terence, 
was  used — I  say,  that  filthiness  and  all  such  abusion, 
which  the  later  blind  world  brought  in,  which  more 
rather  may  be  called  *  Bloterature*  than  *  Literature,' 
I  utterly  banish  and  exclude  out  of  this  school." 
The  troubles   in  which  the  Dean  had  involved 

turn  again  at  one  of  the  clocks  and  depart  at  five,  &c.  In  the 
school,  no  time  in  the  year,  they  shall  use  tallowy-candle  in  no 
»  wise,  but  only  w^-candle  at  the  costs  of  their  friendis.  Also 'I 
will  they  bring  no  meat,  nor  drink,  nor  bottle;  nor  use  in  the 
school  no  breakfasts,  nor  drinkings,  in  the  time  of  learning,  in 
BO  wise,  &c.  I  will  they  use  no  cock-*^)tmg,  nor  riding  about 
of  victory,  nor  disputing  at  St.  Bartholo^iew,  which  is  but  foolish 
babbling  and.  loss  of  time."  The  master  is  then  restricted, 
under  the  penalty  of  forty  shillings,  from  gmnting  ^e  boys  a 
holiday,  or  <  remedy*  (play-day)  as  it  is  here  caUed,  **  except 
the  King,  an  Archbishop,  or  a  Bishop^  present  in  his  em  per* 
son  in  the  school;  desire  it.*' 
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hiAiself,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  by  his  i^edl  fol- 
the  Scriptures,  and  his  attempts  to  produce  a  infor- 
mation in  the  lives  rf  the  clergy,  did  not  diminish 
his  fortitude  and  public  spirit  during  the  foUotring 
Teign«  There  is  on  record  indeed  a  remai^able 
instfoice  of  his  manly  intrepidity,  and  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  stood  with  Henry  VIIL ;  a  prince, 
whose  inclinations  it  was  usually  not  very  safe 
to  oppose.  When  that  monarch  was  pieparing  for 
war  against  France,  Dt.  Colet  was  appointed  to 
preach  before  him  at  court.  In  the  discharge  of  this 
duty,  he  inveighed  so  strongly,  against  the  impiety  of 
war  in  general,  that  it  was  thought  he  would  have 
been  either  sent  to  prison,  or  perhaps  subjected  to 
still  heavier  punishment.  But  laying  aside  his  ordi- 
nary vehemence,  the  King  sent  for  him,  and  took 
so  much  pains  to  convince  him  of  the  necessity  of 
this  particular  contest,  that  the  Dean,  in  a  second 
sermon  upon  the  same  subject,  enlarged  upon  the 
lawfulness  and  the  expediency  of  going  to  war  for 
the  service  of  our  country.  For  this  discourse  the 
King  cordially  thanked  the  preacher,  saying  to  his 
noUes  who  attended  him ;  "  Well,  let  every  one 
choose  his  own  doctor,  but  this  shall  be  mine."  He 
then  drank  graciously  to  his  health,  dismissed  him  with 
every  mark  of  affection,  and  promised  him  any  favour 
which  he  should  ask  for  himself  or  for. his  friends. 

Beside  the  dignities  and  preferment  already  men- 
ti(med,  Cdtei  was  also  rector  of  the  fraternity  or 
guild  of  Jesus  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  for  which  he 
procured  new  statutes;  one  of  the  chaplains  and 
preachers  in  ordinary  to  Henry  VIIL ;  and,  if  Eras- 
mus is  not  mistaken,  of  his  privy  council.  When  he 
was  about  fifty  years  of  age  however,  weary  of  the 
world,  he  determined  to  sequester  himself  in  «ome 
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jaOQasteiyj  and  there  pass  the  remainder  of  his  dayt 
Mn  pe9pe  and  privacy : '  and  for  this  purpose  he  built  a 
jccmv^ent  house  within  the  precinct  of  the  Charter^ 
Houses  ne£^  the  palace  ci  Sheen  w  Richmond  in 
Surrjs  whither  he  intended,  when  unable  any  longw 
to  disdiarge  the  duties  of  his  function,  to  retire. 
But  death  prevented  him ;  for,  after  twice  recovering 
from  the  sweating-sickness,  he  had  a  relapse  which 
carried  him  off,  S^temba:  16,  1^199  in  the  fifly- 
third  year  of  his  age.  One  of  his  physicians  judged 
his  disease  to  be  the  dropsy :  but  upon  opening  hia 
body  no  extraordinary  symptoms  appeared,  except 
some  pustulary  eruptions  upon  the  capiUary  vessela 
of  the  liver.  His  corpse  was  carried  from  Sheen  t^ 
London,  and  by  the  care  of  his  mother  interred  in 
his  own  cathedral  with  an  humble  monument,  and  the 
simple  inscription  (designed  by  himself)  Jo.  CoLETVS. 
The  company  of  Mercers  however,  anxious  to  show 
how  much  they  valued  him,  erected  another  to  hi« 
memory  with  his  effigies ;  *  but  it  was  destroyed  hj 
the  great  fire  in  1666. 

That  he  seldom  appeared  as  an  English  author^ 
Erasmus  with  great  probability  ascribes  to  a  con* 
sdpus  want  of  accia*acy  in  his  stile,  from  a  too  fie* 
quent  inattention  to  the  rules  of  grammar.  Hig 
Jjatin  convocation-sermon,  preached  in  1511,  was 
printed  by  Pynson,  and  Dr.  Knight  has  reprinted 
it  in  the  Appendix  to  his  life  of  Colet,  with  an 
old  English  translation  of  it  supposed  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Dean  himselff  It  contains  a  manly, 
j^nsible,  and  spirited  attack  upon  the  corruptions  of 

* 

*  See  the  description  of  it  in  Sir  William  Dugdale's  History 
of  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 

f  From  the  version  published  in  the  second  y(rfume  of  *  The 
Phoi^ix*.  an  Extract  is  given,  p.  20, 
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ihe  diiitch  and  the  clergy  of  that  tige.  fie  tinA>M 
also,  beside  what  has  already  beeft  mentionedi  and 
some  Latin  Letters  to  Erasmus,  *  A  Monition  to  a 
GocBf  life ;  *  and  •  Daily  Devotions,  or  the  Christian'^ 
Momklg  and  Evenkig  Sacrifice/  Some  mannscript 
commentaries  likewise  on  St.  Paul,  and  on  the  Apos^ 
tdical  !^]istfes,  were  found  in  an  obscure  comer  of  his 
study,  but  written  in  characters  so  illegible  that  they 
Were  totally  useless.  * 

The  person  of  Dean  Colet,  &s  described  by  Eras-* 
^aus,f  was  tali  and  comely,  and  he  was  blessed  wiih 
to  ea^  polite  address,  which  gave  a  grace  to  every 
thing  he  said  or  did.  His  learning  was  uncommon 
tat  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  his  piety  exemplary^ 
his  sense  solid,  his  philanthroj^  universal,  and  his 
public  spirit  in  the  j)ulpit  unprecedented:  but  his 
salutary  reproof  of  vice  in  high  stations  wa6  con- 
veyed in  such  strong  arguments,  untinctured  with 
pride  or  moroseness,  that  it  procured  him  advance* 
ment  even  under  the  reign  of  a  prince,  wh»  put 
many  of  his  subjects  to  death  for  having  merely 
presumed  to  arraign  his  conduct.  Naturally  lively, 
sanguine,  and  irascible,  he  was  obliged  to  combat  his 
temper  not  only  by  considerations  of  piety  and  phi- 
losophy, but  also  by  the  physical  aid  of  watchings 

*  In  all  probability,  they  were  the  notes,  from  which  he  had 
read  his  public  lectures  at  Oxford. 

t  This  celebrated  man,  who  did  Colet  the  honour  to  call 
him  his  master,  has  given  us  a  hint  of  his  religious  sentiments 
In.  hift  famouil  colloquy*  entitled,  *  Peregrinatio  Religionis  efgSf* 
kT:  which  Colet  is  the  peiison  meant  under  the  name  of  Gratianus 
Fullus.  (Granger.).  In  a  letter  also  to  Jodocus  Jonas^  he  com* 
.posed  his  eulogium ;  characterising  him  as  possessing  a  largeness 
of  mind,  a  solidity  of  judgement,  and  a  freedom  of  ttiOU^^t  atid 
tpee<&ftr beyondmost  of  ^s  contetnporariesi 
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and  fastiiigsi,  which  might  probably  produce  the 
tadium  vita  ascribed  to  him  in  his  declining  years. 
As  a  preacher,  he  was  in  the  selection  and  distribu* 
tion  of  his  matter,  in  his  turn  of  remark,  and  in  hit 
manner  of  elocution  peculiarly  impressive :  so  that 
his  sermons,  though  purposely  adapted  to  vulgar 
capacities,  were  agreeable  to  men  of  wit  and  lealti- 
ing,  and  in  particular  were  highly  admired  by,  no 
mean  judge,  Si?  Thomas  More.  In  a  word,  he  was 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  his  country  and 
his  generation;  and  he  must  be  remembered  with 
gratitude,  as  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  Providence  for  accomplishing  the  Reforma* 
tion:  his  bold  discourses  on  the  abuses  which  had 
crept  into  the  church,  and  the  scandalous  lives  of  the; 
clergy,  having  opened  the  eyes  of  the  nation ;  and 
his  happy  example  in  founding  a  seminary  for  youth 
having  given  birth  to  that  astonishing  increase  of 
those  foundations,  which  took  place  during  the  Uiirtj 
years  immediately  preceding  that  memorable  event 


EXTRACT 


From  his  Coivoocation  Sermon  of  Conforming  and 

Reforming. 


«        «        «        « 

•  II.  OP  EEFOEMATION* 


— *  But  be  ye  reformed  by  the  renewing  of  youf 
mind.  The ,  second  thing  that  St.  Paul  commandeth 
is.  That  we  be  reformed  by  the  renewing  of  our 
mind,  that  we  may  prove  what  is  that  good  will  of 
God^  well-pleasing  and  perfect.    Let  us  be  reformed 
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in  those  rices^  which  be.  in  us  contrary  to  those 
▼irtues  I  mentioned  even,  now ;  that  is,  to  meekness^ 
to  sobriety,  to  charity,  to  spiritual  occupation,  that 
(as  the  said  St.  Paul  writeth  unto  Titus)  denying 
all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts j  we  may  live  so* 
berly^  righteously^  and  virtuously  in  this  present 
world. 

*  This  r^ormation  and  restoring  the  church's  estate 
must  needs  begin  of  you  our  fathers,  and  so  foUow 
in  us  your  priests,  and  in  all  the  clergy.  You  are 
the  heads,  you  are  an  example  of  living  to  us ;  upon 
you  we  look,  as  upon  marks  of  our  direction ;  in  you, 
and  in  your  lives,  we  desire  to  read  (as  in  lively 
books)  how  and  after  what  manner  we  ought  to  live : 
wherefore  if  you  will  consider,  and  pull  out  the 
inotes  that  be  in  your  eyes;  't  is  an  old  proverb. 
Physician,  heal  thyself;  let  me  beseech  you,  spiritual 
physicians,  first  to  take  yourselves  this  purgation  of 
manners,  and  then  afterward  offer  us  the  same  to 
take. 

*  Now  the  way  whereby  the  church  may  be  re- 
formed into  a  better  fashion  is,  not  to  make  new 
laws ;  there  be  ulrcady  laws  enow,  if  not  too  many. 
Nothing  is  hew  under  the  sun^  as  siEdth  Solomon, 
Ecdes.  L  9.  For  the  evils,  that  are  now  in  the 
church,  were  before  in  times  past ;  and  there  is  no 
fault  committed  among  us,  for  which  our  forefathers 
have  not  provided  very  good  remedies  against  them 
in  the  body  of  the  canon  law.  It  is  not  needful 
then,  that  new  laws  and  new  constitutions  be  made, 
but  those  which  are  made  already  be  well  kept  and 
put  in  execution :  wherefore,  I  pray  you,  let  those 
canons  and  laws,  which  are  made,  be  called  for  and 
rehearsed  before  you  in  this  assembly ;  those  canons, 
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I  i9»€^n,  that  restraia  vice,  and  those  that  fwther 

^  JjeX  thpse  Cjanons  be  reheojrsed,  that  do  learn 
(teach)  you,  O  fathers,  not  to  lay  hands  suddenly  on 
any  man,  not  to  be  too  &dle  in  adnuttkig  into  holy 
c^ers ;  for  here  lies  the  <mginal  mi  ^pring-heqd  pf 
all  our  mischiefs,  that  the  gate  of  ordination  is  too 
broad,  the  entrance  too  wide  and  open ;  every  mant 
that  offers  himself,  is  admitted  ev^^  where  without 
putting  back.  Hence  comes  it,  that  we  have  such  It 
iliultitude  of  priests,  who  have  little  learning  mA 
less  piety.  In  my  judgement  it  is  not  enou^  fo?  a 
{Miest  to  construe  a  coUect,  to  put  f(nrth  a  questiiQ. 
to  answer  a  sophism :  but  an  honest,  a  pure  and  hAy 
life  IS  much  more  necessary,  approved  maqners,  ccmh^ 
petent  learning  in  Holy  Scripture,  some  fcapwl^^dge  of 
the  sacraments;  but,  chiefly  and  above  a|l  thjpgPt 
the  fear  of  God  and  love  of  heavenly  life. 

*  Ijet  the  caoons  be  rehearsed,  which  comioaiid 
that  benefices  of  the  church  be  given  only  to  thow 
that  are  worthy ;  ^d  that  promotions  be  n^ade  by 
the  9ght  bailee  of  virtue,  pot  by  nearest  kindredt 
Of  carnal  aflfeotiQn,  or  agceplion  of  persons :  wh^re^ . 
it  haj^neth  now-a-^ys  that  boys,  apd  foQls,  apd 
ijl-Uvei^,  do  reigp  apd  n^e  in  the  church,,  instead  of 
oslld  men,  apd  wise,  ^nd  good. 

<  To  this  end  let  the  canons  be  rehearsed,  whic^ 
farbid  «»d  oppose  the  dirt  of  dmony :  which  c^^ 
ruptioiiii  which  infection,  whidi  cruel  and  detes^Ie 
pestilence  doth  now  creep  abroad  like  a  cank:er  ijt 
th€i  punds  of  priests ;  so  that  in  th^se  days;  many  aar^ 
not  afraid,  .by  entreaty  and  servile  attendaneesji  hf 
rewards  and  js-oinises,  to  procure  to  th^nselYas  gvent 
dignities. 
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^  Let  the  canons  be  rehearsed,  tbat  eonunand  pet* 
sonal  residence  of  curates*  in  their  churches :  tot  of 
1^  man  J  evils  grow,  because  all  offices  now-ardays 
are  performed  by  vicars  f  and  parish-priests ;  yea,  and 
those  foolish  and  unmeet,  often  times  wicked,  that 
seek  nothing  among  the  laity  but  filthy  lucre,  whereof 
eometh  occasion  of  evil  heresies  and  ill-christendom 
in  the  people. 

*  Let  the  canons  be  rehearsed,  which  concern  the 
fives  of  you  fkthers,  and  the  hon^ty  of  us  priests ; 
which  forbid  a  clergyman  to  meddle  in  merchandise 
that  he  be  no  usurer,  no  hunter,  no  oHnmon  gamer 
or  player,  that  he  bear  no  weapoii :  the  canons,  that 
finrbid  dergymen  to  haunt  taverns,  that  forbid  them 
to  have  suspected  familiarity  with  women :  the  canons 
that  ccmmiand  sobriety,  moderation  in  apparel,  and 
temperance  in  adorning  the  body. 

'  And  to,  my  Lords,  these  monks,  prabends  (preben^ 
iai^)  and  religious  men,  let  the  canons  be  rehearsed, 
which  command  them  to  go  the  strait  Way  that  XtaM 
to  heaven,  leaving  the  broad  way  of  the  wcndd ;  whicb 
eommand  them  not  to  turmoil  themselves  in  bushiess^ 
neither  secular  nor  other ;  which  command  that  they 
do  not  sow^  in  princes'  courts  for  earthly  thii^: 
Ibr  it  is  decreed  in  the  first  council  of  Chaioedoi^  j 
*  That  monks  ought  only  to  give  themselves  toprayeair 
and  fasting,  and  to  the  ch^astising  of  the  flesh  and 
observing  of  their  rules.' 

^  Above  aH  tiiingstet  llie  canons  be  rehearsed,  tiiai 
wpptrteaok  to  you,  my  Reverend  Fathers  and  Lord 
Bishops;  laws  conceim^  your  just  and  canoikical 

*  Meaning,  beneficed  clergy  having  oure  of  soub. 
f  Vicarii  depntoH^ 
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electian  in  the  chapters  of  your  churches,  calling 
upon  the  Holy  Ghost :  for  because  those  canons  axe 
not  obeyed  now-a-days  (but  prelates  are  chosen 
oftentimes  more  by  the  favour  of  men,  than  by  tlie 
grace  of  God)  hence  truly  it  comes  to  pass,  that  we 
have  not  seldom  bishops  who  have  little  spirituality 
in  them,  men  rather  worldly  than .  heavenly,  savour- 
ing more  the  spirit  of  this  world  than  the  spirit '  of 
Christ* 

*  *  Let  the  canons  be  rehearsed  of  the  residence  of 
bishops  in  their  dioceses,  which  command  that  th^y 
look  diligently  to  the  health  of  souls,  that  tJiey  sow 
the  word  of  God,  that  they  show  themselves  in  their 
churches,  at  least  on  great  holidays ;  that  they  oflSdate 
in  their  own  persons,  and  do  sacrifice  for  their  people; 
that  they  hear  the  causes  and  matters  of  poor  men ; 
that  they  sustain  fatherless  children  and  widows,  and 
exercise  thiemselves  in  works  of  virtue. 

*  Let  the  canons  be  rehearsed,  concerning  the  right 
bestowing  of  the  patrimony  of  Christ;  the  canons, 
which  command  thsit  the  goods  of  the  church  be 
spent-~not  in  costly  building,  not  in  sumptuous  ap» 
parel  and  pomps,  not  in  feasting  and  banqueting,  not 
in  excess  and  wantonness,  not  in  enriching  of  kins- 
folk, not  in  keeping  of  hounds;  but  in  thingis  pro* 
fitable  and  necessary  for  the  church.  For  when  St. 
Augustine  the  monk  (once  Bishop  of  England) 
asked  Pope  Gregory,  how  the  In^hbps  and  prelates 
in  England  shouldspend  their  goods,  Ivhich  were  the 
offerings  of  faithfiil  people ;  the  said  Pope  answered 
(and  his  answer  is  put  into  the  Decrees,  xii.  2.) 
*  That  the  goods  of  the  bishq)s  ought  to  be  divided 
into  four  parts;  whereof  one  part  ought  to  be  for 
the  bishop  and  his  household,  another  to  hi$  poorer 
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dergymen,  .the  third  to  repair  and  uphold  his  tenc- 
m^its^^  the  foiirth  to  poor  people.' 

^  Let  the  canons  be  rehearsed  (yea,  and  that  often- 
times), which  take  away  the  filthiness  and  corruption 
of  your  courts,  which  take  away  those  daily  new- 
found crafts  for  lucre ;  which  effectually  pull  away 
this  foul  covetousness,  which  is  the  spring  of  all  the 
evils  that  we  feel,  the  fountain  of  all  iniquity. 

^  Lastly,  let  those  canons  and  constitutions  of  our 
fore-fathers  be  renewed,  which  concern  the  celebra- 
tion of  councils:  which  appoint  provincial  sjmods  to 
be  dftiener  used  for  the  reformation  of  the  church ; 
because  there  never  happens  any  thing  more  hurtful 
to  the  church  of  Christ  than  the  lack  of  Councils^ 
both  General  and  Provincial. 

*  When  these .  canons  are  rehearsed  (and  such 
c^ers  as  concern  us,  and  the  correction  of  our  man- 
ners), nothing  will  be  lacking,  but  that  the  same  be 
put  in  executioil  with  all  authority  and  power,  that 
once  (seeing  we  have  a  law)  we  live  according  to  the 
law.  For  which  things,  with  all  due  reverence,  I 
call  chiefly  upon  you,  fathers  (for  this  execution  of 
the  canons,  and  observing  of  the  constitutions,  must 
needs  begLa  at  you)  that  ye  may  teach  us  priests  to 
foDow  you  by  lively  examples ;  or  else  truly  it  will  be 
said  of  you,  .They  lay  grievous  burthens  t^on  other 
men^s  backs^  but  they  themselves  will  not  as  much 
as  touch  them  with  their  little  finger .  Matt,  xxiii.  4. 

*  For  indeed  if  you  keep  the  laws,  and  first  reform 
your  own  lives  to  the  rules  of  the  canon-laws,  then 
shall  ye  give  us  light  (in  which  we  may  see  what  is 
to  be  done  on  our  part),  that  is  to  say,  the  light  of 
your  good  example :  and  we,  seeing  our  fathers  so 
keep  the  laws,  will  gladly  follow  their  steps. 

.    '  The  clergy  and  spiritual  men  being  thus  once  re- 
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fonned  in  the  church,  we  may  then  with  a  just  order 
proceed  to  the  reformation  of  the  laity's  part :  which 
truly  will  be  very  easily  done,  if  we  be  first  i^rmed 
ourselves.  For  the  body  follows  the  soul ;  and  such 
as  the  rulers  in  the  dty  be,  such  are  the  inhabitants. 
Wherefore,  if  priests  that  have  the  charge  of  souls 
be  good,  the  people  will  straight  be  good  toow  Our 
goodness  will  teach  them  far  more,  clearly  and  effec* 
tually  to  be  good,  than  all  other  teachings  and 
preachings  whatsoever:  our  goodness  shall  compel 
them  into  the  right  way,  truly  more  powerfully  than 
aU  your  suspensions,  excommunications,  and  cursmgs. 

•  Wherefore,  if  y^  will  have  the  lay-people  to  live 
after  your  wish  and  will,  first  live  ye  yourselves 
after  the  will  of  God ;  and  so,  trust  me,  ye  shaO 
efiect  in  them  whatsoever  ye  would. 

*  Ye  would  be  obeyed  by  them ;  and  it  is  fit  ye 
should  (for  these  are  the  words  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
lay-people,  Obey  them  that  have  rule  wer  you^  and 
submit  yourselves;  Heb.  xiii.  17.):  but  if  you  will 
have  this  obedience,  first  do  you  perform  within 
yourselves  that,  which  is  the  reason  and  cause  why 
they  ought  to  obey  you,  which  the  said  St.  Paul 
teacheth  (and  it  follows  in  the  text)  viz.  Take  ye 
heed  diligently j  as  those  that  must  give  a  reckoning 

Jar  their  souls;  and  they  wfll  obey  you. 

^  Ye  would  be  honoured  of  the  people ;  and  reascm 
good  (for  St. .  Paul  writes  to  Timothy,  that  the 
priests  who  rule  well  are  worthy  of  double  honour^ 
especially  they  who  labour  in  the  word  and  teach* 
ing;  1  Tim.  iii.  17.):  but  if  you  desire  to  be 
honoured,  first  look  that  you  rule  well,  and  that  you 
labour  in  word  and  teaching;  and  then  shall  the 
people  have  you  in  aU  honour. 

^  Ye  would  reap  their  carnal  things,  and  gather 
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lithes  and  offerings  without  contention;  and  it  is 
very  fit  (for  St.  Paul  writing  to  the  ^Romans  saith» 
//  is  their  duty  to  minister  unto  you  in  carnal 
things;  Rom.  xv.  27.) :  but  you  ought  first  to  wcm 
your  spuitual  things,  and  then  ye  shall  reap  plenti- 
fully their  carnal  things ;  for  truly  that  man  is  very 
hard  and  unjust,  who  idtt  reap  where  he  never 
did  SOW9  and  demret  to  gather  where  he  never 
mattered. 

*  Ye  would  have  the  chiux:h*s  liberty,  and  not  be 
drawn  before  secular  judges :  this  also  is  reasonable ; 
(for  it  is  in  the  Psalms,  Touch  not  mine  anoint ed^ 
Ps.  cv.  15.) :  but  if  ye  desufe  this  liberty,  first  un- 
loose yourselves  fi*pm  the  worldly  bondage,  from 
trucking  with  the  world,  and  from  the  vile  services 
of  men ;  and  lift  up  yourselves  to  the  true  liberty, 
the  spiritual  liberty  of  Christ :  place  your  hearts  and 
affections  upon  his  service,  which  is  perfect  freedom : 
serve  your  God,  and  reign  in  him;  and  then,  be- 
lieve me,  the  people  will  not  touch  the  anointed  of 
their  Lord  God. 

•  Ye  would  be  out  of  business  in  resft  and  peace ; 
and  that  is  convenient :  but  if  ye  would  have  peace, 
return  to  the  God  of  peace  and  love.  Come  again 
to  Christ ;  (in  whom  is  true  peace  '  which  passeth  all 
understanding');  come  again  to  yourselves,  and  to 
your  pri^tly  Uving.  And  (to  make  an  end)  as  St. 
Paul  saith.  Be  Tfe  reformed  by  the  renewing  of  your 
mndy  that  ye  may  savour  the  things  that  be  of 
God;  and  the  peace  of  God  shall  be  with  you^ 
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[1471—1530.] 


J.N  the  life  of  Thomas  Wolsey  we  meet  with  one 
of  the  most  extraordimuy  examples,  which  histoiy  fur> 
nishes,  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  events.  The  son 
of  a  butcher  of  Ipswich  ia  the  county  of  Suffolk,  he 
was  elevated  to.  the  highest  stations  both  in  church 
and  state ;  and  then,  like  an  idol  set  up  by  Fortune 
merely  to  show  her  power,  hurled  down  in  an  instant 
from  all  his  greatness,  and  reduced  to  a  more  wretched 
condition  even  than  that  from  which  he  had  been  ori- 
ginally raised.  It  is  true,  indeed,  he  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  liberal  education:  for  his  &ther,  observ- 
ing iu  him  an  uncommon  aptness  of  apprehension,  sent 
him  early  to  the  ^*ammar-school ;  whence,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  some  kind  friends,  he  was  removed  to 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Here  he  made  so  extra- 
ordinary a  progress,  that  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
when  he  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age;  whence 
he  was  commonly  called  *  The  Boy-Bachdor.*  He 
was  next  admitted  to  a  fellowship  in  the  same  col- 

*  Authorities.     Cavendish's  Life  of  WoUeyf  Biographia 
Britannica^  Fiddes'  Life  of  fVolsei/,  Lord  Herbert's  Lifr  of 
Henry  F/i/.,  and  Rapin's  and  Hume's  Historia  of  England. 
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lege,^  and  subsequently  nominated  master  of  Magda* 
len  school,  where  the  sons  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset 
were  then  placed  for  their  education* 

This  was  a  fortunate  drcumstance  for  the  new  pre* 
ceptor ;  for  the  Marquis,  sending  for  his  bojs  to  pass 
the  ensumg  Christmas  holidays  at  his  countiy^seat^ 
invited  the  master  to  accompany  them.  Delighted 
with  the  conversation  of  one,  who  to  hiis  extensive 
knowledge  added  a  most  insinuating  address,  he 
found  his  sons  likewise  so  much  improved  during  the 
short  time  they  had  been  under  his  care,  that  he  de* 
termined  to  reward  his  diligence  with  some  distin* 
guished  mark  of  approbation:  and  aciDordingly,  a 
benefice  in  his  gift  falling  vacant  during  the  recess^ 
he  bestowed  it  upon  him.  To  this  his  first  eccle* 
Biastical  preferment,  the  rectory  of  Lymington  in 
Somersetshire,  he  was  instituted  in  1500,  beiiig  then 
in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

He  how  qtdtted  the  university  to  take  possession 
of  his  living;  but  an  accident  happened  soon  after^ 
ward,  which  rendered  his  new  situation  extremely 
disagreeable.  Naturally  of  a  free  and  sociable  dis- 
position,  he  lived  upon  the  most  familiar  terms  with 
his  parishioners  and  the  neighbouring  gentlemen.  By 
some  of  these  he  was  drawn  to  a  fair  at  an  adjacent 
town,  where  it  is  said  that  in  a  state  of  intoxication  he 
occasioned  some  disturbance :  upon  which  Sir  Amias 

*(  During  his  holding  the  bursarship  of  this  society,  Magdalen 
tower,  a  structure  universally  admired  for  it*s  beautiful  simplicity 
and  symmetry,  was  finished.  It  was  rumoured,  that  the  bursar 
by  violent  means  procured  from  the  college-treasury  the  needful 
supplies ;  but  this  most  probably,  as  Dr.  Fiddes  suggests,  could 
only  liave  been  under  an  idea  that  he  was  unjustly  opposed, 
contrary  to  som^  previous  authority  received  from  the  society, 
wherein  yet  they  might  think  it  convenient,  by  reason  of  the 
growing  expenses  of  the  building,  that  he  should  be  restrained. 
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Pawlet^  a  jwtiee  of  the  peace,  who  had  akeady  tsk&M 
9kiUSke  to  him^  sethim  in  the  stocks.* 

This  mortifying  accident  gave  Wolsey  a  distaste  to 
Lymington ;  and  the  death  cf  the  Marquis  oi  Dorset, 
which  happened  shortly  ajfterward,  finally  determined 
him  to  leave  it  His  next  situation  was  that  of  chap* 
lain  to  Dr.  Deane,f  Archbisihop  of  Canterbury;  a  sta- 
Han  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the 
*  British  Antiquities/  he  recommended  himself  less  by 
the  interest  of  others  than  by  his  own  assiduity.  Here 
he  grew  greatly  in  favour  with  his  employer,  and  by 
his  means  the  name  of  Wolsey  was  for  the  first  time 
mentioned  at  the  court  of  Rome ;  the  Fope,  on  the 
Archbishop's  request,  granting  his  chaplain  a  diqien* 
sation  to  hold  two  benefices.  This,  however,  was  the 
greatest  advantage  which  Wolsey  reaped  from  the 
connexion;  for  Dr.  Deane  dying  in  1503,  he  was 
obliged  to  seek  another  patron. 

A  man  of  true  genius  and  proportional  industry 
is  seldom  disappointed  in  any  views,  upon  which  h9 

'  *  This  indignity,  so  dishonourable  to  a  clergyman,  Wolsey 
lad  it  not  then  in  his  power  to  resent;  but  he  never  either  fcnr- 
got,  or  forgave  it :  for  on  being  made  Lord  High  ChaciceUor,  he 
sent  for  Sir  Amias  to  London,  and  sharply  reprimanded  him  for 
his  former  disrespectful  behaviour  toward  a  clergyman,  to  whom 
as  a  pastor  he  owed  obedience.  He  also  ordered  him  upon  no 
IMx:ottnt,  without  a  licence  first  obtained,  to  presume  to  quit  the 
capital.  In  consequence  of  which  prohibition  that  gentleman, 
though  he  endeavoured  by  many  little  acts  of  submission  to 
aoflen  the  Chancellor's  anger,  continued  in  the  Middle  Temple 
l^t  less  than  six.  years. 

f  He  had  previously  been  Prior  of  Lanthony,  and  Chancellor 
of  Ireland ;  from  which  station  he  was  raised  successively  to  the* 
bashopric  of  Bangor  in  1496)  and  of  Salisbury  in  1500.  His  me* 
tropolltan  dignity  he  held  only  three  years  (1501 — 1504*),  w^eQ 
ke  made  way  for  the  illustrious  Warham,  Bishop  of  London,  wh«r 
in  15S2  was  succeeded  by  the  still  more  iUustrious  Craamer. 
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employs  the  whde  stiengih  of  his  underBtandiiig. 
Wolsey  found  in  himself  a  particular  indmatioH  to  a 
court-life;  aad  from  several  of  his  expressions  it 
appears,  that  he  actually  anticipated  the  grandeur 
which  awaited  him  in  that  sphere;  for  he  used 
to  say,  **  If  he  could  but  set  one  foot  in  the  cQurt» 
be  would  soon  introduce  his  whole  body."  With  this 
view,  he  studiously  attached  himself  to  persoip  ia 
power;  and  having  during  his  residence  in  the  west 
of  England  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  Sir  John 
Nephant,  who  at  the  time  of  Ardihishop  Deane's 
death  was  treasurer  of  Calais,  and  a  great  favourite 
o£  Henry  VII.,,  he  made  an  offer  to  him  of  his  ser* 
vices :  upon  which  Sir  John,  then  on  the  point  of 
setting  off  for  Calais^  appointed  him  his  chajdain, 
and  took  him  over  to  France  as  one  of  his  family* 
Jn  this  situation;  Wols^  so  effectually  insinuated 
himself  into  the  good  graces  of  his  new  master,  that 
he  wa#  entrusted  with  the  entire  management  of  his 
oflKoe;  and  in  the  administration  of  it  gave  such 
satisfaction,  that  when  Sir  John  oa  account  of  his 
great  age  obtained  leave  to  resign,  he  procured  for 
his  &vourite  the  honour  of  beii^  placed  upon  the  list 
of  royal  chaplains. 

As  Wobey,  however,  well  knew  that  a  bare  settie- 
ment  at  court  was  insufficient  to  secure  a  man's  fu- 
ture fortune  wititiout  a  peculiar  interest  among  the 
courtiers,  he  now  paid  his  devoirs  with  such  success 
to  Fox  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lovel, 
that  they  quickly  recommended  him  to  the  King^ 
upon  an  occasion  which  gave  him  ample  #j^rtu# 
mty  of  disfdajring  his  political  alnlities,  and  thus  laid 
the  basis  of  his  future  promotions. 
^  Jn  the  year  1508,  his  Majesty  having  resolved  to 
enter  into  a  secret  negotiation  with  the  Emp^^or 
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Maximilian,  who  then  resided  at  Bruges,  in  ordet 
to  settle  some  points  previously  to  his  intended  mar- 
riage with  Margaret  Duchess  Dowager  of  Savoy,, 
that  monarch's  only  daughter,  and  wanting  a  proper 
person  to  employ  upon  this  embassy,  no  sooner  heard^ 
of  Wolsey  as  one  admirably  qualified  for  the  pur- 
pose, than  he  comnianded  him  to  be  sent  for;  and 
after  some  private  discourse,  having  fully  satisfied 
himself  c^  his  competency,  ordered  his  despatches  to 
be  prepared :  upon  which  Wolsey  immediately  set  for- 
ward  from  Richmond,  where  the  King  then  kept 
his  court. 

How  was  Henry  surprised,  in  less  than  three 
days  afterward,  to  see  his  envoy  present  himself 
before  him !  *  Supposing  that  he  had  not  yet  com- 
menced his  journey,  he  at  first  began  to  reprove 
him  for  the  dilatory  execution  of  his  orders ;  when 
Wolsey  informed  him  that  he  was  actually  returned 
from  Bruges,  and  had  successfully  terminated  the  ne- 
gotiation,  with  which  he  had  been  charged.  **  Aye !" 
said  the  King ;  "  but,  upon  farther  deliberation  find- 
ing that  something  had  been  omitted  in  your  instruct 
tions,  I  despatched  a  messenger  after  you  with  ftdler 
powers."     To  which  Wolsey  replied,  "  That  he  had 

*  Lord  Bacon's  Aphorism  in  his  *  De  Augmentis  Sctetdiarum^ 
VIII.  19.  applies  to  Ibis  instance  wiA  great  propne^.  Vidistis 

VIRCM  VELOCEM  IN  OPfiRE  SUO :  CORAM  RXOIBUS  STABir,  NXO 

ERiT  INTER  I6N0BILES.  The  shrewd,  he  observes  in  his  eicpli* 
cation,  and  the  popular  are  disliked,  by  their  royal  employers ; 
the  adventurous  are  feared  as  hazardous,  and  the  honest  are 
shunned  %s  unaccommodating.  Sola  velocHas  ad  mandata  (he 
a^ds)  nihil  habet^  guod  non  placeaif  Inmpert  moitu  anim&ntm  re^ 
giorum  celeres  sunt,  et  mora  minus patientes.  Puiant  emrnm-ftdd^ 
vis  ^fficere  posse  : .  illud  tantum  deesse,  ut  citb  JiaU  Itague  anU 
omnia  its  grata  est  celeritas.  No  wonder^  tbe&»  that  Wolsev  wat 
most  acceptable  to  H^iry  VIII. 
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indeed  met  the  messenger  on  the  road  in  his  return, 
and  received  the  powers  which  his  Majesty  men- 
tioned ;  but  having  during  his  stay  at  the  imperial 
court  preconceived  the  purport  of  them,  and  their 
close  connexion  with  his  Majesty's  service,  he  had 
ventured  upon  his  own  authority  to  rectify  what  he 
considered  as  a  mistake  in  his  commission,  and  hum- 
Uy  implored  pardon  for  his  presumption/' 

Henry  was  so  highly  delighted  with  this  prompti- 
tude,  and  with  it's  favourable  issue,  that  he  gave 
him  public  thanks;  declared  him  in  council  a  man 
fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  af- 
fidrs  of  important;  and  rewarded  him  with  the 
deanery  of  liocobi,  and  the  prebends  of :  Walton 
Brinhold  and  Stow.  These  preferments  enabled  him^ 
to  resign  the  living  of  Lymington ;  and,  to  complete 
his  good  fortune,  his. gracdul  and  eloquent  relation  of 
the  particulars  of  his  late  ^nbassy  before  the  council 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  grew- 
extremely  fond  of  his  compa:ny* 

In.  1509,  Henry  VII.  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
who  at  his  accession  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age. 
A  more  fortunate  event  could  not  possibly  have  hap- 
pened for  Wcdsey ;  his  firm  friend  the  bishop  of  Win- 
Chester  having  now  a  motive  of  interest,  as  well  as 
of  affection,  to  induce  him  to  forward  bis  promotion.  ^ 
The  infhience,  which  that  crafty  prelate  had  main- 
tamed  in  the  cabinet  during  the  late  reign^  having 
given  way  to  the  ascendency  acquired  over  the  young 
king  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  he  introduced  Wolsey 
to  his  new  master,  with  the  double  view  of  opposing, 
his  rival,  and  of  suj^rting  his  own  weight  in  the 
cabinet.  In  ccmsequ^ce  of  this  jdati,  in  the  first 
year  of  Henry  VHI.  Wolsey  was  appointed  the  royal 

VOL.  I..  D 
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^Imoner;  and  iQxm  Hxa  conyicCioB  of  the  O0rru(»t  9iid 
rapacious  Empson  received  that  minister's  house^  near 
the  rojel  palace  of  Bridewdl  in  Fleet-sfxeet,  with 
several  lands  and  ten^nents  a{q;iertaining  to  the 
forfeited  estate.  In  151Q»  he  was  admitted  Privy* 
Cou)aciUor»  and  made  R^orter  of  the  prdbeedings 
in  the  Star-Chmber,  Canon  of  Wiadsor,  and  Register 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  Thus  firmlj  seated,  he 
soon  convinced  his  ejAseopal  patron  that  he  had  totally 
mistaken  his  chareeter^  by  supplanting  at  once  both 
hkn  aad  his  antagonist. 

It  may  be  necesssry  to  trace  the   means,    by 
which  Wolaey  gained  ike  entire  confidence  of  hia 
master,  and  the  total  managem^at  ef  puUic  afiairs. 
^  The  y<Ning  King,  who  had  been  kept  under  mudi 
restraint  by  his  fatiuer,  was  now  gveatly  disposed,'^ 
says  Catvndidi,.  ^^  to  give  a  loose  to  pfeasure,  and  to 
fbllow  his  princely  appetite  and  desire*    H£s  old  and 
foithfttL  counseHoiB  wouM,  however,  occasionally  ad* 
vise  him  to  attend  more  to  the  public  eoDcems  of  the 
nation,  and  to  the  duties  of  his  regal  chamcter :  but 
the  almoner  took  upon  him  to  discharge  Hie  King  oT 
the  burthen  of-  such  weighty  and  troublesome  bush 
ness,  putting  him  in  comfort,  that  he  should  need  not 
to  spaie  any  time  ef  his  pleasure  for  any  business  that 
should  happen  in  the  council,  so  long  as  he  diould  be 
there ;  who  having  his  Grace's  authority,  and  by  his. 
commandment,  doubted  not  to  see  aU  things  weU  asd 
sufficiently  perfected,  making  his  Grace  privy  first  of' 
^  such  matters,  before  h^  would  proceed  to  t^  bc-" 
complishment  of  the  same,  whose  mind  and  {deaaure- 
he  would  follow  to  the  utteniiost:   whefew^  the 
king  was  wonderfully  pleased.'\  f;'. 

In  1513>  Wolsey  gave  $uch  a  striking  pro<^  of  his^ 
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4bopapiy  £ear  ^e  management  even  of  miUtary  busi-* 
Xiesfi^  tlt)i4  Heniy  firom  that  time  bestowed  upon  him 
Ms  ui^)l9li4ed  confidence*  A  war  witih  France  *  hav- 
ia^  b^ei^  pescdved  upon  in  council,  his  Majesty,  deter- 
mined to  invpule  that  kingdom  in  person,  committe4 
to  Wcdisl^y  the  care  of  providing  the  fcmnidable  ar- 
maiB^nt  ^mfdoyed  upon  the  occasion ;  and  Wolsey, 
thoygh  tlie  task  to  him  was  new,  and  to  any  on^ 
irnirt  have  teen  difficult,  instantly  undertook  it,  to 
^ow  that  he  would  not  in  any  thing  scruple  to  do  hii^ 
utmost  in  obeying  his  sovereign's  commands.  The 
extnaordinary  despatch  with  which  he  completed  his 
preparatiws  so  greatly  pleased  the  King,  that  he 
lieatowed  upop  him  the  deanery  of  Hereford,  and 
inade  him  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

HJepry  reached  Calais  June  30, 1513,  accompanied 
hy  tJie  chief  officers  of  his  court,  and  by  his  favourite 
W^flsey.  The  principal  part  of  his  army  had  landed 
before  hup*  and  were  laying  siege  to  Terouenne,  a 
town  stemtted  On  the  frontiers  of  Picardy.  He  now 
toc^  upon  himself  the  command ;  and  within  a  short 
tmoe  the  emptor  Maximilian  arrived  in  the  ^ng- 
liab  e^mp  with  a  considerable  reinforcement,  assuiped 
the  dOss  of  St.  George,  and  accepted  the  daily  pay 
vt  a  huQfired  drowns.  Soon  afterwards  the  English 
fdl  in  wiih  a  convoy  of  provisions  and  ammunition 
intended  fy^  the  besieged ;  upon  which  a  general  en- 
gagetnent  ensued,  whpn  the  French  were  totally  de- 

^  Henry  had  been  T^arnestlj  solicited  by  Julliis  II.  to  enter 
into  this  wfr  against  Louis  Xlf.,  the  Pope's  avowed  enemy:  and 
l¥olsey  hvipself,  it  is  shrewdly  conjectured,  advised  it,  with  the 
view  of  recommending  himself  to  the  court  of  Rome;  nor  was 
tt^  king'  averse  from  i(,  in  consideration  of  the  JSoglish  claiins 
upon  di^  crowjii  of  pr^npe. 
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feated.*  Terouenne  surrendering  in  consequence  of 
this  victory,  Henry  delivered  it  up  to  Maximilian, 
who  immediately  ordered  it's  walls  to  be  razed,  that 
the  dominions  of  his  grandson  (Charles  of  Austria) 
might  be  secured  from  it's  future  insults* 

The  English  prince  next  laid  siege  to  Toumay, 
which  capitulated  in  a  few  days :  and  as  the  Bishop 
refiised'  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  he 
bestowed  the  see  upon  Wolsey,  who  held  it  five  years, 
and  on  the  restoration  of  the  city  obtained  an  annual 
pension  in  lieu  of  it  from  the  French  monarch. 

Soon  after  the  surrender  of  Toumay,  Henry  con- 
cluded a  new  treaty  with  the  Emperor,  which  was 
ratified  at  lisle.  He  then  embarked  for  England, 
where  he  arrived  in  October  after  a  short  but  splendid 
can^paign;  and  in  the  following  year  (1514)  promoted 
Wolsey  first  to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  and,  on  the  death  of 
Cardinal  Bainbridge,  to  the  archbishopric  of  York. 

About  this  period  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  finding  the 
exchequer  almost  exhausted,  was  glad  to  resign  his 
office  of  Treasurer,  and  retire  from  court.  The  Bishop 
of  Winchester  likewise,  partly  overcome  by  years 
and  infirmities,  and  partly  disgusted  at  Wolsey's 
ascendency,  withdrew  himself  to  the  care  of  his  dio- 
cese. The  Duke  of  Suffolk  also  had  taken  offence, 
that  the  King  by  his  favourite's  persuasion  had 
refused  to  pay  a  debt,  which  he  had  contracted  during 
his  abode  in  France;  and  thencefixrward  affected 
to  live  in  privacy.  These  various  incidents  left 
Wolsey  without  a  rival,  and  his  power  became  abso- 
lute ;  though,  when  Fox  previously  to  his  retirement 
warned  Henry,  **  not  to  suffer  the  servant  to  be  greater 

*  From  the  precipitation,  with  which  the  vanquished  fled| 
this  engagement  was  denominated  *  The  Battle  of  Spars/ 
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than  his  master/'  that  prince  replied,  *^  That  he  knew 
well  how  to  retain  all  his  subjects  in  obedience." 

But  it  was  a  master-stroke  of  policy  in  Wolsey, 
while  he  secretly  directed  all  the  public  councils,  con- 
stantly to  pretend  an  implicit  subjection  to  the  royal 
will ;  thus  conce^ding  from  his  sovereign,  whose  im- 
perious temper  would  otherwise  have  ill  brooked  a 
director,  the  authority  which  he  was  daily  gaining 
.over  him :  and  Henry^  in  nothing  more  violent  than 
in  his  attachments  while  they  lasted,  thought  he 
.could  never  sufficiently  reward  a  man  so  entirely 
devoted  to  his  service.  In  consequence  of  this, 
Wokey  held  at  one  time  such  a  multitude  of  prefer- 
ments, as  no  churchman  beside  himself  had  ever 
OHnbined,  He  was  even  permitted  to  unite  with  the 
see  of  Yotk  the  bishoprics  of  Durham  and  Win- 
chester,^ and  the  rich  abbey  of  St,  Alban's :  and  the 
Pope  observing  that  in  fact  he  governed  the  nation, 
with  the  view  of  engaging  his  interest  in  favour  of 
the  Vatican,  in  1515  completed  his  exaltation  by 
creating  him  Cardinal  of  St.  Cecile  beyond  the  Tiber. 

The  pageantry,  which  Wolsey  assumed  upon  this 
new  accession  of  dignity,  is  hardly  to  be  parallelled. 
The  splendor  of  his  equipage,  and  the  costliness  of 
his  apparel,  exceeded  all  description.  He  caused  his 
cardinal's  hatf  to  be  borne  aloft  by  a  person  of  rank ; 
and,  when  he  came  to  the  king's  chapel,  he  would  not 


*  See  a  note  extracted  from  Barnes*  Works^  p.  210.  A,  D. 
1573,  in  Dr.  Wordsworth's  valuable  *  Ecclesiastical  Biogtaphy,' 
I.  341*  The  bishoprics  of  Bath,  Worcester,  and  Hereford  also 
were  at  this  time  held  by  foreigners  living  abroad,  who  received 
from  the  Cardinal  an  annual  payment  of  money  in  lieu  of  their 
episcopal  revenues. 

f  See  ib.  343,  on  the  honours  exacted  to  this  hat,  from  Tindal's 
Works^  A,  D.  1572,  and  Fox's  Acts. 
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mSkt  it  te  be  laid  mj  wh^ife  ^c^pt  ttpcM  tfilf  ^R^^ 
A  priest^  sieiected  for  his  size  and  comfeMnessi  <3Ai*ie4 
i^ore  hiiti  a  fiillar  of  silver,  lipoii  «h#  tOp  of  which 
^as  plaic^a  A  aross ;  Irhile  aiiothet*  6f  eqtHil  fct«Kii« 
fetid  beatiitjr  ihai-ched  along^  beaf^g  the  eft)sto  of  Yi^* 
eten  ill  the  diocese  of  Canterbuiyj  cofttrary  to  ttife 
established  aitangem^nt  betWeert  those  fivil  ifi€itiD<- 
polifkm.  The  i^Bople  indeed  with  A  CatistiC  me&t 
i5b96rVed^  thfey  were  iioW  seiisiWe^  that  dlie  (^xj^ 
alone  W^  ndt  sufficient  for  the  expiafl(^  d*  hte 
l)flfetice«.  But  Warham  the  Chancefior,  md  htt^h^ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  having  frequtotly  retnonstrMdl 
dgaiiist  this  affront  without  effect,  chose  tathet  tto 
retire  from  public  employtnetit,  than  wagfe  ail  un- 
equal contest  With  the  haughty  favourite*  Ite  ao^ 
t^drdingly  resigned  the  seals,  which  Were  blithediately 
entrusted  to  Wolsey.  Upon  this  new  pf 0lnDtit»h»  he 
lidded  to  his  former  parade  fiifur  footm(^ii  with  gik 
|)ole-a^es,  a  getitkman  to  caHry  th6  g)*eat  seal  before 
him,  aiid  an  additit)nal  tt^  6l  attendants  Who  t^te 
Dti  horseback^  While  he  himself  was  fnoutit^d  upon  a 
mtile  caparisoned  with  crimsbn  velvet.  In  this  state, 
he  resorted  every  Sunday  to  the  court  at  Gr^snwich 
from  York-House,  now  Whitehall. 

The  CaMinali  whUe  he  was  otily  almon)^  ta  thb 
King,  haA  rendered  himself  extrehidy  unpopular  by 
his  sentences  in  the  Star-^hambeTi^  a  most  arbittary 
and  unconstitutional  court,  where  without  any  re^ 
spect  to  the  justice  of  the  cause  he  decided  every 
thing  in  confonnity  to  his  master's  wishes.  But  in 
his  function  of  Chancellor  he  hiade  full  amends,  by 
discharging  his  duty  with  as  penetrating  a  judgtoienjt, 
and  as  enlarged  a  knowledge  of  law  and  equity,  as 
any  who  have  ever  held  that  great  office. 

To  increase  his  power  WweVer  oV^f  th6  elergy,  as 
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well  as  the  laity,  he  contmued  to  gnisp  at  farther 
ecclesiastical  prefiexinent;  and  in  this^  a$  in  every 
thing  else,  he  quicklj  succeeded.  Cardinal  Cam-* 
peggio  had  been  sent  as  a  legate  into  England,  in 
order  to  procure  a  tithe  from  the  clergy^,  fe^  the  pur^ 
pose  of  enaUing  the  Pope  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
the  Turks.  But  this  pcetcKt  had  been  so  fi^quently 
adopted  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  Romis^  courts 
that  it  had  lost  if  s  influence.  The  clergy,  theref<»:e, 
refus^  to  con^ply  with  Lao's  demand.  Upon  this^ 
Campeggio  was  recalled  in  1516;  and  the  King 
despred  that  Wdsey,  who  had  been  joined  in  th§ 
commission,  might  be  singly  Invested  with  the  lega* 
tane  power,  together  with  the  right  of  visiting  all 
the  dergy  and  monasteries,  and  even  oi  suspending 
&r  att  entire  twelvemonth  the  wbol(e  constitutions  and 
laws  of  the  church. 

This  additional  honour  was  no  sooner  obtained, 
than  Wdsey  made  a  still  greater  display  c^  pomp  and 
magnificence.*  On  solemn  feast-days,  he  said  mate 
after  the  manner  of  the  Pope  himself:  he  had  not 
oniy  bishops  and  abbots  to  serve  him,  but  even  en* 
gaged  the  first  nobility  to  give  him  water  and  toweki 
and  Warham  having  subseribed  himself  at  the  foot  of 
a  letter,  **  Your  loving  brother,"  Wolsey  complained 
of  his  presumpticm  in  challengii^  such  an  equality. 
When  the  Primate  was  told  however  of  the  offence 
which  he  had  given,  be  simply  obsierred,  *^  Know  ye 
not,  that  this  man  is  drwik  with  too  much  power?'* 
But  Wdsey  carried  the  matter  far  beyond  the  meie 
6iv<dities  ci  external  ostentation.     He  erected  aa 

*  His  EgOf  meus  et  rex  (which  is  preserved  i^xm  a  label  issuiDg 
from  the  Cardinal's  mouth,  in  one  of  his  prints)  is  justified  by 
Granger,  as  idiomatic.  ^*  The  schoolmaster,"  he  adds,  ♦♦ap- 
pears to  have  got  lAie  lihter  of  the  coiirtier/' 
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office  under  the  name  of  the  Legatme  Court,  in 
whieh  (as  Lord  Herbert  informs  us)  he  exercised  a 
most  odious  and  tyrannical  jurisdiction :  and  he  ren- 
dered it  still  more  obnoxious  by  placing  over  it  one 
John  Allen,  a  man  of  scandalous  life,  trhom  he  him- 
self as  Chancellor  had  condemned  for  perjuty .  This, 
wretch  committed  all  kinds  of  rapine  and  extortion : 
for,  it  being  his  function  to  inquire  into  the  general 
mcHrals,  no  offence  escaped  censure  and  punishment, 
unless  privately  bought  off.  Thus,  as  the  rules  of 
conscience  are  in  many  cases  of  greatei^  extent  than 
those  of  law,  Wolsey  found  means  of  scrutinising  the 
most  secret  concerns:  besides,  under  thfa  pretence, 
he  arrogated  a  power  to  call  in  question  the  execu- 
tors  of  wills,  and  others  in  similar  drcumstances. 
He  summoned  also  religious  persons  of  what  degree 
soever  before  him,  and  terrified  them  with  threats  of 
expulsion,  tiU  they  had  compounded.  In  addition  to 
all  this,  every  benefice,  as  it  feU  vacant,  was  imme* 
diately  conferred  upon  one  of  his  creatures. 

When  Warham  at  last  ventured  to  inform  the 
fiing  of  these  usurpations,  he  professed  his  entire 
ignorance  of  the  whole  matter :  **  A  man,"  said  he, 
^*  is  not  so  Uind  any  where  as  in  his  own  house! 
But  do  you  go  to  Wolsey,  and  if  any  thing  be  amiss, 
direct  him  to  amend  it."  A  reproof  of  this  kind  was 
not  likely  to  receive  much  attention ;  and  in  effect  it 
only  augmented  Wolsey's  enmity  to  Warham,  whom 
he  had  never  loved  since  the  dispute  about  erecting 
his  crosses.  One  London  however,  having  prosecuted 
the  Legate's  judge  in  a  court  of  law,  and  convicted 
him  of  malversation  and  iniquity,  the  clamour  at  last 
reached  the  King's  ears,  who  rebuked  the  Cardinal 
so  sharply,  that  he  thenceforward  became,  if  not 
)Qpre  ^uitable,  more  w^ry  than  before* 
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He  was  now  building  himself  a  magnificent  palace 
at  Hampton-Court,  whither  he  sometimes  retired^  as 
well  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  work,  as  to  procure 
a  short  recess  from  the  fatigues  of  business.  These 
were  at  this  time  very  great ;  for,  beside  the  concerns 
c^  his  archbishopric,  his  legatine  character,  and  his 
chancellorship,  he  had  all  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
upon  his  hands :  yet  was  the  pubKc  tranquiUity  so 
well  established,  and  the  general  administration  of 
justice  so  exact,  that  ease  and  plenty  blessed  the  land 
beyond  the  experience  of  many  preceding  mgns. 
This  happy  state  of  domestic  quiet  induced  Henry» 
in  1520,  lA  compliance  with  the  solicitations  of 
Francis  I.  to  consent  to  an  interview  with  that  Mo- 
narch between  Guisnes  and  Ardres;  the  two  Sove- 
reigns, by  mutual  consent,  committing  the  regulation 
of  the  ceremonial  to  the  Cardinal's  discretion. 

The  occasion  of  this  interview  was  the  death  of 
Maximilian,  which  had  happened  the  preceding  year : 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Kings  of  France  and 
S^pain,  the  two  competitors  for  the  imperial  throne, 
separately  paid  their  court  to  Wolsey,  to  engage  his 
master  in  their  interest;  and  that  subtile  states- 
man, encouraging  both  in  turn,  received  on  both 
sides  very  rich  presents  and  pensions.  The  latter 
(the  celebrated  Charles  V.)  succeeded  in  the  contest ; 
and  having  other  grounds  for  a  rupture  with  Francis, 
privately  visited  England  in  15199  after  his  election, 
by  the  Cardinal's  connivance,  in  order  to  divert  Henry 
from  this  memorable  interview  *     Henry  met  him  at 

^  At  this  meeting,  us  we  leam  from  Erasmus  in  his  preface 
to  Jerom,  Wolsey  took  upon  him  to  issue  an  injunction,  that 
the  clergy  should  all  appear  dressed  in  silk  or  damask.  Arch- 
bkhop  Warbam   alone,    despising  the  edict,  wore  his  usual 
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Dover ;  but  all  he  could  be  prevaikd  upon  tofroitdse 
was,  th&t  nothing  should  be  transacted  between  him 
and  the  French  prince  prejudicial  to  the  imperial 
rights.  The  Cardinal  was  now  cajressed  and  flat- 
tered by  most  of  the  powers  of  Europe.  The  senate 
of  Venice  in  particular  felicitated  him  by  letter  upon 
the  fortunate  issuis  .of  &a  undertakings  which  r^uired 

clothes*  Of  this  respectable  prelate's  character,  as  drawn^  by 
Brasmus  (Ep.  cxxxv.,  and  Ecclesiast.  Y.  810.)  Jortin  has  given 
copious  extracts,  and  subjoins  a  passage  so  full  of  taste,  princi-* 
pie,  aad  feeling,  that,  slightly  connected  ste  it  is  with  the  sub- 
ject,  I  Ciinnot  prevail  upon  myself  io  withhold  it  from  die  reader  i 
**  It  is  with  a  melancholy  kind  of  pleasure  that  I  transcribe  Uiese 
passfiges,  and  shall  in  other  parts  of  this  work  insert  other  testi-> 
monies  to  the  honour  of  the  Archbishop ;  whilst  in  the  character 
of  this  amiable  primate,  drawn  by  so  masterly  a  hand,  I  coih 
template  thst  of  my  late  patron  (Thomas  Herriiig,  Arcbbisfaap 
of  Canterbuily)  who,  beside  the  good  qualities  in  which  he  re-* 
sembl^d  Warham,  had  piety  without  superstition  and  moder- 
ation without  meanness,  an  open  and  a  liberal  way  of  thinkings 
and  a  constant  attachment  to  the  cause  of  sober  and  rational 
liberty,  both  civil  and  religious*  Thus  he  lived,  and  died ;  and 
few  great  men  ever  pasied  through  this  malevolent  world,  better 
beloved  and  less  censured  Uiap  he. 

**  He  told  me  once,  with,  an  obliging  condescension  which  I  can 
never  forget,  that  he  would  be  to. me  what  Warham  was  to 
Erasmus ;  and  what  he  promised^  he  performed :  only  less  for- 
tunate in  the  choice  of  his  bumble  fHend,  who  could  not  be  to 
him  what  Erasmus  waft  to  Warham,  But  if  these  psges  should 
live,  protected  by  the  subject  which  they  treat,  and  the  mate^ 
rials  of  which  they  are  compos^cl,  they  may  perhaps  assist  in 
doing  justice  to  his  memory. 

His  mikd  dUectum  nomen  maneique  verendoSf 
His  saltern  accumulem  donis^  etjungar  amico 
Munere!  Non  totus^  raptus  licet ^  opiime  prastd^ 
Eriperis :  redit  os  placidum^  moresque  berdgni^ 
Et  venit  ante  octdos  etpectore  vivit  inmgo.**  ' 

(Life  of  Erasmus.) 
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di^  io^st  «(>t)8ummate  prudence:  Hm  Pope  Hkewise 
ttmismitt^  liim  the  sttaofftst  iestiiiioiiies  of  his  ap- 
]Ht>btific^  gi^anthig  him  a  yearly  pension  of  two 
tilMsted  dueals,  aiid  constituting  him  Perpetual  Ad- 
fiti^bi^tr^tc^  of  the  bishopric  of  Badajoss. 

By  tiiese  extensive  subsidies  from  folreign  courts, 
Md  the  unlimited  munificence  d[  his  own  sor^«eign, 
who  was  continusllly  loading  him  with  spiritual  and 
temporal  monopolies^  Wdsey's  income  is  reported  to 
have  fallen  little  short  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown 
itself,  frhis  was  a  circumstance  sufficient  to  raise  the 
MMa&a  of  a  nature,  in  itsdf  so  a^fiAng,  to  the  most 
eiLtravagant  height 

Upon  the  death  of  Leo  X.  in  1A20,  aiming  at 
nothing  less  than  the  succession  to  St.  Peter's  chair, 
he  immediatdy  despatched  a  secretary  with  proper 
Instructions  to  Rome;  at  the  same  time  assuring 
both  Charles  and  Francis  by  fetter,  that  if  he  suc- 
<^eded  fai  the  object  of  his  application,  they  should 
nieet  with  lih^  most  friendly  retribution.  The  ferm^ 
of  these  princes,  indeed,  was  bound  by  repeated  pro- 
mises to  assist  him  in  procuring  the  papacy:  but. be- 
£»e  the  messenger  arrived  at  Rome,  the  election  had 
ftllfen  on  Adrian  Bishop  of  Tortosa,  who  had  been 
the  Etnperor^s  tutor;  though  Widsey  u^nm  three 
recessive  scrutinies  had  nine,  twdve,  and  nmeteen 
vobes. 

Chagrined  as  he  must  naturally  have  been  at  this 
dupUcity,  he  yet  smothered  his  resentmeiit  for  the 
piPesent,  acc^ted  the  excunes  of  Charles  on  his  se- 
cond visit  to  England;  and,  upon  the  death  of 
Adrian  VI.  in  1523,  applied  again  for  his  interest, 
which  was  positively  engaged  to  him  for  the  next 
vacancy.     But  though  this  application  was  «»econded^ 
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by  a  recommendatory  letter  under  Heniy's  own  hand, 
and  Wolsey,  knowing  the  power  of  gold  over  the 
conclave,  had  taken  care  not  to  leave  that  .mighty 
engine  unemployed,  his  hopes  were  -destined,  to  un- 
dergo a  secojQd  disappointment.  "  This  was  owing 
principally  to  his  reliance  upon  the  Emperor,  who 
never  intended  that  he  should  be  Pope,  though  he 
liad  settled  an  annual  pension  upon  him,  and  at  dif^ 
ferent  times  treated  him  with  the  utmost  complaisance 
and  distinction.* 

In  1521,  in  an  assembly  of  prelates  and  clergy 
held  at  York-House,  the  doctrines  of  Luther  were 
condemned :  forty-two  of  his  errors  were  enumerated; 
and  Wolsey,  after  publishing  the  papal  buU  against 
Luther,  ordered  aU  persons,  under  pain  of  excommu- 
nication,  to  bring  in  such  books  of  that  heretic  as 
were  then  in  their  hands.  Notwithstanding  this 
however  it  appears,  from  an  article  of  his  impeach- 
ment, that  he  was  no  persecutor ;  for  he  was  accused 
of  having,  by  his  remissness,  permitted  Lutheranism 
to  gain  ground. 

His  pride  and  ostentation,  together  with  his  un- 
bounded power,  raised  him  many  powerful  enemies, 
especially  among  the  nobility,  whom  he  affected  to 
treat  with  arrogance  and  contempt.  This  behaviour 
was  openly  resented  by  Stafford,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, the  only  courtier  who  ventured  to  oppose  him. 
Him  therefore  Wolsey  resolved  to  sacrifice,  appre- 
hending that  his  discontent  might  otherwise  even- 
tually produce  some  effect  upon  the  King.  Buck- 
ingham was  one  of  the  greatest  subjects  of  the  king- 


♦  He  frequently  stiled  hhn,   in  his  letters,  "  Our  most  de.ar 
and  special  friend/* 
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dom,  extremely  beloved  by  the  people,  and  as  He- 
reditary High-ConstaUe   of  England  in  possession 
of  a  post,   which   empowered  him   to  control  the 
actions  even   of  his   sovereign.      This    office    was 
abolished  at  his  death,   and  was  perhaps  one  chief 
cause  of  hastening  that  event ;   for  Henry  had  fre- 
quently expressed  his  jealousy  of  it's  authority.    The 
ceremonial,  indeed,  observed  by  him  at  the  corona^ 
tion  had  been  exceedingly  disgustful  to  this  arbi- 
trary prince.     It  was  customary  for  the  Constable  to 
receive  a  sword  from  the  king,  which  he  held  in  his 
hand  pronouncing  aloud,  *^  With  this  sword  I  will 
defend  thee  against  all  thine  enemies,  if  thou  go- 
vemest  according  to  law ;  and  with  this  sword  I  and 
the   people  of  England  will  depose  thee,   if  thou 
breakest  thy  coronation-oath.**     The  Duke  having 
imprudently  asserted  in  private  company,  that  if  the 
king  should  die  without  issue,  he  would  claim  the 
crown   as  the  descendent  of  Anne  of  Gloucester, 
grand-daughter  to  Edward  III.,   in  which  case  he 
would  punish  Wolsey  according  to  his  demerits ;  the 
Cardinal  by  his  spies  discovered  that  he  corresponded 
with  one  Hopkins,  a  monk  and  pretended  prophet, 
who  had  given   him  hopes    of   succeeding  to  the 
throne.     This  indiscretion  combined  with  the  nature 
of  his  office,  and  his  public  disapprobation  of  Wolsey, 
to  revive  Henry's  suspicions.     Wolsey  having  col- 
lected materials  for  an  impeachment,  and  deprived 
the  duke  of  his  two  principal  Mends  (the  Earl  of 
Northximberland  his  father-in-law,  whom  on  a  slight 
pretext  he  had  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  the 
Earl  of  Surrey  his  son-in-law,  whom  he  hieid  sent  go- 
venior  to  Ireland)  caused  him  to  be  arrested,  and 
accused  of  high*treason.     Of  this  he  was  convicted 


if  0.  thioat  and  partiii  house  of  peersr,  and  s^e^iiQijr 
pud  the  foFfdt;  with  his  hei^i  Thencefc^h  \m 
pii^stiy  adversary  lost  his  little  tetnatning  q?^d|.t 
with  the  people  of  England,  who  openly  libelled  hi^i 
for  thi»  act  of  tyraQiii?  cruielty.  The  Emp^Qt  4)9Qf 
iQHm  hearing  of  the  Duke's  death,  excWnaed,  "  that 
the  butcher'3  do^  had  worried  the  im&^  hurt  in 
^Jgnglaod/' 

.  At  this  periods  Charles  and  Francis  having  inad^ 
Henry  the  umpire  of  their  long-protracted  quarrel^ 
he  empowered  tiie  Cardinal,  as  his  repfesenl^tive,  to 
treat  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  contending 
princes  at  Calais.  The  ccm&reiices  were  opened  on 
fee  fourth  of  August ;  but  Wokey  counteaanQed  imr 
pedal  demands  of  such  an  extravagant  desmption^ 
that  the  French  ministers  rejected  them  t  upon  whkh 
thie  Bnglish  minister  paid  a  visit  to  Charles  at  Bn^es,* 
and  being  received  with  all  the  honours  due  to  royalty. 
In  his  maMer^s  name,  concluded  with  him  an  ^iff^nsivQ 
alUance.  Henry  engaged  to  invade  France  the  fci-^ 
lowing  summer  with  40,000  men,  and  betrothed  t^ 
the  Emperor  the  Princess  Mary,  his  only  child ;  an 
arrangement  not  only  contrary  to  the  true  inteire^t^ 
of  the  kingdom,  but  having  a  tendency  likewise  to 
render  it  eventually  dependent  upon  that  Monarch, 
by  consigning  to  him  the  heii^ss  of  the  Engli* 
crown.  War  was,  accordingly,  declared  against 
France  in  1522.  But  this  sham^ul  treaty  proved 
ultimately  one  cause  of  the  Cardinal's  disgrace :  for 
in  order  to  maintain  the  incidental  charges  of  the 

*  **  He  was  saluted  at' the  entering  into  the  town  of  a  merry 
fellow  which  said,  Salve  rex  regis  tut  at  que  regni  suif  *  Hail  both 
ting  of  thy  king,  and  also  of  his  realm****  (TindalV  Works, 
p.  370,h 
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Wdr,  the  King  bj  Us  Ikyourite's  advice  exMled  • 
genial  loan  from  his  subjects,  amounting  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  dfects  of  the  laity,  and  one-fourth  of 
those  of  the  clergy.  This,  says  Rapin,  excite  g^i^^ 
vA  clamours  against  the  Cardinal  thron^ioiat  tlie 
kmgdom ;  but,  on  the  tax  being  more  genOy  levied 
than  had  been  originally  intended^  Hke  storm  fw 
awhile  blew  over,  though  anotiier  circumstance  oc» 
casioned  some  fruitless  oomplaints  against  him. 

Among  other  breRiches  of  erudition,  he  founded 
the  first  Greek  Frofessorship  at  Oxford :  *  but  not 
thinking  tfaikt  a  suiBcient  mark  of  his  esteem,  ift 
1525  he  deteimined  to  build  a  college,  and  to  furnish 
it  with  co{Hes  of  aQ  the  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican,^ 
as  a  lasting  monument  of  his  gratitude  to  the  aemi* 
nary  in  which  he  had  received  his  education ;  and 
having  obtained  the  royal  assent,  he  laid  th6  forst  stone 
of  the  magnificent  structure,  then  caUed  Cardinal^ 
but  now  Christ's  ColIege,f   Oxford,  with  a  super- 


*  He  had  previoasly.  In  1519,  funded  at  the  same  nMv^ruiy 
a  puhlic  lecture  m  riietoric  and  humamty,  aod  endoived  bodi 
these  etttablishmeBts  with  coasiderable  adpendi*  Four  or  £▼» 
years  afterward,  Robert  Wakefield  opeaed  a  pi^c  lecture  for 
the  learned  languages  at  Cambridge,  on  the  suggestion  of 
Henry  VIII.;  and  there  also  Robert  Barnes  prior  of  the  Augus-' 
tines,  assisted  by  his  pupil  Thomas  PameU,  elucidated  Plautus, 
Terence,  and  Cicero,  within  the  precincts  of  his  own  monai-' 
lery;  while  Erasmus,  the  fourth  Lady  Margaret's  Professor, 
expounded  to  the  students  a^  large  the  Grammar  of  Chn^soloniS. 

f  Or  Christ-Church.  On  the  gate-house  at  the  entrance  iote^ 
tbe  Gollege,^  he  set  his  own  arms  above  the  King's,  At  this, 
says  Fuller,  **  Henry  took  just  o&nce.  This  was  no  verbal,  Iwiti 
a  real  Ego  et  Rex  meusy  excusable  by  no  plea  in  manncss  or 
grammar,  except  only  by  (;that  which  is  r^her  fault,,  thao^  figur&)i 
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scription  in  honour  of  the  founder :  erecting  at  tlie 
same  time  a  g^aqunar-school  at  Ipswich,  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  to  qualify  young  scholars  for  admits 
tance  to  it.    But  in  the  prosecution  of  these  schemes^ 
he  struck  upon  a  dangerous  rock ;   for  having  raised 
his  college  on  the  scite  of  a  dissolved  priory,    be- 
stowed upon  him  by  the  King  for  that  purpose,  he 
farther  procured  authority  to  suppress  several  monas-, 
teries  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  view 
of  providing  funds  to  support  his  new  society.     The 
Pope's  bulls  indeed,  which  were  transmitted  to  con- 
firm these  grants,  had  frequently  lent  their  sanction  to 
much  heavier  offences :  nevertheless,  his  seizing  upon 
the  revenues  of  religious  houses  was  regarded  as  sa- 
crilege ;  and  the  King  for  the  first  time  openly  ap- 
proving the  popular  discontent,  several  satires  were 
published  against  him.     It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  he  thought  it  worth  his  while  to.  inquire  after 
any  of  the  authors :  though  Skelton,  the  poet-laureat, 

a  harsh  downright  Hysterosis :  but  to  humble  the  Cardinal's 
pride,  some  afterward  set  up  on  a  window  a  painted  mastiff-dog 
gnawing  the  spate-bone  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  to  mmd  the 
Cardinal  of  his  extraction,  being  the  son  of  a  butcher ;  it  being  - 
utterly  improbable,  as  som6  have  fancied,  that  that  picture  was 
placed,  there  by  the  Cardinal's  own  appointment,  to  be  to  him  a 
monitor  of  humility."     (  Church- History. ) 

Wolsey  founded  also  lectures  at  Oxford  in  theology,  civil 
law,  physic,  philosophy,  and  mathematics ;  all  '*  swallowed  up 
(as  Dr.^  Fiddes  observes)  in  the  ruins  of  that  great  man,  and  in 
the  devastation^  which  after  his  fall  was  made  of  things  appro- 
priated to  pious  uses.  Whence  it  appears  that,  whatever  sala* 
ries  he  paid  these  lecturers,  yet  he  never  settled  any  estate  upon 
the  lectureships  by  deed ;  which  perhaps  was  observed  by  Arch-^ 
bishop  Laud,  who  happily  by  such  a  deed  preserved  his  Arabic 
lecture  from  falling  a  sacrifice."     {Life  of  WoUey,) 
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WBB  SO  apprehensive  on  account  of  some  seurrilous 
seises  which  he  had  written  upon  the  occasioki,  that 
lie  tock  refuge  in  the  sanctuary,  in  order  to  aroid 
the  Cardinal's  resentment 

fWtimatety,  about  this  time,  Wolsey  gained  a 
fiiesh  ascendency  over  his  sovereign  by  an  occurrence 
which  was  known  only  to  a  few  individuals.  The 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  or  BuUen,  had  re- 
cently been  introduced  at  the  Eng^h  court  This 
young  lady  having  been  formerly  in  the  service  of 
Henry's  sister,  the  Queen  of  France,  was  received 
by  Queen  Katharine  as  one  of  her  maids  of  honour. 
The  King  no  sooner  saw  her,  it  is  said,  than  he  was 
struck  with  her  beauty.  His  passion  however  lay  con- 
cealed for  some  tune^  and  was  first  discovered  by  the 
fiiilowing  acddent : 

Wolsey's  revenue  and  manner  of  living  equalled^ 
m  all  respects,  the  circumstances  and  the  state  of  a 
prince.  His  household  consisted  of  eight  hundred 
persons,  many  of  whom  were  knights  and  gentle- 
men ;  and  even  some  of  the  nobiHty,  with  a  view  of 
educatii^  their  children,  suffered  them  to  bear  offices 
in  his  family  as  domestics.  Among  these  was  the 
Earl  of  Northrnnberland,  whose  son  Lord  Percy^  m 
his  attendance  upon  the  Cardina],  having  frequent 
0{qN»iu^ties  of  conversing  with  the  ladies  of  the 
court,  addressed  Anne  Boleyn  in  particular  with 
such  success,  that  in  the  end  they  were  privately 
lAanced  to  each  other.  Their  amour  at  last  reached 
the  jSJng's  ear,  upon  whidh  the  violence  of  his  tern* 
per  immediately  brdke  out.  He  ordered  Wolsey  to 
remonstrate  with  the  Earl  of  Northumberland ;  and 
the  young  nobleman  being  severely  rebuked  by  his  far 
4her  for  the  indtoetion  of  wMch  he  had  been  guilty» 
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the  affair  terHiinated  in  a  formal  diaaolution  of  the  con* 
tract)  the  marriage  of  the  young  lover  to  a  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  dismission  of 
Anne  Bolejrn  to  her  relations  in  the  country.  Henry, 
however;  could  not  long  bear  her  out  of  his  sight. 
She  was,  therefore,  speedily  recalled  from  her  bamsb* 
ment:  but,  prior  to  that  event,  a  remarkable  db> 
cumstance  occurred,  which  gave  rise  to  the  ^bse- 
quent  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  divorce^  and  was 
another  cause  of  the  Cardinal's  disgraoi^ 

In  1527>  embassadors  arrived  from  France,,  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  some  negodations  between 
Henry,  who  had  abandoned  the  Emperor's  party,  and 
the  French  King.  One  of  these  was,  that  FraaciB^ 
or  his  son  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  should  espouse  the 
Princess  Mary.  The  commissioners  had  adjusted 
every  thing  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  dH  parties; 
when  the  Bishop  of  Tarboe,  one :  of  the  French 
plenipotentiaries,  expressed  his  doubts  upon  the  Prin- 
cess' legitimacy,  on  account  of  her  being  the  daugh* 
ter  of  Katharine,  who  had  formerly  been  married 
to  Prince  Arthur.  Whether  or  not  this  objection 
was  suggested  by  previous  agreement,  in  order  to 
serve  the  King's  secret  views,  he  certainly  made  a 
handle  of  it ;  and  from  this  time  openly  avowing  his 
affections  to  Anne  Boleyn,  the  courtiers  worshipped 
her  as  the  rising  sun,  through  whose  influence  alone 
the  royal  favour  was  to  be  cultivated,. 

Wolsey  very  probably  at  first  thought  his  master 
meditated  only  that  species  df  criminal  intercourse^ 
with  respect  to  which,  it  is  well  known^  his  Emi- 
nence entertained  not  the  most  correct  notions.— 
He  bowed  therefore  with  the  crowd,  and  left  nothing 
untried  which  might  engage  the  new  mistress  in  hi^ 
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intel'est:  1}ut  when  he  found  the  King,  unable  to 
gain  his  end  upon  any  other  terms  than  those  of 
wedlock,  had  determined  at  all  events  to  gratify 
his  passion,  there  was  no  species  of  argument  or  en- 
treaty which  he  did  not  use,  repeating  his  prayers 
and  supplications  even  upon  his  knees.  This  zeal 
however  was  far  from  being  pleasing  to  Henry, 
who  could  not  endure  any  thing  like  restraint ;  and  it 
may  also  account  for  the  ill-will,  which  Anne  Boleyn 
subsequently  bore  the  Cardinal:  though,  upon  her 
second  appearance  in  the  royal  family,  she  for  some 
tkne  behaved  very  courteously  to  him,  and  wrote 
him  several  kind  and  respectful  letters,  which  are 
still  extant. 

It  is  not  surprising,  that  his  secret  enemies  should 
embrace  this  opportunity  of  undermining  one,  whom 
they  durst  not  openly  attack ;  for  it  was  dangerous 
to  interfere  with  Henry,  iii  cases  where  his  pre-^ 
possessions  were  to  be  removed.  They  pitched  upon 
Aline  Boleyn,  therefore  (whose  dislike  of  Wolsey  they 
were  not  unacquainted  with)  as  their  most^  powerfiil 
engine:  and,,  an  occasion  offering  shortly  afterward 
to  separate  the  minister  from  his  master,  they  did 
not  neglect  to  improve  the  advantage.  The  wars  in 
Italy  had^  during  this  year,  been  carried  to  great  ex- 
tremity. The  city  of  Rome  had  been  sacked  by 
German  soldiers;  and  Clement  VII.  was  actually  a 
captive  in  the  Emperor^s  hands.  Upon  this  occasion, 
the  Cardinal  having  distinguished  himself  in  several 
embassies  to  foreign  princes,  his  foes  in  the  council 
proposed  that  he  should  be  sent  embassador  to  the 
court  of  France  to  mediate  for  his  Holiness'  release^ 
as*  well  as  to  settle  some  other  matters  more  inune- 
diately  relative  to  the  English  interests. 
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Whether  Wolsey  was  aware  of  the  jdoi  laid  against 
him  or  not,  is  uncertain.  He  had,  undoubtedly^  an 
eager  deshre  to  serve  the  Roman  pontiff;  and  he  per* 
haps  thought  himself  too  firmly  riveted  in  his  sov^ 
rdgn's  esteem,  to  be  shaken  by  the  cabals  of  a  fac- 
tion. Be  that  as  it  may,  on  the  eleventh  of  July  he 
left  London  with  a  numerous  and  splendid  rethme, 
the  furniture  of  the  mule  on  which  he  hunseif  rode 
being  richly  embroidered  with  bits  and  stimqis  of 
massy  gold ;  concluded  a  most  advantageous  tareaty 
with  France ;  was  entertained  on  the  Contment  with 
a  magnificence  scarcely  to  be  parallelled ;  and  return- 
ing home,  after  an  absence  of  two  months,  in  spite 
of  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies  during  his  absence 
was  received  by  his  royal  master  with  the  wannest 
tokens  of  approbation. 

Henry's  attachment  to  him,  indeed,  seemed  greatly 
to  have  increased ;  for,  beside  acknowledging  his  ser* 
vices  upon  this,  emergency  in  a  letter  under  his  luoid 
and  seal,  he  was  pleased  to  appoint  a  public  thanks- 
giving on  the  occasion,  repairing  himself  with  his 
Queen  and  numbers  of  the  nobility  to  St  FauFa 
Church ;  and  afterward,  in  grand  procession,  toitine 
with  the  Cardinal.  In  consequence  of  this  embassy 
also^  he  bestowed  upon  him  the  rich  bishopric  of 
Winchester ;  and  on  the  sickness  of  Clement  VIL> 
when  the  legate's  amMtion  was  a  third  time  directed 
to  the  tri[de  crown,  recommended  him  so  strenuously,^ 
that  no  doubt  can  reasonably  be  entertained  of  his 
sincere  desire  to  have  raised  him  to  the  popedom. 
Had  not  his  Holiness  indeed  unexpectedly  recovered^ 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Cardinal  of  York 
,Vrould  at  this  time  have,  attained  the  object  of  ttw 
wishes. 
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:  Not  1I11M17  we^  aDterwnrd^  the  Flinch  King 
*mH  einbdflsiidetrs  ta  Henry,  in  order  to  ratify  tb^ 
trestles  negodated  between  the  two  crowns.  Wolsey 
took  upon  him  to  regulate  the  reception  given  to 
these  foreigners;  and  certainly,  if  we  may  credit 
the  report  of  Cavendish,  who  was  an  eye-witness 
<s[  all  that  passed  during  their  stay  in  England, 
tiiey  were  entertained  with  a  d^ree  of  somptuous- 
nes^  unknown  to  modem  times.  Banquets^  baUs, 
and  tournaments  distinguished  evary  day;  and,  as 
it  #as  (me  of  the  last  efforts  of  his  ministerial  splen- 
dor, we  inisert  the  particulars  of  one  of  the  mag- 
nfficent  entertainments  given  by  him  at  Hatnptoiv- 
Court  upon  this  occasion.  The  Cardinal  having 
comoianded  his  purveyors  to  spare  no  expense  <^ 
.pains,  the  appointed  day  being  come,  the  otnnpany 
assembled  about  noon,  from  which  time  till  that  of 
sapper  they  hunted  in  one  of  the  King^s  parks  within 
th^ee  miles  6f  Hampton.  On  their  return,  which 
WM  n^t  till  evebing,  every  person  was  conveyed  to  a 
.^ffier^t  apartment;  each  being  furnished  with  fire 
afld  wing,  aild  no  le8s  than  tWo  hundred  and  eighty 
.beds  in  the  whole,  where  they  staid  till  they  were 
.stimmoned  to  the  banqueting-rooms. 

These  were  all  set  oiit  in  a  vety  splendid  man* 
jier,  being  hung  with  doth  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
having  rich  lustres  descending  from  the  ceilings,  with 
.bi'ge  s&oRces  of  stiver  gilt  and  fflled  with  waxJight^ 
whic&  were  fixed  against  the  walls.  But  the  pre- 
j^noe-chamba*  exceeded  all  the  rest,  where  was  fixed 
.a  sumptuous  canopy,  under  which  was  the  table 
|ilace4  by  ttsdf  for  the  Cardinal.  Here  w^  the 
great  buffets  and  side-boards  loaded  with  gold  and 
silver  plate,  which  cast  such  a  brightness  by  the  re- 
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flexion  of  the  tapers,  as  was  quite  astoiushiiig :  here 
also  the  gentlemen  of  the  Cardinal's  household  richly  - 
dressed  waited  to  serve,  and  all  things  thus  prepared, 
the  trumpets  being  sounded,  the  guests  ^  came  m^  to 
supper;  which  consisted  of  such  abundance,  both  of 
different  meats  and  cookery,  as  surprised  the  French 
jembassadors,  who  were  so  charmed  with  the  splen- 
dor of  what  they  saw,  and  the  sweetness  of  the  mu- 
sic they  heard  playing  on  every  side  of  them,  that 
they  seemed  ^^  rapt  into  a  heavenly  paradise." 
'  Now,  all  this  time,  the  Cardinal  was  absent ;  but, 
on  the  appearance  of  the  second  course,  he  suddenly 
came  in  among  them  booted  and  q>urred.  All  the 
company  attempted  to  rise :  but  -his  Eminence  desir- 
ing they  would  keep  their  places,  he  sat  down  at  his 
own  table  in  his  riding-dress,  as  he  was,  and  grew  as 
merry  and .  agreeable  as  he  ever  had  been  known  in 
his  Ufe.  This  second  course  must  have  been  the 
finest  thing  the  Frenchmen  ever  saw :  but  the  rarest 
curiosity  in  it  at  which  they  all  wondered,  and  which 
indeed  was  worthy  of  wond^,'  was  a  castle  with 
images  in  the  same,  like  St.  Paul's  Church  for  the 
model  of  it;  where  were  beasts,  birds,  fowls/  person- 
ages most  excellently  made,  ^  some  fighting  with 
swords,  some  with  guns  and  cross-bows,  some  danc- 
ing with  ladies,  some  on  horses  in  complete  harness 
jousting  with  long  and  sharp  spears,  and  many  more 
devices  than  I  am  able  (adds  Cavendbh)  to  describe. 
Among  all  one  I  noted:  there  was  a  ches&-board 
made  with  spiced-plate,^  with  men  thereof  to  the 
same.^  And  because  the  Frenchmen  are  very  ex- 
pert at  that  sport,  my  Lord  Cardinal  gave   that 
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same  to  a  Frendi  gentlettum,  commanding  that  thew 
riioidd  be  made  a  good  case  to.  convey  the  same  into 
his  comitry. 

Then  the  Cardinal  called  for  a  great  gold^up 
^fill^  with  wine;  and  pulling  off  his  cap,  said,  ^I 
drink  a  health  to  the  King  my  sovereign,  and  next 
nnto  the  King  your  master.'  And  when  he  had 
taken  a  hearty  draught,  he  desired  the^  prindpal^  en^ 
bassador  to  pledge  him.  And  so  all  the  lords  pledged 
the  health  in  order.  Thus  was  the  night  spent  in 
great  harmony  and  good  humour,  till  many  of  the 
company  were  obliged  to  be  led  to  their  beds ;  and 
the  next  day  having  staid  to  dine  with  the  Cardinal^ 
the  embassadors  departed  toward  Windsor,  where  they 
were  treated^  before  their  gomg  into  their  own  coun- 
try, in  a  manner  still  more  magnificent  by  the  King. 

But  nothing  more  plainly  proves  the  degree  of 
TGyeil  favoui;  wMch  Wolsey  enjoyed  after  his  last  re- 
turn fix)m  IVance,  than  the  frequent  visits  paid  him 
by  Henry  at  his  palace  at  Hampton-Court ;  which  in 
1528  was  completely  finished,  and  elegantly  fur- 
nished. His  Majesty  was  highly  pleased,  indeed,  both 
witb  the  situation  and  the  beauty  of  the  edifice;*  upon 

*  I  think  it  is  Grotius,  who  says ; 

**  Si  quis  opes  nescit — sed  quis  tamen  iUe  f^^Britannas^ 

Hamptincurta,  tuos  comtdai  iUe  Lares  : 
Cohtuierit  toto  atm  sparsa  palatia  mundo^ 

Dicet  *  i6i  Reges^  hic  habUare  Deos*  " 

IMITATED. 

Of  England's  wealth  the  proiid  display, 
Stranger,  would'st  thou  at  once  sunrey. 

To  Hampton-court  repair: 
Then  seek  each  other  palace  gay. 
Where'er  it  glitters  to  the  day ; 
**  Here  Kings  reside,*'  thoult  surely  say, 

«  But  Gods  inhabit  there/' 
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th^  Cardinal  geneiously  made  htm  a  prtMoA 
of  it :  and  the  King,  deligliJ^d  with  the  ^ft*  be* 
stowed  upon  him  his  palace  of  Richmond  in  wturn.  : 

Havmg  thus  conducted  Wolsey  from  his  fairth  to 
the  summit  of  his  fortune,  we  must  now  fidlow  him 
down  the  hiU^  in  which,  as  it  not  unusually  hapfiehSf 
his  progress  was  still  more  rapid  than  it  had  been  even 
during  his  ascent 

Queen  Katharine's  years  adding  to  her  ten^er^ 
which  was  naturally  grave,  made  her  now  become 
more  distasteful  than  ever  to  Kii^  Hemy ;  his  pas- 
ckm  for  Anne  Boleyn  too,  who  managed  her  attrac- 
tions with  the  utmost  art  of  caq^etry,  was  gready 
augmented :  so  that  fluctuating  between  the  thoughts 
of  a  mistress  and  a  wife,  Henry  was  so  entangled, 
that  rather  than  be  disappofadted  of  the  one,  he  n- 
solved  to  rid  himself  of  the  other.  Fearfiil  howdver 
of  engaging  too  fer  iiiL  so  weighty  a  business  aloms, 
Wblsey  having  obtained  the  King^g  fieenee  by  Ms 
own  legatine  authority  summoned  all  the  faishopay 
with  the  most  learned  men  of  both  universities  and 
of  several  cathedral  colleges  of  the  realm,  to  ^dMnlt 
upon  his  Majestjr's  case.  But  as  these  counsdkwB 
thought  the  matter  too  nice  a  point  for  their  decision^ 
application  was  finally  made  to  the  Pope;  who, 
in  compliance  with  the  royal  request,  sent  Cardinal 
Campeggio  into  England,  that  he  might  coi\junc« 
tively  with  Wolsey  determine,  whether  Henry's  mar- 
riage with  Katharine  was  lawM  or  not.  But  first 
the  King  galled  an  assembly  of  all  the  great  men  in 
his  kingdcMOi,  spiritual  and  temporal,  with  many  others 
of  inferior  degree,  and  in  a  set  speech  endeavoured  to 
excuse  the  meditated  proceedings ;  laying  the  greatest 
stress  upon  the  horrors  of  mind,  which  he  had  suffered 
ever  since  the  doubt  stated  by  the  French  embassa- 
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dois.  He.  submitted  every  thing  however,  he  udded^ 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  Pope's  Spates,  who  were  autlMi^ 
zised  fay  his  Hc^iiiess  to  dedde  this  important  cause. 
His  measu3«8  thus  artfidly  prepared,  the  legatine  comA 
«B8  opened  on  die  twenty-first  of  June  foDowii^^ 

1^  dfcomstances  of  this  celebrated  trial  are  wdl 
known.  The  Qneen,  a  woman  of  resolute  mind,  pro^ 
tested  against  the  legates  as  incompetent  judges ;  apr 
pealed  to  her  husband  for  her  conjugal  fidelity;  and 
quitting  the  court,  would  never  again  enter  it  The 
legates  however  proceeded  according  to  the  forms  of 
law,  though  die  appealed  finom  them  to  the  Pqie, 
and  excepted  both  to  the  fiace,  the  judges,  and  the 
lawyers.  Henry  would  not  sufiier  the  cause  to  be  icb- 
moved  to  Rome*  Every  attempt  made  to  inducp 
ilie  Queen  to  comply  with  his'  Majesty's  {Measure 
proved  fruitless.  The  public  were  divided;  some 
pitied  Henry,  but  more  had  compassion  for  Kathi^ 
fine !  and  as  Wolsey  had  now  by  his  pride  incurred 
the  vniversal  odium  of  the  people,  while  the  abettors. 
4tf  the  divorce  charged  upon  him  all  thje  difficulti^ 
Ihfown  in  it's  way,  the  partisans  on  the  other  side 
as  ttoaaknoudy  condemned  him  for  having  prompted 
his  master  to  a  measure  of  such  iniquitous  barbaritjr. 
But  of  this  last  charge  the  Cardmal  fully  cleared 
himself,  by  calling  upon  his  sovereign  in  open  court 
to  atMst  his  innocence;  upon  which  the  King  de- 
dared,  that  he  had  invaiiahly  advised  him  against 
it  Hik  he  might  do  with  a  safe  conscience,  as  he 
was  actually  jealous  of  Wolsey^s  being  secretly  con- 
cerned in  the  protraction  of  the  cause,  and  had  th^re- 
.fore  determined  to  consign  him  to  destruction. 

It  was  aj^iarent  indeed,  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the 
court,  that  the  Cardinal  had  nothing  favourable  j^ 
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expect  from  that  quarter :  for  the  Duke  of  Suffolk^  by 
the  King's  direction,  coming  toward  the  bench  upon 
which  he  and  Camp^gio  were  sitting,  exdaimed  witb 
a  haughty  tone  and  a  furious  countenance,  *^  It  was 
never  merry  in  England,  while  we  had  any  cardinak 
among  us/'  *  To  which  the  former  calmly  replied, 
**  Sir,  of  all  men  within  this  realm,  ye  have  least 
cause  to  dispraise  cardinals ;  for  if  I,  poor  cardinal, 
had  not  been,  you  should  have  had  at  this  present  no 
head  upon  your  shoulders.'^  f 

On  the  removal  of  his  cause  to  Rome,  the  Kijoig 
was  not  only  enraged,  but  afflicted :  and  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  dispelling  his  melancholy  (as  Hall, 
Stow,  Rapin,  and  Burnet  affirm)  that  he  resolved  upon 
a  progress  into  the  country.  He  set  out  accordingly, 
attended  by  his  royal  Tetinue ;  and  was  met  at  Graf- 
ton in  Northamptonshire  by  Wolsey  and  Campeggio^ 
the  latter  of  whom  came  to  take  his  leave  before  he 
returned  into  Italy.  Previously  to  this  meeting  many 
wagers  had  been  made  among  the  courtiers,  that  the 
Ring  would  not  speak  to  Wolsey»  But,  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  his  enemies,  Henry  received  him 
with  a  smiling  countenance:  and  having  talked  to 
him  some  time  aside  at  the  window,  said,  ^^  Go  to 
your  dinner,  and  take  my  Lord  Cardinal  to  keep 
you  company,  and  after  dinner  I  will  talk  with  you 
farther."  Upon  which,  he  retired  himself  to  dine 
with  Anne  Boleyn,  who  accompanied  him  on  his 
progress  :  and  the  cardinals  sat  down  at  a  table,  pre- 


-.  *  *'  The  commune  clamat  quotidie^  ech  a  man  to  other, 
^  The  contry  is  the  curseder  that  cardinals  comen  in.' " 

(Visions  of  Pier's  Ploughman.) 

"   f  Alluding  to  the  Duke's  marriage  with  the  King's  sister,  by 
which  Henry  had  at  first  been  heavily  offended. 
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^oMBdln^flie  presence-chamber  for  them  and  the  odier 
lords.  There  is  something  curious  in  the  account^ 
which  Cavendish  has  preserved  from  one  of  the  per- 
sons who  waited  at  taUe,  of  the  discourse  between 
the  King  and  his  mistress  upon  tiiis  occaaioiL  M 
referred  to  Wolsey ;  and  Anne  Boleyn  aayktg;  ^  Suv 
is  it  not  a  marvelkms  thing,  to  mt  mbat  debt  and 
danger  he  hath  brought  jma  m  with  aU  your  subjects?^ 
*^  How  so»  AMedieart?"  asked  the  King.  ''  Foi>- 
MmMiik,"  replied  she,  ^^  there  is  not  a  man  within  all 
your  realm,  worth  five  pounds,  but  he  hath  indebted 
you  to  him."  This  she  said,  because  the  King  had 
formerly  by  Wolsey's  advice  raised  money  on  the 
peofde  through  the  very  unpopular  measure  of  a  loan; 
but  Henry  exxadpated  his  minister,  rejoining,  "  WeB, 
as:  for  that  there  was  in  him  no  blame ;  for  I  know 
that  matter  better  than  you,  or  any  other.**  "  Nay, 
Sir,"  cried  the  lady,  '^  beside  that,  what  things  hath 
he  wrought  within  this  realm  to  yoUr  great  slander! 
There  is  never  a  noUeman,  but  if  he  had  done  hdf 
SO'  much  as  he  hath  done,  he  were  wdl  worthy  to  lose 
his  head.  Yea,  if  my  lord  of  Norfolk,  my  lord  of 
Suffolk,,  or  my  lord  my  father  had  done  much  less, 
they  should  have  lost  their  heads  ere  this."  ^*  Th^ 
I  perceive,"  said  the  King,  **  you  are  not  the  Cardi- 
naTs  friend."  "  Why,  Sir,"  answered  she,  "  I  have 
no  cauise,  nor  any  that  loveth  you ;  no  more  has  your 
Grace,  if  ye  consider  well  his  doings."  During  this 
conversation  in  the  royal  chiamber,  Wolsey  was  treated 
with  little  less  asperity  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  with- 
out :  so  that  every  hand  appeared  ready  to  pull  down 
a  falling  favourite,  though  the  King,  to  the  great  an- 
noyance of  many  of  his  courtiers,  consulted  with 
him  four  houni  that  same  evening.    At  night  howr 
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terer^  wlien  the  Cordiiiai's  servants  came  to  (»|q)^i^ 
a  lodging  fer  him»  ihej  were  told  there  wa3  to  room : 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to  sleqp  at  the  boose  of  one 
Mr*  Empson^  at  some  distance  in  the  country ;  and 
in  the  moming^  wh«a  in  obedience  to  hb  Majesty's 
4K>mmands  he  attended  the  court,  he  found  him  just 
reifldy  to  mount  his  horse,  and  was  cddly  ordered  bjr 
Inm  to  consult  with  the  lords  ci  the  ooundL  This 
was  contrived  by  Anne  Boleyn,  who  rode  out  with 
the  Kingp  and  in  order  to  prevent  his  returning  be- 
fore Wolsey's  departure,  had  provided  an  entertain- 
ment fbr  hira  at  Hanwell*Park. 

Convinced  as  he  was  by  this  unkind  sepaisdon, 
that  all  his  prosperity  was  at  an  end,  the  Cardinal 
was  too  wise  to  expose  himself  to  the  raillery  of  the 
Murtiers,by  i^pearing  humbled  or  terrified  at  his  ap- 
•{poaching  di^race.  Immediately  after  dinner  he  set 
<iut  with  his  coUegue  for  London,  whence  in  a  femv 
days  Camp^gio  took  his  journey  to  Rome*  But 
a  report  prevailing,  Uiat  he  was  secretly  convqring 
almrnd  in  his  bagg^ige  a  considerable  treasure  belong* 
ing  to  Wolsey,  the  Custcnn-House  ofiicers  by  Ibe 
n^al  order  stopped  him  at  Dover,  and  made  so 
tiiorough  a  search,  that  the  legate  complained  of  the 
msult  offered  to  his  character.  This  however  only 
drew  down  upon  him  a  rebuke  from  the  King^  for 
'having  dared  to  assume  any  character  in  his  domi* 
nions  without  bis  particular  Ucenoe ;  so  that  the  Ita- 
liaii  was  glad  to  be  permitted  to  leave  England  with- 
out farther  m<de8tation< 

It  was  now  term-time,  and  Wolsey  for  the  last 
-Idne  {ffoceeded  in  his  usual  state  to  open  the  court 
•ef  chancery.  In  October  1529>  the  Dukes  of  Nor* 
-ftft  tmd  Suffolk  eame  to  his  house  at  Westmid* 
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iter,  and  in  tlie  King^s  name  demanded  the  gveak 
seal:  at  the  same  time  ordering  him  immediately 
to  depart  to  his  seat  at  Esfaer.  B«t  he  told  their 
lordships,  that  he  held  the  place  of  ChanoeUor  by  pa* 
tent  for  liJfe,  and  that  as  he  had  received  the  seal 
£rom  his  Majesty's  own  hands,  into  those  alone  he 
would  deEver  it  By  this  positive  refiisal  the  nofala 
envoys  were  deeply  ofiended.  On  their  retmning 
the  next  day  faowev^  with  H^iry's  peremptorf 
command  upon  the  subject,  he  complied;  though 
not  without  some  sharp  reflexions  on  tise  conduct 
e£  the  two  dukes,  who  with  good  grounds  were 
suspected  to  have  had  the  principal  hand  in  his 
ruin. 

The  fatal  business  thus  commenced,  the  CariSnal 
proceeded  with  the  utmost  codness  and  submisiamu 
He  caled  all  his  cheers  before  him,  onlered  an  inmie*> 
diate  inventory  to  be  taken  of  his  whole  property,  and 
the  several  moveables  being  arranged  m  an  extenstTe 
gidlery  and  the  chamber  adjoining,  left  them  ail  tat 
the  King.  HSs  treasury,  indeed,  resembled  tl»t  of 
iin  Eastern  monarch,  ratha-  than  that  of  an  European 
iwbject:  consisting  of  an  mfinite  variety  of  rich  ataffii^ 
with  cloths  and  silks  of  aU  colours  and  manufiEu^tuiea; 
h  thousand  pieces  of  Holland,  beside  his  hangings  of 
gold  and  silver  arras,  and  the  magnificent  robes  and 
cohts  which  he  had  bought  for  the  use  of  lus  two  edU 
leges  at  Oxford  and  Ipswich.  But  tSie^ie  were  trU0|. 
compared  with  what  was  to  be  seen  in  lus  dMBXEbemt 
there  wa:e  placed  very  large  tables  whofly  eoverfed 
with  plate,  a  great  part  of  which  was  solid  gold,  all 
the  rest  of  his  goods  and  furniture  bearing  an  ^ual 
proportion;  so  that  Ids  kpown  opulence,  very  proba- 
bly, was  no  small  inducement  to  the  pecaecutioii 
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dgainst  him.  All  things  thus  settled^  he  prepared 
to  withdraw  to  Esher;  but  just  as  he  was  setting 
off»  Sir  Williato  Gascoigne  his  treasurer  inforhied 
hun^  it  was  rumoured  abroad  that  he  was  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Tower :  upon  which  he  replied,  express- 
ing at  the  same  time  some  dissatisfaction  at  hisr 
unkindness  in  reporting  to  him  every  light  story^ 
"  that  he  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  imprison- 
ment; but,  having  received  all  he  possessed  of  th^ 
Ring,  it  was  but  reasonable  that  he  should  return 
it  to  him  again." 

He  then  took  boat,  having  with  him  most  of  his 
servants  with  some  fiuniture  and  provisions,  and  di^ 
rected  his  course  toward  Putney.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion, the  Thames  was  crowded  with  spectators  on 
both  sides ;  and  a  great  number  of  boats  were  filled 
with  persons,  hoping  to  see  him  carried  to  the 
Tower,  who  during  his  prosperity  had  followed  him 
with  acclamations  and  blessings.^  Having  landed  at 
Putney,  he  immediately  mounted  his  mule,  his  at- 
tendants being  on  horsd[)ack :  but  he  had  scarcely 
reached  the  foot  of  the  hill  beyond  the  town,  when 
he  was  overtaken  by  Sir  John  Norris,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber,  who  salutiDg  his 
Eminence  in  the  sovereign's  name,  told  him  ^^  he 
was  sent  express  to  assure  him,  that  he  was  as  much 
in  the  royal .  favom*  as  ever :  that  this  disgrace  i^as 
only  to  serve  a  turn,  and  please  some  particular 
people ;  bidding  him  to  be  of  good  courage,  for  as 
bis  Majesty  was  able,  so  he  was  willing,  to  make  up 

■  .  .  '* 

*  And  so  it  has  ever  been : 

Sed  quid 

Turba  Remi?    Sequiturjbrtunamf  ui^  semper,  et  odit 
DamnatosP^  (Juv.  Sat*  at.) . 
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all  his  losses."  Surprised  at  the  joyM  news,  the 
Cardmal  immediately  quitted  his  mule,  and  felling 
ugon  his  knees  in  the  highway,  betrayed  an  unmanly 
extravagance  of  tranqmt.  He  puUed  off  his  hat^ 
praised  the  J^ing^s  goodness^  and  repeatedly  em- 
braced the  beari^  of  the  happy  tidings :  after  which 
Norris  presented  to  him  a  gold  ring  set  with  a  rich 
stone,  in  token  of  Henry's  recovered  friendship ;  and 
Wolsey  in  return,  taking  from  about  his  neck  a 
gold  cross,  in  which  a  piece  of  the  Holy  Cross  was 
said  to  be  enclosed,  bestowed  it  upon  Sir  John,  as  a 
peqpetual  remembrance  of  his  service.  Then,  be- 
thinking himself  of  what  would  be  most  acceptable 
to  the  monarch,  he  sent  him  his  fool  Patch,  whom 
gbc  of  his  tallest  yeomen  were  scarcely  able  to  force 
away,  so  reluctantly  he  parted  with  his  old  master : 
and  with  this  present  his  Majesty  appeared  highly 
ddighted. 

All  these  great  promises,  however,  eventually  came 
to  nothing.  The  Cardinal,  upon  reaching  his  re- 
treat,  was  suffered  to  continue  there  three  weeks, 
without  either  beds,  table-doths,  or  distes  to  eat  hi$ 
meat  upon ;  neither  had  he  money  to  buy  any :  so 
that  he  must  infalfibly  have  perished,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  suppUes  sent  to  him  by  the  country-people. 
In  these  sad  circumstances  his  secretary^  one  day 
told  him,  that  he  ought  in  conscience  to  consider  him 
and  his  other  attendants,  who  had  never  in  weal  or  in 
woe  forsaken  him.  _  "  Alas !  Thomas,''  said  he,  "  you 
know  I  have  nothing  to  give  either  to  you,  or  to 
them;  which  makes  me  both  ashamed,  and  sorry.'* 

After  which,,  by  Cromwell's  advice,  borrowiog  some 

» 

*  Thomas  Cromwell,  afterward  Earl  of  Essex* 
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mo&ej  ctf  his  chaplains,  upon  many  o£  whom  he 
had  bestowed  considerable  benefices,  he  ordered  his 
servants  to  be  called  up  before  him,  and  surveyed  tfaegn 
fbr  some  time  with  great  tenderness,  while  his  silence 
and  the  tears  which  ran  down  his  cheeks  testified  hi» 
inward  affliction.  At  length,  perceiving  them  also 
weejmig  bitterly  around  him,  he  made  them  a  most 
affecting  speech,  lamented  that  he  had  not  done 
more  for  them  during  his  prosperity;  but  excused 
himsdf,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  promptitude  which 
his  enemies  had  evinced  in  observing,  that  <^  no  offioe 
could  escape  his  rapacity."  He  then  deplored  his  pte* 
B&at  situation,  which  had  left  him  only  the  bai?e 
doihes  upon  his  back,  thanked  them  all  heartily  for 
Ih^  services,  and  giving  them  thdr  wages  and  his 
Uessing,  told  theioi  they  must  provide  for  themselves; 
After  this^  most  of  his  servants  left  Mm.  CavencBsh^ 
however,  remained  about  his  person,  and  Ctomwdl 
proceeded  to  take  care  of  his  affairs  in  the  metropolis. 
>  And  now  he  began  to  discover  how  little  the  King, 
potwithstaiKding  his  specious  pretenoes,  was  disposed 
to  be  his  friend.  From  tl^  rigorous  proceedings  in* 
deed  commenced  against  him  at  law,  his  Majesty  had 
obviously  resolved  to  have  him  at  his  mercy,  upon  the 
statute  0£pramtmire.  But  though  he  had  been  fully 
authorised  to  execute  his  legatine  commission,  on  the 
suggestion  of  several  of  the  lords  of  the  council  he  de* 
dinedpleadingtothe  informationexhiMted  agaitisthim, 
and  thww  himself  entirely  on  the  royal  mercy.  Upon 
this,  judgement  was  signed.  He  received  assurances 
however  from  Henry,  that  he  would  not  proceed  to 
ihe  utmost  rigour  of  the  law ;  and  soon  afterward  had 
part  of  his  goods  restored  to  him,  and  obtained  a  pro- 
tection from  the  King:  but  still  diligent  inquiry  con*> 
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tinued  to  be  made  after  all  his  estates  and  effects,  aiid 
whene¥er  any  were  found,  they  were  immediately 
confiscated  to  his  Majesty's  use. 

It  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  the  different  parts  of 
Henry's  behaviour  upon  this  occasion.    Finding  WoU 
sey  was  no  longer  his  creature,  he  therefoi^  perhaps 
discarded  him  as  his  favourite :  and  yet  he  appears 
to  have  been  ashamed  of  his  caprice,  as  he  qualified 
every  instance  of  his  severity  with  some  act  of  pre^ 
tended  tenderness  and  compassion.    Thus  in  the  par* 
hament  summoned  inmiediately  after  the  Cardinal's 
disgrace,  when  the  Lords  exhibited  &rty-four  articles 
of  impeachment  against  him,  and  the  bUl  through 
Cromwell's  management  had  been  rejected  in  the 
Lower  House,r  the  King  expressed  great  satisfkctioil 
at  it ;  all  those  articles  indeed  were  built  upon  so 
weak  a  foundation  that.  Lord  Herbert  says,  no  mi* 
nbter  was  ever  displaced  with  less  to  allege  against 
him.    In  some  of  them,  it  was  made  a  capitel  offence 
to  have  done  several  things,  which  had  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  sovereign's  licence  and  in  consequence 
of  his  express  command ;  and  even  thoee^  which  hor^ 
a  more  plausible  appearance,  contained  at  the  ptmost 
mere  trifles,  and  might  be  deemed  errors  rather  than 
crimes.     But  though  this  iU-sup^Kirted  impeachment 
f^  to  the  groimd,  and  his  Majesty  in  one  of  his 
rdenting  fits  granted  him  the  most  ample  of  pardoni^ 
his   ill  fortune  still  continued  to  pursue  him;  nor 
wonld  his  hard-hearted  master  be  satisfi^  so  long 
as  he  had  any  thing  left,  which  it  was  possiUe  to 
wring  from  his  grasp. 

Henry  first  insisted  upon  his  signing  a  reiagnation 
of  York-House.  He  nott  compelled  him  to  make 
oveTf  by  deed  of  gift,  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric  oC 
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Winchester ;  and  then  refused  to  pay  bis  debts,  or  to 
allow  bim  sufficient  to  subsist  upon:  so  that,  harassed 
and  worn  out  by  these  successive  vexations,  Wolsey 
at  length  fell  dangerously  ill  of  a  fever.  When  his 
indisposition  however  was  mentioned  at  court,  the 
King  inconsistently  expressed  the  greates)t  uneasiness ; 
declared  he  would  not  lose  him  for  twenty  thousand 
pounds ;  order^ed  one  of  his  own  physicians  to  attend 
him ;  md  being  told  that  nothing  was  so  likely  to 
{KTomote  his  recovery  as  some  mark  of  his  royal  favour^ 
not  only  sent  him  a  ring  containing  his  own  jHCturie 
engjraved  upon  a  ruby,  but  also  made  Anne  Boleyn 
tak^  the  tablet  of  gold  from  her  side,  and  with  many 
obliging  expressions  entreat  his  acceptance  of  it,  as 
a  token  of  her  esteem  and  affection.  Yet  Wolsey 
was ^. no  sooner  convalescent,  than  the  prospect  re- 
sumed all  it's  gloom:  Henry  dissolved  both  his 
colleges,  though^  in  the  humblest  and  most  earnest 
manner  he  besought  him  to  spare  them:  and  the 
Cardinal  having  in  his  prosperity,  at  a  greatex- 
pense,  built  himself  a  tomb,  which  was  not  finished 
at  the  time  of  his  fall,  his  Majesty  seized  that  also; 
nor  would  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  restore  it,  though 
his  old  favourite  begged  it  of  him  in  the  moving  term 
of  a  burying-place,  which,  ^^  on  account  of  his  great 
heaviness  (he  said)  he  was  soon  likely  to  want.*'  Henry, 
however,  was  not  equally  inflexible  to  all  his  requests ; 
for  Wolsey  representing  about  this  time,  that  the  air 
of  Esher  was  prejudicial  to  his  constitution,  he  was 
immediately  permitted  to  remove  to  Richmond,  a^  a 
sum  of  money  was  issued  from  the  Treasury  to  relir 
der  his  circumstances  somewhat  more  easy. 

His  removal  to  Richmond  gave  gre^t  alarm  to  his 
enemies.    They  disUked  the  proximity  of  that  place 
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te  the  court,  and  were  in  continual  fear  lest  theiif 
fickle  {Hince  should .  relapse  into  his  former  attach- 
ment. They  determined,  therefore,  to  move  him  to  a 
greater  distance ;  and  considering  his  diocese  in  the' 
North  as  the  most  suitable  for  his  fature  residence,' 
they  found  no  difficulty  in  procuring  an  order  from 
the  King  for  that  purpose.  The  poor  Cardinal  in  vain 
solicited ,  leave  to  retire  to  Winchester.  No  spot 
nearer  than  Yorkshire  was  allowed ;  and  as'  he  pro* 
tracted  his  departure,  on  account  of  his  want  of 
money,  and  because  there  was  no  exact  time  fixed 
for  his  journey,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  one  day  meet*' 
ing  his  secretary  Cromwell  said  to  him,  "  Gk),  tell 
thy  master,  that  unless  he  quickly  removes  toward 
the  North,  I  will  tear  him  to  pieces  with  my  teeth. 
Which  bejjDg  repeated  to  the  Cardisial;  **  Then, 
cried  he,"  it  is  time  for  me  to  be  going:"  and  accord- 
ingly he  1^  Richniond  a  few  days  afterward,  taking 
the  road  for  his  archiepiscopal  seat  at  Cawood^ 

No  sooner  was  he  settled  in  this  place,  than  he 
wholly  gave  himsdif  up  to  devotion  and  his  pastoral 
charge;  making  daily  distributions  to  the  poor,  and 
keeping  a  hosftttable  table  for  all  comers.  His  cus- 
tom was,  to  visit  all  the  Uttle  parish-churches  in  the 
vidnity,  in  which  one  of  his  chaplains  generally 
preached ;  and  occaisionally  he  dined  at  a  &rmer's 
bouse,  whe^e  he  was  constantly  surrounded  with  a 
great  number  of  indigent  people,  whom  he  conversed 
with  and  relieved.*  Finding  his  palace  also  very 
much  out  of  repair,  he  at  one  time  engaged  above 
three  hundred  workmen  in  fitting  it  up :  but  such 

*  See  the  State-Book,  which  came  out  from  the  office  pf  the 
King's  printer  in  1536,  entitled  *  A  Remedy  for  Sedition,' 
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was  the  malignity  of  his  enemies  at  courts  that  this 
was  interpreted  to  his  disadvantage;  as  it  appears 
from  one  of  Cromwell's  letters,  in  which  he  says, 
^*  Some  thare  be  that  do  allege  jom*  Grace  keq)s  too 
great  a  house  and  &mily,  and  timt  you  are  coptinu- 
ally  building :  for  the  love  of  God,  therefore,  have 
respect,  and  refrain." 

In  consequence  of  this  adm<»iition,  the  Cardinal 
began  to  contract  his  manner  of  living :  but  his 
adversaries,  resdved  upon  his  destruction,  transfared 
their  criminations  to  the  preparatives  which,  in  some 
measure  without  his  knowledge,  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  his  cathedral  were  making  for  his  sdemn  instaUa^ 
tion.  These  were,  indeed^  of  such  r^orted  magni^, 
licence,  that  for  a  week  before  the  day  aj^ointed  fiH* 
the  ceremony,  people  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
crowded  out  of  curiosity  to  the  dty  of  York. 

An  .accident  at  this  time  took  place,  which  showed 
that  Widsey  was  the  slave  of  superstition.    **  On 
AU-Saints'  Day,  the  Cardinal  being  at  dinner  with 
his  qhaplaiTis,  Dr.   Augustine  a  physician,  cbthed 
with  a  very  heavy  velvet  gown,  in  rising  up  pudied 
against  the  Cardinal's  silver  cross  placed  at  the  comar 
of  the  table,  which  fdOi  so  heavy  upon  the  head  (^ 
Dr.   Bonn(»r,  that  the  blood  came  trickling  down. 
Upon  this  the  Cardinal  immediatdy  retired  to  1^ 
diamber,    and    shaking    his  head    said,    ^  Malum 
(men;'^  which  he  aftmvard  interpreted  to  Caven- 
dish upon  his  death-bed,  telling  him,  that  *  the  cross, 
represented  his  person ;  Dr.  Augustine,  who  threw  it 
down,  his  enemy  and  informer : ,  and  the  chajAain 

♦  A  parallel  anticipation  of  Archbishop  Laud's,  founded 
upon  CKHne  Surrey  churches  struck  foy  ligfatoing,  iB  recorded  by 
Dr.  Wordsworth,  Ecch  Biogr,  L  509. 
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beii^  wounded  imported,  that  his  power  was  at  an 
end,  and  death  would  quiddy  ensue/"  These  words, 
when  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  Sir  Walter 
Walsh  arrived  at  Cawood  to  arrest  him,  were  consi- 
dered by  weak  men  as  a  prophecy,  though  in  fiact 
they  amounted  to  little  more  than  the  wdl-groun^fed 
apprehensions  of  a  fallen  statesman. 

The  Earl  and  Sir  Walter  attended  by  a  body  <A 
horsey  which  plainly  bespdke  their  commission,  pro* 
oeeded  immediately  into  the  hall,   and  demanded 
from  the  porter  his  keys.    The  man,  astonished  at 
thdr  request,  refused  to  deliver  them  without  his 
master's  order.    To  prevent  disturbance,  therefore^ 
they  contented  themselves  with  taking  an  oath  from 
him,  ^  That  no  person  should  go  out  or  come  in  till 
be  received  farther  directions.''    The  Cardinal  all  this 
while  remained  ignorant  of  what  passed  below ;  till 
one  of  the  servants  found  means  to  apprise  him,  that 
the  Earl  .of  Northumberland  was  in  the  hall.  Wolsey, 
who  was  then  at  dinner,  conceiving  it  to  be  merely  a 
J&iendly  visit  from  his  old  pupil,  immediately  rose 
from  table,  and  went  down  stairs  to  meet  the  Earl ; 
expressed  his  concern  not  to  have  received  notice  of 
bis  intention,  that  he  might  have  given  him  a  better 
reception ;  and  taking  him  by  the  hand  led  him  to 
his  apartment,  the  Earl's  gentleman  following,  where 
as  they  were  conversing  aside  in  a  window.  Nor- 
thumberiand  said,  ^^  My  Lord,  I  arrest  you  for  high- 
treason.''    Upon  this,  Wolsey  demanded  to  see  his 
authority ;  and,  the  Earl  refusing  to  produce  his  com- 
mission, dedared  be  would  not  submit  to  his  arrest. 
Sir  Walter  Walsh  however  coming  up  during  the 
debate,   and  repeating  what  the  Earl  had  before 
/stated,  he  instandysuirendered himself. 
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As  soon  as  the  country-people  were  informed  of 
this  transaction,  they  surrounded  the  palace  with 
expressions  of  the  deepest  sorrow,  as  the  Cardinal 
had  always  been  the  protector  and  friend  of  the  poor; 
and^upon  his  setting  oiF  on  his  journey  to  London 
followed  him  for  several  miles,  tiU  he  desu^d  them 
to  depart  and  be  patient,  for  that  he  feared  not  his 
enemies,  but  entirely  submitted'  himself  to  the  will 
of  Heaven.  The  first  night  he  lodged  at  Pontefract- 
Abbey,  the  next  with  the  Black  Friars  at  Doncaster, 
and  the  night  following  at*  Sheffield-Park,  where  he 
remained  eighteen  days.  Here  he  was  kiiidly  ehter- 
|;ained  by  ,the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  had  grea£ 
respect  shown  him  by  the  neighbouring  gentlemen, 
who  flocked  in  to  visit  him.  But  as  he  sat  one  day 
at  dmher,  he  was  taken  extremely  ill  with  a  sudden 
coldness  at  his  stomach.  Apprehending  this  to  be  an 
oppression  occasioned  by  wind,  he  immediately  sent 
to  an  apothecary,  for  some  medicine  to  expel  it,  and 
received  a  little  present  relief.  But  if  he  was  not  then 
poisoned  (as  some  imagined)  either  by  himself  or 
others,  this  disorder  it  appears,  from  whatever  it 
originated,  was  the  cause  of  his  death ;  tor  he  was 
in  so  languishing  a  condition  when  Sfr  William  King- 
ston, Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  arrived  to  take  him 
into  custody  and  attend  him  to  London,  that  he  was 
hardly  able  to  walk  aaross  his  chamber.  This  drciim- 
stance  too,  of  being  consigned  to  the  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  gave  a  considerable  shock  to  his  weakened 
frame*,  for  when  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  ordered 
Cavendish  to  inform  him  of  that  officer's  arrival  in 
the  most  delicate  manner,  he  smote  his  thigh,  and 
with  a  heavy  sigh  exclaimed,  "  X  now  see  what  is  pre- 
paring  for  me."  Tlnsexpresaon,  as  importing  a  drea^ 
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ef  public  exeeation,  seems  wholly  to  negative  the 
idea  of  his  having  poisoned  himself.  HI  however  as 
he  was,  he  left  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury's  the  follow- 
ing morning,'  and  by  easy  progress  reached  another 
seat  of  his  Lordship's  that  night. 

Thus  he  continued  three  days  making  short  jour- 
neys, till  he  arrived  at  Leicester- Abbey.  Here  the 
Abbot  and  the  whole  convent  received  him  in  the 
court  with  the  utmost  reverence ;  but  the  Cardinal 
only  said,  **  Father  Abbot,  I  am  come  to  lay  my 
bones  among  you ;"  and  continuing  on  his  mule  to  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  which  led  to  his  chamber,  he  was 
with  much  difficulty  helped  up  and  put  to  bed. 

This  was  cm  Saturday  the  twenty^fifth  of  Novem- 
ber, and  on  the  Mo^ay  following  his  illness  had  so 
&r  increased,  tliat  in  the  general  opinion  of  his  &t« 
tendants  it  was  impossible  he  could  long  survive.  On 
Tuesday  morning,  early  Sir  William  Kingston  entered 
his  room,  and  inquiring  how  he  had  rested,  he  de- 
voutly replied,  "  I  only  wait  the  pleasure  of  Heaven 
to  render  my  poor  soul  into  the  hands  of  my  Creator." 
After  this,  having  spent  about  an  hour  at  confession, 
upon  a  second  visit  from  Kingston,  finding  his  disso- 
lution at  hand,  he  said,  "  I  pray  you  have  me  heartily 
recommended  to  his  royal  Majesty,  and  beseech  him 
on  my  behalf  to  call  to  his  remembrance  ail  matters 
that  have  passed  between  us  from  the  beginnings 
especially  with  regard  to  his  business  with  the  queen;  * 
and  then  will  he  know  in  his  conscience,  whether  I 
have  offended  him.     He  is  a  prince  of  a  most  royal 

♦  The  charge  however,  frequently  urged  against  Wplsey 
(that  through  his  intrigues  Longland,  Bishop  of  Lincoln^  sug- 
gested scruples  to  Henry  upon  the  subject,  ^s  his  ^  ghostly 
*  father')  appearis  from  a  note  of  Dr.  Wordsworth's  to.be  un* 
founded.    [EccL  Biogr.  L  428.) 
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carriage,  and  hath  a  princdj  heart ;  and,  mther  than 
be  will  miss  or  want  any  part  of  his  will,  he  will 
endanger  the  one-half  of  his  kingdom     I  do  assure 
you,  that  I  have  often  kneeled  before  him,  some-   • 
times  three  hours  together,  to  persuade  him  from  his 
will  and  appetite,  but  could  not  {nrevaiL     Had  I  but 
served  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  served  the  King, 
he  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  grey  hairs : 
but  this  is  the  just  reward  that  I  must  receive  for  my 
indulgent  paing  and  study,  not  regarding^  my  service 
to  Grod,  but  only  to  my  prince.    Therefore  let  me 
advise  you,  if  you  be  one  of  the  privy-council^  as  by 
your  wisdom  you  are  fit,  take  care  what  you  put 
into  the  King's  head;  for  you  can  never  put  it  out 
again."*   He  then,  after  a  very  severe  warning  against 
the  Lutherans,  added,  ^  Mr.  Kingston,  forewell ;  I 
wish  all  things  'may  have  good  success ;  my  time 
draweth  on  fost."     His  speech  now  foiled  him,  and 
be  died  about  eight  o'clock^  the  guards  having  been 
called  in  to  see  him  expire*    After  his  death  he  was 
laid  in  an  oaken  coffin  with  his  foce  uncovered^  that 
fsvery  one  might  be  permitted  to  view  him;  and» 
early  in  the  morning  on  St.  Andrew's  Day,  he  was 
buried  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  Abbey-Chapeb. 

In  person,  the  Cardinal  wsjs  tall  and  comely,  and 
in  air  and  manner  extremdy  graceftil ;  but  he  had  a 
blemish  in  one  of  his  eyes,  upon  which  account  he 
was  always  painted  in  profile.^    As  a  statesman,  his 

*  Imagine  luicd^  if  that  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  Latin, 
(Letter  from  Dr.  Smith  to  Mr.  Hearne.)  "  That  which  is  carved 
in  wood,''  $ays  Granger,  "  in  the  central  board  of  the  gateway, 
which  leads  to  the  Butchery  of  Ipswich,  has  such  an  appear- 
ance of  antiquity,  that  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  done  when 
he  was  living :  by  the  side  of  it,  is  a  butcher's  knife." — "  Th^ 
blemish  or  loss  of  his  eye  has  bf  ei;  imputed,  perhs^  &Isely|  to 
fm  infamous  distemper." 
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abilities  were  extraordinai7,  and  under  lus  JEulsoini* 
stxation  England  became  formidable  to  all  the  powerg 
of  Eimqie.  But  in  his  foreign  negotiations^  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  he  was  fiequently  influenced  by 
his  own  private  views. 

In  strong  vindication  of  his  diaracter  it  has  been 
urged,  that  the  latter  part  of  Henry's  reign  was 
more  criminal  than  it's  commencement :  *^  but  it  may 
be  doubted  (says  Lord  Herbert)  whether  the  impres* 
sions  he  gave  did  not  occasion  divers  irregularities 
which  were  observed  to  follow :  for  he  had  made  it  a 
rule  to  submit  implicitly  to  the  King^s  pleasure,  and 
had  taught  him  that  pernicious  doctrine,  that  no  law 
had  the  force  to  curb  his  prerogative,  which  increased 
Henry's  arbitrary  disposition." 

In  prosperity,  Wolsey  was  proud  and  haughty;  in 
ddversity,  abject  and  pusillanimous.  His  vices  were  of 
that  description,  which  most  disgraced  his  sacred  pro- 
fession. At  the  same  time,  his  virtues  were  of  the  public 
kind ;  for  he  greatly  promoted  and  encouraged  litera- 
ture,^ patronised  and  cultivated  the  polite  and  useful 
arts,  and  was  in  general  a  liberal  firiend  to  the  poor. 

•*  His  ambition,"  says  Lloyd  in  his  *  British  Wor- 
thies,' **  gave  him  the  oppOTtunity  to  increase  his 
parts :  he  was  as  pr^^ant  at  Ipswich  School,  as 
he  was  promising  in  Magdalen  College."—"  At 
Oxford  he  read  hocks^  at  my  Lord's  (of  Dorset)  he 
read  men  and.  observed  things.  His  patron's  two 
parsonages  bestowed  upon  him  was  not  so  great  a 
favour,  as  the  excellent  principles  instilled  into  him ; 

*  Of  his  early  intimacy  with  Erasmus,  and  it's  gradual  decay 
as  Wolsey  rose  to  honours  which  opened  between  him  and  the 
sage  scholar  an  impassable  gulf,  Chalmers  has  given  a  masterly 
account  in  hid  *  History  of  the  University  of  Oxford/ 
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he  being  not  «moi*e  careful  to  instruct  and  educate  tKe 
young  men,  than  their  father  was  to  tutor  him :  his 
-bounty  makes  him  rich,  and  his  recommendations 
potent :  his  interest  went  far,  and  his  money  farther. 
Bishop  Fox  was  Secretary  to  King  Henry  VIII.,  arid 
he  to  Bishop  Fox:  the  one  was  not  a  greater  favourite 
of  the  King's,  than  the  other  was  his ;  as  one  that 
brought  him  a  head  capable  of  all  observations^  and 
a  spirit  above  all  difficulties.     Others  managed  the 
afiairs  of  England,  Wolsey  undertook  it's  interest : 
Bis  correspondence  was  good  abtoad ;  his  observations 
dose,  deep,  and  continued  at  home:   he  improved 
what  he  knew,  and  bought  what  he  knew  not.  Being 
a  master  of  so  happy  a  reservedness  as  to  what  he 
understood  not,  that  in  all  these  varieties  of  things 
that  tried  his  parts,  he  never  came  under  the  re- 
proof of  Megabyses,  to  whom  Apefles  said ;  "  Whilst 
thou  wast  silent,  thou  seemed'st  to  be  somebody,  but 
now  there  is  not  the  nieaiiest  boy  that  grindeth  ochre, 
but. he  laugheth  at  thee."     And  as  he  was  reserved 
in  his  speech,  so  he  was  moderate  in  his  carriage,  till 
the  success  of  lesser  actions  flushed  him  for  greater. 

"  Too  sudden  prosperity  in  the  beginning  undoeth 
US  in  the  end:  while  we  expect  all  things  flowing 
upon  us  at  first,  we  remit  our  care,  and  perish  by 
neglecting.  Every  head  cannot  bear  wine,  nor  every 
spint  a  fortune.  Success  eats  up  circumspection. 
How  many  a  man  had  ended  better,  if  he  had  not 
begun  so  well ! — Ego  et,  rex  meus  was  good  grammar 
for  Wolsey,  a  schoolmaster ;  but  not  for  the  Cardinal^ 
a  statesman.  To  be  humble  to  superiors,  is  duty ; 
to  equals,  is  courtesy;  to  inferiors,  is  nobleness;  and 
to  aB,  safety :  it  being  a  virtue,  that  for  all  her  low* 
liness  commandeth  those  souls  it  stoops, to," 
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By  authors,  who  delight  in  recording  wonders,  we 
are  informed  that  several  strange  dreams  of  Sir 
Thomas  More's  mother,  during  her  pregnancy,  por- 
tended his  ftiture  fortune :  but  without  regarding  the 
legends  of  superstition,  we  may  truly  affirm,  that  his 
childhood  afforded  the  liveliest  hopes  of  what  his 
maturer  years  accomplished.  Of  this  we  have  a  tes- 
timony in  the  behaviom*  of  Cardinal  Morton,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  Chancellor  of  England; 
for  young  More  being,  according  to  the  custom  of 
those  times,!  placed  in  his  family  for  education,  his 
Grace  would  often  say  to  the  nobility  who  dined  with 
him ;  "  This  boy  who  waits  at  the  table,  whosoever 
tives  to  see  it,  will  prove  a  marvellous  man." 

Thomas  More,  the  son  of  Sir  John  More  a  gentle- 
man  of  established  reputation  in  the  law,  was  bom 
(according  to  the  best  accounts)  in  1480,  in  Milk- 

♦  Authorities.  Hoddesdon's,  Warner's,  and  Cayley's 
lAfe  qfMorej  Biograpkia  Britannica,  BriHsh  Biographtf,  and 
Jorlin's  Life  of  Erasmus. 

f  Beside  the  mode  of  educating  youths  in  religious  houaes,  \% 
was  usual  to  place  them  in  the  palaces  of  the  bishops  or  the  castles 
iof  the  nobility,  where  they  received  instruction,  and  were  occa? 
/Bionally  employed  to  swejD  the  retinue  of  their  patronsr 
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street,  London.  In  1497  he  was  sent  to  Canterbury 
College,*  Oxford,  where  he  remained  two  years,  and 
then  removed  to  New-Inn,  for  the  pmpose  of  follow- 
ing his  father's  profession.  On  his  first  entrance  upon 
busmess,  he  acquired  great  reputation  at  the  bar:, 
but  taking  an  early  distaste  to  that  mode  of  life,  he 
suddenly  retired  to  the  Charter-House,  where  resign- 
ing himself  wholly  to  devotion,  he  remained  secluded 
from  the  world  no  less  than  four  years.  Bigoted  to  the 
superstitions  and  the  discipline  of  monkery,  it  is  said 
that,  like  Lady  Miargaret,  he  wore  a  hair-shirt  next 
his  skin  (which  he  never  afterward,  indeed,  wholly 
laid  aside)  fjasted  often,  and  not  unJBrequently  slept 
npon  a  plank. 

At  this  time,  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  enter  into 
the  society  of  St.  Francis ;  but,  his  father  persisting 
in  his  design  of  making  him  a  lawyer,  his  filial 
submission  overcame  his  indination  to  the  ecclesias« 
tical  state.  Another  motive  was  his  gay  and  lively 
temper,  and  an  amorous  inclination  hardly  to  be  sub- 
dued by  any  austerities ;  upon  which  account  Dean 
Colet,  his  intimate  friend  and  *  ghostly  father,'  ad- 
vised, him  to  marry :  and  accordingly  he  accepted  an 
invitation  from  Mr.  Colte  of  Newhall  in  Essex,  to 
reside  some  time  at  his  house.  This  gentleman  had 
three  daughters,  and  in  the  course  of  his  visit  More 
conceived  an  alBFection  for  the  second ;  though,  on 
being  urged  by  the  father  to  make  his  choice,  he 
espoused  the  eldest,  merely  to  spare  her  the  v^Kation 
or  the  disgrace  of  being  pass^by.  Upon  his  marriage 
in  1507  with  this  lady,  who  lived  with  him  nearly 
seven  years,  he  took  a  house  in  Bucklersbury,  and 

*  On  the  site  of  viucb,  fort  of  Cfarist  Churob  now  stanck 
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resumed  his  practice  of  the  law.    What  greatly  con* 
tributed  to  raise  his  reputation  was  this:  He  was 
not  &I1  two  and  twenty  years  of  age,  when  he  was 
elected  monber  of  the  parliament  sununoned  by 
Henry  VII.  in  1503,  to  gr^t  a  subsidy  and  nine* 
fifteenths  for  the  marriage  of  his  ddest  daughter. 
This  gave  him  an  early  q)portunity  of  publicly  disr 
playing  his  talents.     For.  many  of  the  m^nbenii 
through  dread  of  his  Majesty's  displeasure,  wwlfing 
no  opposition  to  this  arbitrary  claim.  More  argued 
with  such  strength  and  deamess  against  it,  that  it 
was  finally  rejected.    Mr.  Tyler  one  of  the  priyy# 
council,   who  was    present  when  the  speech  was 
made,  went  immediately  to  the  King,  and  infixrmed 
him  that  ^^  a  beardless  boy  had  disappointed  his  pur- 
pose.^' The  avaricious  prince  frustrated  in  his  fi&vourite 
project,  and  unaUe  to  wreak  his  resentment  upon  one 
who  had  only  performed  his  duty,  meanly  revenged 
himself  on  his  &ther  Sir  John^  whom  he  ordei»l  to 
be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  till  he  had  paid  a  fine 
of  a  hundred  pounds.    And  More  himself,  being 
apprised  by  his  Mend  Whitford,  Chajdain  to  Focc 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  that  the  court  ware  laying 
snares'  to  entrap  him  in  his  {ffactice  as  a  lawyer* 
deaned  it  prudent  to  dedxne  the  profession,  and 
lived  in  retirement  till  the  King^s  death. 

His  retirement,*  however,  was  of  no  real  disad- 
vantage to  him ;  as  he  employed  his  time  in  stud3ring 
the  Erendb  language,  history,  mathematics,  and  the 

*  In  1508,  Eraflmus  dedicated  to  him  his  celebrated  <  Enco- 
jmium  of  Folly/  From  the  dedication  it  appears  that  Bayle, 
and  after  him  Jortin  and  others,  erred  in  stating  this  piece  to 
have  been  written  two  years  later,  and  under  Morels  roof. 

{Cayky.) 
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belles-lettres;  so  that  when  he  again  emerged  from 
his  retreat,. scarcely  any  cause  of  importance  was  tried^ 
in  which  both  parties  did  not  attempt  to  retain  him  2 
but. he  never,  could  be  tempted,  by  any  fee  what- 
ever, to  undertake  a  bad. cause.    His  first  prefament 
waa  m  tiie  city,  where  he  was  made  Judge  of  the 
SheriflTs  Court,  in  1510;  and  before  he  was  actually 
engaged. in  any  concerns   of  tjie  government,   he 
was  twice  appointed,'  with  the  consent  of  Henry 
VIII.,   agent  for  the  En^dsh   merchants,  in  some 
causes  between   them   and    the  foreign   merchants 
of  the  Steel- Yard,   in  which  he  acquitted  himself 
with   distinguished  honour.     In  1516,    he    visited 
Flanders  in  .the  retinue  of  Bishop  Tonstal  and' Dr. 
Knight,  who  were  sent  by  Henry  to  renew  the  alli- 
ance between  himself  and  the  Archduke  of  Austria^ 
subsequently  Charles  V.     Upon  his  return  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  extremely  solicitous  to  secure  him  for  his 
Majesty's  service,  oflfered  him  a  pension ;  which  how- 
ever, from  his  reluctance  to  exchange  the  condition  of 
an  independent  man  for  that  of  a  courtier,  he  thought 
proper,  to  decline.  .  Some  time  afterward,  a  large  ship 
belongmg  to  the  Pope  arriving  at  Southampton,  and 
Henry  claiming  it  as  a  forfeiture,  More  in  the  royal 
presence  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  Holiness  with  so 
much  learning  and  eloquence,  that  the  vessel  was 
immediately  restored.     The   King  would  now '  no 
longer  be  induced  by  any  entreaty  to  disuse  with 
his  service,  and  having  no  better  place  at  that  time 
vacant,  he  made  him  Master  of  the  Requests ;  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood ;  appointed 
him  one  of  his  privy  council ;  and  admitted  him  to 
the  greatest. personal  familiarity. 
It  was  a  custom  with  his  Majesty,  says  the  author 
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of  the  ^  British  Antiquities/  after  he  had  perfonn^ 
his  devotions  upon  holidays,  to  send  for  Sir  Thomas 
More,  into  his  closet,  and  there  confer  with'  hini 
about  astronomy,  geometry,  divinity,  and  other  parts 
of  learning,  as  well  as  alSairs  of  state.  At  other 
tinies,  he  woidd  carry  him  in  the  night  upon  the 
leads,  at  the  top  of  the  palace,  to  be  instructed  in  the 
variety,  the  courses,  and  the  motions  of  the  heaventy 
bodies.  But  this  was  not  the  only  use,  which  Henry 
made  of  his  new  servant.  He  soon  discovered,  that 
he  was  a  man.  o£  a  cheerful  disposition,  and  had  a 
great .  fund  of  wit  and  humour :  and  hence  he  fre* 
quently  would  order  him  to  be  sent  for,  to  make 
him  and  the  Queen  *  merry'  at  supper.  Sir  Thmnas, 
perceiving  that  he  could  not  once  in  a  month  obtain 
leave  to  spend  an  evcnong  with  his  wife  and  children 
whmn-  he  loved,  nor  be  absent  from  court  two  days 
together,  grew  extremely  uneasy  at  this  restraint; 
and  to  obviate  the  cause,  began  gradually  to  disuse 
himself  from  his.  former  mirth,  and  somewhat  to  dis« 
semble  his  natural  temper :  thus  sacrificing  the  repu- 
tation of  wit,  in,  order  to  recover  the  command  of 
leisure. 

To  the  year  1520  Wood  ascribes  the  proof,  which 
More  gave  of  his  zeal  for  literature  by  his  Letter 
on  the  Study  of  Greek.*  A  serious  opposition  had 
been  made .  at  Oxford  to  Grocyn,  upon  his  coming 
thither  to  teach  that  language :  a  faction  of  students 

Ml 

assumed  the  name  of  Trojans,  with  their  Priam  and 
their  Hector,  &c. ;  and  one  of  them  had  even  the 
impudence  to  attack  *  the  new  learning',  from  the 
academical  pulpit.     More,  in  a  Latin  letter  addressed 

*  T\^*  Eptstola  Scholasticis  quibusdam  Trofanos  se  appdian* 
abut*  was  republished  by  Hearne  in  8vo.  in  1716. 
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to  them  upon  the  occasioii,  quoted  the  exaiu]^  of 
their  sister-university ;  ajQfirmed  that  their  own  Chaiir- 
cellor  Warham,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  the  King  him- 
self,  wished  to  encourage  it ;  and  added,  that  these 
ridiculous  Trojans  would  in  the  end  have  the  old 
proverb  applied  to  themselves,  Serd  sapiunt  JPhryges* 
The  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer  dying  in  1520^ 
Henry  without  any  solicitation  ccMoferred  this  office 
upon  More;  and  within  three  years  afterward,  a 
parliament  being  summoned  to  supply  money  for  a 
war  with  France,  he  was  dected  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons.^  Dmii^  the  sessions,  Wolsey 
was  much  offended  with  the  Commons,  because  every 
thing  they  said  or  did  was  immediately  drcnlated 
throughout  the  kingdom:  on  tiie  other  hand,  the 
members  alleged  that  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to 
repeat  to  then-  friends  without  doors  aU  that  had 
passed  within.  It  hajqpened,  however,  that  a  considers 
able  subsidy  being  demanded,  which  the  Cardind 
apprehended  would  meet  with  opposition  in  the  Lowa 
House,  he  was  detennined  to  attend  when  the  motioii 
should  be  made,  in  order  to  prevent  it^s  rejection. 
The  house,  apprised  of  his  resolution,  debated  for 
some  time,  whether  it  would  be  best  to  receive  him 
with  a  few  q£  his  lords  only,  or  with  his  whole 
train^  The  major  part  of  the  house  indining  to  the 
first,  the  Speaker  observed,  ^*  Gentlemen,  forasmuch 
as  my  Lord  Cardinal   hath  not  long   sbice   laid 

*  His  speech  to  the  Kmg,  on  being  presented  to  hira  ibr  ha 
approbation,  was  in  a  strain  of  servility  only  to  be  exceeded  by 
the  spirit  of  the  time :  and  in  the  subsequent  debate  upon  th^ 
subsidy,  only  half  of  which  was  at  last  votjed,  the  dignity  ap- 
pears^ to  have  been  display^  by  the  house,  rather  than  by  the 
Speaker. 
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lo  our  chiiige  the  lightness  of  our  tongues,  it  shall 
liot  in  Hiy  judgement  be  amiisis  to  receive  him  with 
^  las  peojde ;.  that  so,  if  he  blame  us  hereafter  for 
things  spoken  out  of  the  house,  we  may  lay  it  upon 
those  that  his  Grace  shall  bring  with  him."  The 
humour  of  this  motion  being  approved,  the  Cardinal 
was  received  aocordin^y.  When  having  shown,  in 
a  solemn  speech,  how  necessary  it  was  f(»r  the  King^s 
affairs  that  the  subsidies  required  should  be  granted, 
and  finding  that  not  ai^  member  evinced  the  least 
inclination  to  comply  with  his  demand,  he  indig- 
imntly  observed ;  ^^  Gentlemen,  unless  it  be  the  man* 
ner  of  your  house  to  express  your  minds  in  such 
cases  by  your  £^aker,  here  is  without  doubt  a  sur- 
prisiog  obstinate  silence/'  Upon  whidi,  Sir  Thomas 
reverently  on  his  knees  excused  the  commons,  as 
being  abashed  at  the  presence  6f  so  exalted  a  per- 
sonage; proved  that  it  was  not  agreeable  to  their 
andent  liberty,  to  return,  an  answer  to  his  Majesty's 
messages  by  any  other  penson^  how  great  soever, 
than  scone  of  their  own  members ;  and  in  conclusion 
tdd  his  Eminence,  that  though  as  Speaker  he  was 
their  voice,  yet  except  every  one  of  them  could  put 
their  several  judgements  in  his  head,  he  alcme  in  so 
weighty  a  matter  was  not  able  to  make  a  sufficient 
answei^  Irritated  by  this  evasive  reply,  Wolsey  in- 
stantly rose  and  deported.'^' 

In  consequence  of  this,  Moii^e  being  a  few  days 

*  His  dispIeAstire  was  perhaps  the  ^ reater«  as  he  knew  that 
More  had  seconded  the  motion  when  it  was  first  tnade:  but 
though  that  spirited  patriot  thought  the  subi^idy  absolutdy 
necessary  for  carrying  on  th6  war,  he  made  a  distitaction  be- 
tween the  reasonable  demands  of  the  King  and  the  insolence  of 
his  minister,  and  therefore  played  off  this  farce  i^inst  him. 

VOL.  I.  G 
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afterward  in  Wolsey's  geiierf  at  Wfaiteludl^  that  pte- 
late  complained  vehemently  of  his  eonduct;  mA 
T^roaching  him  fot  his  ingratitude,  said,  *'Wo«te 
to  God  3rdu  had  been  at  Rbme,  when  I  ^sundi  y&n 
Sjieiak^r!"  To  wWdi  Bk  Thmn^  re^edj  «  YoW- 
Grace  not  offeiided,  so  wonM  Itoo;  f&r  then  I  ishoHUL 
have  seen  an  ancient  atid  famtrtlB  dty^  whicA  I  hav6^ 
long  d^ired  to  visit :''  lM  tfifeh,  to  diveti  1^  l^ift 
his  ill  huniour,  he  bi^n  U  ecMiiheAl  his  gaSer^^ 
and  said  that  he  l&ed  it  tf^t&t  tk^  M6  ether  al 
Hampton-OoiM.  But^  tfaongh  he  thu^  chewed  i^ 
CardinaTs  reptdacheis,  he  ^  mi  c6ol  his  t^esentment : 
for  on  the  l^edking  \xp  ^  tte  piKii-li^iment,  Wois^y  p»- 
suadM  thg  Eilig  t^  mam  tiiA  ^^^bassador  to  S^i^ 
pwaelj  \vith  a  vie#  of  dokg  luiSl  A  ifisd^cdteBy,^  by  isend- 
ing  him  into  a  t^uiitfy  whidh  \m  knew  wotM  fee  daa^ 
agte^ble  to  Mm.  When  his  M^esty  howe^r  ctm^ 
muhic^iiited  to  him.hi^  ^ennga,  M(^  tdok  Hie  liberty 
to  remionstrate  on  aec^M  of  the  dftnate  m  stmngly 
yet  ISO  modestly  dgaiinsft  it,  that  ^th  unusual  con- 
descension Hemy  assufed  him  his  meaiiii^  was  »ot 
to  hurt  him,  but  to  do  him  gdod^  and  he^  therefiM^ 
would  employ  him  another  way.  Accordingly,  wpm 
<^e  death  of  Sir  Richard  Wii^eld  in  1588,  S» 
Thomias  was  a{^mted  Y]!hanc0Uar  of  the  Dudhy  of 
Ijancaster,  twice  em;doyed  jbindy  with  Wdsey  in 
foreign  embassies  (once  to  the  £mperor  Clmrles  di 
Flanders,  and  again  in  France)  and  admitted  gene-- 
rally  into  such  a  high  degree  of  favour,  that  his  Mar 
jei^y  would  frequently  caH  upon  him  at  Chelsea  >0id1ii- 
out  any  previous  notice,  fh  oMer  to  eigoy  his  con- 
versation on  common  affairs. 

Having  one  day  made  him  an  unexpected  visit  of 
this  Idhd  to  dinner,  and  having  wdked  with  him  in 
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Ins  gaiden  fiir  ah  liour  "Wilh  hk  ann  ftbout  Im  heck, 
on  Ills  depcrtwv  Mr.  Roper,  one  of  Sir  Thomiis' 
9fm»4n4aw»  could  not  help  observing  to  him,  **  How 
happjr  he  mint  be,  to  have  his  Prince  distinguish  him 
in  so  particular  a  manner.'*  To  which  he  refdied^ 
^  I  thMoek.  our  Lood^  son  Roper,  I  Sod  his  Grace  to 
be  my  rerjr  i^ood  master  indeed,  and  I  believe  tint 
he  does  as  much  fii^roar  me  at  present  as  any  sulgect 
witlmi  tys  realm :  but  yA  I  may  tell  thee,  son»  I 
ha^n  no  oanse  to  be  proud  of  it;  fm,  if  my  head 
woqU  win  him  a  owtle  ia  Fxaace  (with  which  king- 
dom Hearf  was  than  at  war)  it  would  not  &il  to  be 
struck  off  my  shonlieirs.'' 

It  was  ofasenred  of  Mone,  that  the  ignorant  and 
Ihe  proud,  eren  in  the  highest  station,  were  those 
whom  he  respected  the  least ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  the  patron  and  the  £riend  of  every 
man  «f  letters,  and  hdd  ahnoat  a  oootinual  <»Ncm* 
spondence  with  all  the  literati  in  Europe.  Among 
foreigners,  Erasmus  appears  to  have  possessed  the 
laigest  share  of  his  love  and  confideace ;  and  after  a 
series  of  letters,  expiressiire  of  their  mntual  esteem,  that 
great  man  made  a  voyage  to  England,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  personal  acquaintance  with  him. 

A  story  is  told  of  their  first  interview,  which 
would  hardly  deserve  to  be  xecorded,  if  it  were  not 
related  of  two  such  eminent  scholars.  The  person 
who  conducted  Erasmus  to  London,  it  seems,  had 
contrived  that  Sir  Thomas  and  he  should  uncon- 
sciously meet  at  the  Loid  Mayor's  taUe,  in  those 
days  open  at  all  times  to  men  of  learning ;  when,  a 
dispute  arising  at  dinner,  Eraianns  in  orda*  to  dis- 
play '  his  erudition  espoused  ther  wrong  side  of  the 
questaon;  iqpcm  which  he  was  so  shaxply  and  ably 

G  2 
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opposed  by  9k  Thomas^  that  he  exclaijoned  in  Latni 
with  some  vehemence,  *^  You  ave  either  More^  or 
nobody."  To  this  Sk  Thomas  repMed  in  the  smne 
language,  with  great  vivacity,  *^  You  are  either 
Erasmus,  or  the  deviL**  * 

It  has  been  remarked  that,  of  all  the  servants  and 
favourites  of  Henry  VIIL,  he  never  treated  any  .with 
so  mudi  tenderness  and  good-humour,  as  More..  The 
answer  which  he  made  to  the  King,  when  he  re- 
quested his  (pinion  on  the  sul]9ect  of  his  marriage 
with  Queen  Katharine,  does  honour  to  his  memory. 
Clark  and  Tonstal,  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Durham, 
with  others  of  the  privy-coundl,  having  been  or* 
dered  to  consult  with  him ;  ^  To  be  plain  with  your 
Grace,"  said  Sbr  Thomas,  ••neither  my  Lord  of 
Durham,  nor  my  Lord  of  Bath,  nor  myself,  mar  any 
of  your  privy-coundl,  being .  all  your  servants  and 
greatly  indebted  to  your  goodness,  are  in  my  judge- 

*  Erasmus,  however,  upon  another  occasion,  had  the  advan- 
tage of  his  EngKsh  firiend.  He  had  borrowed  a  horse  of  More, 
and  took  it  over  to  Holland:  but  instead  of  returning  it  to  the 
owner,  he  sent  him  the  fidlowing  epigram,  alhidoig  to  Sir 
Thomas*  argument  on  the  subject  of  Traasubstantiation : 

Quod  mihi  dixisti 
De  corpore  Christi, 

*  Crede  quod  edas,  et  edis;  * 

Sic  Mi  rescribo 
.  De  tuo  pcdfridOi 

*  Crede  quod  habeas^  et  habes* 

IMITATBD. 

What  you  firmly,  dear  Sir, 

Of  Christ's  body  aver — 
<  Believe  that  you  eat,  and  you  eat  it  indeed  ^ 

Suffer  me  to  repeat. 

Nor  conclude  me  a  cheats— 
'  Believe  that  you  have,  and  you  straight  have  your  steed/ 
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ment  proper  counsellors  for  your  Grace  upon  this 
point ;  but,  if  you  please  to  understand  the  very 
truth,  you  may  have  counsellors  who,  neither  for  re- 
spect of  their  own  worldly  profit,  nor  for  fieair  of 
your  princely  authority,  will  deceive  you :  ■ '  and  then 
he  named  Jerome;,  Austin,  and  several  other  andent 
fathers,  producing  the  opinions  which  he  had  col* 
lected  out  of  their  works.  Self-willed  as  Henry  was, 
he  did  not  take  this  ill  of  him ;  and  soon  afterward, 
intending  to  forego  farther  proceedings  in  his  divorce, 
he  appointed  Sir  Thomas  in  15S9»  together  with  his 
Mend  Tonstal  Bishop  of  Durham,  embassadors  to  ne* 
godate  a  peace  between  the  Emperor,  himself,  and  the 
King  of  France.  By  this,  which  was  concluded  at 
Cambray,  More  procuned  so  much  higher  advantages 
to  the  kingdom  than  had  been  anticipated,  that  for  his 
eminent  services  his  royal  master,  on  the  disgrace 
of  Wdsey,  bestowed  upon  him  the  great  seal.* 

The  speech  made  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  on 
iconducting  him  to  this  lofty  station,  with  More's 
reply,  have  been  preserved  by  Stapleton«  The  latter 
commemorates  the  matchless  favcnu*  jof  his  sovereign 
i(which,  however,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  ce- 
garded  as  likely  to  continue  steadfEist)  his  own  cm- 
worthiness  and  unwillingness  to  accept  so  important 
and  responsible  a  proof  of  it,  the  overwhelming  bur- 
then x>f  his  new  charge,  and  t\^e  inglorious  ruin  into 
wrhich  his  predecessor^  notwithstanding  his  singular 
wisdom,  his  peculiar  «€uteness,  and  his  splendid  and 
iong-prosperous  fortune,  had  sunk  under  it.     ^^  And 

*  October  25,  1529.  He  is  the  first  lay-chancellor  upon 
record.  Those,  who  affect  to  say,  *  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  H.,'  forget  that  Becket  who  then  bore  that  office, 
though  he  had  thrown  off  the  clerical  habit,  w«8  actually  in 
Itoly  jorders.    * 
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utikss,  under  these  drcumstanoes  (he  adds)  the  inere-* 
dible  propension  of  his  Majesty  toward  me,  and  the 
good-will  of  you  all  which  I  gather  from  your  ^pnee- 
able  countenances,  recreated  and  refreshed  me,  I 
might  stumble  at  this  very  entrance  and  pcriaqis 
feint:  this  seat  would  not  aoem  jdeasanter  to  me^ 
than  did  the  sword  whidi  hung  by  a  horse-hair  orer 
the  head  of  Damodes,  while  he  occupied  the  state* 
chair  of  Dionysius  in  the  midst  of  honours  and  ddi- 
cades.  This  then  will  I  ever  keep  in  mind,  this 
liave  alway  before  my  eyes,  th^  this  seat  will  in 
such  degree  be  honourable  to  me,  full  of  dignity  and 
i^endor,  a  new  and  renowned  preferment,  as  I 
continue  with  all  care  and  vigilance  to  administer 
my  high  office  with  fidelity  and  wisdcmi,  and  as  I 
keep  in  mind  that  my  enjoyment  of  it  may  be  but 
short  and  precarious.  The  one,  my  dihgenoe  ought 
to  accomplish ;  the  other,  the  example  of  my  pie*- 
deceaacat  teach  me.''  And  *^  as  they  had  befbre 
charged  him  (continues  Roper)  on  the  King^s  befaid^ 
uprightly  to  administer  indifferent  justice  to  the  people^ 
without  corruption  or  affection ;  so  did  he  likewise 
charge  them  again,  that  if  they  saw  him  at  any 
time  in  any  thing  to  digress  from  any  part  of  his 
duty  in  that  honourable  office,  even  as  they  would 
discharge  their  own  duty  and  fiddity  to  God  and  the 
King,  so  should  they  not  fail  to  disclose  it  to  his 
Grace,  who  otherwise  might  have  just  occasion  to 
lay  his  fault  wholly  to  their  charge." 

Up6n  his  entrance  on  his  new  office,  a  surprising 
change  took  place :  for  notwithstanding  Wolsey*s  ex- 
traordinary abilities,  such  was  his  pride,  that  he  would 
scarcely  notice  ai;iy  of  the  common  rank,  and  it  was  dif- 
ficult without  a  bribe  to  his  servants  to  gain  admission 
into  his  presence ;  whereas  in  More  it  was  observed 
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thsis  the  satMier  1m  suitcirs  wevpt  the  niore  utteiitiveljr 
|e  hfasd  tM?  biwwQeiPf  aiul  %h^  more  readily  lie  de* 
9i^4^1^it;.  It  19 md  that  Afr«  Dwcy,  one  of  hia  9(mst 
in-law,  found  fault  with  him  onoe*  between  jest  and 
finest,  {qf  thisf  ^xl^ftoFdiimry  mudeso^nsian ;  add- 
ict ^f  you  af^  m^  i^ady  ta  hear  every  sian,  poor  as 
well  ^  p^Ib  A^  th^re  i»  qq  gating  any  thing 
i)b4^  jfpv:  wheff^,  Ymfb  you  otherwisp,  some  tsm 
^Aes^^ii^,  $0019  f<^  k«idred,  mod  aome  fi)r  profit, 
W9Hld  gla^  l^ve  my  mtfftest  to  fariqg  them  to  you. 
I  know  I  §hoi«ld  4^  tbmm  wrong,  if  I  took  any  thing 
4mn  thf  ms  l^epMM  tl^y  might  as  rea^y  pre&c 
their  suit§  to  yon  U^ma^yes;  but  this,  though  I 
t^iflfe  k  yery  qonrniendiible  m  you,  yet  to  me,  who 
^m  ySW  W^»  I  %4  it  pot  profitable."  *'  You  say 
-^^  f^n,''  cried  the  Chapcettcar,  ^  I  am  glad  you  are 
^  9f  aanasidBiqe  fiK>  ^rupulQiis ;  but  there  a^e  many 
ellier  w«y«  tfcp^t  I  may  d»  gwd  to  yourself,  and 
pl^isiure  ymir  friends ;  and  this  be  assured  of  upon 
HDP  fmi^  that^  if  the  piuties  wiB  call  for  justice  at 
my  limds,  then  thoogh  it  were  my  fatiier,  whcKm  I 
Iqiwe  ^o  <tearify,  stood  o^  ooe  aide,  and  the  devil/ 
whsifi  I  hate  so  extremely,  stood  on  the  other,  the 
C999e  be^ig  good,  the  devil  should  have  it.*^  As  a 
pi^of,  Jmdeedt  that  he  would  not  for  any  consideria- 
tiop  4ev^a^  from  justice  in  the  ««fiallest  matter,  the 
^pwdng  in^ta^ice  is  ideciMve :  Another  of  his  sons- 
kl-]^w,  Mr«  H^on^  having  a  canse  depending,  was 
a#4§f$d-t0  put  it  into  arfaitradon ;  but  he  in  the  con- 
fidence of  his  father's  favour  having  rejected  the  pro- 
posal, the  Chancellor,  upon  hearing  the  cause,  made 
a  decree  d&ectly  against  him.  No  subpoena  was 
issued,  no  order  was  granted,  except  what  had  pre- 
viously undergone  his  inspection ;  and  such  was  his 
application  to  business,  that  alter  he  had  occupied 
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ids  office  about  two  years,  on  a  cfl«6e  bek^  ftaiedlieel 
and  another  called  fbr,  he  >was  told  there  was  not 
one  cause  more  dq)endmg,  whidi  he  ordered  imihe^ 
diately  to  be  recorded.*  ^     - 

.  During  his  chanceUorship,  his  father  was  one  of 
the  oldest  Judg^  in  the  King V  Bench  ;^  and;  when^ 
ever  More  entered  the  hall,  if  that  court  was  slttii^y 
his  first  stqp  was  to  kneel  dowti  in  the  sight  of  erery 
body,  and  ask  the  paternal  blessing.  Upon  their  occa- 
sionally meeting  likewise  at  the  readings  in  lincohi's 

• 

Inn,  he  always  offered  him  the  precedence ;'  though, 
on  account  of  the  higher  dignity  attached  to  the  seals. 
Sir  John  as  constantly  declined  accepting  it.  ' 

I  Living  mudi  at  court,  a  cheerfiil  man,  and  a  man  of 
business.  More  nevertheless  invariably  retained  a 
deep  impression  of  religion  upon  his  mind.  We  are 
told,  in  particular,  that  it  was  his  constant  custom, 
beside  his  private  prayers,  to  read  the  Psalms  and 
Litany  with  his  wife  and  children  in  a  morning ;  and 
every  night  with  his  whole  family  to  read,  in  the 
chapel,  the  Psalms  and  the  Collects.  But  that  be 
might  now  and  then  retire,  even  from  his  family, 
and  shut  out  the  world  altogether,  he  built  at  some 
distance  from  his  mansion-house  a  gallery,  a  library, 
and  a  chapel;  where  he  every  day  spent  some  time 
in  study  and  devotion,  emplojdng  the  whole  of  his 
Fridays  in  such  exercises,  as  he  thought  might 
best  improve  his  mind  in  religious  matters.  His 
high  offices,  which  he  always  executed  with  a  splen-t 

^  This  gave  rise  to  the  following  epigram : 

.When  More  some  time  had  Chancellor  beenj^ 

No  more  suits  did  remain  ; 
The  same  shall  never  7nore  be  seen, 

Till  More  be  there  again. 

— A  prophecy,  not  yet  falsified! 
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dor  suitable  to  their  dignity,  obliged  him  to  keep 
many  servants ;  but  he  never  suffered  any  of  them 
to  be  idle,  lest  they  should  acquire  a  habit  of  sloth, 
or  gaming',  or  other  profligate  courses.     Yet  let  not 
the  reader  hence  infer,    that  he  was  a  sour  and 
sjdenetic  philosopher.     On  the  contrary,  m  his  hours 
i^  relaxation  from  business,  he  delighted  in  music, 
and  other  chaste  amusements.     He  was  also  a  lover 
of  the  polite  arts,  of  which  we  have  an  instance  in 
his  patronage  of  Hans  Holbein,  who  upon  Erasmus' 
reccHumendation.  was  retained  in  his  house,-  till  he 
had  painted  the  portraits  of  all  his  family.     He, 
then,  took  occasion  to  show  his  pieces  to  the  King ; 
who,  struck  with  the  talent  they  displayed,  instantly 
inquired  whether  or  not  the  artist  were  alive,  and 
to  be  procured  for  money  ?    The  generous  patron  re- 
]^ed,  by  producing  Holbein,  who  was  immediately 
taken  into  the  royal  service. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  while  Sir  Tho* 
mas  was  adorned  with  the  gentlest  manners  and  the 
purest  integrity,  he  displayed  upon  many  occasions  a 
culpable  hostility  to  what  he  deemed  heresy ;  *  which 

•  *  '<  In  this  very  land  of  liberty,  what  enormities  have  not  been 
.committed  under  the  sacred  names  of  justice  and  religion !  The 
wise  and  pious  Sir  Thomas  More  caused  the  rack  to  be  used 
in  his  presence.  Cranraer  led  Arians  and  Anabaptists  to.th^ 
stake.  Under  the  auspices  of  Bishop  Gardiner,  two  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  Protestants  were  burnt  alive ;  and,  in  all  these  in- 
stances, the  future  damnation  of  the  heretic  was  believed  to  be 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  his  death.  Such  were  the  horrore 
of  religious  infatuation !  The  cloud,  which  then  overspread  us, 
did  not  st<^  here.  Superstition,  unchanging  in  it's  nature,  varied 
only  in  it's  object.  In  1593,  three  persons  were  executed  at 
Huntingdon  for  witchcraft ;  an  aged  man  and  woman,  and  a 
young  woman  their  daughter.    In  1664,  t^o  women  were  ex^-» 
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can  only  be  excused  upon  the  priQCf>l3  of  ewtWQM^ 
^d  his  general  good  charact^.    Jp  defence  of  thf 

cuted  in  Suffolk.  In  1712  (^  the  AugustQti  age  of  English  litem- 
ture  and  science,  when  our  coyntry  was  adorned  bj  a  Newtop^ 
a  Halley,  a  Swift,  a  Clarke,  and  an  Addison')  a  woman  was  con* 
deroned  at  Hertford:  and  in  1716  a  woman  and  her  daughter,  ft 
diild  of  eleven  years  of  age,  were  eateeuted  at  Huntingdoft  ^n^ 
and  to  murthers  like  these  was  the  great  and  good  Sjr.  Afatiheif 
Hale  doomed  to  lend  himself,  under  the  quaint  advice  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  one  of  the  first  physicians  and  philosophers  of  hif 
time,  who  was  devoting  his  life  to  the  confutation  of  what  he 
deemed  *  Vulgar  Errors/-*- And  these  ikings  ^mere  mt  d&ne  in  m 
garner,  not  in  remote  provbces,  whone  Jinowlodge  wns  drciilatp 
)ng  slowly ;  but  at  the  heart  where  it  b^at  ^tronge^t*  within  a  Jittlf 
space  of  a  learned  university,  and  a  day'^  journey  of  a  great  i^e* 
tropolis,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  people  who  said  they  were  of 
Christ,"    (Montagu's  ^  Optnums  of  tUfireni  Atdhws  upon  the 

Pmifhrnmi  ofDeetih;  H  Prefi 

A  sad  proof  of  More*s  iptoJeraace  pcqurs  m  the  cam  of  B«i|r 

ham,  a  Templar,  recorded  by  Burnet  in  Iiisf  *  JElf^tpry  of  the  Rer 

formation,'  (I.  165)  whom  Sir  Thomas,  it  is  said,  caused  to  be 

whipped  in  his  own  presence,  and  afterward  tortured  in  the 

Tower*  ^*  He  (More)  was  a  qotable  tyraat,''  said  old  Luther  in. 

dignantly  and  justly.    *^  He  was  one  Qf  the  bitterest  enemi^'^ 

observes  Burnet,  <^  of  the  new  preachers,  npt  without  great  cruelty 

when  he  came  into  power,  though  he  was  otherwise  a  very  good* 

natured  man:"  and  though,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Jortin,  *^  he 

had  once  been  ft'ee  from  that  bigotry,  whith  grew  upon  him  after* 

ward  in  life^^  (one  of  bis  first  and  oooleat  thoughts  indeed»  as 

contained  m  a  maxim  of  his  own  Utopia^  was  that  ^  no  ipan  ought 

to  be  puni^ied  for  his  religion') ;  yet,  his  philosophy,  his  sa* 

gftcity,  his  piety,  and  his  benevolence,  did  pot  preserve  him 

from  the  reigning  prejudSees  of  his  day  against  the  crime  of  he* 

resy.    They,  who  wUI  consudt  Mr.  Lysons'  excdlent  work  on 

the  Environs  of  London,  must  be  led  to  nu|ny  serious  reflexions 

on  human  infirmity,  when  they  read  the  wanton  cruellaes  which 

in  More's  presence,  or  even  Vy  his  own  hand,  were  exercised 

upon  heretics  at  a  tree,  which  he  era^oyed  for'this  very  purpose 

in  hts  garden  at  HammersmiA*    For  his  holy  but  bwbarous  zeal 

he  eould  earily  find  pretexts,  which  disgust  imd  shock  us  when 
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Romish  faitlw  be  wrote  several  virulent  books  i^^st 
the  advocates  of  the  Reforniation :  an  act  of  zeal  so 
acceptable  to  the  English  clergy,  that  they  unani* 
mously  agreed,  in  full  convocation,  to  make  him  a 
present  of  four  or  five  thousand  pounds  as  a  recom* 
pence  for  his  holy  labours.  The  sum  being  raised 
by  a  general  contribution,  three  bishops  were  deputed 
to  wait  upon  him  iii  the  name  of  the  whole  body, 
with  then*  warmest  acknowledgements,  and  to  entreat 
his  acceptance  of  this  testimony  of  their  gratitude. 
**  It  is  no  small  comfort  to  me*"  said  he,  **  that  such 

produced  by  other  apologists  for  rigour  upon  other  occasions. 
Thus  he  writes,  in  a  letter  to  Erasmus :  ^*  Qiibd  in  Epitaphio  pro^ 
JUeor  hareticis  mejkisse  molestum^  hoc  amiitiose  JecL  Nam  om^ 
mnb  sic  Ulud  genus  hominum  odi^  ut  iUisj  nisi  resipiscant,  tarn  irm» 
sus  esse  velim  qu^  qui  maxim^;  quippe  quos  indies  magis  ao  magis 
€jq^eriar  takSf  tU  mwtda  Ud  ilUs  vekemenier  metuam.^*  Characters 
of  Fox,  by  Philop.  Varvic 

What  must  have  been  tlie  rancour  of  that  odium  theclogicum^ 
which  could  80  far  overpower  the  natural  mildness  even  of  a 
More,  one  not  only  of  the  most  accomplished,  but  also  of  the 
most  heavenly-minded  of  men,  tibat  few  of  the  religious  dis** 
putants  of  his  time  surpassed  him  in  virulence  of  abuse,  or  (to 
adopt  a  phrase  of  his  own  day)  in  the  talent  of  <'  calling  bad 
names  in  good  Latin,''  &c.  (See  Ed.  Rev.  xxviii.  373.)  a  charge, 
particularly  applied  to  his  Responsio  ad  Cormtia  M.Lutheri,  SfCp 
va  defence  of  his  sovereign !  His^attachment  to  the  ancient  sii» 
perstkion  was  so  ioxtravagant,  that  even  when  Chancellor,  he  is 
said  to  have  put  on  a  surplice,  and  assisted  the  priest  in  saying 
mass  in  Chdsea-^urch.  Few  inquisitors,  indeed,  have  surpassed 
him  in  their  talent  for  persecution ;  and  yet  he  appears  to  hav« 
anticipated  tiie  eventual  success  of  the  Reformation :  **  I  jmiy 
God,  son  Roper  (said  he)  that  some  of  us,  as  high  as  we  seem 
to  sit  upon  the  mountains,  treading  heretics  under  our  feet  like 
ants,  live  not  the  day  that  we  would  ^adly  be  at  league  and  com- 
position with  them,  to  let  them  have  their  churches  quietly  to 
tiiemselves,  so  that  they  would  be  contented  to  let  us  have  oiui 
quietly  to  ourselves/^ 
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wise  and  learned  men  so  well  accepted  of  iny  works ; 
but  I  never  will  receive  any  reward  for  them,  but  at 
the  hand  of  God."  The  bishops,  finding  that  he 
could  not  Jby  any  means  be  induced  to  touch  the 
money,  desired  leave  to  present  it  to  his  family ;  "  Not 
so,  indeed,  my  Lords,"  he  replied,  ^  I  had  rather  see 
it  all  cast  into  the  Thames,  than  that  I,  or  any  of 
mine,  should  have  a  penny  rf  it:  for  though  your 
Lordships'  offer  is  very  friendly  and  honourable  to  me, 
yet  I  set  so  much  by  my  pleasure  and  so  little  by 
my  profit,  that  in  good  faith  I  would  not  for  a  much 
larger  sum  have  lost  the  rest  of  so  many  nights  as 
were  spent  upon  these  writings ;  and  yet  I  wish,  upon 
condition  that  all  heresies  were  suppressed,  that  all 
my  books  were  burnt,  and  my  labour  entirely  lost.'* 
Upon  which  the  prelates,  perceiving  that  it  was  in 
vain  to  urge  him  any  longer,  desisted  from  farther 
importunity. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  many  historians,  that  the  Ring 
gave  the  great  seal  to  More,  purely  with  the  view  rf 
engaging  a  man  so  eminent  for  piety  and  learning  in 
favour  of  his  divorce  fi'om  Queen  Katharine.  But,  if 
this  were  really  his  object,  he  knew  very  Jittle  of  the 
person  he  ha4  to  d^  with.  Sir  Thomas  always 
vowed,  that  he  thought  the  marriage  lawful  in  the 
sight  of  God,  as  it  had  once  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Apostolic  Council :  for,  though  he  stood  foremost 
among  those  who  were  for  abolishing  the  illegal  ju- 
risdiction exerdsed  by  the  popes  in  England,  he 
was  far  fi'om  desiring  a  total  rupture  with  the  see  of 
Rome,  which  he  plainly  perceived  was  in  the  event 
of  Henry's  divorce  unavoidable.  Knowing  therefore 
that  he  must  one  way  or  other,  on  account  of  hi^ 
fpfllce,  be  engaged  in  the  contest,  and  of  course  eitfaejr 
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offend  his  conscience  or  disoblige  his  prince^  he  never 
ceased  soUdtmg  his  powerful  friend  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk to  intercede  with  his  Majesty,  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  retire  from  a  station,  for  which  through 
many  infirmities  of  body  he  affirmed  he  was  no  longer 
fit :  and  the  Duke  at  length,  yielding  to  his  entreaties, 
obtained  permission  for  him  to  resign.  But  when  he 
waited  on  Henry  for  that  purpose,  the  monarch,  not- 
withstanding what  he  called  Sir  Thomas*  obstinacy 
with  regard  to  his  great  affair,  expressed  much  un- 
willingness to  part  with  so  useful  a  servant ;  and  giv- 
ing him  many  commendations  for  his  admirabk  exe- 
cution of  a  most  important  trust,  assured  him  that, 
in  any  request  which  he  might  have  occasion  to  make 
concerning  either  his  interest  or  his  honour,  he  should 
always  find  the  crown  ready  to  assist  him. 

As  More  had  sustained  the  office  of  chancellor  for 
above  two  years  and  a  half  with  the  utmost  wisdom 
and  integrity,  so  he  retired  from  it  with  unparal- 
lelled  dignity;  not  being  able  to  defray  even  the 
necessary  expenses  of  his  private  family,  after  he 
had  divested  himself  of  that  employment.  About  the 
time  of  his  resignation  died,  in  a  very  advanced  age, 
his  father,  whom  he  frequentiy  visited  and  comforted 
in  his  illness,  and  to  whom  he  expressed  the  most  filial 
affection  in  his  last  moments.  This  event,  however, 
brought  him  a  very  inconsiderable  increase  of  fortune, 
as  the  principal  part  of  Sir  John's  estate  was  settied 
upon  his  second  wife,  who  out-lived  her  step-son  many 
years.  On  delivering  up  the  great  seal,  he  wrote  an 
apology  for  himseL^  in  which  he  declared  to  the  pub- 
lic, that  all  his  revenues  and  pensions  derived  fix)m  his 
father,  his  wife,  or  his  own  piu*chase  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  manors  given  him  by  the  King)  did  not 
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amount  to  the  value  of  fifty  pounds  j^r  onfi.  Stinmge 
indeed  will  it  sound  in  this  age,  that  a  privy-^^ounsdU 
lor  who  had  filled  so  many  high  oSces  for  above 
twenty  years,  and  had  been  always  extfemdy  firugal 
in  fais  personal  and  fiunily  expenditure,  should  be  aUe 
to  make  «idhi  a  dedaration !  But  such  had  been  his 
diaiity,  and  suc^  was  his  oontemf^  of  mon^,  tibdi 
during  all  that  time  he  iKver  made  any  provision  for 
himself,  or  for  any  branch  of  Ihs  family. 

The  day  after  he  quitted  the  chancellorsiiip,  while 
his  own  family  were  as  yet  unapprised  of  hb  resigna* 
tion,  he  went  ss  usual  to  Chdsea  churdi  with  iiis 
wife  and  daughter ;  azKl  after  mass  was  over  (it  bemg 
customary  for  one  of  his  gentlemen  to  inferm  Lady- 
More,  that  the  Chancdlor  was  gone  out  of  cburdi)  iie 
went  himself  to  the  pew-door,  and  making  her  a  low 
bow  said,  ^  Madam,  my  Lord  is  gone."  She,  know- 
ing his  humour,  took  very  little  notice  of  tins :  but^ 
as  they  were  walking  home^  he  told  her  how  matters 
actually  stood ;  upofn  which,  being  a  workHy-mmded 
woman,  she  exclaimed  in  her  accustomed  xaamier, 
•*  Tilly  vally,  what  will  you  do,  Mr,  More  ?  wffl  you 
sit  and  make  goslings  in  the  cods?  Would  to  Hcd  I 
were  a  man,  and  you  ^KMiid  quickly  see  what  I  would 
do !  I  would  mft  be  so  isd&li  to  be  ruled,  where  I 
migirt  rule."  ^'  By  my  Mth,  wife,"  he  replied,  ''  I 
bdietc  you  qpeidc  tni&,  for  I  ne^p^  }^t  foimd  you 
willing  to  be  xuled:^'  and  then,  nalds^  some  ^Ught 
remark  lapon  ha-  di^ss,  he  changed  the  discourse. 

Tlie  first  thing  lie  set  about,  aft^  the  surrender  tli 
has  oflfee,  was  to  provide  places  for  jdl  his  gentleman 
and  jerva»ts  among  the  nobility  and  <^e  bidbops,  that 
they  miglit  not  be  sufferers  upon  his  account.  Tins 
being  done  to  las  Mtisfoctibn,  he  next  diqiosed  4d 
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Ms  mairri^  claaldreii  in  HxeiT  oWn  homm;  lessenu^ 
Mb  SltHilj  by  degteen,  tiU  he  could  reduce  it  within 
tihe  bduli^  of  his  flnaU  inoone,  trhich  at  the  utmort; 
vefj  little  exoeeded  a  hmidfed  pounds  a  year*  Nor, 
had  he»  after  hia  ddbts  w^re  paid,  his  chain  and  a  few 
¥iiig«  eltc^pled)  a  hnndred  pounds  in  gold  and  riirer 


Aes^ting  ndw  wholly  to  s^un  puUic  bttstneSs  fyt 
t%[e  fiiture,  he  gave  hiinsdf  up  to  a  domestic  life»  at 
tils  housie  at  Chekea ;  where,  as  h^  was  well  ao> 
^ainti^  with  the  King's  incc^stant  Mid  cruel  teai- 
p^r^  h^  plt^ared  himself  td  meet  with  fortitude  what* 
ig^mr  evils  might  await  him. 

The  coronatimi  of  A^ne  Bdeyn  beii^  fixed  &r  the 
tfelrty-first  of  May,  1533,  More  ^eA  requested  to  aU 
ti^Mi  the  c^^mony  {  but,  ajs  he  still  retained  his  <a^ 
fii(^  an  the-  illegality  of  his  Majesty's  divttHtse,  he  de«- 
tJm^  tilm  invitation.  By  this  re&sal  Heniy  was  M 
^Uy  e?£&^)erated,tfa;at  in  theensaii^  parliament  a  bill 
wilB  todught  into  the  House  of  Lords,  attainting  hira 
with  sev^al  others  for  havmg  countenanced  and  en« 
t(m«il^ed.  IXisabeth  Barton,  a  intended  prophetess^ 
The  Holy  Maid  of  Kent.' 
womaai,  who  affirmed  that  she  was  conmus^ 
iioned  by  God  to  give  her  sovereign  warning  of  his 
Wicked  life,  and  of  the  abuse  of  his  royal  authority,  iit 
a  journey  to  the  Nuns  of  Sion  had  waited  upon  Sir 
Thomas  More,  a:nd  declared  to  him  her  pretended  re- 
velations. Hence  he  was  brought  in,  by  the  King's 
direction^  as  one  of  her  accomplices*  He  justified  him- 
self,  however,  as  to  his  intercourse  with  her,  in  several 
tetters  to  secretary  Cromwell ;  in  which  he  said,  he 
was  convinced  that  she  was  a  most  false  dissem- 
bling hypocrite.    But  Henry  was  too  much  incensed 
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against  him  to  listen  to  his  attegations ;  and  when  Mdre 
d^ired  to  be  admitted  into  the  House  of  Conmion^, 
in  order  to  make  his  own  defence  against  the  bill,  he 
would  not  consent  to  it,  but  assigned  a  committee  cf 
the  council  to  hear  him.     The  chief  point  intended 
howevier  was  to  induce  him,  by  fiedr  words  or  by 
threatenings,  to  give  a  public  assent  to  the  medi-^ 
tated  procedure ;  for  which  purpose  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Audley  made  a  great  parade  of  his  Majesty's 
extraordinary  love  and  fervour  toward  him.      But 
More,  after  assuring  the  committee  of  his  just  sense 
of  the  royal  goodness,  told  them,-  **  That  he  had 
hoped  he  should  never  have  heard  any  more  of  that 
business ;  as  he  had  from  the  beginning  stated  his  sen- 
timents to  his  Majesty,  who  had  promised  that  he 
should  be  molested  no  £arther  about  it.     He  had 
found  nothing  (he  continued)  since  the  first  agitation 
of  the  matter,  to  persuade  him  to  change  his  mind: 
if  he  had,  it  would  have  given  him  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure."     Upon  this  the  Lords  announced  to  -him, 
that  they  had  their  employer's  commands  to  inform  him, 
he  was  the  most  ungrateful  and  traitorous  of  subjects; 
adding,  that  he  had  been  the  means  of  his  Majesty's^ 
publishing  a  book,  in  which  he  had  put  a  sword  into 
the  Pope's  hand  to  %ht  against  himself.     This  was 
Henry's  celebrated  book  against  Luther;*  but  Sir 

*  The  ^Assertio  Septem  Sacramentorum  adverstis  Martinum 
Lutheruniy  &c.  published  in  1521 ;  for  which  he  had  received 
the  title,  since  borne  by  all  his  successors,  of  *  Defender  of  the 
Faith.*  Luther,  in  reply,  treated  his  royal  antagonist  with  the 
most  supreme  contempt.  This  drew  from  Bishop  Fisher  (ta 
whom,  with  More  and  Lea  archbishop  of  Yorkconjunctivclyy 
Henry's  book  was  by  some  persons  ascribed)  \i\A*DefensioAsser' 
tiofiis,*  &c,  and  from  More  himself  his  *  Responsio  ad  Convitia 
M,  Lutheriy*  &c. 
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Thomas  dearing  himself  of  this  chaige  also,  and  pro* 
testioag  that  he  had  always  found  fsuilt  with  those 
piffts  of  the  book  which  were  calculated  to  raise  the 
pow»  of  the  Pope»  and  had  objected  against  them 
even  to  his  Majesty  himself,  the  lords  not  bdng 
able  to  make  any  reply  to  his  vindication  brdke  up 
the  committee.  Mr,  Roper,  observing  Sir  Thomas 
extremely  cheerful  on  his  return,  inquired  if  his  name 
was  struck  out  of  the  bill  of  attainder  ?  ''I  had  for- 
gotten that,"  said  the  Knight ;  **  but  if  you  would 
know  the  reason  of  my  mirth,  it  is  that  I  have  given 
the  devil  so  foul  a  faQ  to-day,  and  gone  so  £^  with 
these  lords,  that  without  great  shame  indeed  I  can 
never  go  back." 

-  -As  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Secretary  Cromwell 
had  a  high  esteem  for  More,  they  used  their  utmost 
efforts  to  dissuade  the  King  from  proceeding ;  assur- 
iBg  him,  that  tibiey  found  the  Upper  House  fully  deter* 
mined  to  heai*  him  in  his  own  defence,  and  if  hi$ 
name  were  not  struck  out,  it  was  n^uch  to  be  appre^ 
liended  that  the  bill  would  be  rejected.  But  Henry 
was  too  haughty  to  submit  to  a  subject,  with  whom 
he  bad  entered  the  lists,  and  too  vindictive  to  forgive 
a  man  who,  after  having  once  been  his  favoiuite,  had 
dared  to  offend  hini.  He  declared,  therefore,  that  he 
would  hin^elf  attend  the  House,  when  the  bill  should 
be  agitated ;  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  the  lords  in  that 
ca^  would  not  hesitate  in  passing  it.  Upon  this  the 
icommittee  of  the  council,  on  their  knees,  besought 
him  to  forbear :  telling  him,  that  *  if  it  should  be 
jcarried  against  him  in  his  own  presence,  it  would 
not  only  encourage  his  subjects  to  despise  him,  but 
dishonour  him  also  throughout  Europe,     Thejr  did 
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not  doubt  but  diey  should  be  able  to  find  out  some* 
thing  else  agamst  More,  in  which  they  might  serve 
his  MBjestj  with  some  success;  but  in  this  affair 
of  the  nun  he  was  universally  accounted  so  innocent, 
that  the  world  thought  him  worthiepr  of  ptmse  than 
of  reproof.'  With  these  suggestions,  they  at  last  sub- 
dued the  royal  pertinacity,  and  Sir  Thomas'  name 
was  struck  out  of  the  bill. 

But  it  being  now  publicly  known,  that  he  was  as 
much  out  of  favour  with  the  King  as'  he  had  pre* 
viously  been  in  his  good  graces,  accusations  poured  in 
agamst  him  from  every  quarter;  and  then  it  was, 
that  he  found  the  peculiar  advantage  of  his  invariable 
probity.  Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  the  case  <^ 
one  Pamell,  who  complained  that  *  he  had  made  a 
decree  against  him  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  at  the 
suit  c^  y aughan  his  adversary,  for  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, from  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Vaughan  *  a  large 
.  gilt  cup  as  a  bribe.'  More,  by  the  EJng^s  .direction, 
bang  summoned  before  the  council,  and  charged  with 
the  fact,  readily  owned,  that  *  as  the  cup  was  brought 
to  him  long  after  the  decree  was  made,  for  a  new- 
year's-gift,  he  had  not  refused  to  accept  it.'  Upon 
this.  Lord  Wiltshire,  the  father  of  the  new  Queen, 
who  prosecuted  the  suit  against  him,  hastily  cried 
out,  "  Lo,  my  lords,  did  I  not  tell  you,  that  you 
should  find  the  matter  true?"  More  requesting, 
however,  that  as  they  had  with  indulgence  heard 
him  tell  one  part  of  the  tale,  so  thqr  would  vouch- 
safe to  hear  the  other,  added ;  *  that  though,  after 
much  solicitation,  he  had  indeed  under  these  drcum- 

*  Vaughan  himself  was  at  that  timcj  it  appears,  confined  at 
home  by  the  gout. 
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stances  teceived  the  cup,  yet  he  had  ordered  his  bub- 
lar  to  fill  it  immediately  with  wine,  of  which  he  di- 
rectly drank  to  Mrs.  Vaughan ;  and  when  she  had 
jdedged  him  in  it,  then  as  freely  as  her  husband  had 
given  it  to  him,  even  so  freely  he  gave  the  same  to 
her  again,  to  poresent  unto  her  husband  for  his  new- 
year's-gift;  upon  which  die  earned  it  hack  again, 
though  with  some  reluctance.'  The  truth  of  this 
the  woman  herself,  and  others  then  present,  deposed 
before  the  council,  to  the  great  confiision  of  his 
calumniators. 

Other  accusations,  equally  groundless,  were  brought 
•against  him,  serving  only  the  more  fully  to  demon- 
strate his  int^prity.     But  in  a  parliament  called  in 
^l£^S4,  anumg  many  other  acts  tending  to  abrc^te 
the^'papal  power,  was  enacted  one  by  which  it  was  de- 
clared that  the  King's  marriage  with  Catharine  was 
against  the  law  of  God,  and  the  succession  to  the 
cTOwn  of  England  was  established  in  the  issue  of  his 
Majesty's  subsequent  connexion  with  Anne  Boleyn. 
^«— There  was  also  inserted  a  clause,  that  whoever 
should  divulge  any  thing  to  the  slander  of  this  con- 
nexion, or  of  it's  issue,  or  being  required  to  swear 
to  maintain  the  contents  of  the  act,  should  refrise 
it,  i^hoyld  be  adjudged  guilty  of  misprision  of  trea- 
son, and  suffer  accordingly.     This  oath  all  the  mem- 
bers took,  before  they  separated ;  arid  commissioners 
were  subsequently  sent  throughout  the  kingdom,  to 
admmister  it  to  the  people  of  every  rank  and  deno- 
mination. 

Saiortly  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  parliament  a 
committee  of  the  cabinet-council  met  at  Lambeth, 
consisting  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  the  Lord  Chan- 
ceSor  Audley,  and  Secretary  Crpmwqll;  where  se- 
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•veral  ecclesiastics,  and  the  single  layman  Sir  Tho- 
mas More,  were  dted  to  take  the  oath.    Sir  Thomas^ 
being  first  called,  desired  to  see  the  act  of  succes- 
sion which  injoined  this  oath ;  and  after  having  pe- 
rused it,  observed,  "  That  he  would  blame  neither 
those  who  had  made  the  act,  nor  those  who  had  taken 
the  oath :  but,  for  his  own  part,  though  he  was  will- 
ing to  swear  to  the  succession  in  a  form  of-  his  own 
drawing,  yet  the  oath  which. was  offered  was  so 
worded^  that  his  conscience  revolted  against  it,  and 
-  he  could  not  take  it  with  safety  to  his  soul."     He  o& 
fered,  however,  to  swear  to  the  succession  of  the 
crown  in  the  issue  of  the  King's  i^iecond  marriage ;  be^ 
cause  he  thought  the  parliament  had  a  right  to  deter- 
mine that .  matter.*    Mr.  Secretary  Cromwell,  who 
tenderly  favoured  him,  and  who  anticipated,  the  con- 
sequence of  this  refusal,  in  his  greiEit  anxiety  protested 
with    an    oath,   that   he  had  rather  his  only  s<mi 
ahould  have  lost  his  head,  than  that  More  should  have 
.declined  to  sfwear  to  the  successicm.    The  conference 
thus  terminated,  he  was  consigned  to  the  custody  of 
the  Abbot  pf  Wi^tminster  for  four  days,  duriiig.  whick 

*  Cranmer's  argument  with  him  wa^;  <<  Since  you  hlame  not 
other  person  for  taking  this  oath,  it  appears  that  you  are  not  con- 
vinced the  taking  of  it  is  sinful :  you  only  entertain  doubts  of  the 
matter.  You  cannot  doubt,  however,  that  you  are  bound  to  Obey 
the  King  and  the  law.  There  being  therefore  a  certainty  on  the 
one  side,  and  on)y  a  doubt  on  the  other,  it  is  your  duty  to  act  ac- 
cording to  the  first,  notwithstanding  the  second.''  As  if  because 
he  had  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  sinfulness  of  his  own  taking 
the  oath,  though  he  did  not  condemn  those  of  a  different  opi- 
nion^  he  was  to  regulate  his  conduct  by  the  consciences  of 
pthers !  Still  less  likely  was  it,  that  he  i^hquld  be  swayed  by  th^ 
coarser  argument  of  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  viz.  "That  since 
his  conscience  determined  differently  from  the  great  council  of  thei  . 
realm^  he  qught  to  re^;ard  k  as  erroneous,  and  to  change  it  P* 
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the  council  ddiberated  what  course  it  was  best  to 
piffsue  upon  the  occasion;  and,  in  the  end»  he  was 
committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 

So  little  impression,  however,  did  hid  misfbrtunei) 
make  upon  his  spirits,  that  he  retained  his  iisual 
mirth.    The  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  whom  he  had 
formerly  obliged  fay  some  kindness,  apologised  to  him) 
that  he  could  not  accommodate  him  as  he  wished 
without  incurring  the  royal  displeasure :  to  which  he 
replied,  *^  Master  lieutenant,  whenever  I  find  favlt 
mtii  the  entertainment  you  provide  for  me,  do  you 
turn  me  out  of  doors."*     After  he  had  been  confined 
about  a  month,  his  favourite  daughter  was  allowed  to 
visit  him,  and  subsequently  his  wife ;  who  remon- 
strated with  much  petulance,  Hhat  he,  who  had  been 
-always  reputed  w  wise  a  man,  should  now  so  play  the 
fodi,  as  to  be  content  to  be  shut  up  in  a  close  filthy 
prison- with  rats  aiMl  mice,  when  he  might  enjoy  his 
liberty  and  the  Kiifig^s  favour,  if  he  would  but  do  as 
fill  the  bishops'  and  other  learned  men  had  done :  and 
as  he  had  a  good  house  to  live  in^  hiSt  library,  his  gel* 
lery,  his  gardeUf  and  all  other  necessaries  handsome 
about  him^  where*  he  might  enjoy  himself  with  his 
wife  and  children,  she  could  not  conceive  what  he 
meaiit  by  tanking  so  quietly  in  this  imprisonment.' 
He  heard  her  very  patientiy,  and  then  asked  her,  in 
his  faicetious  ^manner,  *  whether  that  house  was  not  as 
n^h  to. heaven  as  his  own?*  which  she  resenting,  he 
added  very  seriously^  that^hesaw  no  great  cause  for 
so  much  joy  in  his  house  and  the  things  about  it, 
which,  woidd  so  soon  forget  it's  master,  that  if  he 
were  under  ground  but  seven  years  and  came  to  it 
again,  he  ishould  find  those  in  it  who  ^puld  bid  'him 
begcme,  apd  tell  him  it  was  none  of  hiis.     Besides, 
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his  stay  in  it  was  so  uncertain,  that  as  he  wwSid  be^ 
bui  a  bad  merchanti  wha  wouM  put  himself  in  dan- 
ger to  lose  eternity  for  a  thousand  years,  so  ho^ 
much  more,  if  he  were  not  sure  to  wj&j  it  cme  day 
to  an  end?' 

He  had  now  been  in  confinement  abo^e  a  twftlTe* 
months  and  Henry  had  tried  evary  expedient  to  prcM 
cure  his  approbation  of  his  divorce,  and  his  seco»d  mar* 
riage,:in  vain.  The  affair  of  the  King's .  saipremacy^ 
l&e^ise,  was  no  less  a  matter  of  conseiesiee  tohim  Ham 
the  other;  but,  as  the  statute  by  which  it  was  enacted 
had  made  it  treason  to  write  or  speak  against  it,  he  oii^ 
served  a  silence  ia  this  respect  ccmfoirmiUe  to  tbe  Ifmr* 
He  refused^  however,  to  atkncmkdge  it  witl^ah,  o$& : 
upon  which  Henry,  determined  to  rid  himself  of  a  toan 
who  had  caused  him  so  much  ircniihle,  and  of  whose 
virtues  and  popularity  h6  stood  in  aw€^  gttire  ordi»rs 
that  he  should  imm^^diately  be  brought  to  tmi. 

In  consequence  of  this^  on  a  day  appdnted,  he  was 
conveyed  in  a  boat  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster-^ 
Hall.  His  long  imprisoilment  hac^  much  in^p^iiired 
his  strength  r  he  w^t,  therefore,  lepning  on  his  staff 
from  the  water-fiide;  but'l^ough  his  coimtenanee  in?- 
dicated  weakness  and  injSirmityv  it  retdisied  the.  smne 
air  of  cheerfuhiesg^.  by  which  it  hadabrays  been  cha* 
racterised  in  the  days  of  hisr  pspqieiity.  He  was  tried 
l^  the  Lord  Cft&ncelicar  Audley,.  and  a  committee  of 
the  lords,  with  some  of  the.  judges,  at  tlm  bar  of  tl» 
fiing's-Ben^h.  When  the  A±tomeyv6ena*al  had  grae 
through  the  chai^  alleged  against  him  in  the  indieU 
ment  in  j3ie  most  virulent  manner,  the  Chancellcr,  se» 
conded  by  the  Puke  of  Norfolk,  observed  to  him,  *^  Yott 
see  110W,  hQw  grievoudy  you  have  offended  hisM^f  ast^; 
nevertheless,  he  is  fo  merdful,  ihat  if  ]^«ii.wi&  ifiA 
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leave  your  obstbacjr  and  change  your  opinion,  we 
hope  you  may  yet  obtain  pardon  of  his  Highness  for 
what  IS  past/'  To  this  he  firmly  replied,  ^'  That  he 
had  m[uch  cause  to  ^apk  these  noUe  lords  for  their 
courtesy ;  but  he  besought  Almig^hty  God,  tliat 
tlnrcHigli  his  grace  he  mi^it  continue  in  the  mind  he 
was  then  in  unto  death."  He  then  went  through 
his  defence  upon  every  part  of  the  indictment  With 
great  strength  of  argument  and  eloquence,  and  an 
astonishing  presence  of  mind. 

The  principal  evidence  against  him  was  Mr.  Rich, 
the  Solidtor-General;  who  deposed,  that  when  he  was 
s»Qt  some  time  before  to  fetch  More's  books  and  pa- 
pers ^m  the  Tower,  at  the  end  of  a  conversation 
with  him  upon  the  King^s  supremacy,  Mr.  Rich  hav- 
ing admitted  that  no  parliament  could  enact  that 
QiA  should  not  be  Gk)d,  Sir  Thomas  replied,  ^^  No 
m(»e  caii  the  parliament  make  the  King  supremi? 
head  of  the  church."    Astonished  at  the  malice  and 
the  fals^ood  of  this  evidence,  the  prisoner  imme* 
^tiately  remarked,  ^^  If  I  were  a  man,  my  lords,  that 
did  not  r^;ard  an  oath,  I  needed  not  at  this  time  and 
in  this  place,  as  it  is  well  known  to  you  all,  stand  as 
an  accused  person :  and  if  this  oath,  Mr.  Rich,  which 
you  have  taken  be  true,  then  I  pray  that  I  m^^y  never 
see  'God  in  the  face ;  whidi  I  would  not  say,  were  it 
otheitwise,  to  gain  the  whole  world."     Upon  this,  the 
SoHcitor-G^ieral  not  being  able  to  prove  his  testimony 
by  witnesses,  that  allegation  dropped. 

But,  unhappily  for  More,  he  lived  in  the  days  of  a 
monarch,  whose  will  was  a  law  to  judges  as  well  as 
juries :  notwithstanding  therefore  the  evidencle  against 
him  proved  notoriously  false,  the  jury  to  their  eternal 
reproach  found  him  guilty.     No  sooner  had  they 
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brought  in   their  verdict,   than  the  ChanceKor,  as. 
the  mouth  of  the  court,  begim  immediatelj  to  pro-', 
nounce  the  sentence ;  but  the  prisoner  stopped  him 
short  Mdth  this  modest  rebuke :  ^  My  lord,  when  I 
was  toward  the  law,  the  manner  in  such  cases  was  to 
ask  the  prisoner,  before  sentence,  whether  he  could 
give  any  reason  why  judgement  should  not  proceed 
against  him  ?"     Upon  this,  Audley  inquired,  *  what 
he  was  able  to  allege  in  his  ownvincBcation;'  and, 
whether  the  exceptions  made  were  too  strong  to  be 
answered,  or  he  himself  began  to  feel  some  little  com- 
punction, or  shrunk  under  the  anticipation  of  the  po« 
pular  clamor :  after  Sir  Thomas  had  done  speakingy 
he  demanded  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,*  openly  be* 
fore  the  court,  his  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
indictment.    The  answer  was  somewhat  remarkable : 
'*  My  lords  all,  by  St.  Gillian  I  must  needs  confess^ 
that  if  the  act  of  parliament  be  not  unlawfid,  then  in 
my  conscience  the  indictment  is   not  insufficient.^ 
Upon  this  equivocal  expression,  the  Chancellor  ob» 
served  to  the  rest,  "  Lo,  my  lords,  lo,  you  hear  what 
my  Lord  CMef  Justice  saith :"  after  which,  without 
waiting  for  any  reply,  he  proceeded  to  pass  sentence ; 
*  That  Sir  Thomas  More  should  be  carried  back  to 
the  Tower  of  London,  and  should  thence  be  drawn 
on  a  hurdle  tiiTough  i^e  city  to  Tyburn,  there  to  be 
hanged  tfll  he  was  halMead;  after  that  cut  down 
^  yet  alive,  his  private  parts  cut  off,  his  belly  ripped, 
his  bowels  burnt,  his  four  quarters  set  up  over  the 
four  gates  of  the  dty,  and  his  head  upon  London- 
Bridge.*    This  shocking  sentence  filled  the  eyes  of 
numbers  with  tears,  and  their  hearts  with  horror. 

s 

^  •  Fitz*James. 
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Tile  court  then  infonning  the  illustrious  convict,  that 
'  if  he  had  any  thing  farther  to  saj,  they  were  ready 
to  hear  him ;'  he  addressed  himself  to  them  in  a  man- 
ner evincing  him  to  have  .been,  however  blinded  in 
other  respects  by  Romish  superstition,  a  primitive 
Christian  and  a  true  philosopher.  '^  I  have  nothing,'*, 
said  he,  "  fisher  to  say,  my  lords,  but  that  like  as 
the  blessed  apostle  St.  Paul  was  present,  and  con-' 
sented  to  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  kept  their  clothes 
who  stoned  him  to  death,  and  yet  be  they  now  both 
twain  holy  saints  in  heavoot,  and  shall  continue  tiiere 
Mends  for  ever ;  so  I  verily  trust,  and  shall,  therefore 
right  heartfly  pvitrf,  that  though  your  lordships  have 
now  been  judges  on  earth  to  my  condemnation,  we 
may  yet  hereafter  aU  meet  together  in  heaven  to  our 
everlasting  salvation:  and  so  I  pray  God  preserve 
you  all»  and  especially  my  sovereign  lord  the  JSdng, 
and  send  him  Mthfiil  counsellors." 

Having  taken  his  leave  of  the  court  in  this  noU^ 
manner,  he  was  conducted  from  the  bar  to  the  Tower^ 
with  the  axe  earned  before  him  in  the  usual  maimer 
after  condemnation.  But  wheahe  came  to  the  Tower- 
Wharf,  his  favourite  daughter  Mrs.  Margaret  Roper, 
thinking  this^  would  be  her  last  opportunity,  was 
waiting  there  to  see  him.  As  soon  as  he  appear^, 
she  burst  through  the  throng  and  the  guard  which  sur- 
rounded hkn,  and  having  received  his  blessing  upon 
her  knees,  embraced  him  eagerly  before  them  all, 
amidst  a  flood  of  tears  and  a  thousand  kisses  of 
tenderness  and  affection.  Her  heart  being  ready  to 
break  with  grief,  the  only  words  that  she  could  utter, 
were,  "  My  father,  oh  my  father!"  If  any  thing 
could  have  shaken  his  fortitude,  it  must  have  been 
this :  but  he  only  took  her  up  in  his  arms,  and  told 
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her,  that  'whatsoever  he  ^o«ld  soiBcT,  though  he 
wad  innocent,  yet  it  was  not  without  the  will  of  God, 
to  whose  blessed  pleasure  she  should  eonform  her 
own  will ;  that  she  knew  well  enough  all  the  secrete 
of  his  heart,  and  that  she  must  be  patient  for  her 
loss*'    Upon  this,  she  parted  from  him ;  but  scaicely 
was  she  turned  aside,  before  her  pasrions  of  grief 
and  love  became  irresistible,  and  she  again  suddenly 
broke  through  the  crowd,  ran  eagerly  up  to  him  the 
second  time,  clasped  him  round  the  neck,  and  hung 
upon  him  ready  to  die  with  soaow.   This  was  rather 
too  mudi  £9tr  man  to  bear ;  and  though  he  did  not 
speak  a  word,  yet  the  tears  flowed  down  his  chedcs: 
in  great  abundance,  till  she  tock  her  la$t  embrace, 
and  left  him.* 

After  he  had  lain  a  few  days  under  sentence  of 
death,  preparing  his  mind  for  that  aweful  event 
by  prayer  and  meditation,  one  of  the  royal  minions 
made  him  a  visit  to  persuade  him,  if  possible,  to 
change  his  nund.  Sir  Thomas,  wearied  at  last 
with  his  nonsense  and  importunity,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  him  told  him,  that  *  he  had  changed  it:' 
upon  whidi  the  x^ourtier,  phiming  lumseif  upon  his 
achievement,  ran  in  great  haste  to  inform  the  King. 
Hemy  however,  apprehending  some  mistake,  directed 
him  to  return  immediately  to  the  Tower,  and  dis* 
cover  in  what  particulars  the  prisoner  had  changed 

*  Being  denied  the  use  of  pen  and  ink,  he  subsequently 
inrrote  to  her  a  letter  with  a  coal ;  and  sent  her  also  his  whip  and 
his  hair-shht,  of  which  circumstances  of  his  devout  discipline 
«he  was  the  sole  confidante.  She  too  found  meaoft  to  precure 
his  head,  after  it  had  been  exposed  iburteeo  days  upon  London* 
Bridge,  and  preservii^  it  carefully  in  a  leaden  box,  gore  direc- 
lions  that  at  her  own  funeral  it  should  be  placed  within  her 
arms,  which  was  accordingly  done. 
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las  nund :  mrhen  he  had  the  mortificataon  to  learn,  that 
wh^isas  More  had  intended  to  be  shaved,  in  order 
to  jf^iiear  to  the  people  as  be  waa  wont  to  do  before 
his  impxisonmaQt,  he  was  now  fvlfy  resolved  that  his 
beard  should  share  the  same  fate  with  his  head    In 
consideration  that  he  had  borne  the  loghest  c^ce  in 
the  kingdom,  his  saitenoe  of  being  drawn,  hanged, 
and  quartered  was  1^  the  King's  favour  changed 
itito  bd^ading;  which  bring  communicated. to  him, 
he  with  his  usual  jbcoseness  exclaimed,  ^'God  forbid 
the  King  should  use  any  more  such  mercy  to  any  of 
my  fiieiuis ;  and  Gk)d  preserve  my  posterity  from  such 
fiasnmrs!" 

On  the  fifth  of  July  1S35,  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  his 
intimate  Mend,  was  sent  to  him  by  his  Majesty  early 
m  ihe  moTw^^to  acqiiaiiit  him  that  ^he  was  to  be 
executed  that  day  at  nine  o'dock,  and  therefore  that 
he  must  immediately  prepare  himself  for  death :'  upon 
which  he  calmly  replied,  ^.  I  most  heartily  thank  you 
for  your  good  tidings.    I  have  been  much  bound  to 
the  EJng's  Highness  for  the  benefit  of  his  honours, 
that  he  hath  most  bountifully  bestowed  upon  me :  yet 
I  am  more  bound  to  his  Grace,  I  do  aspire  you,  for 
puttii^  me  Herein  wh^re  I  have  had  convenient  time 
aiid  space  to  have  remembrance  of  my  end ;  and  (so 
hdp  me  God!)  mo^t  of  all  I  am  bound  unto  him, 
that  ith^h  pleased  his  Msgeaty  so  shortly  to  rid  me 
out  of  the  miseries  of  this  wretched  world^r  .  His 
fio^nd  flien  told  hkn,  that  *  his  Majesty^s  pleasure 
fwther  w^,  that  he  should  not  use  many  words  at 
hb  execution::'   to.  which    Sir  Thomas  answered, 
^  You  do:  wall,  Mj:.  Pope^  to  vg^ve  me  wamuig  of 
^be  Ki^s  pleasure,  hardn,  f<Hr  otiierwise- 1  had  pro^ 
pQsed  at  that  tfhie  to -have  sqpcfcen  ^amewhat>  but  no 
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matter  wherewitii  his  Grace  or  any  oibers  shouU 
have  cause  to  be  offended :  hqwbeit,  whats(dever  I 
intended,  I  am  ready  to  conform  myself  obediently 
to  his  Highness'  command ;  and  I  beseech  you,  good 
Mr.  Pope,  to  be  a  means  to:  his  Majesty,  that  my 
daughter Margto^  may  be  at. my  birial."     Being 
tdd  that  'the  Eong  had  ah-eady  consented  that liis 
wife  and  children,  and  any  of  his  fiiends,  might  have 
the  liberty  to  be  present  at  it/  he  added, "  O  how  nnich 
beholden  then  am  I  to  his  G^ace,  that  unto  my  poiofr 
burial  vouchsafes  to  have  sik^  gracious  considera<« 
tion !"  Sir  Hiomas  Pope,  having,  thus  dischaiged  his 
commission,  bade  his  friend  adieu  with  many  tears 
and  with  much  cdmmiseration :  but  tJie*  prkoner 
desired  him  to  be  comforted  with  the  prospect  of 
eternal  bliss,  in   which  they  should,  live  and  love 
together;   and  to  give  him  an  impression  of  the 
ease  and  quiet  of  his  own  mind,  he  took  his  urinal 
in  his  hand,  and  casting  his.  water  observed,  '^  I  see 
no  danger  but  that  this  man  might  live  longer,  if  it 
had  pleased  the  King." 

As  soon  as  Pope  had  left  him,  he  dressed  himself 
in  his  best  apparel,  that. his  appearance  might  ex^ 
preiss  the  ease  and  complacency  which  he  felt  wkhin. 
The  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  disapproving  this  gene- 
rosity to  his  executioner,  who  was  to  have  his  ap- 
parel. Sir  Thomas  assured  him,  *  if  it  was  doth  of 
gold,   he  should  think  it  well  bestowed'  upon  one 
who  was  to  do  him  so.  singular  a  benefit.'-    But  that 
officer^  pressing  him  very  much  to  change  his  dresi^  * 
Sir  Thomas,  unwilling  to^deny  him  so  small  a  gra- 
tification, put  on  A  gown  of  frieze ;  and,  of  the  little 
money  that  he  had  remaming,  sent  an  angel  to  the 
jpxecutioner,  as  a  token  of  his  goodwill  *      : 
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r    About  Bine  o^dock  he  cheerfully  left  the  Tower, 
carrying  a  red  cross  in  his  hand,  and  often  lifting  up 
•his  eyeis  to  heaven.     A  woman  meeting  him  with  a 
cup  of  wine,  he  refused  it,  saying,  **  Christ  at  his 
passion  drank  no  wine,  but  gall  and  vmegar."  Another 
woman   came  crying,   and  demanded  some  papers 
which  she  said  she  had  left  in  his  hands  when  he 
was  €!hancellor ;  to  whom  he  said,  **  Good  woman, 
have  patience  but  fbr  an  hour,  and  the  King  wiU  rid 
^uae  of  the  pare  I  have  for  those  papers,  and  every 
thing  else.''    A  third  exch|imed  ^  fie  h^  done  her 
.much  wrong,  during  his   Ch^cellorship : '   but   he 
.only,  answered,  **  I  very  well  remember  the  cause, 
and  if  I   were  to  decide  it  now,  I   should  make 
tl^e  same  decree.'*     When  he  came  to   the  scaf- 
fold, it  seemed  ready  to  faU ;  upon  which  he  merrily 
remarked  to  the  lieutenant,  '^  Pray,  Sir,  see  me 
safe  up;  and  as  to  my  coming  down,  let  me  shift 
for  myself."    He  then  desired  the  people  to  *  pray  for 
him,  to  bear  witness  that  he  died  in  ihe  Mth  of  the 
,  Catholic  Church,  a  faithful  servant  to  God  and  the 
.£ii]^.'    He  repeated  the  msercre-pSBhsi  kneeling, 
with  much  devotion :   and  the  executioner  adding 
hun  forgiveness,  he  kissed  him,  and  said,  **  Pluck 
up  thy  spirit^,  n^aq,  and  be  not  afraid  to  do  thine 
office;  my  neck  13  yery  ^hort,  take  heed  therefore 
thou  strike  not  awry,  Sot  saving  thine  honesty." 
After  he  hjad  laid  his  head  upon  the  block  however, 
he  bade.him  *  stay  till  he  h^  put  his  beard  aside,*  for 
that  had  coqunitted  no  treason.' 

♦  A6scittdi  passus  caput  est  ^  corpora  M^rtu; 
Jbscindi  crhus  noluit  a  capite. 

Audoen.  I^pigr.  ii.  15f  • 
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His  hi^ad,  then,  by  one  How  of  t&e  axe  was  severed 
.;^m  his  body  .^ 

Such  was  the  tragical  end  of  Sir  Thomas  More : 

a  man,  who  by  his  literary  attainments  ranked  second 
only  to  Erasmus  in  that  age ;  whose  accomplishm^ts 
rendered  him  an  ornament  to  hi$  country,  and  who 
for  his  fortitude,  his  heavenly *{nindedness,  his  incoar- 
ruptiUe  sjHrit,  and  his  generous  contempt  of  riches  and 
external  honoins  was  equal  to  the  most  cdebrated 
chara<Aers  of  ancient  Greece  or  Rome,f    Nor  was 

*  <*  If  M.  de  §L  Evremond  was  so  pleased  with  the  gayety 
of  humour  in  a  dying  man  (Petronius,  whom  he  places  aboTe 
Seneca,  Cato,  or  Socrates)  he  might  have'  found  a  much  nobl^ 
insbmce  of  it  in  our  countryman.  Sir  Thomas  More.    Thii 
great  and  learned  man  was  famous  f(Mr  enlivening  his  ordinary 
discourses  with  wit  and  pleasantry ;  and,  as  Erasmus  tells  him 
in  an  Epistle  Dedicatory^  acted  in  all  parts  of  life  like  a  second 
'Democritus.   He  died  upon  a  point  of  religion,  and  is  respected 
as  a  martyr  by  that  side  for  which  he  suffered.    Thai  imioceiit 
mirtli,  which  had  been  so  conspicuous  in  his  life,  did  not  forsake 
him  to  the  last    He  maintained  the  same  cheerfulness  of  heart 
upon  the  scaffold,  which  he  used  to  show  at  his  table ;  and  upon 
laying  his  head  on  the  block  gave  instances  of  that  good  humour^ 
with  which  he  had  always  entertamed  his  friends  in  {he  most 
ordinaiy  occurrences.    His  death  was  of  a  piece  wiUi  hh  life. 
There  was  nothing  in  it  new,  forced,  .or  afected.    He  did  not 
look  upon  the  severing  of  his  head  from  his  body  as  a  circum- 
stance, that  ought  to  produce  any  change  in  the  disposition  of 
his  mind;  and  as  he  died  under  a  fixed  and  settled  hope  of  im- 
mortality, he  thought  any  unusual  iegnaa^  of  sorrow  and  coacerp 
improper  on  such  an  occasicga,  as  had  nothing  in  it  which  cotdd 
.deject  or  terrify  him."     (Addison,  iSp^c^.  No.  S49.} 

**  'When  More's  head  was  severed  frotn  his  body,  virtue  and 
piety  exclaimed,  in  the  language  of  Erasmus,^  He  ia  dead; 
More,  whose  heart  was  purer  than  snow,  whose  genius  was 
excellent.above  all  his  nation.' "    (Epist.  Dedicm  Ecdesiast.) 

f  Swift  has  classed  him  with  some  of  the  greatest  of  them,  in 
the  Voyage  to  Laputa,  where  he  informs  us  that  **  the  two 
Brutuses,  Socrates,  Epaminondas,  Oato  the  younger,  and  Sir 
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lily  thio^  wanting  (as  Hume  obaerves)  to  the  daj  of 
Jus  deafli,  butt  a  better  cause,  more  free  from  weak* 
neas  and  superstition.  Even  as  it  was,  since  he  fol- 
lowed his  principles  and  sense  of  duty,  however  mis* 
guided,  his  constancy  and  int^;iity  are  not  less  the 
cdt(|eet$t  of  our  admiration. 

He  may,  justly,  be  regarded  aa  one  of  the  chief 

iThomas  More  were  perpetvslly  together;  a  seztumTinite,  he 
remarks,  to  which  all  tiie  ages  of  the  -world  cannot  add  a 
seventh:''  Thk  group  is  judiciously  combined  by  Barry,  in 
his  magiuficent  picture  of  Elysium. 

How  different  was  the  treatment  his  sad  destiny  received  from 
Borbonius  in  his  '  Nuga^*  an  author  who  was  well  known  to 
Erasmus,  Scaliger,  Palingenius,  &c.  and  snstained  abtgh  literary 
character  at  the  court  of  Fhrncis  L!  The  singular  and  severe 
ihvective  of  this  writer  against  the  unfortunate  English  Chan- 
cellor, whom  it  unjustly  represents  as  low-bom  and  disloyal, 
may  amuse  the  classical  reader.  Borbonius,  it  has  been  suggested, 
was  perhaps  a  Protestant,  and  as  such  resented  More*s  bitter 
persecution  of  hia  reformed  brethren :  at  least,  it  may  probably 
be  inferred  from  his  congratulatory  verses  (Nug,  v.  2^,)  on 
Cromweirs  promotion,  two  other  copies  addressed  to  Cram- 
tnar  (Cranmer)  viL  9,  10.,  and  his  lines  to  Queen  Anne 
(Boleyn)  vii.  119. 

In  Morum. 
Et  vidi  et  ntm  quendam  cognamine  Morum^ 

Is  licit  obscuru  plane  natuUbus  ortm^ 

DivHiis  nuper  magnis  et  honorihus  aticius 

In  populum  regemque  9ttum  {qme  crtderei  f )  egit 

.  Audax  usque  adebf  ut  de  se  dkere  suetuSf 

At  nuper  misero  cervix  est  icta  securi : 

O  Miiff*  mat^Mfi  ir«jMp^Ai{.  (V.  cxiii.) 

The  very  nature  of  these  lines  precludes  translation. 
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revivers  of  dkssical  literature  in  England     He  both 
wrote  and  spoke  Latin  with  ahnost  the  correctness, 
and  the  fluency,  of  an  ancient  Roman.   Neither  from 
the  appropriateness  and  accuracy,  with  which  he 
used  his  vemacuhir  language,  could  he  be  pronounced 
less  an  improver  of  English  literature.    *^  His  poems/' 
observes  Lloyd  in  his  ^  British  Worthies/   *^  were 
acute,  his  speeches  pure  and  copious,  his  Latin  ele- 
gant ;  yet  his  head  was  knotty  arid  logical    His  diet 
was  temperate,  his  apparel  plain,  his  nature  tract- 
able and  condescending  (though  very  discerning)  to 
the  meanest  men's  counsel;  his  virtues  solid,  not 
boasted.     In  a  word,  the  foundation  of  his  life  was 
as  low,  as  the  building  was  to  be.  high." — ^**  His 
ability  set  him  on  the  council-table:  his  integrity 
placed  him  in  the  Exchequer :  his  services  promoted 
him  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster :  his  dexterity  and 
prudence  made  him  the  King's  bosom-friend,  and  his 
femiliar  all  his  spare  hours ;  whose  questions  in  every 
art  and  science  were  not  more  usefrd,  than   Sir 
Thomas'  answers  were  satisfactory.    His  advice  was 
his  Majesty's  and  his  Queen's  oracles  in  counsel ;  his 
discourse  was  their  recreation  at  table.     He  was  not 
more  dehghtfrd  to  the  King  at  court,  than  he  was 
serviceable  to  him  in  appeasing  tumults,  &c.  in  the 
dty.    He  was  the  ELing^s  favourite  at  Whitehall,  and 
the  people's  darUng  at  Westminster,  where  he  was 
Speaker  as  well  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
one,  as  with  the  approbation  of  the  other ;  and  be- 
tween both  impartial,  equally  careful  of  prerogative 
and  privileges,  neither  awed  from  right  by  power 
nor  flattered  with  popularity.     He  decUned  foreign 
se^ces  with  as  much  dexterity,  as  he  managed 
domestic  ones.*    He  served  the  King  faithfully,  but 
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trusted  him  not^  as  one  that  enjoyed  and  suspected 
fortune/' 

His  ^  Utopia^^  is  las  most  cdebrated  work ;  but 

*  <^  In  this  work  (written  in  Latin,  about  the  year  1516)  he 
has  declared  himself  fully  and  freely  against  putting  thieves  to 
death.  He  would  have  them  co^ned.to  hard  labour,  and  made 
slaves  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  kindly  used  all  that 
time,  if  they  behaved  themselves  well.  Erasmus  was  in  the  same 
charitable  and  reasonableway  of  thinking/'  (Jortin's  Life  of 
Erasmus,  8vo.  L  177.)     See  the  Extracts. 

How  ably,  and  how  extensively,  this  idea  has  been  supported 
in  later  times  by  the  most  illustrious  authorities,  may  be  satis- 
&ctorily  inferred  from  Mr.  Montagu's  three  volumes,  containing 
*  The  Opinions  of  different  Authors  upon  the  Punishment  of 
Death/  viz.  Blackstone,  Johnson,  Ashburton,  Coke,  Bacon, 
Romilly,  &c.  Sec  &c.;  volumes  reflecting  equal  credit  upon 
the  society  with  which  they  originated,  and  which  has  been 
expressly  formed  for  the  difiusion  of  knowledge  upon  this  very 
important  subject,  and  upon  the  perseverance  and  the  sensibility 
of  the  selector,  who  has  so  industriously  completed  the  com- 
pilation. 

**  As  this  was  the  age  of  discoveries^''  says  Granger,  the 
XTtopia  "  was  taken  for  true  history  by  Budsiis,  and  others ; 
who  thought  it  highly  expedient,  that,  missionaries  should  be 
sent  to  convert  so  wise  a  people  to  Christianity ! "  There  is  a 
long  letter  of  the  celebrated  G.  J.  Yossius  upon  it.  See  Epist, 
Lond.  1693.  foL 

In  .this  work  it  is  no  small  matter  of  surprise  to  find  one,  who 
in  his  youth  had  been  so  grossly  superstitious,  and  in  his  age  was 
to  fall  into  such  bloody  bigotry,  viewing  mankind  and  religion 
with  the  liberal  freedom  of  a  true  philosopher.  Had  he  died  at 
that  time,  he  would  probably  have  been  numbered  with  those, 
who,  though  they  lived  in  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
yet  saw  her  errors  and  corruptions,  and  only  wanted  fit  oppor* 
tunities  of  declaring  themselves  more  openly  for  a  reformation. 
(Cayley,  I.  261.)  How  he  came  subsequently,^  afler  these  gleams 
of  lustre,  to  lotje  darkness  rather  than  light,  as  his  works  were  not 
evil,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  conjecture. 

^    The  Utopia,  it  may  be  added,  was  composed  during  his 
greatest  hurry  of  judicial  bu^ness,  time  being  frequently  stolen 
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he  also  wrote  the  History  isf  Kisg^^Ridiard  tlie 
Thurd,*  which  has  been  published  both  in  Latin  and 
Engjishy  with  many  other  {neces  now  Ettle  remem- 
bered, as  being  chiefly  in  defenee  of  v  the  Romish 
faith. 


from  sleep  for  it*s  completion.  It  has  been  translated  into  French, 
Italian,  Dutch,  and  English,  and  is  still  justly  deemed  a  master- 
piece of  art  and  fancy. 

*  Upon  the  usurpation  of  Richard  IIL,  and  his  murther  of 
his  two  nephews,  Hiime  says  (and  with  him  almost  etery  Eng- 
lish historian  agrees)  **  a  most  luminous  ray  is  thrown  by  the 
narrative  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  whose  singular  tnagnanimity, 
probity,  and  judgement  make  him  an  evidence  beyond  all  ex* 
ception."  Yet  has  it  beeti  excepted  against  by  Buck,  a  writer 
in  the  time  of  James  I.,  wh6  In  his  *  Life  and  Reign  of  Richard 
III.*  not  only  ietsserts  the  innocence  of  that  prince,  but  even 
denies  the  extreme  deformity  of  person  previously  ascribed  to 
him.  This  however  completely  invalidating  the  title  .  of  his 
sovereign,  as  derived  through  a  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  trace  the  Stuart  line  from  a  more  legitiimte 
origin,  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Edgar  Athelmg,  married  to  Mal- 
colm Canmore.  With  Buck,  Carte,  in  his  *  History  of  Eng-' 
land,'  agrees;  and  Mr.  Walpole,  in  his  *  Historic  Doubts/ 
has  illustrated  the  subject  with  many  new  and  ingenious  argu- 
ments. More  recently  still,  Mr.  Laing.  (See  Appendix  to 
Henry's  *  History  of  England,'  vol.  XII.)  has  explored  it  with 
his  characteristical  minuteness  and  accuracy,  and  draws  from 
his  inquiries  the  four-fold  conclusion : 

1.  That  Richard  must  be  exculpated  from  the  crimes  attri- 
buted to  his  early  youth— the  nmrthers  of  Henry  VI.,  and  his 
son  Prince  Edward,  and  perhaps  of  Clarence ; 

2.  That,  instead  of  a  perjured  traitor,  he  must  be  recognised 
as  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  England ; 

3.  That  the  account  of  the  murther  of  the  young  princes  is 
/alse;  and 

4.  That  Perkin  Warbeck  was  a  genuine  Plantagenet,  the 
real  Duke  of  York. 

In  this -disquisition,  he  finds  that  More  derived  his  documents 
not  from  the  traditionary  authority  of  Richard's  contemporarieti 
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Bj  his  first  ivi&  he.  left  three  daughters,  and  one 
son,  John ;  <^  in  virtue  and  learnii^g/'  saith  Ropei'^ 
«  brought  up  from  their  youth;  whom  he  would 
often  exhcnt  to  take  vi^tue  and  lefaming  for  their 
meat,  and  play  for  their  salice.^  Margaret,  his( 
favourite  diild,  married  William  Ropef;  Elizabeth 
married  John  Ihuicy;  and 'CedHk  married  Giles 
Heron.  .  They  all  left  issue.  John  was  one  of  the  ^ 
heroumjiliif  says  Jortin,  who  are  seldom  equal  to 
their,  fathers!  More  indeed  tcAd  his  wife,  '  she  had 
prayed  so  long  for  a  bdy,  that  she  had  produced  one 
at  last,  who  would  be  a  boy  as  long  as  he  lived.'  Mais 
garet  however,  in  particular,  appear^  to  have  enjoyed 
every,  advantage  of  an  understanding  strong  by 
nature,  and  cultivated  with  peculiar  attention.  Co&- 
terius,  in  his  notes  on  Vincentius  lirinendb^  gives  us 
one  of  her  emendations  rf  Cyprian, '  which  is  not 
unworthy  of  i the  .ablest  critic^  ^  She  also  wrote  two 
declamations  in  Engibh,  which  both  she  and  her 
father  subsequently  traioslated  into  Latin  with  so 
much  eloquence, '  that  it  was  difficult  to'pronoiince 
which  of  them  deserved  the  pr^rence.  '^She  drew 
up  a  Treatise  likewise  on  the  Four  Last  Things, 

but  from  a  Latin  History  of  that  prince  composed  by  Arch-* 
bisfabp  Morton,  his  eatly  patron,  which  was  preserved  in  the 
last  century  bj  Roper,  one  of  More's  descendents.  But 
though  to  the  materials  thus  supplied  he  superadded  an  orna- 
mental and  classical  varnish,  he  must  be  acquitted,  under  this 
view  of  the  matter,  from  the  imputation  of  having  propagated 
deliberate  falsehood. 

Mr.  Cayley,  it  ought  to  be  added,  after  takmg  a  carefiil  view 
of  the  subject,  observes,  that  *^  our  judgements  h^ve'not  been 
cooyinced  by  flippanaies ;  and  Richard  still  remains  the  monster 
be  was/'  (Life^  ofMorCf  I.  26S.)  So  difficult  is  it,  to  draw  truth 
from  her  well! 
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which  More  declared  to  he  better  than  one  of  his 
own  composition.  Erismii^  cocnphmented  he^,  in  a 
ktter,  for  her  lea^ng  still  more  than  for  her  virtue 
or  her  Qianners ;  aftd  when  Cardinal  Pole  read  one 
;of  her  Epistles,  he  could  not  believe  that  it  was 
written  by  ^  woman.  Skt^  in  h^  tuni»  was  not  less 
attentive  to  t^ie  0ducatiob  of  her  own  childrai.  Her 
daxrght^  Wp^  Basaet,  one  of  the  ladies  of  Queen 
Ma(ry's  privy-<hamber»  translated  intoEngUsh  a  part 
K>£  hef  grand&th^'i^  Exposition  of  oilr  Saviour^s  Pis- 
^ion  in  a  atUeso  like  1^  own,  that  many  beHeved 
tbe  versioH  to  have  been  made  hy  himself.  She 
wished  indeed  to  have  had  Asch«Bi»  as  he  hiaiaekf 
infcHrms  ns,  fcH*  their  p^receptor ;  but  he  oould  not  be 
prevailed  upon,  at  that  time»  to  quit  the  university. 

At  thi$  pmod»  when  education  so  jusfly  engrosses 
a  coiiside?able  portion  of  the  national  attention,  as 
^<»nale  education  both  addfiits  and  requires  some  im- 
|)i'<)vem^nt>  an  additional  page  c»*  two  may  not  dis- 
(ddvant^^oudy  be  occiqpaed  by  one  of  his  letters  upon, 
<the  wtti^  addressed  to  Gvonelh^u  their  tutor. 

/I  have  reeeived»  my  dear  GoBdlus»  your  letters^ 
fuU  as  Hsua)  of  elegance  and  affi^oo.  Your  loTt 
of  my  children  I  see  by  your  letters,  your  diligence 
I  gather  from  their  own ;  &r  each  of  their  letters 
|deaped  me.  But  especially  was  I  delighted,  that 
lE^abeth  bdiaved  herself  with  a  decency  of  demeanor 
in  my  absence,  which  tew  children  obset*ve  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  parents.  Give  her  to  understand^  that 
that  circumstance  gratified  me  more  than  oould  all 
thfe  learamg  in  the  world.  For  I  prefer  the  leai^oig, 
which  is  united  with  virtue,  to  all  the  treasures  of 
kings ;  and  if  we  segparate  from  it  propriety  .of  Cpn* 
duct,  what  more  doth  the  fame  of  letters,  bring  W 
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than  a  kind  of  m&my  in  notoriety  ?  Tfaifi  applies 
peculiarly  to  the  fintiaie  sex.  Their  profid^cy  in 
literature  being  something  new/and  a  kind  of  re-* 
preach  to  the  duggishness  of  men,  most  mtn  Will  be 
realty  to  attack  them,  and  to  ^pend  thdr  natural 
malice  upon  their  leamng.  Nay,  ^ey  will  call  tlieiir 
own  ignorance  a  virtue,  when  compared  with  the 
faults  of  these  learned.  On  th6  oth^r  hand,  if  a 
woman  (which  I  wiih  may  b6  the  case  with  all  my 
gills,  aiHl  in  which  I  have  thft  gMatest  confidence 
under  your  aus|Hces)  to  high  excellence  of  character 
unites  eT^en  a  moderate  portion  of  learning,  1  deem 
h»  possessed  of  more  real  good,  than  if  she  had  the 
wealth  of  Croesus  and  the  beauty  of  Helen. 

*  And  this  not  for  tiie  sake  dP  fame,  although 
fame  pumM  worth  as  the  ishadow  the  body:  Imt 
because  the  reward  of  wisdom  is  mor^  ^bstimtial, 
than  to  be  bonlfe  away  on  the  wings  i£  riches,  of 
to  &de  with  beauty ;  4s  it  pla<^s  it's  dependence 
on  rectitude  of  eonscieace^  iKot  on  the  tongues  nP 
othen,  whidi  abound  in  fdOiy  and  eviL  For  as  the 
avoi^g  of  infakny  is  the  duty  i^  a  gdod  man,  so 
the  li^iriag  faiinsdf  out  for  fiune  is  the  pari  not  only  of  a 
proud^  but  also  of  a  ridiculous  and  contemptiyie  one; 
wet  tiiat  mind  miist  of  necesKsity  be  ill  at  ease,  which 
ev«  flu<^t]uates  between  joy  and  sadi^ss  from  the 
oi»tnoiK(  tX  othem.  Of  ^  the  great  benefits  however, 
which  learning  confers  upon  man,  I  redlly  dean  none 
preferaUe  to  liie  instruction  which  letters  afford  us,  that 
in  the  attainment  of  them  we'regai'd  ncft  the  reputa- 
tion they  bring  us,  toit  their  utility.  Which  precept, 
although  some  have  abused  their  learning',  like  other 
good  possessions,  by-:*hunting  only  for  vain  glory  and 
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popular  fame,  yet  has  it  been  delwered  by  all  the 
iftost  learned^  and.espedaUy  by  the  philpsq>hersa 
those  moderators  of  human  life. 

/  I  have  enlarged  the  more  on  this  subject  of  vain 
glory,  .my  Gonellus^  because  .  of  the  expression  in 
your  letter,  that  you  tlunk  the  elevated  cast  of  my 
daughter  Margaret's  mind  ought  not  to  be  IcmeiSdd. 
I  agr^  with  you  in  this  opinion.  But  in  niy  mind, 
and  I  doubt  ntpt  in:  yours  also,  he^seems  to  lower  the 
noble  disposition  of  his  mind,  who  accustcnns  him-' 
self  to  admire  what  is  vain  and,  base.  And  he,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  elevate  it,  who  esteems  virtue 
^nd  true  good;  who,  by  contemplating  sublime  ob- 
jects, lool^s  down  as  from  on  high,  with  disregard  on 
thos^  sh04P^s  ofi  good,  which,  almost  every  one  iq 
^oiwice  gifeedily  catches  at  for  the  substance. 

*  As  this  s^m^  to  me  the  best  way,  I  have  re- 
quested npt  only  you,  my  dear  Gondlus,  whose  strong 
love  to  all  mine  would  have  led  you,  I  know,  to  have 
done  so  of  ypur  own  accord;  or  my  wife,  to  whom 
(fis  I  h£^ve  often  witnessed)  her  true  maternal  piety 
JU  a  su£|cient  impulse;  but  frequently  ahnost  all  my 
friends  also,  to  admonish  my  children,  that  avoiding 
the  precipices  of  pride,  they  walk  in  the  pleasant  m^ads 
of  modesty ;  that  the  sight  of  riches  overcome  tbem 
not ;  that  they  sigh  not  for  the  want  of  that  in  thenfi- 
selves,  which  is  erroneously  admired  by  otiiers ;  that 
they  think  no  better  of  themselves  for  being  well 
pressed,  nor  worse  for  being  otherwise ;  that  they 
spoil  not  the  beputy  which  nature  gave  them  by 
neglect,  nor  endeavour  to  increase  it  by  vile  arts ; 
that  they  esteem  virtue  the  first,  and  letters  the  second 
good ;  and  that  of  thes^<^ey  deem  those  the  best. 
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which  can  best  teach  them  pietj  to  God,  charitj  to 
many  modesty  and  Christian  humflity  in  their  own 
deportment. 

•  Thus  shall  they  receive  from  the  Abnighty  the 
reward  of  an  innocent  life»  in  the  certain  expecttltion 
of  which  they  shall  not  fear  death ;  and  feding  true 
joy  in  this  life,  be  neither  pufied  up  with  the  vain 
praises  of  men,  nor  broken  down  by  their,  malice. 
These  I  regard  as  the  true  and  genuine  fruits  of 
learning;  which,  though  they  be  not  put  forth  by 
all  the  learned,  yet,  whoever  studies  with  this  view, 
I  maintain  may  produce  them  in  the  highest  per- 
fection. 

•  '  It  matters  not  to  the  crop,  whether  man  or 
woman  sowed  it;  aiid  if  the  name  ^  Man,'  whose 
reason  distinguishes  his  nature  from  the  brute,  ap- 
plies to  both  sexes,  I  say  science,  by  which  that 
rjeason  is  cultivated,  and  like  a  field  bears  good 
com  under  due  tillage,  equally  becomes  either.  But 
if  the  soil  in  woman  be  bad  by  nature,  and  more 
productive  of  weeds  than  com,  (by  which  opinion 
many  deter  the  sex  from  lettiers)  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
think  that  female  genius  ought  on  that  very  account 
to  be  the  more  dihgentljr  cultivated  by  letters  and 
good  disciplme ;  in  order  that  the  evil  of  nature  may» 
by  industry,  be  corrected.  So  thought  those  wise 
and  holy,  men,  the  Fathers :  of  whom,  to  omit  the 
rest,  Jerom  and  Augustine  not  only  exhorted  ladies 
of  the  highest  rank  and  worth  to  the  acquisition  of 
letters,  but,  that  they  might  the  more  easily  accom- 
plish it,  diligently  expounded  to  them  abstruse,  pas- 
sages in  Scripture,  and  wrote  long  letters  to  young 
maidens  with  so  muoh  erudition,  that  old  men  of  our 
day  aiid  proifessors  ,of  divimty  can  scMcely  read, 
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$o  &r  are  they  from  understanding  them.  Which 
works  of  holy  men»  my  letfmed  GoneUus,  you  witt 
of  your  goodness  take  care  that  my  daughters  ifead* 
From  them  they  may  be^t  know  the  scope  which 
their  learning  ought  to  aim  at ;  and  they  will  teach 
them  to  esteem  the  consent  of  God*  and  a  good  oon-* 
sdenoe,.  the  best  fruit  of  their  labours.  Tlnis,  placid 
and  tranquil  in  themselves,  they  wiU  neither  be 
elated  by  the  praise  of  the  flatterer,  nor  fed  the 
rancour  of  the  unlearned  scofier. 

'  But  I  hear  you  exclaiming,  that  '  these  preeepts» 
thpugh  true,  are  too  hard  for  the  tender  age  of  my 
children ;  for  who  is  there,  however  old  or  learned^ 
with  a  mind  so  strong  and  wdDt-poised,  that  he  has 
not  the  smallest  inclination  for  glory  ? '  My  friend, 
the  more  difficult  I  see  it  to  shake  off  this  pest  of 
pride,  the  more  endeavour  do  I  deem  necessary^  even 
fro^i  infancy.  Nor  is  iheire  any  other  cause,  m  my 
opinion,  why  this  unavoidable  evil  sticks  so  £|st  in 
our  breasts,  than  that  because  almost  as  soon  as  wft 
are  bom  it  is  sown  in  our  nunds  by  our  nurseSy 
next  cherished  by  our  masters,  and  lastly  fed  and 
brought  to  perfection  by  our  parents.  For  no  one 
teaches  us  any  good  with<mt  the  expectation  of 
praise,  as  the  reward  of  merit ;  whence,  being  long 
accustomed  to  the  love  of  praise,  we  come  at  last,, 
in  studying  to  please  the  at^'ority  (and,  therefore^ 
the  inferiority)  to  grow  ashwned  of  being  good. 

'  That  this  plague  n^y  be  driven  the  farther  from 
my  children,  do  you,  my  Gonellus,  their  mother,  and 
all  my  friends,  chant,  inculcate,  nay,  bellow  in  their 
ears,  that  ^  vain  glory  is  algect  and  disgurtfrd ;  and 
that  there  is  nothing  more  excellent  than  the 
J^umble  modesty  recommended. by  Christ.'  This  your 
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prudent  kindness  wfll  iacukate  by  teaching  them 
good,  rather  than  by  blaming  theu*  fiiuits ;  and  you  will 
candiiate  their  love,  not  hatrodt  by  your  admonitions. 
To  this  end  nothing  can  conduoe  more  effecuaily, 
than  reading  to  them  the  pieoepts  of  ibe  Fathers. 
These,  they  know,  are  not  angiy  with  them ;  and, 
from  their  renerable  sanctitj,  their  aatiiority  must 
have  great  weight. 

^  Wherefore,  if  you  will  read  s(»ne  such  things, 
beside  their  lesson  in  Sallust,  to  my  Margaret  and 
Elizabeth  (as  their  understandings  q>pear  to  be 
riper  than  those  of  John  and  Cecilia),  you  will  in- 
crease my  own,  not  less  than  their  obligations  to 
you,  which  are  already  great  And  my  children, 
dew  to  me  by  nature,  and  more  endeared  by  their 
letters  and  virtue,  shall  becc«ne  by  their  superior 
growth  in  learning  and  good  manners,  under  your 
auspices,  superlativdy  dear  to  me  indeed    FarQwelU 

«  At  Court,  Whitsm  Eve.*  * 

On  the  subject  of  his  person,  and  other  particular* 
ities  of  his  mind  and  body,  I  subjoin  the  translation 
of  part  of  a  letter -j*  addressed  by  Erasmus  to  Hutten 

♦-  From  Cffyley's  Ufe,  I.  9l^r^9m. 

f  Aaodier,  irritteo  by  tliQ  ssme  Olustrious  scholar  to  Budsos^ 
contains  a  farther  account  of  his  manner  of  living  and  managing 
his  family,  and  of  the  excellent  dispositions  and  uncommon  eru- 
dition of  his  daughters.  His  house  indeed  Erasmus,  who  had 
frequently  been  an  inmate  of  it,  proDonnced  *  a  little  habitation 
of  the  Muses  ioiid  a  second  academy  of  Plato.'  Neither  man 
Dor  woman  in  it  was  unemployed  in  liberal  occupation,  and  ia 
useful  study ;  though  religion  was  the  chief  object.^ 

This  family  (it  should  be  remembered)  consisted  of  his  wife, 
his  son  and  his  son's  wife,  his  three  daughters  and  their  hufi- 
bandiB,  and  eleven  gmod^lijtton* 
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HI  15199  of  which  his  biographers  do  not  appear  to 
have  made  sufficient  use. 

•  — *  Of  a  stature  neither  tall,  nor  attractii^  obser- 
vation by  it's  diminutivenefti,  his  figure  is  formed  in 
the  most  perfect  proportions.  His  complexion  is  fair; 
Imt  the  hue  oi  his  face»  suffused  with  a  delicate  tinge 
of  colour,  without  the  least  flush  of  ruddiness,  may 
be  pronounced  rather  bright  than  pallid.  •  His  hair 
is  darkish  yellow,  or  rather  perhaps  ydlowish  dark; 
his  beard  thin,  his  eyes  grayish  and  somewhat 
speckled^  indicating  not  only  the  h%faest  g»mis, 
but  also,  as  lus  compatriots  believe,  the  sweetest  dis- 
position. Our  countrymen  prefer  the  Uack.  InBri* 
tain  however  they  aJBSoin,  that  eyes  of  the  other  de- 
scription are  the  least  liable  to  infirmities.  His  coun- 
tenance corresponds  with  his  disposition,  constantly 
announcing  a  delightful  and  friendly  playfiilness,  and 
made  up  as  it  were  into  an  habitual  smile :  to  speak 
put  indeed,  adapted  much  better  to  mirth,  than  to 
gravity  or  dignity;  though  far,  very  far,  removed 
&om  silliness  or  buffoonery.  His  right  shoulder  ap- 
pears a  Uttie  higher  than  his  left,  particularly  when 
he  is  walking;  a  defect  however  less  to  be  imputed 
to  nature  than  to  habit,  which  betrays  us  all  into 
many  imperfections.  ^In  othar  respects,  there  is 
nothing  to  justify  censure;  except  that  his  hands 
perhaps,  compared  with  the  rest  of  his  person,  may 
be  regarded  as  rather  clumsy. 

*  From  his  very  boyhood  he  appears  utterly  to  have 
neglected  attending  to  his  person  in  those  particulars, 
which  Ovid  regards  as  alone  worthy  of  a  gentleman's 
attention.  His  youthftil  bloom  it  is  impk>ssLble  to 
infer  from  his  present  decay ;  though  I  myself  was 
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acquainted  with  him  at  three  and  twenty,    and  he 
is  now  very  little  beyond  his  fortieth  year.  ■  His 
health,    rather   regular   than   robust,    is   equal   to 
any  toib  in  which  a  respectable  man  is  caBed  to 
engage;  and  it  has  certainly  been  interrupted  by  very 
few,  if  any,  indispositions.   Arguing  from  his  &ther, 
who,  though  extremely  old,  enjoys  a  wonderfully 
green  and  vigorous  age,  one  may  reasonably  hope  that 
he  will  attain  a  very  advanced  period  of  life.     In  the 
article  of  food,  I  never  met  with'  any  person  so  per- 
fectly £Fee'  from  fastidiousness.     During  his  boyish 
years    he    drank  nothing  -  but  water, '  his  father's 
&vourite  beverage.     But  to  obviate  the  charge  of 
being  unaccommodating  in  this  particular,  he  occa- 
sionally  cheated  his  comrades  by  drinking  ale  out  of 
a  tin  cup  diluted  almost  to  water,  and  frequently 
water  only.     Wine,  when  in  compliance  with  the 
En^ish  custom  it  was  necessary  to  raise  the  common 
bowl  to  his  lips,  he  usually  just  tasted,  both  to 
escape  the  imputation  of  singularity,  and  to  adapt 
himself  to  prevailing  customs.'    For  food  he  has 
always  preferred  beef,  salt-meats,  and  coarse  leavened 
bread  to  more  dainty  and  popular  dishes;   though, 
in  other  regards,   he  by  no  means  decUned  what- 
ever might  be  a  source  of  innocent  gratification 
to  the  'senses.     Of  preparatiohs  from  milk  (curds, 
&c,,)   and  all  tree-fruits  he  was  ever  remarkably 
fond,  and  e^s  stand  high  in  his  favour.     His  voice 
is  neither  deep,  nor  very  shrill,  but  easily  enters  the 
ear;  not  particularly  harmonious  or  soft,  ]but  weU 
suited  to  simple  expression :  in  truth,  though  highly 
charmed  with  every  species  of  music,  he  does  not 
Bppeso:  to  have  much  vocal  music  in  himself.     His 
pronunciation  is  singularly  distinct  and  articulate; 
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neither  hurried,  nor  heajitAtiiiif .  In  dress,  he  {irefen 
the  utmost  |daiimess ;  never  wearing  his  siiks,  or 
purple^  or  gold  chains,  except  when  conrtrained  b^^ 
the  decorums  of  office.  Inexpressibfy  negiigent  of 
tiiose  forms  <^  oeremony,  by  which  vulgar  minds 
estimate  gentility,  he  neither  esadts  nor  exhibits 
them  in  ci^uel  or  convivial  meetings,  though  he  is 
perfectly  familiar  with  them  upon  all  proper  joccasions. 
He  deems  it,  indeed,  unmanly  and  effefi^nate  to 
waste  valuable  time  in  such  idle  frivolities. 

^  A  bitter  foe  at  aUtimes  to  tyranny,  and  a  stremi-^ 
ous  assertor  of  equality,  in  early  life  he  shrui^  from 
courts  and  the  friendships  of  (^qm.  Where  indeed 
can  the  court  be  found,  which  is  without  it's  tumults 
and  it's  ambitions,  it's  intrigues  and  it's  revdries,  and 
the  appem-ances  (to  say  the  least)  of  tyranmcal  pro* 
pensities  ?  Even  to  that  of  Henry  VIII.>  though  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  liberal  or 
moderate,  he  was  dragged  with  considerable  reluct* 
ance.  Though  naturally  enamoured  of  fi'eedom^  yet 
does  not  the  delight  with  which  he  enjoys  his' leisure 
exceed  the  watchfuhiess  and  perseverance,  with  which 
he  transacts  his  business  when  engaged  in  it.  He 
appears  to  have  been  expressly  bom  and  formed  for 
friendship,  by  the  sincerity  with  whidi  he  cultivates, 
and  the  fidelity  with  which  he  retains  it.  Without 
any  alarm  on  the  subject  of  the  Polyphilia  (plurality 
of  friendship)  so  much  discountenanced  by  Hesiod»* 
he  is  accessible  to  every  one  who  solicits  his  intimacy; 
Not  difficult  in  choosing,  extremely  kind  in  cherif^-* 
ing,  and  unusuaUy  steadfast  in  cUnging  to  those 
whom  he  has  chosen ;  if  haply  they  prove  incuraMy 

^  Bfy.  715. 
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^dous,  he  gradually  decUnefl  all  intercourse  with 
them,  gently  dksolving  it  rather  than  abiiiptly  break- 
ing it  off:  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  finds  them  worthy 
4md  congenial  characters,  he  appears  to  derive  the 
greatest  possible  gratification  from  their  liv^y  stories 
and  their  society.  Cards,  £ce,  &c.,  the  usual  pa«- 
times  c^  the  '  mob  of  gentlemen,*  he  perfectly  nan- 
aeates.  It  may  be  added,  that  indiffi^ent  as  he  is  to 
his  own  Interests,  nobody  can  be  more  zealous  in  {npo. 
^Mrting  those  of  his  firiends. 

*  In  short,  a  nMo^e  complete  model  i^  true  friend- 
'sMp  can  no  where  be  found.  In  his  ordinary  intei^ 
course  ^ch  is  his  courtesy  and  suavity,  that  mebi^ 
choly  indeed  must  be  the  individual  whom  he  does 
4M)t  ^xh]]arate>  and  sad  the  subject  which  he  ftils  to 
render  gay.  Fi^m  hk  cr&die  delighted  with  a  joke, 
«ven  in  his  jekes  he  avoids  both  sarcasm  and  ^scur- 
lility.  In  hi&  youth,  he  occasionally  acted  in  little 
'ComecMes  of  his  own  writing.  His  love  of  a  witty  or 
ingeidous  saying  extends  so  far,  that  he  enjoys  it  even 
when  directed  against  himself:  and  hence  the  epi- 
grams which  he  composed  in  early  life,  his  great  par^ 
tklity  to  Lucian,  and  his  advice  to  myself,  that  I 
4^oukl  write  the  *  Praise  of  Folly,' — a  bear  in  a 
ball-^tKffla !  From  every  thing  around  him,  even  of 
e  nature  the  most  serious,  he  contrives  to  extract 
pUtaswpe.  In  company  with  the  learned  and  the  wis^ 
he  is  enraptmred  with  their  talents :  among  the  weak 
and  the  %norant,  he  ikids  enjoyment  in  their  toily. 
Sttdi  indeed  is  his  marvellous  power  of  accommodar 
tion,  tibat  he  is  not  imnoyed  even  by  professed  buffi)ons» 
With  wmnen,  even  with  his  wife,  he  is  never  others 
wise  than  m^rry  and  facetious.    You  would  call  him 
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a  second  De0ioOitii3»  or  rather  likeii  him  to  the  Fy^ 
thagoorean  phi]psq)her,  who  saudtei^  ein^ty-handed 
through  the  marli^^place,  jesting  upon  the  tumnltft 
of  ^the  bujing,  selling  crowd,'  No  one. is  less  « 
slave  to  popular  prejudice,  at  the  same  time  that  no 
one  is  more  distinguished  by  common  sense.  He 
ta]^es  a  particular  delight  in  observing  the  forms,  dis* 
positions,  and  habits  of  different  animals ;;  and  with 
this  view  he  keeps  at  home  almost  every  spedes  of 
bird,  and  other  less  common  creatures-^^pes,  foxes^ 
fitchets,  weasels,  &c. ;  beside  which,  Hanj  foreign  or 
remarkable  curiodty  is  o^ered  for  sale,  he  instantly 
purchases  it,  and  fills  his  house  with,  such  things : 
so  that,  which  ever  way  you  turn  in  entering,  you 
find  some  rarity  to  arrest  your  attention :  and,*  in 
viewing  your  gratification,  he  feels  a  renewal  of  his 
own.  In  his  prime,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  pas* 
sion  of  love;  but  it's  indulgence  never  led  him  intQ 
any  thinir  disfiraceful.  He  chose,  indeed^  rather  to  be 
the  woo^X  the  wpoer;  and  his  ambition  was 
abundantly  gratified  by  knowing,  that  his  attachment 
was  not  unretumed. 

'  In  the  onset  of  his  life,  he  made  great  advances 
in  learning :  persevering  in  his  pursuit  of  Greek  aUd 
philosophy,  although  his  father  (in  other  respects  a 
prudent  and  good  man)  far  from  giving  him  any  sup* 
port^  had  neariy  disinherited  him  for  reuoundng  his 
paternal  profession,  the  law;  a  professioUt  whoUy 
alien  indeed  from  sound  literatiue,  but  supereminently 
productive  both  of  affluence  and  of  dktinction  to  ilf 9 
successfiil  votaries  in  Britain.  It:  is,  in  fact,  one  d 
tfa^  principal  sources  of  nobility  in  t^t  islaiid;  an4 
for  it's  perfect  attainment  demtmds,  it  is  asserted,  th^ 
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assiduous  and  arduous  labour  of 'many  years/  Indis- 
posed however  as  his  genius,'' bom  for  better  things, 
justly  Mt  itself  to  this  study ;  yet  after  tasting  the 
wDOfe  Uberal  sciences,  he  so  acquitted  himself  as  a 
lawyer  that  no  one,  though  devoted  from  the  first  to 
his  profession,  had  a  chambar  more  crowded  with 
clients,  nor  a  table  more  loaded  with  fees.  Such  was 
the  foroe,  and  the  quickness,  of  his  intellect!  Neither 
had  he  been  anidlestudentof  the  tomes  of  orthodoxy. 
Before  he  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  hereadpul^ 
lectures  to  a  numerous  auditory  upon  Augustine's 
*  Treatise  on  the  City  of  God;'  and  old  men  and 
iifitgywLen  were  neither  ashamed^  nor  sorry,  to  leaen 
from  a  young  layman  the  truths  of  theology.  In  the 
jnean  tune,  with  a  view  to  the  priesthood,  he  gave  up 
fais  whole  mind  to  the  study  of  piety,  to  watchings, 
fast^ings,  and  prayers,  and  other  exercises  of  the  same 
description ;  a  far  greater  proficient  he,  in  all  these  re- 
q^ects,  than  most  of  those  who,  without  .any  previous 
preparation,  rashly  obtrude  themselves  into  so  awefiil 
an  office.  '      '       ^ 

*fThe  chief  obstacle  in  his  way  to  this  sacred 
profession  was,  his  insurmountable  inclination  to 
marry.    He  chose  therefore  to  be  a  chaste  husband, 

• 

rather  than  an  impure  priest.  His  first  wife  he  se- 
lected  from  a  good  fiunily,  quite  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced  (as  having  been  whdly  educated  in  her  &> 
ther's  family  in  the  country)  that  he  might  the  more 
easily  bring  her  mann^*s  into  unison  with  his  own. 
Accordingly,  beside  various  branches  of  Kteratuie,  he 
had'  hier  accomplished  in  every  kind  of  music :  but 
w^n  she  had  qualified  herself  to  form  his .  happiness 
throughout  a  long  life,  she  was  torn  firom  him,  while 
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HstiU  in  ber  Uoom^  by  an  ufitiiiidj  death ;  i30t  hmr- 
eirer  befiore  she  had:  bdvne  lam  fierend  cfa3iiren»  of 
whom  ttoee  dmighleTs^  Margaret,  Afioe,  and  CecSia, 
and  a.  aim  J  Htm,  ase  stiU  ttving;  Nt)r  did  he,  not- 
iritixdaB^ng  tiie  entrefttiea  of  hjs^  fiiendfl,  contmne 
jon^  a  mixmer,  hovh^  wi&iii  a  &w  mcnths  after 
hss  &sfc  wi&V  ddilh  liwmBd  a  widow;  wkk  a  view, 
indeed^  rather  to  the  s^i^iaiiiteBdeiice  of  hisr  &mily 
.than  fab  own  gratification,  as  (aceordi^  to  hi&  own 
huinomanEa  remaek)  sdie  was  neith^  beautifal  nor 
yoiH^,  but  «Q  actire  and  careM  housewife.  Her 
want  of  youtii  and  beanty,^  however,  does  nc^  prevent 
his  fiving  with  her  in  the  kindest  and  most  agreeable 
manner..  And  few  hudbands  ate  so  obsequioudy 
pbeyed  &r. their  inipmousness  and  severity,  as  he 
through,  his  good  humonr  and  his  playftihiess.  Of 
wfaid;  ind^d  ought  he  to  despair^  when  fais^  hdy,  in 
4he  decHne  of  life,  austere  by  nature  and  parsimoni- 
onsly  frugal,  has  consented  to  receive  lessons  upon 
various  muaicaL  inrtnunents,  and  daily  practises  as 
many  hours  as  her  husband  thinks  necessary?  1^ 
a  similar  sweetness  of  tenqier  he  isEways  his  whole  fa- 
mily.  There  is  no  squaUitb^  in  it,  no  p«visdmes9. 
If  he  perceives  any  tendencies  of  the  kind,,  he  either 
cures  or  compromises  the  matter.  Never  did  he  send 
away  any  one  from  his  presence,  with  hostility  in 
either  breast.  By  a  ftartunate  fatafily,  it  nmy  be 
added«  every  inmate  of  his  house  has  arisen  to  higher 
jfo'rtunes,  and  escaped  every  taint  of  ignominy.  His 
cordiality  with  his  two  step-mothers  could  not  be  ex- 
ceeded by  thi^  cf  other  sons  with  their  real  mothers. 
His  father  has  latdy,  indeed,  married  a  fourth  wife : 
and  MQr^  declares,  th^  he  neyer  knew  a  more  excd- 
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lent  woman.  His  affection  tot  all  his  rektions  is 
never  either  importunate,  or.  intetraittcd.  With  a 
thorough  disdain  of  every  pitiful  accumulation,  he  has 
set  aside  for  his  children  what  he  conceives  may  be  a 
sufficient  provision  for  them,  and  freely  expends  the 
remainder  upon  liberal  pursuits. 

*  While  he  continued  at  the  bar,  he  invariably  gave 
the  most  friendly  and  judicious  counsel,  with  refer- 
ence  rather  to  his  clients'  interest  than  his  own ;  usu- 
ally,  indeed,  advising  them  to  make  up  their  quarrete, 
as  far  the  cheapest  way.  If  in  this  he  failed,  as  some 
people  actually  appear  to  enjoy  a  law-suit,  he  pointed 
out  to  them  the  most  economical  course  of  managing 
one.  In  London,  his  native  place,  he  for  some  years 
presided  as  Judge  in  the  Sheriff's  Court ;  a  station 
of  little  trouble,  as  the  hearing  of  causes  is  confined 
to  the  Thursday  forenoons,  but  of  considerable  re- 
spectability. No  one  tried  more  causes ;  no  one  con- 
ducted himself  with  greater  integrity.  In  fact,  he 
generally  declined  the  fee,  which  is  ordered  to  be 
advanced  by  the  litigating  parties :  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant  respectively  depositing  three  groats,  as  the 
utmost  they  are  liable  to  pay  for  a  hearing.  This 
conduct  most  highly  endeared  him  to  his  fell6w- 
dtizens.  And  in  this  situation,  as  at  once  creditable 
and  safe,  he  had  determined  to  remain.' 

Erasmus  next  proceeds  to  detail  the  circumstances 
by  which  he  attracted,  his  Sovereign's  notice,  the  in- 
timacy or  rather  complete  intercommunity  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  master  and  the  servant,  the  inte- 
grity, benevolence,  and  accessibility  of  More  in  office, 
&c.  He  then  reverts  to  the  nature  and  order  of  his 
youthfiil  studies  : 
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^  His  early  years  he  employed  upon  verse:  his 
next  effort  was,  by  ei^ercises  of  every  description,  to 
attain  a  smooth  and  equable  stile  in  prose ;  which, 
however,  it  would  be  needless  for  me  to  characterise 
to  you,  as  you  are  seldom  without  a  vohime  of  his  in 
your  hands.  Declamations  were  his  chief  delight,  and 
these  generally  upon  obscure  or  inglorious  subjects, 
as  demanding  a  more  strenuous  exertion  of  talent. 
Nay,  he  meditated  while  young  a  dialogue  in  defence 
of  Plato's  community,  even  inclusive  of  wives.  He 
drew  up,  likewise,  a  reply  to  Ludan's  Tyrannicide ; 
upon  which  subject,  the  more  surely  to  ascertain  it's 
proficiency,  he  challenged  me  as  his  antagonist.  His 
'  Utopia'  he  published,  in  Order  to  show  the  causes 
of  national  disaster ;  with  a  principal  reference  how- 
ever to  his  own  country,  of  which  he  thoroughly  un- 
derstands the  constitution  in  all  it's  parts.  He  had 
written  the  Second  Book  in  his  moments  of  leisure^ 
to  which  he  prefixed  the  First  extempore ;  and  hence 
has  arisen  some  inequality  of  diction.' 

A  few  paragraphs  are  added,  in  conclusion,  upon 
his  faculty  of  extempore  speaking,  his  theologi- 
cal acuteness,  and  his  unaffected  and  steady. piety : 
and  the  admirable  judgement  and  conscious  purity  of 
the  Prince,  who  could  willingly  surround  himself  by 
such  honest  and  shrewd  observers  of  conduct,  are  not 
forgotten ! 

The  editor  subjoins  two  or  three  of  his  Latin 
poems,  with  translations,  as  Specimens  of  his  various 
powers  of  composition. 
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AD  CANDIDUM, 


J2UALI8  UXOR  DELIOENDA. 


Jam  iefnpui  id  petit 
Monetque,  Candide^ 
Vagis  amoribus 
Tandem  renuncies, 
Tandemque  desinas 
Incerta  Cypridis 
Sequi  cubUia  $ 
Qtuerasque  virginem, 
Q^m  rit^Jam  tiU 
Concorde  vindas  - 
Anwre  conjugem  : 
(h*^j(i9n  genus  ^«Nmj 
Qtu)  nil  beatius^ 
Fcecunda  dulcibus 
Natis  adaugeqt. 
Pater  iibi  turn 
Hoc  ante  prastitit  f 
Q!uoddpriori6us 
Prius  receperis, 
Non  absque  Jcenore 
Repende  posteris* 

Non  sit  tibi  tamen 
Hac  cura  maxima  ^ 
Spectare^  Candide, 
Quid  dotis  qfferat^ 
Qju^  sitve  Candida* 
Infirmus  est  amor. 
Quern  stuUus  impetus 
Decore  concitus 
Paritf  vel  improbus 
Ardor  pecuniae 
Qjuicunque  amafoerit 
Propter  pecuniam, 
AnuUur  huic  nihil 
Prceter  pecuniam  : 
Captd  pecunidf 


K  2 


Vanescit  ilUcd 
Itemjiigase  amorf 
Ferequejam  prius 
Perit  quam  nascitur* 
At  nee  pecunia, 
Quam  avarus  antei 
Miser  cupiverat, 
Juvare  postea 
Quicquam  potest,  ubi 
Quam  non  amaverit, 
Invitus  attamen 
Omninh  cogitur 
Tenere  conjugem* 

Qfddjbrmaf  numquid  hac 
VAfebre  decidit, 
Annisve  deperit, 
tit  sole  Jloscidus  f 
Turn,  defiuentibus 
Gems  coloribuSf 
Amor,  ligaverant 
Quem  hcec  sola  vincula, 
Solutus  atifugit* 

At  venu  est  amor, 
Quem  mente  perspicax 
{Ratione  consule) 
Prudens  iniverit; 
Et  quem  bono  omini^ 
Virtutis  incl^iB\ 
{QuiB  cert  a  permanens 
Nonjebre  decidit, 
Annisve  deperit) 
Respectus  effidt. 

Primum  ergo  quam  ixies^ 
Amice,  ducere. 
Quints  parentibus 
Sitortapertpice: 


tst 
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Ut  mater  epiimis 
Sit  cult  a  moribus;  ■ 
Cttjus  tenettula 
Mores  pueUula 
Insugatf  exprimat. 
Turn  quA  sit  indok^ 
Qjudm  dklcUf  hoc  vide; 
Ut  ore  virginis 
Insit  •serenitaSf 
Ab  ore  virginis 
Absitque  torvitas. 

At  rursus  ut  tamen 
Sit  in  genis  pudor, 
Nee  vre  virginis 
Insit  procaciias  ; 
Et  sit  quieta^  nee 
Cingat  saldcibms 
Viros  lacertuliim 
VtdHi  modesta  iUf 
Nee  spectet  undique 
Vagis  oceUuUs* 

Proctdque  stuUa  sU 
Parvis  Mdluiis 
Semper  loquacitas  ; , 
Proctdque  rustiestm^ 
Semper  sUentium, 
Sit  ilia  vel  modd 
Instructa  Uteris^ 
Vel  talis  ut  mod^ 
l^it  apta  Uteris. 
Felix,  qtubus  beni 
Priscis  ab  optimis 
Posdt  libelluUs 
Vitam  beantia 
Haurire  dogmata; 
Armata  cum  quibusp 
Nee  iUa  prosperis 
Superba  turgeat^ 
Nee  iUa  turbidis 
MiseUa  h^eat 
Prostrata  cadbus. 


Jucunda  sic  erit 
Semper,  nee  unquam  erit 
Gravis  moledave 
FitiB  comes  tua. 
Qtue  docta  parvuhs 
DocebH,  et  tuo$ 
Cum  Idete  Uteras 
Otim  nepotuloSm 

Jam  tejuvaverit 
Viros  neUnquere, 
Doctaque  cotyugis 
Sinu  quiesctre  ; 
Dum  grata  tejbnet, 
Manuque  mobiU 
Dum  plectra  personai, 
Et  voce  {qu&  nee  est, 
Progne,  sororcuke 
Tua  suavior) 
Amcena^antilat, 
Apollo  qua  veUt 
Audire,  carmina. 

Jam  te  Jwoaverit 
Sermone  blandulOf 
Docto  tamen,  dies 
Noctesifue  ducere; 
Notare  verbula 
MeUMa,  maximts 
Non  absque  gratiis 
Ab  ore  metleo 
Semper  fluentia  : 
QjuUfus  coereeat. 
Si  quando  te  level 
Inane  gaudium  ; 
Qjuibus  levaverit. 
Si  quando  deprimat 
Te  mceror  -anxius  : 
\ertabK  in  quibus 
Summa  doquentia 
Jam  cum  ornntumgravt 
Rerum  sdentia* 

Talem  oUm  egopdem 
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Eivatis  OrjAei 
Fuisse  conjugem; 
Nee  unquam  ab  inferi$ 
CurSsict  improbo 
Lahore Jcminam 
Re/erre  nuticam* 
Talemque  credmus 
Nasonis  ind^amf 
QjiuB  vel  patrem  queat 
jEquare  carmine^ 
Fmnefiiam* 
Talemque  suspicor 
{Qiud  nulla  carior 
XJnquitn  fiat  patri^ 
Quo  nemo  docHor) 
Fmsse  TuUiam. 
Talisque,  qua  tuUt 
Gracchos  duoSfJuitg 
Quip  quos  tuUi  bank. 
Instruxit  arMuSf 
Nee  profidt  minils 
Magistra  qudm  parens. 

Quid  prisca  siecula 
Tandem  rewhimusf 
Uteunque  rusticumf 
Unam  tamen  tenet 
Nottrumque  virginem  / 
Tenetf  sedunicam^-^ 
At  sic,  ut  unicam 
PUrisque  prteferat ; 
Cuique  conferat 
Exhisjuisse,  quig 
Narrantur  omnibus 
Tot  retro  saculis, 
Qua  nunc  et  uUimam 
Monet  Britanniam 
Perlata  pennulis 
Fama  volucribusc 
Laus  atque  gloria 


Orbis  puellula 
Tatius  unica, 
Ac  non  modb  sua 
Cassandra  patrfa. 

Die  ergo,  Candide, 
Si  talis  et  tibi 
Pudla  muberetf 
Quales  ego  tibi 
Sitprd  reeensuif' 
Desk  Ud^  queas 
Formam  requirere, 
Doiisve  qupdparwn 
Lucrere  conqueri. 

Hie  sermo  verus  est^^ 
Quacunque  sit,  satis 
Mst  bella,  qua  placet  i 
Nsc  qmsquam  habet  magiSf 
Quam  qui  sibi  satis, 
Quodeunque  habet,  putat. 

Si  nunc  me  amet  mea, 
Ut  nil  ego  tiUf  * 
Amice,  mentiar, 
Cuicunque  gratiam 
Forma  negaverit 
Natura  virgfrng 
CerQlicHmet 
Carbone  nigrior. 
Ford  tamen  mhi  hSc 
Virtutis  indole 
Olore  pulcrior  : 
Cuicunque  lubriea 
Dotem  negaverit 
Fortuna  virginif 
Cera  siet  licH 
Vel  Ira  egenltor, 
Faret  tamen  mUt  Me 


Te,  CroHi  dilior. 
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Translation. 

Enough  by  vagrant  love, 
Dear  youth,  you've  been  misled ; 

O  rise  those  joys  above. 
And  quit  the  lawless  bed. 

»  •    •  • 

Some,  consort  in  your  arms, 
Heart  link'd  to  heart,  embrace; 

Who  with  transmitted  charms 
Your  lengthening  line  may  grace. 

So  did  for  you  your  sire : 
The  debt  with  interest  due 

Posterity  require. 
My  Candidus,  from  you. 

Nor  be  it  chief  your  aim. 
Fortune  or  &ce  to  seek ! 

Slight  love  attends  the  dame. 
Sought  for  her  purst  or  cheek. 

No  purer  love  can  bear 
The  flame,  which  fortune  fires : 

It  vanishes  in  air. 
And  ere  it  lives,  expires. 

Nay,  fortune's  courted  charms 
Fade  in  the  miser's  grasp. 

When  doom'd  within  his  arms 
An  unloved  spouse  to  clasp : 

And  beauty's  vaunted  power 
By  fever's  tootli  decays ; 

Or  time-struck,  like  a  flower, 
Beneath  the  solar  blaze. 

Then  vows  are  urged  in  vain— 
.    With  beauty's  passing  hue. 
Bound  singly  by  that  chain. 
Affection  passes  too. 

But  genuine  is  the  love, 

Which  reason,  virtue  rears- 
All  fever's  force  above. 
Above  th*  assault  of  years. 
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First  scrutinise  her  birth ; 

Be  sure  her  mother's  mild : 
Oft  with  her  milk  her  worth 

The  mother  gives  her  child. 

Next  in  herself  be  seen 

Good  temper's  gentlest  tone : 
StiU  placid  be  her  mien, 
'  Unruffled  by  a  frown. 

And  stilly  her  cheek's  best  charm. 

Be  her's  sweet  modesty-— 
No  lover-clasping  arm. 

No  love-provoking  eye. 

Far  from  her  lip's  soft  door 

Be  noise,  be  silence  stem ; 
And  her's  be  learning's  store. 

Or  her's  the  power  to  learn. 

With  books  she'll  time  beguile, 

And  make  true  bliss  her  own ; 
Unbuoy'd  by  fortune's  smile, 

Unburthen'd  by  her  frown. 

So  still,  thy  heart's  iielight 

And  partner  of  thy  way, 
She'll  guide  thy  children  right. 

And  theirs— as  dear  as  they. 

So,  left  all  meaner  things, 

Thou'lt  on  her  breast  recline ; 
While  notes  of  love  she  sings 

As  PhilomeVs  divine : 

While  still  thy  raptured  gaze 

Is  on  her  accents  hung. 
As  words  of  honied  grace 

Steal  from  her  honied  tongue— 

Words  they,  of  power  to  sooth 

All  idle  joy  or  woe 
With  learning's  varied  truth, 

With  eloquence's  flow ! 
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Such  Orpheus'  wife^  whose  fate 

With  tears  old  fables  tell ; 
Or  never  would  her  mate  ^ 

Have  fetched  her  back  from  hell. 

Such  Naso's  daughter,  she 

Whose,  pause  with  Naso'js  vied : 
And  such  might  Tullia  be. 

Her  learned  father's  pride, 

The  Gracchi*s  mother  such. 

Who  train'd  the  fions  she  bore ; 
Famed  as  their  mother  much, 

And  as  their  tutress  more. 

But  what  to  distant  days 

My  lingering  glance  confines  ? 
One  girl,  of  equal  grace. 

E'en  in  this  rude  age  shines : 

Single,  worth  all,  she  stands ; 

By  Faf^e,  through  Britaili  flown, 
Hail'd— gaze  of  other  lands, 

Cassandra  of  ber  own^ 

Say,  would  a  maid  so  rare 

Within  thy  arms  repose; 
Were  she  aor  rich  nor  fair, 

Could'st  thou  decline  her  vows  ? 

Enough  of  beauty  hers. 

With  whom  a  husband's  blest  t 
Enough  of  wealth  she  shares. 

To  whom  enough's  a  feast. 

So  loved,  were-she  {I  swear^ 

Than  soot  of  darker  die^ 
I'd  think  her  £aic  more  &ir. 

Than,  e'er  met  mortfd  eye : 

So  loved,  ^iy«re  4$he  >(I  swear) 

Than  poverty  more  poor, 
I'd  think  her  richer  far. 

Than  kings  with  ftll  tjieir  store.  F.  W. 
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SRATULATUR,  QUOD  ^AM  R]^£RERIT  INCOLUMKM^  QVAM  OLIM 

FERME  FUER  AMAVERAT. 

ViFis  adhuCf  prmU  O  me  wUhi  carior  anuiSf 

Redderis  atqw  QcuUs^  Elisabe^^  meis. 
QuiB  mala  iiUtinuit  mihi  iejbrtuna  tot  unnos^ 

PcBTih  puer  xddi,  p{Bni  revko  tenex* 
Annos  vita  quater  mhi  quatuor  egerat;  ind0 

dut  duo  d^uerant,  aut  duo  pan^  tibi : 
QMum  tuus  innoctto  rapuit  me  wdtut  amart^^ 

VybuM^  qui  quo  nwncJugU  ab  ore  tuof 
Cum  quondam  dUefta  mihi  succurrit  imagOf 

Hei fades  qudm  nil  illius  ista  refert ! 
Tempora  quce^  tenera  nunquam  non  invidajbrmet^ 

Te  rapuere  tibit  ^on  rapuere  mihi. 
Jtte  decoTf  nostros  toties  remoratus  ocellos. 

Nunc  tenet  h  vtdtu  pectora  nostra  tuo. 
Languidus  admoto  solet  ignis  crescerejtatu^ 

Frigidus  obruerat  quern  suus  ante  cinis  .* 
Tuque JadSf  quamvis  longi  diver sa  priori^ 

Ut  micet  admonitu  flamma  vetusta  novo. 

Jam  subii  iUa  diesy  qua  ktdentem  obtulit  olim 

Inter  virgineos  te  mihi  prima  choros  : 
Lactea  cSlmjiavi  decuerunt  coUa  capiUi^ 

Cum  gena  par  nivibus  visa^  labella  rosis  ; 
Cum  tua  perstringunt  oculos  duo  sidera  nostros f 

Perque  oculos  intrant  in  mea  corda  meos  ; 
Ciim  vehit  attaatu  stupefactttsjidminis  heesi, 

Pendulus  ^  vuku  tempora  longa  tuo  ; 
Ciim  socOs  risum  exhibuit  nostrisque  tuisque 

Torn  rudis,  et  simplex^  et  mate  tectus  amor. 
Sic  tua  me  eepit  species  .*  seu  maxima  vere^ 

Seu  major  visa  esty  qu^jftnty  esse  mihi  ; 
Seujuit  in  eausa  prima  lanugo  juventte, 

Cumque  nova  suetus  pube  venire  color  ; 
Sidera  seu  qutffdam  nostro  communia  natu 

Vitjbus  e^^rant  utraque  corda  stiis-^  > 
Nomque  iui  censors  arcani  conscia  pectus 

Oarrula  pradiderat  eonealnisse  tuum. 
Hinc  dtLtus  est  custosy  ipsisque  potentior  astris 

JanuQf  quos  veflent  iUa  cotre,  vetat.  '" 
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Ergo  ita  disjunctos^  diversdquejata  secidos^ 

Tot  nunc  post  hyemes  reddidit  ista  dies  : 
Ista  dies,  qtue  rara  meo  mihi  ketior  ^evo, 

Contigit  occursu  sospitis  alma  tut, 
Tu  prcedata  meos  olim  sine  crimine  senstts. 

Nunc  quoque  nofi  tdlo  crimine  cara  manes* 
Castus  amorjuerat ;  ne  nunc  incestior  essetj 

Si  minus  hoc  probitas,  ipsa  diesjaceret. 
At  superosj  qui  lustra  boni  post  quinque  valentem 

Te  retulere  mihi,  me  retulere  tibi, 
Comprecor  ut  lustris  iterumpost  quitique  peractisp 

Incolumis  rursus  contuar  incohtmem  ! 

Translation. 

TO  ELIZA,  WHOM  HE  LOVED  JN  HIS  YOUTH. 

Thou  livest,  Eliza,  to  these  eyes  restored, 

0  more  than  life  in  life's  gay  bloom  adored ! 
Many  a  long  year,  since  first  we  met,  has  roll'd: 

1  then  was  boyish,  and  I  now  am  old. 
Scarce  had  I  bid  my  sixteenth  summer  hail. 
And  two  in  thine  were  wanting  to  the  tale ; 
When  thy  sofl  mien — ah !  mien,  for  ever  fled !— * 
On  my  tranced  heart  it's  guiltless  influence  shed. 
When  on  my  mind  thy  much-loved  image  steals. 
And  thy  sweet  long-lost  former  self  reveals; 
Time's  envious  gripe  appears  but  half  unkind  -. 
Torn  from  thyself,  to  me  thou'rt  left  behind. 

The  grace  that  held  my  doting  glance,  though  flown. 

Has  flown  thy  cheek  to  make  my  breast  it's  throne : 

And  as  by  gentle  blasts  the  flame  is  fled. 

And  *mid  cold  ashes  rears  it's  languid  head ; 

So  thou,  though  changed  (ah  changed  indeed!)  to  view, 

Kindlest  the  love,  that  once  was  thine,  anew. 

Now  on  my  memory  breaks  that  happy  day. 
When  first  I  saw  thee  with  thy  mates  at  play : 
On  thy  white  neck  the  flaxen  ringlet  lies. 
With  snow  thy  cheek,  thy  lip  with  roses  vies. 
Thine  eyes,  twin  stars,  with  arrowy  radiance  shine,, 
And  pierce  and  sink  into  my  heart  through  mine. 
Struck  as  with  heaven's  own  dart,  I  stand,  I  gaze ; 
I  hang  upon  thy  look  in  fix'd  amaze ; 
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And,  as  I  writhe  beneath  the  new-felt  spear, 

* 

My  artless  pangs  our  young  companions  jeer. 

So  charm'd  me  thy  fair  form ;  or  woman  grown. 

Or  from  it's  ripen'd  grace  as  woman  known. 

Whether  the  glow,  that  thrills  our  early  frame. 

Lit  in  my  breast  the  undecaying  flame ; 

Or  some  kind  planet,  at  our  natal  hour, 

Deign'd  on  our  hearts  it's  common  beam  to  pour : 

For  one,  who  knew  with  what  chaste  warmth  you  bum'd. 

Had  blabb'd  the  secret  of  my  love  returned. 

Then  the  duenna,  and  the  guarded  door 

Baffled  the  stars,  and  bade  us  meet  no  more. 

Sever'd,  our  different  fates  we  thence  pursued^ 
Till  this  late  day  my  raptures  has  renewed. 
This  day,  whose  rare  felicity  I  prize^ 
Has  given  thee  safe  to  my  delighted  eyes.  ' 

Crimeless,  my  heart  you  stole  in  life's  soft  prime ; 
And  still  possess  that  heart  without  a  crime : 
Pure  was  the  love,  which  in  my  youth  prevailed; 
And  age  would  keep  it  pure,  if  honour  fail'd. 
O  may  the  gods,  who  .five  long  lustres  past. 
Have  brought  us  to  each  other  well  at  last. 
Grant  that — when  numbered  five  long  lustres  more. 
Healthful,  I  still  may  hail  thee  healthful  as  before !     F«  W. 


IPITAFHIUM  IK  SEPULCRO  JOHANNJe,  GLIM  UXORIS  MORI,  DE* 
8TINANTIS  IDEM  SEFULCRUM  £T  SIBI  £T  ALICIJE  POSTERIORI 
UXORI. 

Cara  ThtmuBJacet  hoc  Johanna  uxorcula  Mori, 
;  Qui  tumulum  Alicia  hunc  destinOf  quique  mihi. 
.   Una  mihi  dedit'hoc  conpmcta  virenHbus  annis. 
Me  vocet  ut  puer  et  trina  puella  patrem* 
Altera  privignis  (qtuB  gloria  rara  noverca  est !) 
Tampia,  quant  gnatis  vixjidt  ulla  suism 
.  Altera  sic  mecum  vixit,  sic  altera  vixdtf 
,  Carior  incertumest  hcec  sit^an  hescfut^t* 
O.dmid,  0  juncti  poteramus  vivere  nos  tret 
Qtt^  hen^,  sijafum  relligioque  sinant ! 
At  societ. tumulus,  societ  nos  obsecro  ccelum  : 

Sic  mors,  non  "potuit  quod  dare  vita^  dabit,  » 
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Translation. 
Within  Uus  tomb  Jaae,  wifi^  of  More,  recUnQi  3 
This,  More  for  Alice  and  htinaelf  des^ns,    • 
The  first,  de«r  object  of  isy  youthful  vow^ 
Gave  9ie  three  daughters  aod  a  son  to  know ; 
The  next— ah !  virtue^  in  a  step-dame  rare ! 
Nursed  my  sweet  in&nts  with  a  mother's  care. 
With  both  my  yean  so  happily  have  past. 
Which  most  my  love,  I  know  no^— first,  or  last 
O !  had  religion,  destiny  allowed ; 
How  smoothly,  mix'd,  had  our  three  forlunea  flow'dl 
But  be  we  in  the  tomb,  in  heavesi  allied: 
So  Under  death  #haU  grant  wliat  life  deniedu^         F.W. 


/ 


As  a  sample  of  the  theological  sjMxit  of  tibia  fllus- 
trious  bi^^ot,  a  short  extract  is  introduced  fronr  *  A 
Dialogue  f  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Kii%ht,  one  of  the 
council  of  our  Sova^agn  Jjatd  the  King,  and  Chancel- 
lor of  his  duchy  of  Lancast^.  Wherein  be  treated 
divers  matters ;  as  of  the  veneration  and  worsdhip  of 
images  and  relics,  praying  to  saints,  and  going  on  pil- 
grimage ;  with  many  other  things  touching  the  pesti- 
lent sect  of  Luther  and  Tyndale ;  by  the  t'one  begun 
in  Saxony,  and  by  the  t'other  laboured  to  be  brought 
into  England ;  nearly  overseen  by  the  said  Sir  Tho- 
mas More,  Chancellor  of  England,  1530/ 

*  The  above  translations  have  been  extracted  from  Mr.  Cayley's 
accurate  *  Memoirs  of  Sir  TAomas  More,*  I.  264>,  268, 154. 

t  The  other  dialogist  is  the  tutor  of  the  children  of  a  friend  of 
his,  who  had  sent  htm  to  More  lor  the  express  purpose^  of  dis- 
cussing with  him  the  various  points  then  in  dispute.  The  whole 
piece  drew  a  reply  Irora  Tyndale,  which  was  Ibllowod  by. Morels 
*  Confutation,'  in  1538;  a  work  as  ▼ohement  in-^'Spirk,  and  as 
absurd  in  argument,  as  that  which  it  afiscted  to  defend.  • 

This  extract  (it  should  be  observed)  is  made,  with  the  substitu- 
tion of  two  or  three  modernised  words  and  Bsodem  spelliBg,  from 
the  edition  of  Cawood,  Wales,  and  Tott^,  Anno  1557,  IV.  1. 
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*  When  we  had  nAel*  dintier  a  Utile  paused,  your 
filetid  and  I  drew  oursdkes  aside  into  the  garden.  And 
there  sitting  down  in  an  aribour,  he  began  to  enter 
forth  into  the  matter,  saying,  that  '  he  had  wdQ  per* 
ceived,  ^hat  not  in  his  country  cmly,  but  also  in  the 
university  where  he  had  been,  there  were  that  had 
none  in  opinion  of  Luther;  but  thought  that  hit 
books  were  by  the  clergy  forbidden  of  malice  and 
evil  will,  to  the  end  that  fdks  should  not  surely  see 
and  perfecilj  percdve  what  he  saith,  or  at  the  feast 
what  tlnng  he  meaneth  by  his  words ;  which  wiQ  not 
appear,  they  think,  by  a  line  taken  out  in  the  midst 
€f  a  feaf,  but  by  the  diligent  consideration  of  the 
whole  matter:  without  which  men  might  impute  a 
wrong  bkme,  they  say,  to  the  best  writers  that  ever 
wrote  in  this  world.  But  they  think  that  the  clergy 
will  not  hare  his  books  read,  because  that  in  them 
laymen  may  read  the  priests*  faults ;  which  was,  they 
say,  the  very  cause  of  the  condemnation.  For  else, 
whether  he  had  written  well  or  evil,  yet  they  say  his 
books^  Md  been  kept  in  men's  hands  and  read.  For 
there  is,  they  think,  therein,  though  some  part  were 
naught,  many  things  jet  weU  said ;  whereof  there 
was  no  reason,  that  men  should  lose  the  profit  for  the 
bad.  And  also  reason  men  think  it  were,  that  all 
were  heaard  that  can  be  said  touching  the  truth  to  be 
knowen,  concerning  the  matters  of  our  salvation,  to 
the  intent  that  all  heard  and  perceived,  men  may  for 
their  oiitn  surety  the  better  choose  and  hold  the  right 
way/ 

* "  Fo#806th,"  quod  I,  « if  it  were  now  doubtfiil  and 
ambignoiiiik,  whether  the  church  of  Christ  were  in  the 
right  rule  of  doctrine  or  not,  then  were  it  very  neces- 
sary to  give  them  all  good  audience,  that  could  and 
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would  any  thing  dispute  on  either  party,  for  it  or 
against  it,  to  the  end  that  if  we  were  now. in  a  wrong 
way,  we  might  leave,  it  and  walk  in  some  better.  But 
now,  on  the  other  side,  if  it  so  be  (as  indeed  it  is)  that 
Christ's  diurch  hath  the  true  doctrine  already,  and 
the  self-same  that  St.  Paul  would  not  give  an  angel 
of' heaven  audience  to  the  contrary;  what  wisdom 
were,  it  now  therein  to  show  ourselves  so. mistrustful 
and  wavering,  that  for  to  search  whether  our  faith  were 
false  or  true,  we  should  give  hearing  not,  to  an  angel 
of  heaven,  but  to  a  fond  fnar ;  to  an  apostate ;  to  an 
open  incestuous  lecher ;  a  plain  limb  of  the  devil ;  and 
a  manifest  messenger  of  hell !  In  which  words,  if  we 
would  haply  think  that  I  use  myself  too  sore,  to  call 
him  by  such  odious  names,  ye  must  consider  that 
he  spareth  not,  both  untruly  and  without  necessity,  in 
his  railing  books  to  call  by  as  evil,  thent  whom  his 
duty  were  highly  to  reverence ;  whereas  I  <lo,  between 
us  twain,  call  him  but  as  himself  hath  showed  him  in 
his  writing,  in  his  Uving,  and  in  his  mad  nuuriage. 
And  yet  I  neither  do  it,  nor  would,  were  it  not  that 
the  matter-self  of  reason  doth  require  it.  For  my 
part  is  it,  of  necessity,  to  tell  how  naught  he  is;  be- 
cause that  the  worse  the  man  is,  the  more  madness 
were  it  for  wise  men  to  give  his  false  fables  hearken* 
ing,  against  God's  undoubted  truth,  by  his  Holy  Spirit 
taught  unto  his  church;  and  by  such  multitude  of 
miracles,  by  so  much  blood  of  holy  mart3rrs,  by  the 
virtuous  living  of  so  many  blessed  confessors ;  by  the 
purity  and  cleanness  of  so  many  chaste  widows  and 
undefouled  virgins,  by  the  wholesome  doctrine  of  so 
many  holy  doctors,  and  finally,  by  the  whole  don- 
sent  and  agreement  of  all  Christian  people  this  fifteen 
'hundred  years  confirmed.     And,  therefore,  not  any 
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respect  unto  his  railing  against  the  dexgy  is,  as  some 
would  have  it  seem,  the  cause  of  his  condemnation 
and  suf^ression  of  his  books :  for  the  good  nven  of 
the  clOTgy  be  not  so  sore  grieved  with,  thein,  that 
touch  the  &ults  of,  the  bad ;  nor  the  bad  themselves 
be  not  so  tender-eared, ,  that  for  the  only  taljdng  of 
their  faults  they  would  banish  the  books,  tllat  were 
good  in  other  things  beside:  for  else  could  not  the 
books  of  many  old  holy  fathers  have  endured  so  long, 
wherdn  the  vices  of  them,  that  in  the  clergy  be 
naught,  be  very  vehemently  rebuked.  But  the  very 
cause  why  his  books  be  not  suffered  to  be  read  is,  be* 
cause  his  heresies  be  so  many  and  so  abominable,  and 
the  proofs  wherewith  he  pretendeth  to  make  them 
probable  be  so  far  from  reason  and.  truth,  and  so  ft# 
against  the  right ,  understanding  of  Holy  Scripture, 
whereof  under  colour  of  great  zeal  and  affection  he 
labo;cireth  to  destroy  the  credence  and  good  use;  and 
finally,  so  far  stretcheth  all  things  against  good  man* 
ner  and  virtue,  provoking  the  world  to  wrong  opir 
nions  of  God  and  boldness  in  sin  and  wretohedness, 
that  there  can  no  good,  but  much  harm  grow  by 
the  reading.  For  if  there  were  the  substance  good, 
and  of  error  or  oversight  some  cockle  among  the 
com,  which  might  be  sifted  out  and  the  remnant 
stand  instead,  men  would  have  been  content  there- 
with, as  they  be  with  such  other.  But  now  is  hii 
not  besprent  with  a  few  spots,  but  with  more  than 
half  venom  poisoned  the  whole  wine,  and  that  right 
rotten  of  itself  And  this  done  of  purpose  and  malice, 
not  without  an  evil  spirit  in  suchwise  walking  with 
his  words,  that  the  contagion  thereof  were  likely  to 
infect  a  feeble  soul,  as  the  savour  of  a  sickness  sore 
infecteth  a  whole  body.'"  ' 


** 
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I    ^d   his    hjiei   and    distorted    character    of 
Richard  III.: 

*  Richard^  the  third  son,  of  whom  we  now  entreat, 
was  in  wit  and  courage  equal  with  either  of  tiiem, 
in  body  and  prowess  far  under  them  both ;  little  of 
stature,  ill-featured  of  limbs,  crook-backed,  his  left 
ishoulde^  much  higher  than  his  right,  hard-favoured  of 
Tisage,  as  such  as  is  in  states  called  warlike,  in  other 
men  otherwise.  He  was  malicious,  wrathfid,  envious, 
and  from  afore  his  birth  ever  froward.  It  is  for  truth 
repeated,  that  the  Duchess  his  mother  had  so  much  ado 
in  her  travail,  that  she  could  not  be  delivered  of  him 
uncut ;  and  that  he  came  into  the  world  with  the  feet 
forward,  as  men  be  borne  outward ;  and  (as  the  fame 
*runneth)  also  not  untoothed;  whether  meii  of  ha- 
tred report  above  the  truth,  or  else  that  nature 
changed  her  course  in  his  beginning,  who  in  the 
course  of  his  life  many  things  unnaturally  com- 
mitted. 

*  None  evil  captain  was  he  in  the  war,  as  to 
which  his  disposition  was  more  meetly  than  for  peace- 
Sundry  victories  had  he,  and  sometimes  overthrows ; 
but  never  in  default  as  for  his  own  person,  eithet  of 
hardiness  or  politic  order.  Free  was  he  called  of  dis- 
pense, and  somewhat  above  his  power  liberal.  With 
large  gifts  he  gat  him  unsteadfast  friendship,  for 
which  he  was  fain  to  pillage  and  spoil  in  other  places, 
and  get  him  steadfast  hatred.  He  was  close  and  se- 
cret ;  a  deep  di^imtdei; ;  lowly  of  countenance ;  ar- 
rogant  of  heart ;  outwardly  coumpinable  where  he 
inwardly  hated,  not  letting  to  kiss  whom  he  thought 
to  kiU ;  dispiteous  and  cruel,  not  for  evil  will  alway ; 
but  after  for  ambition,  and  either  for  the  surety  or 

increase  of  his  estate.     Friend  and  foe  was  much* 
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whilt  incBfiferent,  where  his  advantage  grew ;  he 
qjftred  no  man's  death,  whose  life  withstiood  his  jmr* 
pose.  He  slew  with  his  own  hands  King  Hemy  YI^ 
jbeing  prisoner  in  the  Tower/  * 

In  his  '  Dialogtie  of  Comfort  against  Tribulation/ 
More  has  drawn  so  lively  and  characteristic  a  picture, 

*  The  classical  reader^may  not  be  displeased  to  have  an  op- 
portuni^  of  seeing  the  same  character  portrayed  in  Latin  by  the 
same  hand : 

Richardtu  hie,  de  quo  preesens  sermo  inttituUurf  ingenio  tttque 
•ammi  tobore  utrwisjratrum  parfjbrm^  prohUateque  utriquejfuit 
ii^erior;'  kabitu  corporis  exiguoj  inaqualibus  atque  ififormibus 
membris,  extajUi  dor  so,  akeroque  humero  erectior  ;  os  inamabUet 
toroum,  ac  plane  ejusmodi  quale  bellicosum  in  purpuratts  ac  Mar- 
Hum  appellari,  in  aliis  aliter  solet,*VersipeUis,  iracundus,  invidus, 
semperque  eHam  antepartum  pramts  :-  quippe  quern  Jama  est  hand 
aliter  aho  matemd  eximi,  qu^  obstetricaniejerro  patuisse.  Qun 
Agrippam  etiam  natum:  eum,  pedibusque  pralatis  exitsse  Jeruntm 
Prceterea,  nee  indentatum  ;  sive  aliquid  adstruxit  vero,  odio  natus 
rumor,  sive  natura  Jttturi  prascia  prcepostere  mvlta  in  ejus  ortu 
tfstendere  txduit,  qui  multaforet  in  vita  contra  natura  Jas  desig- 
lutturus. 

,  Cceterum  beUo  haud.  instrenuus  dux  est  habitus,  cui  qu^  ad 
pacem  naturd  Jiiit  accgmmodatior :  step^  victor  evasit ;  subjmde 
etiam  victus,  quam  rem  ne  nemulorum  quidem  quisquam  ipsius  aut 
insciticB  aut  igndvice  unquamtribuit^  Supra  facuUates  profusus  ; 
qu€e  ne  deficerent,  ex  alHs  exhaurire  cogebatur  quod  in  alios  ef^ 
/underet.  His  artibus  factum,  ut  amidtiam.  instabHem,  stahilk 
odium  pareret,  Consilia  sua  non  aliis  unqudm  credere,  qu^m  per 
quos  exequi  necessejuit ;  at  ne  iis  ipsis,  quidem  aut  ante,  aut  am^ 
plius,  quhm  res  urgebat.  Personam  qtiamlibet  induere,  gererequt- 
tt  tueri  gnaviter ;  hUarem,  severam,  gravem;  remissam,  prout  SU' 
mere  aut poneresuasit  commodum,  /in  cultu  modesHa  ;  in  animo 
Jastus  impotent,  immanis,  ;  Verbis  adblandifns  his,  •  quos  intus  em- 
pens^  oderat ;  nee  eorum  abstinens  complexibus,  quos  destinabat 
occidere  :  crudelfs, atque  immitis,  haud  ob  iram  semper,  sedambi' 
tionis  erg6  scepius,  dim  vel  augendce  fortunes  suce  velfirmanda 
ituderet,  Quippe  amici  inimicique  aqua  ratio  foit,  comparati  cum 
commodis ;  neque  eujusquam  mortt  abstinuit  unquoMf  cujus  vita 
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desdgMdi  no  doubt  to  iBisffr^mA  C^x^ml  Wiiaef  Bt 
tbe  head  of  his  own  tahkt,  that  though  Ite  ^^tsM^  V 
long,  Ite  rea^  I  tfand:  wiU  Jtot  he  diq;tieii$d  .iritl^ 
it's  insertion ;  in  the  very mE^p^np^f  tpo^  fir  onee^ 
lof  the  time  isirhm  it  was  writt^.  13ie  tilte  of  ilie 
dnpteris,  '  Of  Flattery/  HI. 

*  Anthony.    I  pray  you,  Cosyn,  tell  on. 
^'Vyncent.  Whan  I  was  Q?TSte  -m  Mxamm^i  XTncfe^ 

it  happed  me  to  bee  somewhat  favoioed  with  a  great 
no^ne  of  the  churches  a;pd  9l  great  state,  one  Qf  .the 
gfeali^t  in  all. that  covAtngr  tbsns*  And ;in^/edpi  wbOr 
soever  might  spende  w  mucbe  afr  bee  mig^ite  in  d^a 
tfainge  and  other,  were  a  ryght  great  estate  in  anye 
countrey  of  Christendom.  But  glorious  was  hee  yery;e 
iKK  idxKve  all  ^nh^uxe,, apd  thitt  was  great  pities 
finr.  it  dyd  harm^  aiid  «iliade^.him  i^Mise  nunqr  g^ai 
gyftes  that  "god  hadde  geven-him.  Never  was  be 
sadate  of  heaxinge  his  owne  prayse. 

*  So  happed  it  one  day,  that  he  had  in  a  great 
audience  made  an  oradon  in  a  certayne  maner,.  whew 
in  he  liked  himselfe  so  wdl,  that,  at  his  diner  lie  sat^ 
him  thought  on  thomes,  tOI  he  myghte  here  how  thei 
that  sat  with  him  at  his  horde  woulde  commeiide  it. 
And  whan  he  had  sitte.  musing  a  while,  devysmg  (as 
I  thought  after)  Uf^pon  seme  prety.  proper  waye  to 
bryng  it  in  wfth  all,  at  the  laste,  for  lacke  of  a  better 
(leste  he  should  have  letted  the  matter  to  long)  he 
brpughte  it  even  blontly  forth,  and  asked,  us  al  that 
satte  at  his  hordes  .end  (for  at  his  owaeiaassiein  the 
middes  tha:  sat  but  himself  alone)  howe-wdl  we. 

videreiur  caruSiis  nds  obstare.  ConHansJkma  e#  ffenricum  Sex^ 
tumy  dum  ^scitus  regno  in  arce  Londinena  cap$imiSvitdiervaretur^ 
ab  isto  (crudeliter  adaeto  sub  costat  pugione)  etnffoUim  ac  frwd^ 
datumi^c.  2^.    {HiML  Reg.  fiicb.  III.) 
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lyked  his  crayon  that  he  hadde  made  that  daje. 
BBt  m  iSlyth,  Uncle,  whan  th&t  proUeme  was  once 
pFdpefied,  tin  it  was  ftiH  aunswered,  no  manne  (I 
weoe)  •  e&fe  one  morsell  ^f  meate  more.  Every  manne 
WBS'MiSii  iit'Md^pe  a  studye,  for  the  fyndynge  of 
§(Mh'  eSqcSSA^  prayse.  For  he  that  shoulde  have 
Is^nght-  oute  biit  a  vnlgare  and  a  common  comment 
dsudbn  Wouldcf  have  thought  himself  shamed  for  ever* 
Than  §aydte  we  our  sentences  by  rowe  as  wee  sat, 
fiS^nf  the^lo#e§t  Unto  the  hjr^hest'  in  good  ch'derj  as  it 
httilimb  &-gre6t' ihatdr  of  the  cdihon  weale,  in  a  right 
s61eW{me  counsayte.  Whaii  it  came  to  my  parte,  I  wyfl 
not-sfeye  it  (Uncle;  "f&r  no  boaste)  mee  thoughte,  hf 
our  liadjre,  for  ihy'parte,  I  quy tte  my  seife  metelye  weL . 

*  And  I  lyked^  my  selfe^  the  better,^  beecause  mee 
thougfhtief  my  wbbrdes'  beeinge  -  but  a  stratmgyer, 
wente^  yet- with  siwne  gtace  in  the  Almain  tong, 
whwein  lettyihg  my  latin  alone  me  listed  to  she  we 
ttiy'  cunnyrig.  And  I  hoped  to  be  lyked  the  better, 
because  I  sawe  that  he  that  satef  next  me,  and  shold 
sale  his  sentence  after  mee,  was  an  unlearned  Prieste, 
for  he  coulde  speake  no  la^  &t  all.  But  whan  he 
came  fiiffh  for  hys  part  with  my  Lordes  commenda- 
doii,  thS  wyly  Fox  hadde  be  so  well  accustomed  in 
courte  with  the  crafte  of  flattry,  that  he  wente  be- 
yonde  me  to  to  farre. 

•  And  than  myght  I  see  by  hjnn,  what  excellence  a 
right  me^6  wit'te  may  come- to  in  one  crafte,  that  in 
al  his  whole  hie  studyefh  and  busieth  Kis  witte  about 
ho  ih6  but  that  one.-  But  I  made  after  a  solemphe 
voWe  iinto  my  setfe,  that  if  ever  he  and  I  were  matched 
together  at  that  boorde  a^yne ;  whan  we  should  fall 
to  6ur  flatttjre,  I  would  flatter  in  latin,  that  he  should 
hot  contehde  with  me  noniore.  For  though  I  could 
be  content  to  be  out  runne  of  an  horse^  yet  would  I 

l2 
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no  more  abyde  it  to  be  out  runne  of  an  asse.  BiQt; 
Unde^  here  beganne  nowje  the  game.  He  that  sate 
hygheste,  and  was  to  speake,  was  a  greate  beneficed 
maiH  and  not  a  doctour  onely^^  but  also  somewhat 
learned  in  dede  in  the  lawes  of  the  churche.  A  worl^e 
it  was,  to  see  hpwe  he  marked  every  mannes.worde 
that  spake  before  him.  And  it  seemed  that .  every 
worde  the  more  proper  it  was>  the  worse  hs;  tilled  it, 
for  the  cuml»*aunce  that  he  had  to  study  put  a  better 
to  pa^se  it.  The  manne  even  swette  with  the  Ish 
boure.  so  that  he  was  &m  in  the  while  now  and  than 
to  wipe  his  face.  Howbeit,  in  conclusion,  whan  it 
came  to  his  course,  we  that  had  spoken  before  him, 
hadde  so  taken  up  al  among  us  before,  that  we  hadde 
not  lefte  hym  one  wyse  worde  to  speake  after. 

\  Anthony.  Alas,  good  manne !  amonge  so  manye 
of  you,  some  good  felow  shold  have  lente  hym  (me. 

*  Vincent.  It  needed  not,  as  happe  was.  Uncle. 
For  he  found  out  such  a  shift,  that  in  hys  flatterjni^ 
he  passed  us  all  the  myany. 

*  Anthony.     Why,  what  sayde  he,  Cosyn  ? 

*  Vincent.  By  our  Ladye,  Unde,  not  one  worde. 
But  lyke  as,  I  trow,  PUnius  teUeth,  that  whan  A|^)el- 
les  the  Paynter,  in  the  table  that  he  paynted  of  the 
sacryfyce  and  the  death  of  Iphigenia,  hadde  in  the 
makjnge  of  the  sorrowefull  countenaunces  of  the 
pther  noble  menne  of  Greece  that  beehelde  it^  spente 
put  so  much  his  craft  and  hys  cunnynge,  that  when  he 
came  to  make  the  countenance  of  king  Agamemnon 
her  father,  whiche  hee  reserved  for  the  laste — ^he  could 
devise  no  maner  of  newe^lieavy  chere  and  countenance 
— but  to  thentent  that  no  man  should  see  what 
maner  countenaunce  it  was,  that  her  father  hadde, 
the  paynter  was  fayne  to  pajrnte  hym,  holdyng  his 
face  in  his  handkercher. 
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■  The  Uke  pageant  in  a  maner  plaide  us  there  this 
g66d  aundente  honourable  flatterer.  For  whan  he 
sawe  that  he  coulde  fynde  no  woordes  of  prayse,  that 
woulde  passe  al  that  hadde  bene  e^ioken  before  all 
veadye,  the  wyly  Fox  woulde  speake  never  a  word, 
but  as  he  that  wer  ravished  unto  heavenward  with 
the  wonder  of  the  wisedome  and  eloquence  that  my 
Lordes  grace  hadde  uttered  in  that  Oracyon,  he  fette 
a  longe  syghe,  with  an  oh  firom  the  bottome  of -hjrs 
breaste,  and  helde  uppe  bothe  hys  handes,  and  lyfte 
uppe  his  head,  and  caste  up  his  eyen  into  the  welkiii 
and  wepte. 

^  Anthony,    Forsooth,  Cosyn,  he  plaide  his  parte 

A  ^)ecimen  of  his  elegant  Latinity  and  his  political 
philosophy  is  supplied  at  once  by  a  passage  from  his 
*  Diopia.y  wjiere,  upon  tjie  recently-agitat^  question 
of  Capital  Punishments,  he  argues  under  the  as3umed 
name  of  Raphael  Hythlodaeus,  as  follows : 

*  Foriejbrtuna^  quum  diequodam  in  ejus  {sc  Mortoni  CaniU' 
£triensU  ArchiepUcopi  et  CaxdinaliSf  ac  turn  quoque  AngUa 
Cancellarii)  mcnsa  esiem,  laicus  quidam  legum  vestratium  perittis 
aderat  •*  is,  nescio  unde  nactus  occasionem,  ccepit  accurate  laudare 
rigidam  illamjiutitiafn,  qua  turn  iUic  exereehatwr  injures^  quos 
passim  narrahat  nonnunquam  suspendi  viginti  in  una  cruce  ;  atque. 
CO  vekementius  dicebat  se  mirari^  cum  tam  paud  elaherentur  sup* 
pHciOy  quo  malofatojieret  uti  tam  muUi  tamen  ubique  grassaren^ 
fur*  Turn  ego,  ausus  enim  sum  liber^  apud  Cardiwilem  hquiy 
**  Nihil  mireris   {inquam),   nam  hac  punitio  Junim  et  supra 

juftum  estf  et  non  ex  usu  publico.  Est  enim  ad  vindicandajurta 
ninds  airox,  nee  tamen  ad  refingnanda  sufficiens.     Quippe  neque 

Jurium  simplex  tam  ingens  Jaciffus  est,  ut  capite  debeat  plecti ; 
neque  uUa  poena  est  tanta,  ut  ab  latrociniis  cohibeat  eos,  qui 
nuUam  aliam  artem  quarendi  victus  kabent.  Itaque  Mc  in  re 
nan  vos  modb,  sed  bona  pars  hujus  orbis  imitari  videtur  malo4 

*  A  farther  view  of  Wolsey's  character  will  be  givw  in  the 
SiOracto  attached  to  the  Life  of  Lord  Burghley.. 
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fraceptor^i  qui  ducipulos^  verberani  libentiUs  fiftffli  doeefd^ 
Decemuntur  enimjuranti  gravia  atque  horrenda  suppUcia^  cum 
poHus  multbjuerit  providendum  uti  aliquis  esset  proventus  vitie, 
ne  cuiquam  tarn  dira  sit^randt  primum^  dehinc  pereundi  neces^ 
tihii/^  *  *  •  **Certei  nisi  his  malts  medemni^JrastrajadeHf 
esercitam  in  wndicandajurtajtutitiam^  n&wgsi  ipedatam  magb 
guhm  aut  jiutam  aut  utilefli.  Siquidem  quum  pesdmi  Hni^ 
educarif  et  mares  paidatim  ah  ieneris  annis  corrumpif  puniendas 
MfideUcet  turn  demum  quum  eajlagitia  mri  designentj  quorum  spent 
de  se  perpetuam  hpueritid  usqu€  prisbuerant — quid  aliud  quaro 
metmjkcitisjures^  et  iidem  pleditisf^ 

*  Jam  me  hoc  hquente^  juris  ilk  comultus  interim  sead  dicen^ 
^um  composueraty  ac  statuerat  secum  modo  illo  solenni  diqmtanH$^ 
uti,  qui  diligentius  repetunt  quim  respondent;  aded  bonamparten^ 
laudis  ponunt  in  memoria.  *^  BeUi  (inquit)  dixisti  profecib^  quunt 
sis  videlicet  hospes^  qui  magis  andire  his  de  rebus  atiqtddpotueris^ 
quam  exacti  quicquam  cognoscere  ;  id  quod  agopauds  ^fidamper^ 
gfdcuum.  Nam  primum  adire  recensebo  qua  tu  dixisti  :  ddnde  as-- 
iendam^  quibus  in  rebus  tmposuit  tibi  nostrarum  rerum  ignoratios 
postremOf  ratienes  tuas  omnes  diluam  atque  dissolvam*  Igitur  vt 
it  primoj  quod  sum  poUicitus^  exordiar^  quatuor  mihi  visus  es — " 
i*  Tace^^  inquit  CardinaHs  >  **  nam  hand  responsurus  pauds 
vidsrisy  qui  sic  indpiaSf  Quamobrem  levabimus  inprdesentite  hie 
^espondendi  molestid;  servaturi  tamen  integrum  id  munus  tibi  in 
proximum  cofigressum  vestrum^  quern  {nid  quid  impedi&i  auf  fe^ 
itui  Raphaelem  htsnt}  cr&stinus  diss  velint  refifrai.  Sed  interim  cAs 
ie^mtRaphaelfperquanMenter  audiSrimy  quareiujwrhm  putes  td^ 
timo  supplido  mm  puniendumj  quitmve  aUdm  pcenam  ipse  staiuas, 
pue  magis  comdmcai  in  publicum  i  nam  iolerandum  ne  iu  quidem 
ientis,  M  d  nunc  pstmfkfiern  quoqueinjurtum  rmtur^  propo^ 
dti  semel  dice  sscufitctUf  qua  vis^  quis  metus  posset  ahsterrere 
maleficos ;  qui  mitigatione  suppUdi,  velut  praniio  quodam^  ad 
fUdefidum  seindtatosinterpretaftnturV^  ^iOmninii^iddetur/* 
inquam,  **  pater  bsnignim:me^  hopnni  diam  eripi  propt^  eteptank 
pecuniam  prorsus  iniqttum  esse*  Siquideni'  dtti^  humani  dti  ne 
omnibus  quidem  Jbrtunce  possesdonibus  paria  jlen  poSse  arbitfer» 
€S*od  si  kesam  justitiam^  d  leges  ddatas  hSc  r^pehdi  psam^ 
iicanty  haud  pecuniam  J'  quidmmfirito  iuamufn  i2Mjus«uiainia 
poicetur  injuria  i  Namneque  legum  probenda  stmt  tarn  ManUana 
i^periOf  ut  sicubi  in  ledsdmum  pariim  obtempsretur^  iUico  striugani 
Indium :  neque  tam  Stoica  sdta^  ut  omnia  peccata  adeb  existiment 
pariay  uti  mhU  judicent  intere^sse  ocddatne  aliquis  hominem,  an 
nunmumdsurripiat;  inter  qu0,  d  quicquam  cequitas  valet ^  nihif 
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tamyaciH  occidimusob  ofkn^am  petmniolamf  ^fM  si  qiu  in» 
terpreUtur  iUo  DeijusHi  ifUerdieUm  neeis  ftotutatem^  kin  qwu 
tenmhumana  kxdedaret  ocddendum  ;  quid^MMf  quomnushaminn 
eodem  modo  €WMtituant  inter  H  qwOenHi  Hkprum  admktendMm 
mtf  addterundumj  p^jerandwm  f  Siquidem  quum  Deu$  non.  olnnKt 
modOf  veriim  tiiam  sua  ^Duique  fMrtisjmpdemeriif  rikominum  m* 
ter  se  consensus  demutuA  cade  ceriispladiis  tonseniientium  adeb  th* 
iet  valere^  ut  illius  pracepti  vinculis  eadnud  suos  taUiUtes^  fus  MM* 
ulh  exemplo  Dei  e.os  interemerint  quas  kumana  sanctio  JussM 
ocddi-i  4innon  hoc  pacta  praceplum  illud  Dei  tantum  Juris  esi 
haUturwnf  quantum  humana  Jura  permiserinif  Ac  fist  nimirumf 
ut  adeundem  modum  omnibus  in  rebus  statuant  homineSt  quaienui 
divina  mandata  conveniat  observari!  Denique  lex  Mosiaica^ 
quanquam  tndemens  et  aspera^  nempe  in  senm  ei  quidem  ohsti* 
natos  lata,  iamen  peeunid  Jurium,  haud  morte  mukavit.  Ne 
putemus  Deum  in  nofOa  lege  dementia,  quam  pater  imperat  JUHs, 
majorem  indulsisse, nobis  invicem  saviendi  licentiam^  Hacsuntp 
cur  non  licere  putem.  Qu^  vera  sit  absurdum  atque  etiam  per^ 
niciotum  retpuiUca  Jurem  atque  homiddam  ex  mquo  punsri,  nemo 
est  qpinor  qui  nesciat.  Nempe  quum  latro  conspidat  non  ndnUe 
imminere  discriminis  duntaxat^rti  damnato,  qutm  si  prteterets 
convincatur  komioidii,  hoc  un6c<^itaiione  impeBitur  inceedem  ejus, 
quern  alioquijuerat  tantum  spoliaturus  :  quippe  pndeterquam  qdod 
deprehenso  nihil  sit  plus  periculi,  est  etiam  in  cade  securitas.maj9r, 
et  major  celandi  spes  sublat<(facinoris  indice,  Itaque  dumjwres  nmi$ 
atrociter  studemus  perterrefacere,  in  bonortan  incttamuspemidem* 
Jam,  quod  quari  solet,  *  Qua  punisio  possit  esse  conmodiorf* 
Hoc,  meo  Judicio,  haud  paulo  JkoUius  'est  repertu,  quhm  fu^ 
possit  esse  deterior.  Cur  enim  dubHemus.edm  viam  utilem  eiMT 
castigandis  sceleribus,  qUam  sctmusoHm  torn  ^plaesnae  RomaniSf 
administranda  reipuMica  perUissimisf  Nerhpe  ki  mt^norum  Jk^ 
dnorum  convictos  in  lapidicinas  otqnejfhdieHda  mettdla  damnabantp 
perpetuis  adseroandos  vincuUs,  Quamquam  ego,  quod  ad  hac  rem 
qttinet,  nullius  institutum  gentis  magisprobo  qudm  id  quod  interea, 
dum  peregrinabar  in  Perside,  observatum  apud  vu^bdictos  Poly^ 
Uritas  adnotad  cpoptdum  neque  exiguumneque  imprudenter  insti* 
Uttum,  et  nisi  quod  tributum  quatanins  Persarum  pendst  regif 
catera  liberum  ac  suis  permissum  l^bus,  Caterum  quoniam 
long^  ab  mari,  montibusjeri  cireundati,  et  sua  terra  nuUd  in  re 
maligna  contentijructibus,  neque  adeuntaUossapi  neque  adeunturs 
tanten  ex  vetusto  more  gentis  neqise fines  prorogare  student,^  quo$ 
hs^ent  abomni/acHi  i^jurii  et  fiumtes  tusintur  et  pensio^  quam 
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rerxm  potienti  periohnmt.    Immunes  prorsus  ab'  TnUkidi  haud' 
perind^  splendid e  atque  commodef  Jelicesque  magis  qii^m  nobUer 
aut.clari  degunt;  quippe  ne  nondne  quidem  apinoTf  pngterquam- 
contemdniSf  admodum  satis  notu    Ergo  apud  hosjurfi  qui  pern'- 
guntuvy  quad  sustidere  domino  reddunt^  npn  quod  aUbifieti  solef^ 
prindpi  (utpote  cui  tantum  juris  esse  censent  in  rem  Jitrtimmi^' 
quantum  ipsijuri)  /  sin  resperOrit^  pretio  ex  bomsjurum  confecto 
aaperssluto :  tumreliquo  uxoribus  eorum  atque  liberis  integrOf  ipsi 
damnantur  in  opera,  ac   Tiisi  airodter  commissum  Jurtum  est, 
neque  clauduntur  ergastulo,  neque  gestarit  concedes,  sed  libeiri  ae- 
sciuti  in  publiois  occupantur  operibus,    Distrectant^Sf  ac  languidius 
gerentessese^  non  tarn  vincvUs  coir  cent  ^  qu^  excitant  verberibus  :' 
sttenuam  .navantes  operam  absunt  d  contumeliisy  noctu    tamen 
nomihatim  censiti cubicidis  includuntur*  Prater  assiduumlaborem^' 
nihil  incommodum  est  in  vitd.    Aluntur  enim  baud  duriter  :  qui' 
puUicce  rei  seroiunt^  ^  puUieo;  alibi  aliter*    Siquidem  aUcubi 
quod  impendittir  in  eos  ex  eleemosyn&  coUigitur ;  atque  ed  vid 
quanquam  incert&y  tamen  ut  est  iUe  populus  misericorsy  nuUa  re- 
peritur  uberior.    Alibi  reditus  qmdam  publici  ad  id  destinantur. 
Est  ubi  certumin  eos  usus  trUnxtum  inritim  conferunt,     Qjuih  aliquot 
in. loots  nullum  publicum  opusjaciunt ;  sed  ut  privatus  quisque  eget 
mercenariisy  ita  illorum  cujuspiam  in  eum  diem  operam  staid 
mercede  condudt  apudjbrum^  pauIo  minoris  qu€tm  quanti  lUferam 
Juerat  conducturus  :  prceterea  Jos  est  seroilem  ignaviam  Jlagris 
corripere.     Sicjit^  uti  nunquam  opere  careant ;  et  prater  victum 
aliquid  quoque  die  ab  singulis  pubUco  inferatur  eerario.     Una' 
quodam  colore  vestiuntur  et  omnes  et  soli^  capillo  non  abraso^ 
venim  paulo  supra  auriculas  attonso,  i  quarum  alterd' paululum 
prascinditun  Cibum  cuique  ah  amids  dari^  potumque^  acsuicoloris 
veiftfim  licet :  pecuniam  datam  esse  danti  pariter  atque  acdpiehti 
capitale;.  neque  minus  perictdosum  etiam  komini  libera  qudeunque 
de  causd  nummum  d  damnata  recepisse^  ^  *  servos^  item  {sic  enim' 
damnatos  Docant)  .arma  contingere*  Suos  quaque  regio pipprid  dis^'' 
tinguit  notdy  quam  abjecisse  capitale  est ;  ut  vel  extra  suos  can-' 
spicijlnesy  vel  cum  aUerius  regioms  serw>  quicquam  esse  coUoquu" 
turn.     At  neque  tviior  Juga  medit<UiOf  quam  ipsa  est Juga.     Quin 
conscium  talis  Juisse  consUii  in  servo  nex  est^  in  libera  servitus* 
Contrdindidpramiadecretasunt:  libera  pecunia^  servo  libertas^ 
utrique  vend  venia  atque  impunitas  conscientuB  ;  ne  quando  perse' 
qui  malum  consilium  qudm  pcenitere  sittutius. 

^  Ht0us  rei  hcec  lex  atque  hie  ordo  esty  quem  dixi  ;  qui  quantum 
habeat  humanitatis  et  commodif  Jadl^  patet :  quando  sic  irascitur^ 
Ut^itifiperimat.sevDatis  kominibuSf  at^ue  ita  traetatis  ut  bonas  esse' 
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neceue  siif  ei  quantum  ante  damni  dederunt  tantum  rdiyud  wti 
resardant.  Porrb  ne  adpristinot  rdabantur  mores  adeh  ntdlus  est 
metus^  ut  viatores  quoque  quiints  iter  aliquo  instituium  est^  rum  aUu 
vue  dncibus  s^se  tuticres  arbUrentur^  qudfn  sends  iUis  ad  quanique 
regionem  subinde  cammu^tis*     Nempe  aid  perpetrandum  latro* 
cinium  nihil  habent  usquam  non  impartunum;  manus  inermeSf 
pecunia  tarUum  sceleris  index^  deprehenso  paratavindicta^  neque 
spes  uUa  prarsus  Jugiendi  quoquam.     Quo  enim  pacta  Jailer et  ac 
tegeretjiigam  homo  nuM  vestium  parte  poptdo  similis,  nisi  aheat 
iwdusf    Ctdn  sic  quoque  Jugientem  proderet  auricula.    At  ne 
iniiO  saltern  coneilio  conjurent  in  rempublicam^  id  demum  scilicet 
periculum  est.     Quasi  in  tantam  venire  sppn  uUa  possit  vicinia^ 
non  tentatis  ac  soUdtatis  ante  multarum  regionum  servitiis  ;  qua 
tantum  absunt  ^  Jacultate  conspirandi^  utne  convenire  quidem  et 
coUoqui  aut  salutare  se  mutud  liceat:  ut  credantur  interim' id 
consilium  intrepid^  credituri  suis  quod  reticentibus  periculosum, 
prodentibus  maxima  esse  bona  sciant!  Quum  contrd  nemo  sitprorsus, 
exspeSf  obediendo  aC' perferendo  bonamque  de  se  prabenda  spent 
emendations  in  posterum  vitiBf  posse  his  modis  Jleri  ut  libertatem 
aiiquando  recuperet  f   quippe  nuUo  tion  anno  restitutis  aliquot 
commendationepatientia** 

*  Hac  quum  dixissem^  atque  adjedssem  *  nihil  ndhi  videri  causa,, 
quare  non  hie  modus  haberi  vel  in  Anglid  possit  multo  majore  cum, 
Jructu  quam  Ulajustitia,  quam  juris  iUe  peritus  tantapere  lauda^ 
verat* — subhcec  Hie  {nempe jure  cbnsultus)  **Nunquam,**  inguit, 
**  istud  sic  stabUiri  queat  in  AngliB,  ut  non  in  summum  discrimen 
adducat  rempubUcam  :*  et  simul  hac  dicens  commovit  caput ,  ac: 
distorsit  labrumy  atque  ita  contumt,    Et  omnesy  qui  aderant, 
pedibus  in  ejus  ibant  sententiam.     Turn  Cardinalis,  **  Non  est,**, 
inquit,  **  prodive  didnare  eommodene  an  secus  res  cessura  sit, 
nulla  prorsusjacto  periculo,     Verum  d  pronundatd  mortis  sen^ 
tentid  differre  executionem  jubeat  princeps,  atque  hune  experiatur 
morem,  cohibitis  as^lorum  pridlegiis,  tum  verb  d  res  comprobetur 
eventu  esse  utilis,  rectumjuerit  cam  stabUiri  j  alioqui  tunc  quoque 
afficere  supplido  eos,  qui  sunt  ante  damnati,  neque  minus  i 
republicajuerit,  neque  magis  injustum  quxtmd  nunc  idemjiereti 
nee  uUum  interea  nasd  ex  ed  re  potest  periculum*     Quin  mihi 
C/crte  ddentur  Errones  quoque  ad  eundem  posse  modum  nan 
pesdme  iractari,  in  quos  hactenus  tam  multis  editis  legibus  nihiL 
promommus  tamen,*     Hcec  ubi  dixit  Cardinalis,  qua  me  narrante 
cantempserant  omnes,  eadem  nemo  non  certaiim  laudtbus  est  pro^ 
sequutuSf  maxinie  tamen  Ulud  de  Erronibus,  quoniam  hoc  ab  ipso 
adjectum  est,* 
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Transiaiion.* 

*  One  day  when  I  was  dhnng  with  him  ( An^ 
bishop  Morton)  there  happened  to  be  ai  table  one  of 
the  EngKsh  lawyers,  who  took  occasion  to  run  out 
in  a  high  commendation  of  the  severe  execution  of 
Justice  upon  thieves,  who   (as  he  said)  were  liien 
hanged  so  fast,  that  there  were  sometimes  twenty  on 
one  gibbet ;  and  upon  that  he  said,  '  he  could  not 
wonder  enough  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  siuce  so 
few  escaped,  there  ware  yet  so  many  thieves  left  who 
were  still  robbing  in  all  places.'    Upon  this,  I  who 
took  the  boldness  to  speak  freely  before  the  Carina!, 
said,  *  There  was  no  reason  to  wonder  at  the  matter, 
since  this  way  of  punishing  thieves  was  neither  just  in 
itself  nor  good  for  the  public ;  for  as  the  severity  was 
too  great,  so  the  remedy  was  not  ^ectual:  simple 
theft  not  being  so  great  a  crime,  that  it  ought  to 
cost  a  man  his  life ;  and  no  punishment,  how  severe 
soever,  being  able  to  restrain  those  from  robbing, 
who  can  discover  no  other  way  of  livelihood^'    ^  In 
this,"  said  I,  ^  not  only  you  in  England,  but  a  great 
part  of  the  world,  imitate  some  ill  masters,  that  are 
readier  to  chastise  their  scholars,  than  to  teach  them. 
There  are  dreadful  punishments    enacted   against 
thieves ;  but  it  were  miidi  better  to  make  such  good 
provisions,  by  whidi  every  man  might  be  put  in  a 
method  how  to  live,  and  so  be  preserved  from  the 
fetal  necessity  of  stealing,  and  of  dying  for  it." 

There  is  then  a  long  discussion  between  the  par- 
ties, upon  the  causes  rf  theft,  which  concludes  in 
i^e  following  manner :  \ 

*  The  translation  I  extract  from  Montagu  on  the  *  Punish- 
ment of  Death.* 
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..  ^.  If  7QU  do  inot ,  fiiid  ^  jemedy  ftotibese  tfSB,  h  h 
ir^sadn  thing  to  boast  of  your  tiexriaabf  jm  pomabiag 
tiifitBt ;  ndiich^  thqugh  it  jnaj  hare  the  iippearaBce  of 
justice,  y£t  in  At0d£  is  neither  just  nor  convenient : 
for  if  yxBi  soSac.  ^four  people  to  be  ill-educated^  and 
tbeir  intosers.  to  be  corrupted  Jrom  their  infancy, 
wd  thfio  punish  them  fcnr  those  crimes  to  which 
^eir  Jfirst  education  disposed  theiUf  what  else  is  to 
be  €(Hicluded  &csa  this,  but  that  you  first  make 
thieves,  9,nd  then  punish  them  ?  ** 

^  While  I  was  talking  thus,  the  Coui|sell<Hr  who 
was  present  Jbad  prepared  an  answer,  and  had  re* 
solved  to  resume  aU  I  bad  said  according  to  the  for* 
mality  of  a  debate,  in  which  things  are  generally 
repeated  more  faithfully  than  they  are  answered ;  as 
if  the  chief  trial.to.be  made  were  of  men's  manories. 
^  You  have  talked  prettily  for  a  strangier,''  said  he, 
^  having  heard  of  many  th^igs  among  us,  which  you 
have  not  been  able  to  condder  well ;  but  I  will  n^ake 
the  whole  matter  plain  to  you,  and  will  first  repeat 
in  order  aU  that  you  have  said ;  then  J  will  show,  how 
much  yoiur  %norance.  of  our  affairs  has  misled  y^Hi» 
aEBd'WilLin  the  last  place  answer  a^  ypur  argumentsir 
And  th^  I  may  begin  where  I  jMTomised,  there  were 
f^MET  <Mngs''-«-"  Hdd  ypur  peace/'  said  the  Cardinal^ 
\  this  will  take  up  too  nmcfa  .time ;  therelbre  We  will 
Ht  present  ease  you  of  the  trouble  of  answering,  and 
IfeseFv^  it  to  oiur  next  meeting,  which  i^all  be  to* 
teorrow,  if  Raphael"^  affairs  and  yours  cm  fAvcat  of 
k)  but,  Raphael  (said  he  to  me)  I  would  gladly 
know  upcm  what  reason  it  is»  that  you.  think  thc^ft 
ought  not  to  be  punished  by.  death  ?  Would  you'  git? 
Way  to.it;  or  dp  you  pn^pose  any  oth^r' punish-  , 
meiit,  that  wiU  foe  more  useful  to  the  public?   For 
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since  deal^  does  not  restrain  theft,  if  men  thoug^ht 
their  Kves  would  be  safe,  what  fear  or  force  could 
restrain  ill  men  ?  On  the  contrary,  they  would  look 
on  the  mitigation  of  the  punishment,  as  an  invitation 
to  commit  more  crimes."  I  answered,  **  It  seems  to 
me  a  very  unjust  thing  to  take  away  a  man's  life  for 
a  littlfs  money ;  for  nothing  in  the  world  can  be  of 
equal  value  with  a  man's  life :  and  if  it  is  said,  that 
it  is  not  for  the  money  that  one  suffers,  but  for  his 
breaking  the  law,  I  must  say,  ^  extreme  justice  is 
an  extreme  injury :'  for  we  ought  not  to  approve  of 
these  terrible  laws  that  make  the  smallest  offences 
capital ;  nor  of  that  opinion  of  the  Stoics,  that  makes 
^  aH  crimes  equal ;'  as  if  there  Were  no  difference  to  be 
made  between  the  killing  of  a  man,  and  the  taking  of 
his  purse,"  between  which  (if  we  examine  things  im- 
partially) there  is  no  likeness  nor  proportion.  God  has 
commanded  us,  ^  not  to  kill;'  and  shall  we  kill  so 
easily  for  a  little  money?  But  if  one  shall  say, 
that  by  that  law  we  are  only  forbidden  to  kill, 
except  when  the  laws  of  the  land  allow  of  it;  upon 
the  same  grounds,  laws  may  be  made  in  smne  cases 
to  allow  of  rape,  adultery,  and  perjury :  for  God 
having  taken  from  us  the  right  of  disposing,  either 
of  our  own  or  of  other  people's  Uves,  if  it  is  pre- 
tended that  the  mutual  consent  of  men  in  niaking 
laws  can  authorise  manslaughter  in  cases  in  which 
God  has  given  us  no  example,  that  it  frees  people 
from  the  obligation  of  the  divine  law,  and  so  makes 
murther  a  lawful  action ;  what  is  this,  but  to  give  a 
preference  to  human  laws  before  the  divine?  And, 
if  this  is  once  admitted,  by  the  same  rule  men  may 
in  aU  other  things  put  what  restrictions  they  please 
upon  the  lawa  of  God !   If  by  .the  Mosaical  law» 
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thouglr  it  was  rough  and  severe  (as  bejjag  a  yoke  laid 
.upcHi  an  obstinate  and  servile  nation)  men  were  only 
&ied,  and  not  put  to  death  for  theft ;  we  cannot 
imagine  that  in  this  new  law  of  mercy,  in  whieh 
God  treats  us  with  the  tenderness  of  a  father,  he  has 
given  us  a  greater  licence  to  cruelty  than  he  did  to  the 
Jews.  Upon  these  reasons  it  is,  that  I  think  putting 
thieves  to  d^ath  is  not  lawful :  and  it  is  plainly  and 
obviously  absurd,  and  of  ill  consequence  to  the.  com- 
jnonweaith,  that  a  thief  and  a  murtherer  should  be 
equally  punished  For  if  a  robber  sees  that  his  danger 
is  the  same  if  he  is  convicted  of  theft,  as  if  he.w^re 
guilty  of  murther,  this  will  .naturally  invite  hipn  to 
kill  the  person  whop  otherwise  he  would  only  have 
robbed;  since,  the  punishment  being  the  same,  there 
is  more  security  and  less  danger  of  discoyay,  when  he 
that  can  best  make  it  is  pvt  out  of  the  way :  sp  that 
terrifying  thieves  too  much  provokes  them  to  crudty. 

'  But  as  to  the  question,  *  What  more  convenient 
,way  of  punishment  can  b^  found  T  I  think  it  much 
more  easy  to  find  that,  than  to  find  any  way  that 
is  worse.  Why  indeed  should  we  doubt,  but  that  the 
way  so  long  in  use  among  the  old  Romans,  who  well 
understood  the  arts  of  government,  was  very  prop^ 
for  their  punishment  ?  They  condemned  such  as  they 
found  guilty  of  great  crimes,  to  work  their  whole  lives 
in  quarries,  or  to  dig  in  mines  with  chains  abo^t  them.^ 


*  So  Erasmus  inhis  * ExomologesiSf  seu  Modus  Cohjttendi:* 
'*  Quan^mm  prqfamHs  ttiam  magistraius  consubius  Jiuxretf  si 
operU  in  usum  reipubUciB  indictis  castigaret  queedamjiirtorum 
genera  aut  aliajacinora — grama  quidem  illa^  sed  leviora  qudm  ut 
capite  plecti  debeant^  prasertim  apud  ChristianoS'^uam  si  reos 
inurant  aut  mutUent,  Velut  dim  next  prtEstahant  operant  cr^« 
ditoribus;  et  alii  vincti /qdiebant  in  agris,  cadebant  msLtenem, 
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method  I  liked  best  wais  that;»  \^hteh'I  obMaf^ed 
in  my  imrel^'  in  P^rsda ;  a:mong  T;Hfe'  P^ylerifS,  'itHb 
fire  a  consideral>le  and  weU-goVerni^  p^pleV  Thsjr 
pay  a  yearly  tlibute  to  the  King  of  Persia;  biitri^ 
fiO  other  Inspects,  they  are  a  free  nation  aiid  gti^emeA 
by  their  own  laws.  They  lie  far  fibm  the  scfa,  ^9 
are  environed  with  hills :  contented  With  the  produb* 
fcions  of  their  own^  country,  which  is  ver^  firtdiHil^ 
they  have  little  commerce  with  any  other  natiifti ;  ahd 
as  (according  to  the  genius  of  their  country)  dfey  hu¥k 
no  inchnatioii  to  enlarge  their  borders;  so  their  mottfi 
tains,  and  th6  pension  they  pay  tb  the  Persians,'  Secure 
them  from  all  invasions.  Thus  they  haV6  rio  WW* 
among  them ;  they  live  rather  ccmVfemefltiy  than  Wid 
s{d^dor,  and  may  more  properly  be  called  ah  ha|]fpy 
natbn^  than  either  eminent  or  famous:  for  I  do  hot 
think,  thM  they  are  kliown'  so  much  ^  by  natme^ 
any  but  their  next  neighbours.  Those,  that  are  found 
guilty  of  theft  among  them,  are  bound  to  make  resti- 
tution to  the  owner ;  and  not,  as  in  other  places,  to 
the  prince  (for  they  rdckon  that  the  prince  has  no 
more  right  to  the  stden  goods  than  the  thief) ;  but  if 
i^at  which  was  stolen  is  no  more  in  being,  then  the 
goods  of  the  robbers  iare  estimated,  and  dfter  restitution 
is  made  out  of  them,  the  remainder  is  given  to  their 
wives  and  children,  and  they  themselves  are  coA- 
d^mned  to  serve  in  the  public  works ;  not  imprisoned, 
or  chained^  unless  there  happened  to  be  some  extraor- 
dinary drculnstances  in  their  crimes.    They  go  about 

loose  and  free,  working  for  the  pubfie :  if  they  are  idle 

...  .         .■•-.'  .    .      . .        '?•...•• 

et  stmt  ex  hh  qui  narunt  artem  sedentariam  ;  h£i  ergastulk  con« 
Vexiiebant.  Hoc  p(enee  genus  duplicem  kabet  uHlittttem:  ef 
ent^ddi  ■  nocentes,  non'  exiinguit ;  et  conducit  retpiihhccBi  vet  €% 
fW  malefkio  tasus  esK*    ( Op.  V.  167.  £d.  Le  Clerc.) 
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0r  b^dcviod  to  woik,  tbqr  tte  whqyped;  but  if  they 
work  haix^  tliqr  «e  well  used  and  treated  without 
uaj^  mtA  of  reproach^  only  the  lists  of  them  are 
dhrajrs  called  at  nigfat,  and  thejr  are  thra  shut  upu 
Tbej  siaSkx  no  uneasiness^  except  this  of  conrtant 
l^[Krar;  for  as  they  wori^  for  the  pubK(%  so  they  are 
well  entertained  out  of  the  pahBc  sto(^.  This  is 
done  difierently  in  dSSiaciA  {daces :  in  some  places^ 
whatever  is  bestowed  upon  them  is  ra&ed  by  a  cha* 
litable  coBlribiitfon ;  and  though  this  way  may  seem 
ummftiiiif  yet  so  merc^d  ore  the  inclinations  ot  that 
people  that  th^  are  plentifiilly  supplied  by  it:  in 
ofliers,  pMSe  revalues  are  set  aside  for  them,  or 
ttiere  iaa  constant  tax  of  a  poll-money  raised  for  their 
naintenanGe.  In  other  places  again»  they  are  not  set 
to  imy  puUic  work ;  but  every  private  man,  who  is 
in  want  of  workmen,  goes  to  the  market-place,  and 
hires  tiiem  of  the  public  a  little  lower  than  he  would 
a  fice^nan:  and,  if  they  go  lazily  about  their  task^ 
he  may  quicken  them  with  the  whip.  Thus,  there 
is  always  seme  piece  of  work  or  other  to  be  done 
by  them ;  and,  beside  their' livdihood,  they  earn  some* 
what  still  for  the  puMic.  They  all  wear  a  peculiar 
habit  of  one  certain  colour,  their  hair  is  cropped  a 
little  above  their  ears,  and  apiece  of  one  <^  thdr  ears 
is  cut  off.  Their  fiiends  are  allowed  to  give  them 
either  meat,  drink,  or  clothes,  so  they  are  of  their  pro^ 
per  colour ;  but  it  is  death,  both  to  the  giver  and 
taker,  -  if  they  furnish  them  with  money :  nor  is  it 
less  penal  for  any  freem^i  to  take  money,  from  them, 
upon  any  account  whatsoever;  and  it  is,  also,  death 
for  any  of  these  *  slaves'  (so  they  are  called)  to  handle 
arms.  Those  of  each  division  of  the  country  are 
distinguished  by  a  pecidiar  mark^  which  it  is  capital 
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for  tfaem  to  lay  agi<Je,  qs  it  is  likewise  to  go  beyond 
their  bounds,  or  to  talk  with  a  slave  of;  another 
jurisdiction ;  and  the  very  attempt  of  an  escape  is 
not  less  penal  than  an  escape  itself:,  it  is  death 
for  any  other  slave  to  be  accessary  to  it;  aud  if 
,a  freeman  engages  in  it,  he  is  condemned  to  slavery ; 
those  who  discover  it  are  rewarded,  if  fireemen^  in 
money;  and  if  slaves,  with,  liberty,  together  with 
a  pardon  for  being  accessary  to  it:  that  so  they 
may  find  their  account,  rather  in  repenting  of  thefar 
having  countenanced  such  a  design, .  than  in  promot* 
ing  it. 

*  These  are  their  laws  and  rules  in  relation  to 
robbery;  and  they  are  obviously  as  advantageous, 
as  they  are  mild  and  gentle :  since  not  only  is  vice 
destroyed,  and  men  preserved,  but  they  are  treated  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  see  the  necessity  of 
being  honest,  and  of  employing  the  rest  of  their  lives 
in  repairing  the  injuries  which  they  have  formerly  done 
to  society.  Neither  is  there  any  hazard  of  their  filling 
back  to  their  old  customs.  And  so  little  do  travellers 
^prehend  mischief  from  them,  that  they  generally 
make  use  of  them  for  guides  from  one  jurisdiction  to 
another:  for  there  is  nothing  left  them,  by  which 
Jthey  can  rob,  or  be  the  better  for  it ;  since  they  are 
disarmed,  and  the  very  having  of  money  is  a  suffi- 
cient conviction.  And  as  they  are  certainly  punished, 
if  discovered,  so  they  cannot  hope  to  escape;  for 
their  habit  being  in  all  it's  parts  different  from  what 
is  commonly  worn,  they  can  only  have  a  chance  of 
escaping  naked,  and  even  then  their  cropped  ear  would 
betray  them.  The  only  danger  to  be  feared, from 
them  is,  their  conspiring  against  the  govemi^ent : 
]|)ut  those  of  one  division  and  neighbomrhood  can  do 
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nothing  to  any  purpose,  unless  a  general  conspiracy 
were  laid  among  all  the  slaves  of  the  several  jurisdic- 
tions :  and  this  is  impossible,  as  they  cannot  meet  or 
talk  t^^etfaer;  nor  will  any  venture  upon  a  design, 
where  the  concealment  would  be  so  dangerous,  and 
the  discovery  so  profitable.  None  are  quite  hopeless 
of  recovering  their  freedom,  since  by  their  obedience 
and  patience,  and  by  giving  good  grounds  to  believe 
that  they  will  change  their  manner  of  life  for  the 
future,  they  may  expect  at  last  to  obtain  their  Uberty : 
and  some  are  annually  restored  to  it,  upon  the  good 
character  that  is  given  of  them.'' 

'  When  I  had  related  all  this,  I  added,  that  '  I  did 
not  see  why  such  a  method  might  not  be  followed  in 
England  with  more  advantage,  than  could  ever  be 
expected  from  that  severe  justice,  which  the  coun- 
sellor so  much  magnified.'  To  this  he  answered, 
that  *  it  could  never  take  place  in  England,  with- 
out endangering  the  whole  nation : '  shook  his  head, 
made  some  grimaces,  and  held  his  peace.  All  the 
company  seemed  of  his  opinion  except  the  Car- 
dinal, who  said,  that  *  it  was  not  easy  .to  form  a 
judgement  of  it's  success,  since  it  was  a  method 
that  never  yet  had  been  tried:'  but  "  if,"  said  he, 
**  when  sentence  of  death  is  passed  upon  a  thief,  the 
Prince  would  reprieve  him  for  a  while,  and  make  the 
experiment  upon  him,  denying  him  the  privilege  of  a 
sanctuary ;  tl^en,  should  a  good  efiect  be  produced  upon 
him,  it  might  take  place ;  and  if  it  did  not  succeed, 
the  worst  would  be,  to  execute  the  sentence  on  the 
condemned  person  at  last.  And  I  do  not  see  (added 
he)  why  it  should  be  either  unjust  if  convenient,  or 
at  all  dangerous,  to  admit  of  such  a  delay.    In  my 

opinion  too.  Vagrants  ought  to  be  tr^ted  in  the  Siame 
VOL.  I.  ^ 


lit 
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manner ;  agslnat  whom,  though  we  ha«^  nuyde  matajr 
kws»  yet  we  have  not  been  able  to  gain  our  end." 
GHiis.inotion,  as  made  by  the  CardUnal,  they  all  com* 
mended,  though  they  had  despiaed  it  when  it  came 
bom  me;  but  more  particularly  what  rdated  to 
ITagrpnts,  because  it  was  his  own  obsenraticm.' 


V  . 
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JOHN  FISHER, 

BISHOP,  OP  ROCHESTEft.* 


[1459—1885.] 


f  ROM  the-  close  coiiiiexi(»i  between  the  memoin 
aand  tile  hie  ci  this  ifiustrious  prelate  wilii  those  of 
Sir  Thomas  Moire,  the  total  omission  of  his  hist<»7 
mi^ht  mislead  the  i*e£uier  into  ati  opinion,  that  thfe 
CSiancdlor  was  the  scUb  victim  to  the  King's  exas- 
peration on  the  contested  points  <^  his  diT<»t:e  and 
his  supremac3r, 

John  Fisher  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Bevetfey^ 
in  YcM-kshire,  where  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1459. 
His  &ther  dying  while  he  was  young,  the  care  of  his 
education  devolved  upon  his  mother,  who  with  the 
view  di  preparing  him  for  die  diurch  sent  him  to 
Cambridge  in  1484.  In  1491)  he  was  admitted 
M.  A ;  and  in  1495  was  appointed  one  of  tiie  Pi^- 
t<»9  of  the  university,  and  elected  Master  of  Michael 
House^  the  college  in  whi$h  he  had  been  educatedf 

•  Authorities.  Biographia  Britannka^  Balley^s  Lifii  of 
Phher,  Wslpdte's  Cntatogue  of  Royal  and  NoUe  Authan^  and 
BitfUdt's  Hidioty  ^tke  lUfbmuthn. 

t  Now  incoqporSte4  kto  Trinity  CoU^fe* 

H  2 
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In  1501,  he  went  through  his  pubUc  exercises  for 
the  degree  of  D,  D.  with  unusual  credit. 

As  Henry  VII/s  eldest  son  Arthur  was  at  this 
time  alive,  Prince  Henry  (afterward  Henry  VIII.) 
who  was  designed  for   an  ecclesiastic,  was  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Fisher.    In  thi3  situation  his 
merits  were  speedily  discerned  by  his  pupil's  grand- 
mother, Margaret  Countess  of  Richmond,   a  lady 
equally  eminent  for  her  piety,  her  talents,  and  her 
virtues.     She  appointed  him  h?r  chaplain  and  con- 
fessor, in  which  station  he  so  entirely  gained  her 
esteem,  that  in  aU  her  worldly  as  well  as  spiritual 
concerns  she  acted  wholly  under  his  advice  and  di- 
rection, r    Of  this  con&iehce  the  universities  speedily 
reaped  the  benefit;  for  in  1502,  under  his  recom- 
mendation,  she  founded    two    perpetual   Divinity- 
Lectures,  one  at  Oxford,  and  the  other  at  Cam- 
bridge.    Of  the  latter.  Dr.  Fisher  was  appointed  the 
first  professor.     In  1504,  from  the  honourable  men- 
tion frequently  made  of  him  by  Fox  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Rochest^; 
and  it  is  greatly  to  his  honour,  that  thoygh  it  was^  at 
that  time^the  least  valuable  of  all  the  English  bishop- 
rics, and  he  had  subsequently  the  pfier  of  the  more 
affluent  isees  of  Lincoln  and  Ely,  he  n^er  would  ex- 
change it.     It  was  his  custom  to  cad  his  church  ^  hisr 
wife; '  and  he  would  sometimes-  say,  in  his  more  ad- 
vanced years,  that '  *  he  would  not  giye  up  his  little 
old  wife,  to  whom  he  h^d  been  so  long  wedded,  for 
a  wealthier'.     "  Though  others,'*  he  added,  "  have 
larger  revenues,  I  have  fewer  souls  under  my  care ; 
^o  that  when  I  shall  have  to  give  an  account  of  both> 
^hich  must  be  very  soon,  I  would  not  desire  my  con* 
lition  to  have  been  better  than  it  is/' 
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In  the  same  year;  he  was  chosen  Chaiio6ll#r  of  the 
university;  and  throughout  the  ten  years,  during 
which  he  held  that  high  office,  he  showed  hiinself  a 
zealous  promoter  of  discipline  and  good  morals  among 
the  studetats,  and  a  liberal  patron  of  learning  and 
learned  men.  Upon  his  resignation  and  suggestion 
Wolsey,  then  Bishop  of  lincoln,  Was  elected  his 
su(Ccessor.  But  he  thinking  proper  to  decline  the 
honour,  Fisher  was  immediately  re-elected  Chancellor 
for  Mfe.  During  his  first  tenure  of  this  dignity,  he 
invited  Erasmus  to  Cambridge,  and  by  his  interest 
placed  that  illustrious  foreigner  first  in  Lady  Maiga^ 
let's  Divinity,*,  and  afterward  in  the  Greek  Profes- 
sor's chair,  f 

In  1509»  he  was  deprived  by  death  of  his  royal 
benefactress,  whose  numerous  acts  of  liberality  in  fa^ 
vour  of  piety  and  literature  have  transmitted  her 
memory  with  distinguished  honpur  to  posterity.  ^ 
Among  others,  her.  foundations  of  Christ's  and  St 
J<Jin's  Colleges  §  in  Cambridge  are  lasting  monu- 

^ .  In  this  cbair  Fisher  bad  been  btermediately  succeeded  by 
Ck)9in,  Master  of  Bene't  CoUegey  and  Burgoing  .aferward  Mas« 
ter  of  Peter  House. 

f  By  his  persuasion  likewise  Dr.  Croke  settled  at  Cambridge^ 
iand  succeeded  Erasmus  in  the  latter  professorship. 

%  This  illustrious  kdy,  who  by  her  birth  and  her  maniE^  with 
the.]^l  o/ Richmond  was  related  to  thirty  Kings  and  Queens 
within  the  fourth  degree  of  blood  or  affinity^  frequently  declared^ 
that  *  if  the  Princes  of  Christendom  would  combine  to  march 
against  Uieir  common  enemy  the  Turks,  she  would  most  willingly 
attend  them  as  their  laundress  in  the  camp,' 

§  The  wealth  appropriated:  to  these  two  foundations  she  had 
originaUy^intended  for  the. religious  house  at  Westminster,  where 
her  son  Henry  VII.  had  projected. a  sumptuous  chapel  for  his 
own  interment:  and  it  was  chiefly  by  Fisher's  representations 
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The  Bishop  had,. also,  made  himself  manj  Enemies 
by  his  violent  zeal  against  Luther  and  his  followers : 
for,  not  content  with  preaching  against  him,,  he  had 
published  a  vindication  of  Henry  VIIL's  book,  entitled,, 
*  An  Assertion  of  the  Seven  Sacraments  against 
Martin  Luther,*  which  though  fully  refuted  by  that 
reformer,  procured  from  the  Pope  for  it's  royal  au- 
thor the  title  of  '  Defender  of  the  Faith ;'  «  A  titte^** 
says  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  "  which  by  a  si]:igular  fe- 
licity in  the  wording  of  it  suited  Henry  equally  weBj 
when  he  burned  Papists  or  Protestants:  it  suited 
each  of  his  daughters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth :  it  fitted 
the  mart3rr  Charles,  and  the  profligate  Charles;  the 
Romish  James,  and  the  Calvinist  William  ;7— and  at 
last  seemed  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  weak  head  of 
high-church  Anne.'* 

'  In  conjunction  v«rith^  Sir  Thomas  More,  likewise, 
Fisher  seized  aU  the  books  of  Lutheranism,  as  well  as 
those  which  contained '  any  of  the  (q)inions  of  the 
Wickliffites  or  Lollards,  and  punished  such  persons  in 
his  diocese  as  were  convicted  of  folloviring  the  errors  of 
the  arch-heretics,  from  whom  those  sects  were  denomi- 
nated. He  had  even  formed  a  dei^ign  of  going  to  Rome, 
in  order  to  concert  measures  with  the  Pope  for  opposiii^ 
the  progress  of  the  new  doctrines;  when  he  was  diverted 
from  it  by  Wolsey's  convoking  a  synod  of  the  Eng- 
lish clergy  for  the  same  purpose.  In  that  synod,  not- 
withstanding his  bigoted  attachment  to  the  papal 
see,  he  plainly  and  honestly  enforced  the  necessity  of 
a  reformation  in  the  morals  of  the  clergy,  and  not 
very  gently  or  obscurely  reflected  (as  above-stated) 


*  By  some,  Fisher  has  been  thought  to  haye  bad  no  incon- 
siderable concetn  in  the  work  itself. 
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upon  .the  arrogance  and  tJie  ambition  of  the  Cardinal 
bimsel£ 

In  15S0,  he  twice  incurred  the  very  imminent 
hazard  of  his  life.  One  Richard  Rouse  had  ent»ed 
fab  kitchen,  and  while  his  cook  went  out  to  fetch  him 
some  drink,  seized  that  opportunity  of  putting  poison 
into  the  gruel,  which  was  preparing  for  the  family- 
dinner.  Fortunatdy  for  the  Bi^p,  through  indis- 
position he  did  not  eat  of  the  mess.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion an  act  of  parliament  was  made,  which  dedared 
poisoning  to  be  high-treason,  and  adjudged  the  ci* 
£mder  to  be .  boiled  to  death.^  His  second  danger 
proceeded  from:*  a  cannon-balU  which  was  disdiarged 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Thames,  and  penetrated 
very  near  his  study  in  his  house  at  Lambeth  Marsh, 
where  he  used  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  his  time. 
Upon  which,  apprehending  there  was  a  des%n  against 
his  life,  he  retired  to  Rochester. 
.  In  1531,  when  the  question  of  bestowing  upon  the 
King  the  title  of  '  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church' 
was  agitated  in  the  Convocation,  Fisher  opposed  it  in 
|Jie  strongest  terms;  and  finding  it  likely  to  pass, 
moved,  and  carried,  as  a^d  amendment,  ^^  In  so  far  as 
is  lawful  by  the  law  of  Christ."  From  this  moment, 
the  agents  of  the  exasperated  Monarch  were  indefa- 
tigable in  plotting  his  ruin.  The  Bishop  too  «peedfly 
sup{died  them  with  the  c^portunity  they  so  anxiously 
sought ;  for  he  was  one  of  the  many  deluded  persons, 
who  gave  credit  to  the  pretended  trances  and  uispi- 
rations  of  the  Maid  of  Kent. .  Among  other  things 
she  prophesied,  that  if  the  King  persisted  in  the  di- 


*  This  severe  punishment  was,  accordingly^  inflicted  upon 
Rouse  in  Smithfield ;  but  the  act  was,  afterward,  repealed. 
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vmoe,  and  mnied  aaotbcr  trife^  he  wodd  not  long 
survive  it.  Fisher,  who  warmly  espoused  thti  amaat 
6f  duectt  Katharine,  ceoiflental  to  an  iiiterccurse 
vriA  this  miseraUle  fiuanrtac :  i^n  whidi  las  firiead 
Secretary  Cromwett  advised  him  to  desist  fin^n  ids 
encouragement  of  the  impostunev  and  to  write  ta  Hm 
Sovereign  ackncwfedging  his  fauEt^  and  implorbig  his 
forgiveaesa;  instead  o£  whki^  hfe  openly  avowed  liii 
belief  of  the  j^ety  mid  mtegrky  of  the  KatiBh  pra^ 
phetess.  .  OomweK,  in  a  second  letter,  rcftewred  fail 
remmistraaces  i^anist  his>  coixdiict ;  and  atswed  hku^ 
that  in  the  event  of  his  being  taried,  be  would  eer^ 
talnly  be  fouitd  gwity  of  maaptiaion  o£  treasm.  Thii 
pvGfheej  wa»  feCatty  fiilfllled;  for  «i  his  salMi^ 
quent  trial  be  was  eonvieted^  wiA  finre  oAers^  of 
havuig'  eoneeakd  the  speeches  wUcb  Ettautbetli  Bap. 
tern  had  attered  rebtiw  to  his  JMagcsty ;  aad  ts^nP^ 
demned,  in  consequence,  ta  tefeit  hfe  good»  aadiofaat- 
t^  to  the  long^  and  t»  be  ioiprisDiied  dOMg  j^ea- 
s«re:  he  was  released,  h«irstwr,  iq>ott paying  alnia 

of  smi* 

During  the  same  seaaom  ^  pariinneM^  te  wUiA 
the  dupes^  of  ttoa  wretched  wamm  were  att^vl^ 
the  act  was  passed  asBfoI&ig  Heary'9  imibo  wift 
Katharme,  and  eon^-Bong  h»  marriage  with  Aime 
Beleyn;  aad  m  oatfr  was  taken,  by  both  Ifcuses,  of 
aBegpwnce  ta  •^  the  hehps  of  the  Ring's*  bodjf  by  h& 
most  dear  and  enttrely  befoved  htwfrf  wife  Qw^ 

*  Bishop  Burnet  says,  he  does  not  find  that  the  King  pro^ 
ceeded  agdinsc  him  at  aft  upon  this  act.  The  Maid  of  Kent,  wii<i 
the  monks  her  accomplices,  was  executed  at  Tyburn ;  where  she 
confessed  her  impostures,  and  her  carnal  intimacy  wMi  ihe 
monks^  who  (she  said)  had  imposed  upon  her  simplicity. 
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Axm  begobro  and  ta  beaten,"  &c.  To  ekde  this 
«atfc^  the  Bsdiop  withdrew  to  his  house  at  Rochester, 
where  within  four  dajB  he  received  an  order  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  attend  him  and  Ifie 
otiier  commissiMiers,  who  were  authorised  to  admi^ 
msstet  the  oath  at  Lambeth.  He  obeyed  the  suoi'^ 
moQa;  but  after  consideiii^  the  terms  of  the  oath 
five  diys,  he  abscAutely  refused  to  take  it,  and  was 
therefore  committed  to  the  Tower  April  26,  1584. 

The  general  concern  exjnressed  upon  this  occasion 
by  persons  of  the  first  rank,  in  the  kingdom  tn* 
dttceii  the  principal  members  of  the  council  (the  Chan« 
cdSor  Auctt^,  Secretary  Cromwell^  and  smne  of  the 
bishops)  to  y»it  hun  in  his  cofifinement,  and  to  use 
their  utmost  endearrours  to  reconcile  him  to  the  oath, 
by*  in  Tain.  The  utmost  which  they  could  obtain 
from  faimr  was,  that  he  would  dwear  aHegiance  to  the 
King  ^and  to  the  successitm,  without  affirming  the 
legality  of  the  marriage  with  Queen  Katharine.  In 
lias  resolution  Fi^er,  and  his  ilhistrious  feUow-pri- 
scmer  SSr  Thomas  l!tfore,  remained  equally  inflexible ; 
1^  the  same  time  animating  each  other  by  freqnent 
fetters  to  persevere  in  obeying  what  they  ad}u(i^ged 
to  be  the  law  of  Gk)d,  in  prrference  to  the  King^s 
{dteasure.  Cranmer  alone  was  inclmed  to  accept 
fas  eonoes^ons,  without  troubling  him  on  the  remain- 
ing  peints ;-  and  observed,  in  a  letter  to  Crmiwelf 
i^oR  ffite  subject,  "  If  they  once  swear  to  tlie  suc- 
ees^ons  itr  will  quiet  the  kingdom ;  for,  they  acknow- 
fedgn^  it^  all  other  parsons  will  acquiesce  and  snb^ 
Bflot  to  ihdp  judgements.''  But  the  Monarch,  deter- 
m&ed  as^ttsnal^  ^how  no  mercy  to  those  that  opposed 
his  wi^  as  ajiwi  ap  the  pariiament  met  in  November 
1594,  procured  M^  attainder ;  and  his  bishopric  wa? 
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dedaiied  void  from  the  second  of  January,  15SS. 
During  his  confinement^  by  Henry's  express  orders 
he  was  scarcely  allowed  the  necessaries  of  life.  ^  The 
tyrant  probably  expected  that  ill-usage,  combining 
with  old  age,  would  have  spared  him  the  ignominy 
of  putting  his  venerable  tutor  to  death.  But  the 
vigour  of  his  constitution  surmounting  all  hardships, 
the  royal  barbarian  was  obliged  to  have  repourse  to 
the  meanest  of  stratagems  to  accomplish  his  destruc- 
tion.  This  he  had  vowed,  from  the  instant  he  re- 
i^eived  the  news  that  Pope  Paul  III.,  in  consideratiott 
pf  his  eminent  piety.  Us  learning,  his  liberality  to 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  his  faithful  attach^ 
ment  to  the  church  of  Rome,  had  created  him  Car- 
dinal Priest  of  St.  Vitalis :  an  event,  at  which  Henry 
was  so  much  exasperated,  that  he  strictly  prdiibited 
the  admission  of  the  hat  into  his  dominions ;  sending 
Cromwell  at  the  same  time  to  the  Tower,  to  sound 
the  Bishop  upon  the  subject,  and  to  discover  whe- 
ther or  not  he  had  solicited  this  new  honour.  Fisher, 
who  was  totally  ignorant  of  what  had  passed,  upon 
being  asked  ^  what  he  woidd  say,  if  the  Pope  should 
send  him  a  Cardinal's  hat?'  immediately  with  artless 
modesty  replied,  "  Sir,  I  know  myself  to  be  so  far 
unworthy  of  any  such  dignity,  that  I  think  of  nothing 
less;  but  if  any  such  thing  should  happen,  assure 
yourself  I  should  improve  that  favour  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage that  I  could,  in  assisting  the.  holy  catholic 
church  of  Christ,  and  in  that  respect  I  would  receive 
it  upon  my  knees."  When  this  answer  was  reported 
to  Henry,  he  exclaimed  with  great  vehemence, "  Yea» 
is  he  so  lusty?  Well,  let  the  Pope  send  him  a, hat 
when  he  will,  mother  of  God!  he  shall  we^.  it  on 
his  shoulders  then,  for  I  wiU  leave  him  never  a.bead 
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to  set  it  on."  The  snare  was  now  laid  to  destroy  the  irn- 
fortunate  prelate ;  and  the  Solicitor-General  Rich  was 
despatched  to  the  Tower,  to  draw  him  into  discourse 
upon  the  subject  of  the  supremacy.  He  accordingly  in- 
formed Fisher  that  his  Majesty,  for  the  better  satisfac- 
tion o£  his  own  conscience,  had  sent  him  privately  to 
kam  his  opinion  concerning  it;  assuring  him  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  name  of  his  royal  master,  that  he 
should  incur  neither  peril  nor  trouble  by  expressing 
his  free  sentiments.     Upon  his  declaring  however, 
under  this  assiu*ance,  that  ^  the  title  was  unlawfiil,  and 
that  Henry  could  not  assume  it  without  endangering 
his  soul,'  he  was  brought  to  trial;   when  it  was  de 
posed  against  him  by  his  infamous  visitant,  with 
the  grossest  breach  of  his  pledged  faith,  that  *  he 
had  denied  the  King  to  be  the  supreme  head  on  earth 
of  the  church  of  England : '  a  crime,  affirmed  to  be 
high-treason.  .  In  vain  the  Bishop  related  the  con- 
fidential manner,  in  which  Rich  had  conversed  with 
him ;   in  vain  he  represented  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
give  his  advice,  when  commanded  in  the  name  of  his 
Sovereign ;  in  vain  he  observed,  that  the  phrase  ^ma^ 
liciously  denying,'  contained  in  the  statute,  could  by 
no  implication  be  construed  to  affect  himself.     All 
his  arguments  were  lost  upon  a  court  and  a  jury, 
acting  under  the  influence  of  a  merciless  despot. 
Sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him,  in  the  usual 
form ;  but,  by  warrant  from  the  King,  it  was  changed 
to  decapitation. 

After  his  condemnation,  his  behaviour  was  cour 
sdstent  with  the  great  character,  which  he  had  uni- 
formly throughout  life  maintained.  Pious,  resolute, 
and  cheerful,  he  neither  repined  at  the  manifest  in- 
justice ci  his  sentence^  nor,  courted  applause  by 
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Bxultitig  at  the  approach  of  his  crown  of  martfrdom. 
On  the  twenty-second  of  June  the  lieutenant^df  the 
Tower  having  mformed  him,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
iAotmngf  that  he  was  to  suffer  that  day ;  he  thanked 
him  for  his  intelligence,  and  after  sleq»bg  ^oni^dly 
for  two  hours,  dressed  himself  with  unusual  neatne^, 
^observing  toliis  servant  that  it  was  *  his  marriage^y / 
From  his  extreme  weakness,  the  Warders  of  the 
Tower  were  obliged  to  carry  him  in  a  chair  to  the 
scaffold  on  Tower-Ifffl,  where  he  was  beheaded,  and 
the  next  day  his  head  was  fixed  upon  London- 
Bridge. 

Thus  pofished,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  hiis 
age,  this  excellent  prelate,  by  a  sentence  which-  has 
left  a  foul  blot  on  the  judicial  proceedings  ^  fas 
countiy.  With  respect  to  his  person,  he  is  re- 
presented as  a  taH,  comely,  robust  man,  though 
he  became  much  emaciated  in  the  decline  of  life. 
In  his  manner  of  living,  he  was  regular  and  tem- 
^rate ;  to  the  afl9kted  extremely  compassionate,  and 
most  liberal  hi  his  charities  to  the  poor.  It  would 
he  doing  injustice  to  his  memory  to  omit  the  testi- 
mony of  Erasmus  (from  whom  he  learned  Greek, 
when  an  old  man)  that  *  he  was  a  man  of  the  highest 
integnty,  of  profound  learning,  incrediUe  sweetness 
of  temper,  and  unconnnon  greatness  of  soid.'  ♦  He 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  and  most  active 
restorei^  of  ancient  learning  in  England.  His  in- 
human severity,  however,  against  the  Reformers  is 

an  indelible  stain  upon  his  character. 

« t 

*  *  Vir  non  soElm  tntrabUi  integritaie  mta^  verikm  etiam  aUiS  et 
reeonditS  doctrinSf  turn  mcrunt  quoque  tncredibiti  camitiU^e  ctym- 
'mendatus  maximis  parUer  at  mniitiiiis* 
2 
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was  the  author  of  several  tiieological  Md  bonfr  o« 
hernial  tracts  in  Latin  and  EngUsh,  of  little  repute  im^ 
deed  at  jmesent ;  but  his  of^soon  of  the  King's  mar* 
riage,  in  a  letter*  to  T.  Wdsey,  n^rits  the  notice  of 
the  curious. 


As  a  specimen  of  his  stile  and  manner,  I  subjoin  a 
short  passage  from  his  *  Sermon  preached  at  the  funeral 
of  Margaret  Countess  of  Richmond,'  which  was  re- 
published by  Mr.  Thomas  Baker  in  1708.  This  dis- 
course, on  Luke  x.  40.     But  Martha came  to 

him,  and  said^  &c.  contains  not  only  a  detailed  cha- 
racter  of  the  subject  in  a  copious  parallel  between  her 
and  Martha,  but  also  a  striking  display  of  the  super- 
stition of  the  times : 

*  First  i  say,  the  comparison  of  them  two  may  be 
made  in  four  things :  in  nobleness  of  person ;  in  dis- 
cipline of  their  bodies ;  in  ordering  of  their  souls  to 
God ;  in  hospitalities  keeping,  and  charitable  dealing 
to  their  neighbour^.  In  which  four,  the  noble  woman 
Martha  (as  say  the  doctors,  entreating  this  gospel 
and  her  life)  was  singularly  to  be  commended  and 
praised ;  wherefore  let  us  consider  likewise,  whether 
in  this  noble  Countess  may  any  thing  like  be  found. 

/  First,  the  blessed  Martha  was  a  woman  of  noble 
blood,  to  whom  by  inheritance  belonged  the  castle  of 
Bethany;  and  this  nobleness  of  blood  they  haye, 
which  descended  of  noble  lineage.  Beside  this, 
there  is  a  nobleness  of  manners,  without  which  the 
nobleness  of  blood  is  much  defaced :  for  as  Boecius 
saith,  Mf  aught  be  good  in  the  nobleness  of  blood,  it 

*  .  ■      ' 

*  Printed  in  the  Collection  of  Recorils  at  the  end  of  the  se- 
cond volume  of  ColliePs  <  Eicclesiastical  History;*     '     -•     - 
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is  for  iiiat  thereby  the  noUe  men  and  women  should 
be  ashamed  to  go  out  of  kind,  from  the  virtuous 
manners  of  their  ancestry  before.'  Yet  also  there  is 
another  nobleness,  which  ariseth  in  every  person  by 
the  goodness  of  nature,  whereby  full  often  such  as 
come  of  right  poor  and  unnoble  father  and  mother, 
have  great  abilities  of  nature  to  noble  deeds.  Above 
all  the  same,  there  is  a  fourth  manner  of  nobleness, 
which  may  be  called  an  increased  nobleness,  as  by 
marriage  and  affinity  of  more  noble  persons,  such  as 
were  of  less  condition  may  increase  in  higher  degree 
of  nobleness. 

*  In  every  of  these  I  suppose  this  Countess  was 
noble.  First,  she  came  of  noble  blood,  lineally  de- 
scending of  King  Edward  III.  within  the  fourth  degree 
of  the  same.  Her  father  was  John,  Duke  of  Somer- 
set ;  her  mother  was  called  Margaret,  right  noble ,  as 
well  in  manners  as  in  blood,  to  whom  she  was  a  very 
daughter  in  all  noble  manners:  for  she  was  boun- 
teous and  liberal  to  every  person  of  her  knowledge 
or  acquaintance.  Avarice  and  covetousness  she  most 
hated,  and  sorrowed  it  full  much  in  all  persons,  but 
specially  in  any  that  belonged  unto  her.  She  was 
also  of  smgular  easiness  to  be  spoken  unto,  and  fiill 
courteous  answer  she  woidd  make  to  all  that  came 
unto  her.  Of  marvellous  gentleness  she  was  unto 
all  folks,  but  specially  unto  her  own,  whom  she 
trusted  and  loved  right  tenderly.  Unkind  she  would 
be  unto  no  creature,  nor  forgetful  of  any  kindness 
or  service  done  to  her  before ;  which  is  no  little  part 
of  very  nobleness.  She  was  not  vengeable  nor  cruel^ 
but  ready  anon  to  forget  and  to  forgive  Injuries  done 
unto  her,  at  the  least  desire  or  motion  made  unto 
her  for  the  same.  MerdM  also  and  piteous  she  was 
unto  sudh  as  were  grieved  and  wrongfully  troubled. 
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mad  to  them  tiutt  w€re  in  poverty  or  sickness^  or  my 

*  To  God  and  to  tlie  church  ftill  obedient  aiid 
4McUible,  searcfaing  his  honour  and  pleasure  futt 
busily.  A  wariness  of  herself  she  had  alwaj,  ta 
eschew  every  thhig  that  might  dishonest  any  noble 
woman,  or  distain  her  honoiur  in  any  condition. 
Frivolous  things,  t)iat  wore  little  to  be  regarded,  she 
would  let  pass  by ;  but  the  other  that  were  oi  weight 
and  substanoe,  wherein  she  might  profit,  she  would 
not  let,  for  any  pain  or  labour,  to  take  up6n  hand. 
These  and  many  other  such  noble  conditions,  left 
unto  her  by  her  ancestors,  she  kept  and  increased 
tiieirein  with  a  great  diligence. 

'  The  third  nobleness  also  she  wanted  not,  which 
I  said  was  the  nobleness  of  nature.  She  had  in  a 
manner  all  that  was  praisable  in  a  woman  either  in 
soul  or  body.  First,  she  was  of  singular  wisdom, 
fiir  passing  the  common  rate  of  women.  She  was 
good  in  remembrance,  and  of  holding  memory;  a 
I'^ady  wit  she  had  also  to  conceive  all  things,  albeit 
they  w«re  right  dark.  Bight  studious  she  was  in 
books,  which  she  had  in  great  number,  both  in  Eng^ 
llsh  and  in  French ;  and  for  her  exercise,  and  fen*  the 
profit  of  others,  she  did  translate  divers  matters  of 
devotion  out  of  the  French  into  English.  FuU  dteii 
1^  complained,  that  in  her  youth  she  had  not  giveil 
her  to  the  understanding  of  Latin,  wherein  she  had 
a  Htile  perceiving,  specially  d  the  Rubryshe  of  th6 
Ordinal  for  the  saying  of  her  service,  which  sh^ 
£d  well  understand.  Hereunto  in  &vour,  in  word^, 
ifi  gesti»e,  in  every  demeanor  of  herself  so  great 
Doblen^ss  did  appear,  that  what  she  spake  or  ^[^  ft 
marv^Bously  became  her« 

VOL.  I.  N 
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*  The  fourth  nobleness,  which  we  named  s  noUeiiesfl 

gotten  or  increased,  she  had  also.     For  albeit  she  of 

.her:  line^e  were  right  noble,  yet  nevertheless  by 

marriage  adjoining  of  other  bloody  it  took  «Hae  in* 

oreas^nent* 

«  «  ♦  ♦  « 

<  So  what  by  lineage,  what  by  affinity,  she  Imd 
thirty  kings  and  queens  within  the  four  degr^  of 
marriage  unto  her;  beside  earls,  marquisses,  dukes, 
and  princes.     And  thus  much  we  have  spoken  of  her 

nobleness. 

*  ,    ♦  *  ♦  * 

^  Her  sober  temperance  in  meats  and  driaks  iras 
known  to  all  them  that  were  conversant  with  her; 
wherein  she  lay  in  as  great  weight  of  herself  as  any 
person  might,  keeping  always  her  strait  measure,  and 
offending  as  little  as  any  creature  might :  eschewing 
banquets,  rere-suppers,  juiceries  betwixt  meals.  As 
for.'  fasting,  for  age  and  feebleness  albeit  she  were 
not  bound,  yet  those ,  days  that  by  the  church  were 
appointed,  she  kept  them  diligently  and  serioudy ^ 
and  in  especial  the  holy  Lent  throughout,  that  flhe 
restrained  her  appetite  to  one  meal  of  fish  on  the 
day ;  beside  her  other  peculiar  fasts  of  devotion,  as 
St.  Antony^  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  St.  Katharine, 
with  others ;.  and,  throughout  aU  the  year,  the  Friday 
and  Saturday  she  full  truly  observed.  As  to  hard 
clotkes'  wearing,  she  had  her  shirts  and  girdles* of 
hair,  which  when  she  was  in  health,  every  week  she 
failed  not  certain  days  to  wear,  sometime  the  other, 
jthat  full  often  her  skin  (as  I  heard  her  say)  was 
j^erced  therewith.  As  for  chastity,  though  she  alwaj" 
continued  not  in  her  virginity,  yet  in  her  husband's 
days,   long  time  before   he  died,   she  obtained  of 


■  J" 
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him  Kcense,  and  promised  to  live  chaste,  in  the  hands 
of  the  reverend'  father  my  lord  of  London ;  which 
promise  she  r^ewed,  after  her  husband's  death,  into 
my  hands  agam,  whereby  may  appear  the  discipline 

of  her  body. 

•       '*  .  ♦  ,  *  ♦  * 

^  In  prayer,  every  day  at  her  uprising,  which  com- 
monly  was  not  long  after  five  of  the  clock,  she  began 
certain  devotions ;  and  after  them,  with  one  of  her 
gentlewomen,  the  matins  of  our  Lady,  which  kept 
her  to  * — ^then  she  came  into  her  closet,  where  then 
with  her  chaplain  she  said  also  matins  of  the  day ; 
and  after  that,  daily  heard  four  or  five  maesses  upon 
her  knees :  so  continuing  in  her  prayers  and  devo- 
tions unto  the  hour  of  dinner,  which  of  the  eating 
day  was  ten  of  the  dock,  and  upon  the  fasting  day 
eleven.  After  dinner,  full  truly  she  would  go  her 
stations  to  three  altars  daily;  daily  her  dirges  and 
commendations  she  would  say,  and  her  even-songs 
before  supper,  both  of  the  day  and  of  our  Lady,  be- 
side many  others  prayers  and  psalters  of  David 
throughout  the  year ;  and  at  night,  before  she  went 
to  bed,  she  failed  not  to  resort  unto  her  chapel,  and 
there  a  large  quarter  of  an  hour  to  occupy  her  devo- 
tions. No  marvel,  though  all  this  long  time  her 
kneeling  was  to  her  painftil,  and  so  painful  that 
many  times  it  caused  in  her  back  pain  and  disease. 
And  yet  nevertheless,  daily  when  she  was  in  health, 
she  failed  not  to  say  the  crown  of  our  Lady,  which 
afl«r  the  manner  of  Rome  containeth  sixty  and  three 
aves^  and  at  every  ave  to  make  a  kneeling.  As  for 
meditation,  she  had  divers  books  in  French,  where- 

*  There  is  an  omission  here. 
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m^h  pim  W9viii  dm>w  himi^  wkm^  tbp  wfw  ir«fiir 
^  ^j  cgfl  b^i^  witq^  of.  wU'^  Imfi  h^9S9  bvf» 

heard  her  coiifessioii»  which  be  divers  an^  iQiii^*  aq^ 
at  manj  seasons  in  the  year,  lightfy'  eveiy  tliird  day. 
Q^  s^  r^coy^  t|i^  ^^m^  thM@  ^te*  w«pp  |»<9a?pt  at 

8Bj^  Ipgue  wh<?B  pfefi  W9s  hpml^Me,f  which  was  M 

^h  i»  il^gep  tijpej  #9^7  ygfov  wW  floodi  of  (MUf 
f^]«  ifg9^  forth  of  fee?  ^y^!*  4cc  4fe, 

p  Jifioqg  wliisb  ffM  M$  *  Ukfot  «f  QcU.* 
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Tnl;  Ttt^&iO^  h«t6  ti  &Me  WrkifeYi  by  6ne  6f  their 
lHi6d€  c^bratted  poeis,  itt  Mrbkh  ttie  piiie-tree  wtid 
t^  tanm-^btmh  itrt  ittttodtk^  di^utii^  ifiih  each 
Ad^i'  the*  pttf^tttAieikee.    1%^  fhe  it^  cMiM  out  of 

Ai^^iiftillr  Miltetti|rf!ftle  on  tte^ti6unt  M  i€^  dhMtaiiv^ 
iles«£  BM  ih«'  skMb  |jfetafll^  in  fhd  ik^mst,  ih  cdtt* 
«ld6Ml3(M  of  If  s  yiAdaUe  (yroditee ;  thus  coiiye^itig 
ffie  ik^T^  '  Thike  men  ai:^  ii6t  to  b^  Estimated  hf 
tb€k  birth  01^  aippearaDce,  bti€  Ify  hi^  fUceHeoct  6f 
I9iei^^tt»lifi^di^  in  thd  fatta^  of  fitese  %hts,  ih6 
ift^^Vd^  sUtfbjeMt  tif  ike  ^n^wAg  menloii'  wi]f  1^  tie- 
Mii«rte4  dm  df  th^  iWeaiHest ;  Mt  hY  tftef  ^Ettter;  \^hei% 
il6tiM»  ^aild  ^^iotfi^ered,  Ue  rimst  ^v€t  be  rbilked 
#itk  tbe  m6st  tedt^  English  t^6rtHi^. 

Tbentafif  Croiflwel^  ffie  son  of  a  Ma^ksmfth,  who 
Mft^tienfly  bedg^e  n  j^fietret;  trd^  boM  at  Tataef 
m  tt6  cthmtf  rf  Suirty,  aboW  the  yeai*  14(9S.    tterfe 

Amf RORITIKS.    Biographia  Jdrttannica^  Burnetts  titstar^  of 
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he  received  the  whole  of  his  education,  being  taught 
reading  and  writing  at  the  parish-school,  and  so  much 
Latin  as  barely  enabled  him  to  understand  his  Creed 
and  his  Pater-noster. 

As  he  grew  up  however,  finding  in  himself  a  strong 
propensity  to  travelling,  he  visited  foreign  countries ; 
and,  if  we  may  credit  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  author  of  the 
*  British  Worthies,'  was  retained  as  a  Clerk  or  Secre- 
tary to  the  English  factory  at  Antwerp.  But  that 
office  proving  too  great  a  confinement,  he  was  ardently 
wishing  for  an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  it ;  when  in 
1510  another  offered  itself,  which  exactly  suited  the 
bent  of  his  inclinations. 

There  had  been  fi)r  many  years  a  .celebr$e|ed:  guild 
.of  our  Lady  in  the  church  of.  St.  Botolph  at  Bo&ton 
in  l^colnshire,  to  which  several  Popes  had. granted 
very  considerable  indulgences;  favours  so  ? highly 
valued  in  those  days  of  ignorance  and  superstition^ 
that  the  sisters  and  brethren  were  extremely  anxious 
to  have  them  renewed  by  Julius  11.,  .who  then  sat  in 
St.  Peter's  chair.  For  this  purpose  >  they  despatched 
two  messengers  to  Rome  with  a  large,  sum  of  money, 
to  be  distributed  as  interest  might  prescribe,  .  These, 
taking  Antwerp  in  their  routjB,  became. th^re  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Cromwell ;  ^nd,  perceivipg  that 
he  was  much  better  qualified  than  themselv^  to  ac- 
complish the  object  in  view,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
accompany  them  into  Italy.  On  their  arrival  at 
Rome,  Cromwell  (as  Fox,  in  his  *  Acts  and  Monu- 
ments,' informs  us)  immediately  set  about  inquiring 
into  the  character  of  the  reigning  Pontiff;  and  findr 
ing  that  he  was  a  notorious  epicure,  caused  some 
very  delicious  jellies  to  be  made  after  the  English 
fashion,   which  he  presented  to  his  Holinesfs.    Bjp 
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tliis  mark  of  attention  Julius  was  so  much  delighted^ 
that  he  instantly  granted  tp  the  English  envoys  the 
indulgences,  which  they  required. 

The  account  of  Cromwell's  subsequent  conduct  in 
Italy  is  extremely  imperfect.  It  has- been  stated^, 
that  during  his  stay  in  that  country  he  served  under 
the  celebrated  Ditke  of  Bourbon,  and  was  present  at 
the  sacking  of  Rome  ;*  and  that  having  assisted 
Russel  ^subsequaitly  Earl  of  Bedford)  in  making  his 
escape  from  Bologna,  when  he  was  in  danger  of 
Tjeing  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  •  while  • 
transacting  a  secret  commission  for  Henry  VIII.,  he 
acquired  a  friend  who  proved  of  great  service  to  him 
oh  his  return  to  England.  Upon  his  journey  lo  and 
from  Rome,  he  is  said  to  have  given  a  wonderful 
proof  of  his  application  and  memory,  by  lean^ing  a 
liew  translation  of  the  Testament,  recendy  puMished 
imder  the  direction  of  Erasmus.  An  instance  of  his 
gratitude  likewise,  though  it  happened  some  years 
afterward,  may  be  recorded  in  this  place;  as  it 
throws  great  light  upon  his  circumstances,  while  he 
wandered  up  and  down  on  the  Continent.  ' 

During  his  stay  in  Italy,  he  was  reduced  to  the 
utmost  poverty,  being  destitute  ^ven  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life.  In  this  deplorable  condition,  he 
arrived  at  Florence.  Here  one  Frescobaldi,  an  emi- 
nent merchant,  observing  that  he  was  a  foreigner, 
and  finding  him  an  ingenious  aiid  deserving  man^ 
not  only  equipped  him  with  clothes,  but  made  him  a 

*  As  that  event  however  took  place  in  1527,  this  statement 
appears  to  be  incompatible  with  what  is  subsequently  recorded 
of  his  hHving  assisted  Wolsey,  iA  1525,  in  the  suppression  of 
some  small  monasteries,  with  a  view  to  the  completing  and  enr 
dowing  of  his  two  Colleges  at  Oxford  a^d  Ip^wiol;, 
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poKHint  of  a  hone  and  aiateai  ducats  in'  gold  to 
defraj  liis  expensesr  intd  hia  enm  coantiy.  Baiqg; 
afterward  reduced  to  poYcrlj  himselfj;  FfoacobaUE 
came  orer  to  Engbmd,  vk  order  to  reeoirer  the  sum 
of  fifteen  hundred  ducats^  wfakh  were  due  to  Ism 
from  several  persons.  In  tfaii^  Ciomweil,  then  becooit 
Unoblaman^  tendered  him  eflfectiial  assistaiieef ;  and^ 
in  con8id€ra.tion  of  his:  seasoaiahle  gift  of  rixteen 
ducats^  bestowed  upon  him  auiteen  hundred  ft 
addttion. 

I>ari3(l^  these  ^aTel$i  Ijittle  as  thojr  qipear  to  ha¥e 

iDi^mediatdy  bettered  his  conditioga^  CromweU  laid 
tipe  fimndaition  of  his  ^iboeqwut  fiHtune.  For  bring 
a  m  W  ef  inde&tig^Ie  dflig»eeji  fmd  havii^  a  natural 
{ndination  lor  state-alSevlrsh,  besftde  infimning  himself 
9f  the  several  laws,  eustiMust  and  govamyiaita  of  the 
oations  which  he  risiAed*  he  acquired  so<  pepfiect  a 
Imowledge  of  the  Gewmask,  French,  and  Italian 
languages,  that  he  could  both  9peak  and  write  them 
with  the  utmost  correctness.  These  valualdie  aocomr 
p9fishment3  recommended  himi,  upon  his  setmm,  to 
the  notice  of  Car^&ial  Wek^»  who  in  132S.  mada 
)dm  his  solicitor,  and  fre^pien^  employied  him  in  af« 
&WS  of  the  gteatest  deUcacy  and  in^ctance.  Crwir 
well  was»  indeed  bis  pvinopali  instruiowt  in  found- 
ing his  two  colleges  at  CMoid  and  Ipswich ;  aa  he 
was  also  in  1525  m  suf^iessing  the  smatter  monafr* 
taries,  which  Henry  VIIL  had  aUott^d  fer  the  comr 
pitting  aad  endowing  6S  tho^e  sepiiAaries. 

But  nothing  does  so  much  honour  to  the  memory  of 
the  servant,  as  his  devoted  attachment  to  his  master, 
after  he  fell  into  disgrace.  Never,  for  a  moment,  did 
he  fail  in  the  slightest  djrcumstance  of  affection  and 
respect    He  procured  a  seat  in  parliament  purposdj 
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to  ddSend  his  cause  agtiiist  bis  encinfesr;  and  he  dii 

il  ^fa  sttdi  strength  of  feascm  and  dfx}uence^  that 

tbe  artklesr  of  treason  preferred  against  him  were  di^ 

liiased*    Bj  these  means^  indeed^  CromwiA  uncoDh 

adoualjr  derived  grieat  advantages  to  himsdf:*  for 

Henry,  e>rer  on  the  watch  toot  men  of  afaibty)  and 

atrnck  with  Ihe  tiAent  as  well  as  the  grathadfe  of 

wme  who  so  hsMty  endeatoored  to  sustain  lis  snk^ 

iiig  heoAtbar,  upon  the  dissdatkm  of  the  CardinaFs 

faouaehdid  received  Cromwell  into  his  owi^  service.    > 

In  his  reBgioiis  sentiments^  Cromwdl  was  known 

4o  be  a  favourer  of  die  Refenaation;!  amd  havhig 

abeadjr  been  accessary  to  the  demolition  of  some  re- 

%ioiis  houses^  his  enemies  (the  <ilergy,  in  particidar) 

londtf  exdaimed  sgaiiMil'  his  ptemoiAoa.    Instead  of 

^ndeavooring  to  win  them  ovar,  hotreirer,  he  widest 

the  breatrh^  by  imparting  to  the  King  an  impertmit 

seopdb  resfecth^  thern^    which  he   had  discovered 

whife  he  was  at  Rc«ie.    *  The  En^h  eedesiasfeics^' 

he  informed  his  Ma^y,  '^thou^  swoiP»  to  himy  wete 

siri)seqiient]y  dis|»ensed  from  their  oath,  and  swwn 

anew  to  ii»  BislOip  of  Bioine ;  sor  tiiat  hew^  hut  half 

l'  9 

V 

« 

^  *<  He  executed  all  things  tbereof,*'  nsiys  Caveudtsby  m  hk 
^Life  ef  IV^teey/  «*  sa  exactly  atid  wittily^  tbat  he  waa  hdd  ia 
peat  et^i/amAmkin  his  bdlaviow  thetedi^  and  alae  for  the  tnie 
and  faithful  deneanor  toward  hi&lord  andmaeti^r/' — **  Tbe  fame 
of  his  honesty  and  wisdom  came  to  the  King;. and  he  perceived 
no  Tess  by  his  wise  demeanors  in  those  receipts  and  governments, 
tilathehad  ef  ^ose  kuids,  aa  I  siiowed  you  before :  and  the  ceif- 
Aienc^.  that  he  hadtfaereia  wkb  tfaeKia^  csoaed  the  King  to 
s^iite  hii»  tO'  be  a  very  wise  man,  and  a  meet  inatrument  to  serve 
bia  Grace^  as  after  it  came  to  pass."  ( Wosdsworth's  *  Ecclesiat^ 
ticat  Biographi/^;  I.  466,  467.) 

t  tiis  residence,  indeed,  in  the  Le#  Countries  had  gfv^n  him 
an  opportunity  of  learnings  aad  a  constq^aeat  piepoBsesaioa  in 
ftvovr  o4  the  i^fm  doctiki^flb 
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their  king,  and*  they  but  half  his  subjects :  *  a  circum* 
stance,  as  Cromwell  justly  observed, '  alike  discreditable 
to  his  crown,  and  prejudicial  to  the  common  laws  of  his 
kingdom.'  He  farther  added,  that  *  his  Majesty  might 
accumulate  to  himself  great  riches,  nay,  as  much  as 
all  the  clergy  in  England  were  worth,  if  he  pleased 
to  take  the  occasion  which  now  offered.'  ^  To  this 
proposal  the  King  readily  listened ;  and  denmnding  a 
proof  of  his  assertions,  was  shown  by  Cromwell  the 
oath,  which  the  prelates  took  to  the  head  of  the 
church  at  their  consecration? ;  wherein  they  swore  to 

*  help,  retain,  and  defend  against  all  men  the  pope- 
dom of  Rome,  the  rules  of  the  holy  fitthers,  the  re* 
galities  of  St.  Peter,'  &c.  -&c.  '  In  the  transport  of  his 
joy,  Henry  embraced  the  bearer  of  this  welcome  in* 
formation ;  and  that  no  time  mi^ht  be  lost,  the  convo- 
cation being  then  sitting,  sent  him  with  his  signet 
to  acquaint  the  clergy,  that  they  had  fallen  into  ft 
pramunire.  Thus  deputed,  Cromwell  placed  himself 
among  the  bishops,  and  after  enlarging  upon  the  ex* 
tent  of  the  royal  authority,  and  the  obedience  due 
to  it  and  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  asserted  that 

•  the  clergy  had  violated  both,  by  acknowledging  the 
legatine  power  of  Wolsey  in  England,  and  by  their 
oaths  to  the  Pope;  by  which,  as  contrary  to  the  al* 
legiance  sworn  to  their  Sovereign,  they  had  forfeited 
to  the  crown  all  their  goods,  chattels,  lands,  posses* 
sions,  and  livings.'  The  bishops,  terrified  and  asto* 
nished  at  these  charges,  in  vain  attempted  to  excuse 
themselves,  and  to  deny  the  attestations.  »  Their  ac* 
cuser,  to  their  utter  confusion,  produced  before  them 
the  very  copy  of  the  oath  in  question :  upon  which 
the  two  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York  were 
obliged  to  make  his  Majesty  a  present  of  118,840/. 

This  transaction  took  place  in  1531;  and  Crom* 
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trell  soon  afterward  had  the  honour  of  knighthood 
conferred  upon  him,  was  made  Master  of  the  Jewel* 
Office  with  a  salary  of  fifty  pounds  per  ann.y  and 
sworn  of  the  privy^oundl. 

He  now  strenuously  exerted  his  mfluence  in  parliar 
*  ment,  and  with  the  King,  to  forward  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  parliament  favouring  his  designs,  in  153S 
an  act  was  passed  against  levjring  the  jinnaUSy  or 
*  First-Fruits,'  a  tax  imposed  by  the  Romish  court 
for  confirming  the  institution  to  benefices  and  the 
consecration  of  bishops.  And,  in  the  following  year» 
another  act  was  passed  against  all  appeals  to  Rome 
in .  causes  cognisable  in  the  English  ecclesiastical 
courts.  '  As  a^  recoilnpence  for  these  signal  services» 
Cromwell  was  made  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper,  and  Chan- 
cdlor  of  the  Exchequer.  ' 

In  1534,  he  was  &rther  appointed  Principal  Secre- 
tary of  State;  with'  which  office  he  held  that  of 
Master  of  the  RoUs,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was 
elected  Chancellor  of  Cambridge.  A  general  visita- 
tion of  the  University  followed  this  last  promotioi]^ 
when  the  several  colleges  surrendered  their  charters 
and  other  instruments  into  his  hands. 

To  complete  his  good  fortune,  Anne  Bolejoi,  an 
avowed  friend  to  the  Reformation,  having  been  so- 
lemnly crowned  Queen  of  England,  the  Pontiff  ex- 
communicated Henry  for  not  adhering  to  his  deci- 
sion in  favour  of  the  previous  marriage.  Cromwell 
waited  only  for  such  a  measure,  to  justify  those 
which  he  meditated  for  the  total  suppression  of  the 
papal  despotism  in  England.  Accordingly,  this  year 
the  parliament  enacted,  that  *  payments  to  the  Apos- 
tolic Chamber  of  every  description  should  be  abolished ; 
and  that  all  monasteries  should  be  subject  to  the  visi- 
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tatioii  and  gorenunent  of  the  ^Kji^  ddie;  <te  kr 
tst  patMdsig  heretics  was  altered  ht  their  fevdor; 
asd  it  was  declared  ta  he  110  hcresf  io  speak;  <n- wi^ 
against  the  Pope's  authoifty/  In  ^e^  t^^ulatkiai 
lOie  convocation,  likewise,  coaGHfeiL 

The  year  followiiig,  Crcmiwdl  wis  a{^M^ntedTia- 
tor-Genend  of  aS  the  monasfdries  and  other  convei^ 
taal'  communities  throughout  England;  and  in  Hak 
tap^ucity,  as  the  oflice  was  of  too  extensive  a  nature 
to  be  estecruted  h^  Inm  in  person,  he  WMtk^SteA  ih^ 
{Hities;  who  have  heen  charged  b^  tiie  Romaiifta  widi 
great  eKces^es  in  itik  ei^rdse  of  their  ccttuaittioiia. 
But  fittle  credit  is  due  to  the  legei^  of  writevi^wbb 
would  not  fistil  to  bliaclen  the  d^MiM»^  of  sadi  aa 
Exposed  the  scento  of  hn]|^urity  aad  ^ppKsltM  fmsf- 
tised  in  their  religious  houses^ 

The  Eong,  from  the  mformatiott  da%  hid  tadB>re 
him  conoemib^  the  scanAktou^  lives  of  themofdcs  aal 
friars,  now  juc^ed  it  necessary  to  sAow  that  ChMifWteft 
enjoyed  his  entire  confidence.*  He  Aere&rir  gia^ 
Mm  the  custody  of  the  FWvj^-Seai^  Jidy  %  15S«  J  ^ 
the  muth  of  the  same  movAh  created  him  tf  peer,  hjr 
the  title  of  Baron  CromrweD  of  Ofeeham  hi  Bullaadt 
«hire ;  and  nnte  days  idterwaMl  advanced  Mm^  to  a 
£giiity  previoufdy  unknown^  in  'ffie  fehigdom,  Ukai  4£ 
Vicar-General  and  Vicegerent  over  aff  the*  spiritu- 
ality tinder  his  Majesty,  as  '  Supreme  Head  ef  ^e 
Church.'  This  aj^ixitment  gave  him  precedcinee  aett 
to  the  reyaf  £unily>  subjiected  all  ecdesiaslSeal  eames 
to  his  jurisdiction,  and  entitled'  hun  to  a  seat  m  llbb 

*  When  he  first  came  to  coorti  Sir  Thomas  More  advised  him^ 
to  *  tell  the  Kingi  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  not  .what  he  wa^ 
a&le  to  do.'  But  such  ministers,  usually,  are  not  long  favourites. 
CromweH  does  not  appear  to  have  rigidly  followed  (^«^ce. 
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MiiFOC^tira,  Bi  the  Ejagf 9  r^resentatire,  above  the 

Only  a  short  time,  hoirever,  before  Cromwell's  de* 
motion  to  thk  io^rtant  function,  an  event  had  taken 
place  wbich  mf^t  have  proved  fistal  to  the  Refor* 
nodon,  if  Henrj's  hope  of  plunder  (to  accrue  from  the 
suj^ressipn  of  the  monasteries)  had  not  overcome  his 
inward  attacfammt  to  the  Romish  Mth.  Having  .in* 
dnlged  a  passion  for  Jane  Seymour,  who  would  not 
Ikbm  to  hun  upon  any  other  terms  than  those  of 
ascending  the  throne,  he  i^couraged  an  accusation  of 
moontinence  against  his  lately  beloved  Anne  Boleyn^ 

feiuided  solely  on  some  perBoiial  levities  in  her  conduct ; 
upon  which  charge  she  was  rigidly  tried^  unjustly  con«- 
daDHed,  and  tynmnically  put  to  death  May  19, 1586. 
And,  that  no  doubt  might  remain  of  his  real  naotive^ 
ha  married  his  new  favourite  the  next  day.  This 
wroltttion  revived  the  lu^ies  of  the  Popish  party,  and 
cMiged  Lord  Cromwell  to  proceed  with  great  caution 
in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  his  high  office.  Yefc 
he  ventured,  this  year,  to  publish  some  arddes 
of  rdigion,  which  differed  in  many  essential  pointi 
bom  those  of  the  self-named  ^  Catholic '  Church.  The 
seven  sacraments  of  that  communion  were  reduced  to 
th|^.  Baptism,  Penance,  and  the  Eucharist.  TfaeBiUe^ 
with  ibe  ApostoEc,  Nicene,  and  Athanasian  Creeds^ 
was  made  the  standard  of  the  public  rdigion,  and 
the  doctrine  €i  Purgatory  was  declared  to  be  doubtfiiL 
The  ekrgy,  Kkewise,  were  injoined  to  preach  up  the 
tUng^s  supremacy,  and  to  prevent  offerings  of  incense 
and  knedfing  to  images,  lest  the  peqde  should  be  fed 
away  by  idolatry  and  superstition. 

Wfi  next  cpre  was,  to  encourage  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  mto  English;  and  of  thist  when  acowk 
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plished^  he  ordered  a  copy,  provided  in  every  porisb 
at  the  expense  of  the  minister  and  the  parishioner^ 
to  be  placed  in  the  churches  for  the  inspection  of 
persons  of  every  rank,  as  well  laymen  as  dergy. 
Parents  and  guardians  of  youth  were,  also,  ordered 
to  teach  them  "  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
the  Ten  Commandments,  in  the  vulgar  tongue."* 

As  these  measures  dkectly  struck  at  the  root  of 
the  Romish  reKgion  and  menaced  it's  speedy  extir- 
pation, a  formidable  party,  headed  by   the  Popish 
clergy,  excited  insurrections  in  diflferent  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  the  rebels  of  Yorkshire  had  even  tiie 
insolence  to  demand,  that  Lord  Cromwell  should  be 
brought  to  condign  punishment,  as  one  of  the  sub- 
verters  of  the  good  laws  of  the  realm.     But  these 
disturbances  wete  so  far  from  alienating  the  royal  aJP- 
fection,^  that  in  1537  he  was  constituted  Chief  Jus- 
tice in  Eyre  of  all  the  forests  north  of  the  Trent ;  and, 
oil' the  twenty-sixth  of  August  ^in  the  same  year,  hi-  " 
stalled  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  Dean  of  the  cathe-  * 
dral  church  of  Wells.     In  the  year  following,  he  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  the  castle  and  lordship  of  Okeham 
in  the  county  of  Rutland,  and  was  made  Constable  of 
Carisbrook  Castle  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  in  1539 
was  farther  rewarded,  for  his  instrumentality  in  pull- 
ing down  the  monasteries,  with  many  noble  manors  and 
estates,  which  had  formeriy  been  the  property  of  those 
dissolved  houses,  and  advanced  to  the  dignities  of  Earr 
of  Essex  and  Lord  High  Chamberlain  of  England. 
•  These  honours  drew  down  upon  him  an  additional 
weight  of  envy  and  ill-will:   for,  beside  the  general 


*  He,  likewise,  issued  some  important  injunctions  upon  the 
sMence  of  the  clergy,  the  keeping  of  registers,  &c. 
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£^ike  of  the  old  aristocracy,  of  the  ancient  familj 
(tf  Bourchier  (the  last  Earl  of  Essex,  who  had  broken 
his  neck  by  a  fall  from  an  unruly  horse)  there  still  re- 
makied  several  branches,  who  might  justjiy  think  them- 
selves entitled  to  the  extinct  earldom.  The  chamber- 
kiaship,  also^  had  been  for  many  generations  heredi- 
tary in  the  family  of  the  De  Veres,  Earls  of  Oxford ; 
and  it's  members  could  not  but  be  highly  incensed 
against  him,  for  thus  intercepting  what  their  nobler 
ancestors  had  so. long  enjoyed.^  On  the  same  day 
]&ewise  that  he  was  created  Earl  of  Essex,  his  son 
Gregory  was  made.  Baron  Cromwell  of  Okeham,  and 
put  in  commission  with  others  to  sell  the  abbey-lands 
at  twaity  years'  purchase ;  a  measure,  which  Cromwell 
^vjsed  the  King  to  adopt,  as  the  surest  way  to  stop 
the  damors  of  the  people,  and  to  induce  their  ac- 
quiescence ia  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries. 

Ifitherto  his  prosperity  had  continued  uninter- 
rupted ;  but  such  is  the  uncertainty  of  human  events, 
that  his  ruin  was  occasioned  by  the  very  precaution, 
which  he  took  to  seciu^e  his  power!  In  1537,  died 
Queai  Jane  Seymour,  two  days  after  the  birth  of  a 
son,  named  Edward ;  and  Henry  having  subsequently 
overcome  his  real  grief  for  the  loss  of  this  favourite 
wife,  in  1539  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  a  German 
alliance ;  hoping,  as  the  Lutheran  princes  were  ex- 
tremely disgusted  with  the.  Emperor's  persecution  of 
their  religion,  by  matching  himself  into  one  of  their 
families^  to.  renew  an  amity  Vhich  might  in.  future 

•  -         -  ™  •  ■ 

*  He  had,  farther,  made  himself  odious  to  the  friends  of  law  and 
justice,-,  by  his  arbitrary  proceedings  in  procuring  bills  from  par- 
liament fdr  the  condemnation  of  persons  unheard,  on  a  charge  of 
treason ;  by  which,  among  others,  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  and 
(th^  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  both  of  the  blood-royal,  were  senr 
tenced  to  death* 
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promote  his  political  iriews.  This  indiBAld^  Cttmi^ 
wen  joyfaSif  seconded ;  and  as  he  pereeired  thiKt  fitoem 
ef  his  bitterest  enemies,  particttkriy  GftrdxMr,  Bisb6p 
of  Winohestec,  began  to  be  more  in  favour  at  oofuH 
than  himself,  he  exerted  his  utmost  endeavoiffs  to 
bring  about  a  marriage  between  the  King  and  Anne 
of  Cleves :  naturally  imagining,  that  a  Queen  of  hit 
jown  making  would  powerfolly  support  his  interest  at 
court.  Alas !  when  Henry  saw  his  intended  bride,  he 
pronounced  her  '  a  great  Flanders  mare,*  and  da^ 
clared  that  he  could  never  bear  her  any  affection. 
He  married  her  indeed,  and  for  some  time  conti- 
nued to  her  his  attentions,  seeming  even  to  repose  his 
usual  confidence  in  Cromwell ;  but,  though  he  exerted 
this  command  over  his  temper,  his  latent  dissatisfiuN' 
tion  was  ready  to  break  forth  the  very  first  q^rtDu- 
nity :  nor  was  it  long  before  an  occasion  offered,  whidi 
enabled  him  at  once  to  gratify  his  resentment,  and  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  his  subjects."* 

The  Catholics,  who  detested  Crmnwell  for  his  ao^ 
tivity  in  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses,  en- 
couraged by  the  Duke  df  Norfolk  and  the  ffistop  of 
Winchester,  had  raised  so  violent  a  clamor  against 
him,  that  Henry,  who  was  now  conrting  thdr  fii^ 
vow  with  a  view  of  marrying  the  Duke's  mtos, 
Katharine  Howard,  if  by  any  means  he  could  pro* 
cure  a  divorce  from  the  Princess  of  Cleves,  read£bf 
resdved  to  sacrifice  his  minister  to  their  revenge. 
Tliis  <Hvorce  Norfolk  and  Gardin^  undertook  to 
accomplish,  if  Cromwell  were  previously  removed. 

*  The  nation  in  general  was  highly  incensed  againef  Croiaw^ 
for  his  hating  recently  obtained  a  subud  j  of  fotu*  shillings  in  the 
pound  from  the  clergy,  and  a  tenth  and  a  fifteenth  fiom  tiie 
hky^  notwithstanding  the  immenge  sums  which  had  flowed  kM 
the  treasury  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries. 
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Aeociri&ngly»  on  tiie  tenth  of  June  1540,  the  formel" 
obtamed  a  oommission  to  arr^t  him  at  the  council-^ 
board;  From  th^  pakce  he  was  carried  to  the  Tower, 
without  knowmg  either  his  accusers,  or  the  crimes  with 
which  he  was  charged ;  though  from  his  first  commit* 
vaeaat,  he  entertained  no  doubt  of  a  design  having 
been  kdd  against  his  life,  as  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  had 
always  been  his  professed  enemy. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  the  same  month,  a  bill  of 
attainder  i^;ainst  him  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  was  accused  of  heresy  and  treason ;  of 
having  set  at  liberty  persons  convicted  of  misprision 
tif  treascm,  without  the  3overeign's  assent ;  oi  having 
I'eceived  toibes;  and  of  having  granted  licences  to 
carty  com^  monefy,  horses,  and  other  things  out  of 
Ibe  kingdom,  contrary  to  the  royal  proclamation. 
But  what  Mly  displayed  the  spirit  of  the  party,  was 
the  charge  of  his  having  dispersed  many  erroneous 
hocks,  hostile  to  the  belief  of  the  sacraments,  among 
flie  King^s  subjects.  Several  other  imputations,  equally 
fiivolous,  were  alleged  against  him :  but  though  he 
had  established  his  innocence  by  letters  addressed  to 
Henry  during  his  confinement,  when  brought  to  his 
trial,  he  was  not  suffered  to  speak  in  his  own  defence^ 
and  the  faiU  of  attaind^  passed  both  Houses. 

^  It  is  phin  to  perceive,"  says'  Burnet,  ^*  that  most 
of  the  articles  of  his  impeachment  related  to  orders 
and  dffections  he  had  given,  for  which  it  is  very  pro* 
bable  he  had  the  Kmg^s  warrant.  And  for  the 
matter  of  heresy,  the  King  had  proceeded  so  &r  to- 
ward a  reformation,  that  what  he  did  that  way  was 
m  all  probability  done  by  the  Ring^s  orders :  but  the 
King  now  fiilling  from  these  things,  It  was  tfaoi]^t 
they  intended  to  stifle  him  by  sudti  an  attainder,  that 

TOL.  I.  o 
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he  might -Bot  cBacover  tfa?  i^caset  <}cdwB  or  4im(tiem 
he  bad  given  him  &r  Im  own  judUSoiitianv  fW,  tbe 
particulars  of  hnbery  aad  extortioii,  with  whi^  he 
was  also  charged,  ibey  being  mentioned  in  genQtat 
expressions  seem  onlf  cast  into  the  heap  to  defiune 
him.  But  for  treftsonaUe  w<H»l8|»  which  were  alli^ped 
^^nst  faimy  it  was  gaieraUy  tbou^t  that  thQr  weie 
a  contrivance  of  his  enemies ;  since  it  Memed  a  tbmg 
▼erjextravBganty  for  b,  favpnrite  in  the  faei^t  of  his 
gpi^eatoes^  to  talk  so  ruddy,  thi^  if  he  had  hefii  guittjir 
of  it.  Bedlam  was  a  fitter  place  &r  hib  iMitdont  thatt 
the  Tower.  Nor  was  it  Judged  likely  thftt»  be  imr^ 
ing  such  great  and  watchful  enemies  at  courts  nQif 
such  discourses  should  havQ  lain  so  long  secret  i  or^ 
if  they  ^ad  come  to  the  Kingy  l^owledge,  he  mm 
not  a  prince  of  such  a  temper  as  to  have  foi^g^vett^ 
much  less  employed  and  advaiiced  a  man.  after  aiicil 
discourses*  And  to  think  that,  dmii^  fifteen  nliaitfbs^ 
after  the  words  were  said  to  have  beat  tyidce*,  liontf 
would  have  had  the  zeal  for  1^  l^big,  or  the  malioe 
to  CromweU  to  repeid^  theqa,  wi^re  tibiags  itbat  could 
not  be  beUeved.**  .  ■       , 

The  £arl  of  Essex  had,  in  his  Haii,  the  comflMRt 
fete*  of  disgraced  ministers:  he  was  finsaken  hf 
Ms  friends,  and  iinsuited  by  his  enemies.  Ai^chlttsJH^ 
Cranmer  alone  did  not  abandon  him  in  his  distress, 
but  wrote  to  the  King  very  waim^  in  his  behalf: 
*^  Who  cannot  but  be  sqrrowfiil  and  ao^^eed^  ^s^t  ha 
should  be  a  traitor  against  your  Majesty ;  he,  thiU:^ 
was  so  advanced  by  your  Majesty,;  he,  whose  surety 
was  only  by  your  Majesty ;  he,  who .  loved  your 
M^^ty  (as  I  ever  thought)  no  less  than  God ;  he,r 

-  • 

*^  A  fate  however,  from  which  his  own  fidelity  had  ten  yean^ 
iMBfiNre.sxeDiptied  Wobeyi 
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wll0  ^fltildied  always  to  set  forward  whatsoev^  was 
yotor  Majesty*^  will  and  pleasure ;  he  that  cared  for 
no  man's  displeasure  to  serve  your  Majesty ;  he  that 
was  sueh  a  setvatit  (in  my  judgement)  in  wisdom, 
^Bligence,  faithfidnes^  and  experience^  as  no  prince, 
in  this  reidfn  evet  had ;  he  that  was  so  irigilant  to , 
preserve  your  Majesty  fh>m  aU  treasons^  that  few 
could  be  so  seci^y  conceived,  but  he  detected  the 
same  in  the  begintiing  ?    If  the   noMe  princes  of  ^ 
hippy  memory.  King  John,  Henry  XL,  and  Richard 
n*,  had  hiMl  such  a  councillor  adtK>ut  them,  I  suppose, 
they  should  never  have  been  so  traitorously  aban- 
doned and  overthrown,  as  those  good  princes  were.^. 
He  himself,  likewise,  concluded  a  very  humble  letter , 
to  his  royal  master  ih  those  affecting  terms;  ^  Written, 
with  the  quaking  hand,  and  most  sorrowful  heart,  of, 
your  most  sctfrowftd  subjecf"   The  King  had  it  thrice 
vead  to  hinf,  but  without  changing  h&;  purpose. 

The  Puke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  rest  of  the  Pop^ 
party,  baffling  every  application  in  his  favour>  in  pur** 
suanM  of  his  attainder  he  was  sentenced  to  be  be- 
headed  on  Tower-Hill,  July  28, 1540.  Upon  the 
scafibld^  in  tenderness  to  his  son,  he  suppressed  all 

• 

complaints  against  his  enemies ;  and  instead  of  vindi-- 
eating  himself,  by  »  happy  turn  of  thought  acknow- 
ledged *  that  he  had  offended  God  by  his  sins,  and 
had  thus  merited  death/  Havings  then  prayod  for 
the  King.' and  the  Prince,  and  assured  tte  peofd^ 

that  he  died  in  the  catholic  faith,^  after  a  short  time 

*  .That  under  thie  expr^sJon  he  intended  to  characterise 
the  Reforfned  Doctrine  is  r^onfirmed  (against  the  aK^rtioofr, 
of  Popish  authors)  by  his  praying  in  English,  and  toQpd 
through  Christ,  without  any  invocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  or 
of  the  Saints. 
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passed  in  private  devotion  he  gave  the  s^al  to  the 
executioner,  who  being  either  unskilM  or  timid 
cruellj  mangled  his  unfortunate  victim. 

Thus  fell  Thomas  CromweU,  Earl  of  Essex:  a 
statesman  of  eminent  abilities,  joined  with  uncommon 
application  to  business,  who  had  the  public  welfiEU^ 
deeply  at  heart,  and  invariably  pursued  it  with  the 
utmost  vigour  and  perseverance ;  though  he  some- 
times extended  the  royal  perogative,  at  the  expense 
of  dvil  liberty.  In  his  person  he  was  comely,  in  his 
deportment  manly  and  gracefiil,  and  in  his  general 
character  exempt  from  pride  and  arrogance.  Cour- 
teous and  affable  to  all  persons,*  to  the  poor  and  the 
distressed  he  was  remarkably  charitable^  no  less 
than  two  hundred  persons  being  fed  twice  every  day 
at  his  door.  To  his  dependents,  and  domestics,  he 
was  a  kind  and  liberal  master ;  and  £3r  his  gratitude 
to  those,  who  had  befriended  him  in  his  humbler 
fortunes,  he  was  an  example  singularly  worthy  of 
imitation. 

Though  it  is  perfectly  in  the  moral  order  of  thmgs^ 
that  the  instrument  of  a  tyrant  should  die  by  tyranny, 
yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  detestation  of  the 
merciless  despot,  who  could  thus  sacrifice  to  his 
c^rice  or  his  convenience  one,  whose  greatest  &ult 
was  having  served  him  too  well. 

His  son,  soon  after  his  death,  was  created  Lord 
Cromwell ;  and  the  title  continued  in  his  family  for 
several  generations. 

*  Stowe  the  historian,  howerer,  mentions  an  instance  of  bis 
abuse  of  power,  in  taking  away  a  piece  of  ground  from  faiv 
father  without  recompence,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  garden  oi 
his  great  house  in  Throgmorton«8treet« 
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DUKE  OF  NORFOLK.* 


[1473—1554.] 


A  HIS  nobleman  having  gained  a  brief  ascendency 
in  the  state  upon  the  fall  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and 
the  elevation  of  his  niece  Katharine  Howard  to  the 
throne,  is  here  introduced,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving a  regular  series  of  historical  facts  from  the 
accession  to  the  death  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  progenitor  of  this  illustrious  family  was  John 
Howard,  created  Duke  of  Norfolk  by  Richard  III. 
in  1483,  who  fell  at  Bosworth.  His  son  Thomas, 
who  had  been  created  at  the  same  time  Earl  of 
Sinrey,  forfeited  his  title  on  the  accession  of  Henry 
VlL ;  though  in  the  fourth  year  of  that  Prince's  reign 
be  was  permitted  to  resume  it,  and  to  take  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Peers.  In  1499  he  was  made  Lord- 
Treasurer,  about  which  time  his  two  sons,  Thomas 
and  Edward,!  began  to  be  known  at  court :  and  in 

*  Authorities.  Biographia  Britannka^  Rapin's  History 
of  England^  and  Salmon's  Chronological  Historian. 

f  This  gallant  officer  in  1492  disco?ered  a  strong  inclination  > 
for  the  sea-service,  having  embarked  as  a  volunteer  on  board 
the  fleet  sent  under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Poyniogs  to 
aasist  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  against  bis  rebel)iovu»  subjects. 
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the  first  year  of  Heniy  VIII.  he  was  fiother  appointed 
Earl  MarsbaL    He  attended  the  King,  likewise,  at 

»  ■  »         .    - 

For  his  signal  bravery  during  tlie  expedition^  he  received  the  bo» 
nour  of  knighthood,  und  was  appointed  by  Henry  VIIL  upon  hit, 
accession  to  be  his  Standards-bearer,  a^veiy- distinguished  office 
in  those  days. 

In  1511,  through  the  interest  of  his  father,  who  was  then  of  the 
privy-council,  he  was  commtssroned  by  the  King  with  two  ships 
to  clear  the  narrow  seas  of  Scottish  pirates,  the  most  notorious 
of  whom  was  Sir  Andrew  Barton,  acting  (as  it  was  suspected) 
under  the  impulse  of  Jam^  IV.  of  Scotland.  Upon  this  occa-r 
sion  his  eldest  brother,  then  Sir  Thomas  Howard,  served  under 
him,  and  had  the  honour  of  engaging  the  ship  commanded 
^y  Barton,  who  was  killed  in  the.  engagement,  whHe  Sir  Bdward 
tbok  her  companion,  and  both  were  triumphantly  brought  inta^ 
tl^e  Thames. 

^  The  year  following,  Sir  Edward  was  made  Lord  High* 
-Admnral  of  Ei^land,  and  performed  embeBt  service^  against 
ifae  French,  with  whom  Henry  was  then  at  war ;  particulaorlj  ia 
1513,  when  with  forty 'two  ships  of  the  line  he  compelled  the 
en^ipy's  fleet. to  take  shelter  in  the  harbour  of  Brest.  Upon 
deceiving  information  of  this  event,  the  King  of  France  ordered 
.Pregent,  one  of  bis  ablest  naval  officers,  to  sail  from  Teukm 
with  a  squ^drpi^  of  galleys^  effect  a  junction  ^Hh  |be  Srest 
'fleet,  and  ofier  battle  to  the  enemy.  The  English  Admiral,  in 
consequence,  formed  a  plan  for  burning  the  French  ships  in  the 
harbour  before  Pregent's  arrival :  and  wishing  to  give  the  King 
khe  honour  of  commanding  in  person  at  the  exe^utioik  ef  so 
splendid  an  enterprise,  wrote  home  to  that  e&ct.  But  his 
letter  being  laid  before  the  council,  it  was  pronounced  iapni- 
dent,  to  advise  the  Sovereign  to  venture  his  royal  person  in 
such  a  dangerous  attempt;  and  an  answer  was  returned  to 
Sir  Edward  couched  in  terms  of  angry  reproof,  ordering  him  to 
do  his  duty,  and  not  to  seek  excuses.  Deeply  mortified  by 
this  unexpected  and  undeserved  rebuke,  and  in  <^die^e  to  his 
constant  maxim,  that  *  a  semnan  never  did  gopd,  wiio  was  not 
tesblute  to  a  degree  of  madness/  he  with  ifteen  hundred  mea 
attempted  to  force  the  harbouv  in  boats;  but  the  French 'to 
the  number  of  ten  thousand  lioing  the  shore,  he  abandkmed  Jiis 
project,  to  en^gie  in  another  o/  equal  bravery  and  e4|aaltomM^« 
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die  sieges  of  TcsDuemle  and  Toumay ;  and,  upon 
retnra  to  England  in  15ia»  i&feafted  the  Scots  in  the 
cdebvated  battle  of  Flodden^Field^  JamealY*  thcdr 
sovereign  having  fidfen  in  the  actlen.^  In  ooasidera-' 
tian  of  these  semoes,  the  Diikedom  of  Nov&lk  was 
confieired  upon  him  in  1514,  and  his  eldest  son  was 
HI  the  same  year  created  Earl  of  Surrey. 

A  peace  howevev  being  at  this  time  concluded 
ifkh  France,  the  new  Earl  had  no  opportonity  of 
exercising  his  mflitary  talents  till  15105  whto  -  the 
afiairs  of  Ireland  requiring  the  presence  of  an  able 
gCTcral  to  queQ  the  insurrections  and  feuds  of  the* 
clA^  he  was  appointed  Loid  Deputy  of  that  king* 
ddm.  This  office  he  ex:ecated  with  so  much  vigour 
and  address,  that  without  proeeedmg  to  any  excessive 
swerities^  he  aajqfiiessed  the  rebellion  ci  the  Earl  of 
DiammA,  hnmUbd  the  O'Neals  and  the  O^Cajtfohs 
and  coM^betf ly  restored  the  piMic  tranquilfity. 

Haviog  received  intelligence,  that  Pregent  had  arrived  with  six 
galleys  and  four  tenders  in  Conquete  Bay,  and  was  watching  an 
c^ortunitj  to  get  into  Brest,  he  manned  his  only  two  galleys 
wi^Aome  of  his  bravest  men,  and  with  two  row-barges  and 
tvo  tenders  entered  the  bay.  A  brisk  gal9  soon  bringiiqp 
them  alongside*  of  the  enemy,  Sir  Edward  resolutely  boarded 
one  >  of  the  hostile  galleys,  accompanied  only  by  eighteen  Eng- 
lishmen  and  one  Spaniard :  when  the  grapplihg-tackle  unfortu- 
aately  either  slipping,  or  being  cut  away>  his  vessel  was  turned 
uJki^  and  he  and  his-  ftw  heroic  foilow^ois,  disdaining  to  sub-' 
mit,  w^na  pushed  overboard  and  perished^  He  was  succeeded 
in  his  office  by  his  eldest  brothev  Sir  Thomas,  who  revenged 
his  death  upon  the  French,  by  clearing  the  seas  so  effectu* 
ally  of  their  sliips,  that  not  a  vessel  durst  make  it's  appearance. 
He,  also,  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Bretagne;  and.  for  this  and 
otber  services  was,  as  dbove  stated,  created  Easi  of  Surrey 
in  1^14^ 

*  His  eldest  son  Thomas,  the  subject  of  the  present  Memoir, 
and  Edmund  his  third,  «erved  under  him  in  this  battle. 
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In  1522,  he  was  recalled  to  take  the  command  of 
the  combined  fleets  of  Henry  YIII.  and  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y .  against  France.  On  his  first  expeditioii 
to  the  enemy's  coast,  he  landed  some  troops  at  Cher-* 
burg,  and  ravaged  all  the  adjacent  country.  Shortilj 
afterward,  he  mvaded  Bretagne;  and  having  takea 
and  pillaged  the  town  of  Morlaix,  and  burnt  seven* 
teen  sail  of  French  ships,  returned  to  Southampton 
with  a  considerable  booty.  There  he  found  Charles  V., 
after  a  short  visit  to  Henry,  waiting  to  embark  for 
Spain.  Consigning  the  fleets  therefore  to  the  care 
of  his  Vice- Admiral  Sir  WilUam  Fits- Williams,  sub- 
sequentiiy  Earl  of  Southampton,  with  cruising  o^ers» 
be  himself  in  his  own  ship  conv^ed  the  Emperoi:  to' 
the  port  of  St.  Andero  in  Biscay. 

In  the  year  following,  upon  his  &ther's  resignation, 
he  was  made  Lord  High  Treasurer;  and  was  dso 
nominated  General  of  the  army  then  pr^Muring  to 
invade  Scotland.  In  this  capacity  he  made  such 
devastation  in  the  shires  of  Tweedale  and  March, 
that  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
then  Regent  of  that  kingdom  for  James  Y .,  waa  glad 
to  beg  a  truce  of  the  English  Monarch.  About  tiie 
same  lime,  likewise,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  died,  upon 
which  his  son  was  made  Earl  Marshal  in  his  stead. 

Jn  ld§l4,  he  attended  the  King  to  France,  and 
was  sent  Embassador  extraordinary  to  Francis  L, 
upon  the  occasion  of  that  Monarch's  intended  inter- 
view with  the  Pope.  For  many  subsequent  y^^ars, 
his  life  was  principally  distinguished  by  the  steady 
resistance,  which  he  opposed  to  Cromwell's  admini-' 
stration :  but  when  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries 
had  in  1537  caused  an  open  rebellion  in  the  North, 
under  the  name  of  Hhe  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,'  hQ 

Ay-  r-px 
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was  again  called  forth  to  assist  the  Eaii  of  Shrev^s- 
bury,  who  had  the  chief  command  in  su^iessu^ 
it;  and  thenceforwa]:d»  in  his  quality  of  a  courtier^ 
he  appears  to  have  set  every  engine  at  work  to  ruin 
CromwelL  This  object,  through  the  female  influence 
of  his  niece  Queen  Katharine  Howard,  and  the  co- 
^^ration  of  Gardiner  Bishop  of  Winchester,  he  finaHj 
^KXMHx^lished ;  after  which,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
Popish  party,  he  excited  the  King  to  revive  the  per* 
secution  of  heretics,  and  to  enforce  the  observance 
of  the  ^  Six  Bloody  Artades '  of  religion.  A  pbt 
likewise  was  concerted  to  take  off  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer,  the  only  champion  of  the  Reformaticm  still 
countenanced  at  court,  of  which  a  more  ample  account 
will  be  given  in  the  Life  of  that  illustrious  prelate. 

The  last  military  service  performed  by  the  Duke 
of  Ncnfolk,  whom  Henry  denominated  *  the  Scourge 
of  the  Scots,'  was  his  commanding  an  army  against 
that  nation  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1542; 
when  he  again  displayed  fresh  proofs  of  his  talents 
and  bravery. 

But  the  discovery  of  the  Queen's  incontinence, 
which  was  followed  by  her  conviction  and  execu- 
tion in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  had  giVen  his 
enemies  an  opportunity,  during  his  absence  in  Scot- 
land, of  filling  the  royal  mind  (now  grown,  through 
iU-health,  peculiarly  susceptiUe)  with  alarming  sus- 
picions. It  was  suggested,  that  Norfolk  was  a 
popular  man;  and  that  he,  and  his  son  Henry 
Earl  of  Surrey,  had  formed  a  design  to  seize  the 
person  of  the  King,  to  engross  the  administration  of 
the  government^  and  probably  upon  the  strength  of 
the  statute  declaring  the  issue  of  Anne  Bolejn  {Ul- 
timate to  set  aside  the  succession.    Considering  the 
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mflueoce  ei  those  two  noblemen  mth  the  adhereaW 
oi  the  Fdpisb  re%ion,  ^ho  formed  the  majofStf 
thrcnigfa<>ut  the  kn^dom^  a  prince  less^  subfecA  la 
jeeiBusy  than  Henrj  would  natu^allj  have  kept  » 
watchful  eje  mer  them,  especially  as^  the  t>uke  had 
the  chief  coaunand  of  the  army. 

*  Acccfirdkigly,  upon  his  return  &om  Scotland,  Norfolk 
fbttiid  a  visiMe  alteratidn  in  his  Sbveteign'^  condck*!;. 

He  was  no  longer  summoned  to  attend  the  cal»net- 
eouDcil ;    and  haraig  prirvatdy  com|dmned  to  hit 

mistress  of  this  ne^ct,  she  had  the  baseness  to  ad^ 

dace  these  ixuirmurs  with  some  other  triflang^  apeeckea 

n^ade  to  her  in  conlGidence,  amomiting  cdlectireLy  to 

nothing  more  than  the  innocent  nepbdngs  of  a  slighted 

courtier  ki  evidence  against  him.    Unfortunatdy  fi)r 

the  EasEl  of  Surrey,  he  had  iQi!equently  expressed  his 

detsstetioii  of  this  woman,  and  she  now  scrupled  no 

feigems  to  acxmnphsh  his  ruin.     A  quarrel  fikewiise 

subsisted  between  the  Duke  and  his  Duchess,  on  ad-i 

count  of  his  open  infidelity  to  the  marriage-bed,  which 

she  had  the  cruelty  to  revenge  by  joinings  his  avowed 

estfliBied.     In  consequence  of  their  infiarmattonsi,  the 

Duke  and  his^son  were  arrested  ftnr  high-treason,  and 

coinmatted  to  the  Tower.    Here'  the  former,  accosd<i 

11^  to  Meaxy's  usual  custom,  was  treated  with  ex« 

tteme  rigomv  bei^  obfiged  to  petition  the  council  to 

be  allowed  the  ose  of  sraie  books ;  and  at  length,  in 

the  course  of  hia  coniineiAeiit,  to  solicit  evto  a  chaoBge 

of  i^eeta :  so  little  regard  did  that  unfeeUng  JVfoaardi 

show  to  the  high  rank  and  sigciali  merit  of  an  old 

and  faithfiil  servant !    . 

With  the  hope  of  ditaining  a  pardon,  or  at  least  fur-^ 

ther  indulgences  in  his  ccmfinement,  Noififolk  tnbaviy 

made  his  submission  to  the  King,  imd  signed  a  con« 
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ftssion  which  hastened  the  fiite  of  ins  son,  addiow^ 
ledging  it  as  his  greatest  crime,  that  he  had  con* 
sealed  the  manner  in  which  Surrey  bore  his  coat  of 
arms.*    The  EarFs  half-sister  the  Duchess  of  Bich- 


*  Surrey,  it  appears,  quartered  the  arms  of  England  witk 
those  of  Norfolk,  as  a  descendent  of  Edward  IV. ;  his  mother, 
the  Duke's  first  wife,  having  been  the  daughter  of  that  monarch. 

This  accomplished  nobleman  was  not  less  valiant  than  learned. 
A  lover  of  the  Muses,  and  a  reformer  of  English  poetry,  in. 
the  tenderness  and  elegance  of  his  verses  he  excelled  all  th« 
writers  of  his  time.  The  fair  Geraldine,  the  fame  of  whose 
beauty  was  raised  by  his  pen  and  his  lance,  has  been  proved  by 
Mr.  Walpole  (from  a  coincidence  of  many  circumstances)  to 
have  been  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  Gerald  Fitzgerald 
Earl  of  Kildare,  by  Margaret  daughter  of  Thomas  Grey  Mar- 
quis of  Dorset,  and  to  have  been  the  third  wife  of  Edward 
Clinton  Earl  of  Lincoln.  His  *  3ongs  and  Sonnettes,'  though 
comparatively  little  known  at  present,  were  in  high  reputatioa 
jUDong  his  contemporaries.  They  have  been  praised  (says  An- 
derson) by  Leland,  Sydney,  Turberville,'  Puttenham,  Church- 
yard, and  Drayton ;  and  more  recently  by  Dryden,  and  Waller^ 
and  Fenton,  and  Po^e;  They,  are  chiefly  amatory  and  senti- 
mental, but  in  nature  and  sensibility  they  equal  the  best  love- 
verses  in  our  language ;  and  in  harmony  of  language,  perspicuity 
6(  expression,  and  facility  of  phraseology,  approach  very  nearly 
to  the  productions  of  the  present  age. 

'  Not  merely  the  poet  of  idleness  and  gallantry,  however,  he  was 
fitted' both  by  nature  and  study  for  the  more  solid  and  laborious 
parts  of  literature.  His  versions  of  the  iBcclesiastes,  and  a  few 
of  the  Psalms,  prove  him  to  have  been  a  friend  to  the  Reforma- 
tion. He  translated,  also,  the  second  and  fourth  books  of  the 
JBneid  into  blank  verse;  and  these  are  the  first  compositions 
extant,  in  that  measure,  in  the  English  language.  But  if  he 
deserves  our  admiration  and  gratitude,  for  his  having  first 
contributed  to  polish  and  refine  that  language,  still  more  is  he 
entitled  to  them  for  his  ready  and  liberal  patronage  of  dis- 
tressed men  of  merit. 

He  was  at  once,  indeed,  the  hero  of  romance,  and  the  practical 
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jnond,  and  his  steprinother  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk, 
used  their  joint  endeavours  to  cut  off  this  unfortunate 

soldier.  His  superiority  in  the  accomplishments  of  chivalry  was 
proved  at  a  tournament  held  by  him  at  Florence,  in  honour  of  his 
Geraldine,  and  at  another  exhibited  at  Windsor  in  the  King's 
presence  in  1540.  His  condemnation  appears  to  have  been  occa* 
sioned  by  his  talents,  his  popularity,  his  high  spirit,  a  suspicion  of 
his  intending  to  marry  the  Princess  Mary  with  a  view  of  obtain* 
ing  the  crown,  but  above  all,  by  a  hatred  treasured  in  the  King's 
breast  against  the  relations  of  Katharine  Howard.  (For  a  more 
particular  account  of  this  illustrious  man,  see  Walpole's  *  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors,'  and  Warton's  *  History  of  Poetry.') 

^'  In  the  Sonnets  of  Surrey,"  observes  Warton,  *'  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  nothing  of  that  metaphysical  cast,  which  marks  the 
Italian  poets,  his  supposed  masters,  especially  Petrarch.  Surrey's 
sentiments  are,  for  the  most  part,  natural  and  unaffected;  arising 
from  his  o^vn  feelings,  and  dictated  by  the  present  circumstances* 
His  poetry  is  alike  unembarrassed  by  learned  allusions,  and  elabo* 
rate  conceits.  If  he  copies  Petrarch,  it  is  Petrarch's  best  man- 
ner, where  he  descends  from  his  Platonic  abstractions,  his  refine- 
ments of  passion,  his  exaggerated  compliments,  and  bis  play 
upon  opposite  sentiments,  into  a  track  of  tenderness,  simplicity, 
and  nature.  For  his  justness  of  thought  indeed,  correctness  of 
stile,  and  purity  of  expression,  he  may  properly  be  pronounced 
'  the  first  £nglish  classical  poet.' " 

With  Surrey  may  be  named  his  friend  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  the  elder, 
stiled  by  Wood  **  the  delight  of  the  Muses  and  of  mankind,'* 
They  were,  indeed,  **  two  chieftains  (as  Puttenham,  in  his  *  Art  of 
English  Poesie,'  denominates  them)  of  a  new  company  of  wit» 
makers,  who  sprung  up  in  the  latter  end  of  Henry  VIU^'s  reign. 
They  having  travelled  into  Italy,  and  there  tasted  the  sweet  and 
stately  measures  and  stile  of  the  Italian  poesy,  as  novices  newlj 
crept  out  of  the  schools  of  Dante,  Ariosto,  and  Petrarch,  greatly 
polished  our  rude  and  homely  manner  of  vulgar  poesy,  from  that 
it  had  been  before."  Wyat  however  has  more  imitations,  and 
even  translations,  from  the  Italian  poets  than  Surrey ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  more  fond  of  their  conceits.  He  is,  con« 
fessedly,  inferior  to  him  in  smoothness,  distinctness*  and.ease ;  in 
elegance  of  sentiment,  and  in  nature  and  sensibility.    He  was 
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youth ;  the  former  deposing,  that  her  brother  had  a 
crown,  instead  of  an  Earl's  coronet,  engraven  on  his 
seals,  and  a  cypher  which  bore  the  appearance  of  the 
royal  signet.  Upon  these  frivolous  charges  he  was 
tried  by  an  ignorant  jury  of  commoners  at  Guildhall, 
found  guilty  of  high-treaison,  and  beheaded  on  Tower- 
Hill,  January  19,  1547. 

The  Duke  it  was  intended  should  share  the  same 
fate  in  a  few  days,  the  biU  of  attainder  having  passed 
the  House  of  Lords ;  but  in  the  Lower  Assembly  it, 
fortunately,  met  with  some  delay.  Henry,  perceiv- 
ing  his  own  end  approaching,  and  anxious  to  prevent 
Norfolk  fipom  disturbing  the  reign  of  his  successor, 
commanded  the  Commons  to  hasten  it's  progress- 
ttjion  which  it  was  passed,  and  the  royal  assent 
(on  account  of  the  King's  weakness)  being  given 
by  commission,  the  execution  was  fixed  for  the 
twenty-ninth  of  January.  But  Henry  expiring  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-eighth,  the  warrant  became 
null  and  void;  and  the  council  judging  it  imprudent 
to  commence  a  new  reign  with  the  death  of  so  popu-, 
lar  a  nobleman,  his  sentence  was  not  carried  into 
effect.  He  remained,  however,  in  confinement  (being 
excepted  by  the  Regency  from  the  general  pardon) 
during  the  whole  of  the  short  reign  of  Edward  VL; 
and  soon  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  by 
whom  he  was  immediately  replaced  in  his  posses- 
sions and  admitted  to  confidence,  he  died  a  natural 
death  in  1554* 


imprisoned  by  Henry  VIII.,  on  the  charge  of  a  connexion  with 
Anne  Boleyn ;  but  he  succeeded  in  justifying  himself,  and  was 
restored  to  favour. 
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DUKE  OF  SOMERSET** 
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JTRTS  powerful  statesman  was  the  son  of  ISb^ 
John,  and  the  brother  of  Jane  Seymour,  third  w%  of 
Henry  VlII.  and  mother  of  Edward  VI.  No  inen^ 
tion  of  him  however  occurs  in  history,  till  after  the 
death  of  the  Queen  his  sister;  when  the  King,  id 
honour  to  her  niemory,  and  anxious  that  the  Prince 
should  always  have  so  near  a  relation  about  his  per* 
son,  created  him  Earl  of  Hertford  in  1537.  He  had[ 
J)reviously,  indeed,  been  made  a  Peer  by  the  tifle  of 
Viscount  Beauchamp ;  but  he  enjoyed  no  important 
6£Bce  at  court,  till  his  second  creation.  £ven  thenj 
the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  prevented  hini 
from  possessing  any  considerable  share  of  the  royal 
Confidence  till  after  his  own  disgrace,  when  he  was 
appointed  Lord  Chamberlain.  * 

As  Edward  VI.  at  his  accession  Was  ^ot  qinie 

*  Authorities.  Baker's  Chronicle^  Hayt^rard's  Li/e  ^ 
Edxioard  F/.,  Biographia  Britdnnicdf  and  &qrnet's  Hktory  of 
the  Refinrmatiim* 
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ten  jear^  old,  his  father  h^  aj^inted  sixteen  exe^ 
cutors,  to  Trliom  during  his  wm-^^  wai9  antrasted 
the  reg;al  authority..  Biit  npm  it's  being  suggested* 
thai  ft  must  be  exlreknelj  troublesome,  es^iedally  fyt 
foreign  minista^  to  .be  tinder  the  necessity  of  ap* 
pljring  to  sudi  a  number  of  functionaries^  it  was 
fraposed  that  some  one  should  be  appointed  ppe8i«- 
dent  of  Uhe  body,  witih  the  title  of '  Protector/  Tim 
motion  was^  vigorously  opposed  by  the  €3i«ioellor 
Wriotfaesdey  Earl  of  Southampton,  who  correctly  m* 
tkipated  that  the  new  dignity,  to  the  greai  <jBnunu« 
fioil  ci  his  own  power,  would  be  confenred  upon  the 
Eatl  of  Hertford.  The  Earl,  howevef,  had  so  strong 
a  paity  in  the  oouncfl,  that  tlie  question  was  carried 
in  the  affirmative ;  and  it  was  resolved,  oa  acawBt 
of  his  lelationahip  to  the  King,  and  fab  e«|waieocr  m 
state-^fiairs,  that  he  AoukL  be  dedMNl  R^ent  and 
Governor  of.  the  Kk^s  pefSDo,  This  wa%  aooord^ 
ingly,  done;  h&t  vnih  an  express  ccmditioi},  that  he 
A«Mal£  not  undiertake  any  thing  without  the  concur^ 
rence  of  idl  Ids  brother-^cecidiiars. 
.  The  jtalou^,  wMdi  subsisted  between  the  Protect 
tor  tad  the  Chancellor,  now  speedily  burst  into  ac<* 
fkm ;  and  the  nation  being  at  this  time  divided  be- 
tween the  Romanists  and  the  JRefonnerst,  Hertfoid 
(who  was,  shortly  afterward,  created  Duke  of  Somer« 
set)  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  ktt^  party,^ 
and  Wriotfaesley  at  that  of  the  former.  The  Chan- 
cellor however  quickly,  by  his  imprudence,  gave  h£t 
adversary  the  advanti^  over  him.  Resolving  tn 
apidy  hims^  chiefly  to  state^aflfairB,  he  had  put  Had 
great  seal  into  commission,  directed  to  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  and  three  Masters  in  Chancery,  and  em* 
poweiiDg  them  to  excScute  his  office  in  as  amjde  a 
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manner  as  if  he  himself  were  present:    This  being 
done  by  his  own  authority,  without  any  warrant 
from  the    Protector    and   the   Go-regents,    it  was 
ordered  that  the  judges  should  give  their  opmions 
concerning  the  case  in  writing.    Their  answer  was, 
tjiat  the  Chancellor,  holding  his  office   only  as  a 
trust,  could  not  commit  the  exercise  of  it  to  others 
without  the  royal  consent;   that  in  so  doing,  he 
had  by  the  common  law  forfeited  it  to  the  crown, 
and  that  he    was  farther  liable  to  fine  and  im- 
prisonment during  the  King^s  pleasure.     When  thk 
opinion  was  delivered  in  council,  Wriothesley  told 
the  Protector,  that  *  he  held  his  office  of  Chancellor 
by  an  undoubted  authority,  since  he  hdd  it  from  the 
King ;  whereas  it  was  greatly  to  be  questioned,  whe- 
ther he  himself  were  lawfully  Protector.*    But  his 
haughtiness  only  accelerated  his  disgrace :  he  was, 
immediately,  confined  to  his  house.     It  was  then 
debated,  what  his  punishment  should  be :  and  as  it' 
was  judged  inexpedient  to  divest  him  of  his '  share 
in  the  Regency,  in  order  to  render  it  useless  to  him 
he  was  placed  under  an  arrest,  and  the  great  seal 
was  transferred  to  Lord  St.  John,  till  another  Chan* 
cellor  should  be  appointed.    From  this  confinement, 
however,  he  was  released,  upon  entering  into  a  re* 
cognisance  of  four  thousand  pounds,  to  pay  what-^ 
ever  fine  the  court  should  impose  upon  him. 

After  Somerset  had  thus  got  rid  of  his  troubleson^ 
rival,  he  resolved  to  usurp  the  sole  administration  of 
the  government.  With  this  view  he  represented  to 
the  Regents  and  the  coundl,  that  it  had  been  contrq-* 
verted  by  several  persons^  whether  or  not  they  could  by 
their  sole  authority  create  a  Protector ;  and  that  the 
French  embassador,  in  particular,  had  suggested  ha& 
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ftans  1^  treatng  iwith  hkn^-  tt  his  titl6  might  be  eon- 
terted  Aipcm  the  grmmd  of  defective  authority  in  those 
bjr  wJbom  it  had  been  oonferred.  To  obviate  this  dii^ 
fienhjr,  a  petition  wad  jxpeseiited  to  the  ELing,  request* 
iBg  him  by  a  commissicm  under  the  gpreat  seal  to  autiio*- 
lise  their  proceedings^  l%is  saeasure,  with  some  sub- 
sequent ones  of  a  sunikF  natuK,  drew  down  upoti 
him  the  ill  will  of  many  amon^  the  nofai]ity>  wh6 
.CfventuaUy  made  him  ftei  the  ^eets  of  dieir  resent^ 
ment.  But  their  intrigues*  vrete  suspended,  fi>r  itib 
jiresent>  by  mifional  eoaeeras  of  a  mxxe  important 
des€^r)|rii(in« 

Henry  TIIL  had  eeomestly  reeommended  to  h& 
successor  to  realise,  if  possiUe,  his  project  of  uniting 
the  two  pardons  of  the  idand,  by  daiming  the  hand 
of  the  yoimg  Queen  Mary,  daughter  of  James  Y:, 
stfterward  so  wett  ImoWn  in  histofy  by  her  crimes 
aond  her  mitrfitxrtufies.    The  treaty  ^  thk  marriage, 
which  had  been  ratified  by  the  Regent  and  the  pai"- 
Uament  of  Seotiand,  l«id  through  the  influence  6f 
Ca^dmal  Beato^n,  who  was  in  the  interest  of  l^rance, 
been  suddeiily  i^emounced.    In  resentment  of  the  per* 
fidy,  Henry,  two^  years  bef<H*e  his  death,  declared  war 
against  it's  authors.   This  the  Protector  now  prepared 
to  carry  on  with  vigour,  and  having  raised  an  army 
of  18,000  men,   marched  northward,    accompanied 
by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  (afterward  Duke  of  North- 
umberland)  as  his  lieutenant-General.     Upon  his 
arrival  in  Scotland,  he  published  a  manifesto,  lurging 
tiie  fidlifanent  of  the  contract,  but  tmhapplly  without 
e€Bect. 

The  Earl  of  Airan  had  collected  the  whole  of  the 
Scottish  force,  to  o|^se  the  invading  army :  but, 
though  he  brought  yearly  douMe  the  number  of 
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troops  into  the. field,  hc^  lost  to  the  Enjg^lisfa  the  ode- 
brated  battle  of  Pinkey  or  :Miifi»elbiirgh,  on  the 
tenth  of  September,  1647*  After  this,  the  Protector 
marched  to  Edinburgh,  which  he  took  and  burned'; 
and  having  made  himself  master  of  Leith,  with  se- 
veral other  places  of  inferior  npte,  he  left  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  fully  empow^^  to  treat  with  the  Bc^nt's' 
commissioners,  who  now,  sued  &)x  peace.  This  howr 
ever  was  only  an  artifice,  to  gain  time  for  the  arrival 
of  succours  firom  France. 

Somipet's;  political  talents  were  by  no  means  equfd 
to  his  ambition,  or  to  his  high  station;  and  his 
enemies  had  seizj^the  opp(»:tunity.  of  his^ absence 
in  th^  North  to  form  cabals  against  him.  The  intel- 
ligence, whiiQ^  he  received  of^  their  inttigues,  in- 
creased the  errors'  of  his  conduct  in  that  eiqiedition ; 
for,  instead  of  pi^suing  his  adva|itag«fi  by  px)ceeding 
to  Stirling,  where  he  might  have  gaii^  possessicm 
.of  the  young  Queen,  and  thus  have  temMnated  the 
war,,  he  precipitately  hastened  back  to  England, 
^  leaving  his  army  under  the  command  of  a  noUeman 
indisposed,  to  wi^h  sujccess  to  any  enterprise,  which 
might  increase  the  power  or  the  popularity  of  the. 
Protector.  4 

In  his  own  family  likewise  his  adversaries,  unfortu- 
nately, found  a  proper  tool  to  co-operate  in  effecting 
his  ruin.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  his  youngest  brother, 
a  man  of  an  envious  and  haughty  disposition,  morti- 
fied that  he  himself  should  only  be  a  Privy^Coundllpr 
while  his  brother  was  one  of  the  Regents,  though  at 
his  nephew's  coronation  he  had  been  created  Lord 
Sudley,  and  in  the  same  year  constituted  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England,  found  his  discontient  still  un- 
subdued.   He  had  discovered  his  aspiring  temper  in- 
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deed  immediately  aft^r  Heniys  death,  by  payihe  Ms- 
addressed  to  tliePrmc^ss 'Elizabeth ;  but  meeting  with 
a  repulse,  he'solicited  the  hand  of  the  Queen  Dowager 
Katharine^  Parr,  and  privately  niarried  her  without 
communicating  it  to  the  Duke.*  Hence  their  quarrel 
first  Originate  i  ■-  but  the  Protector,  though  he  conti- 
nued to  entertain  secret  suspicions  of  the  Admiral,  did^ 
his  utmost  to  prevent  their'  quarrel  frota  breaking  out. 

The  latter  howewr^  instigated  by  the  secret  eneniies' 
of  S(HSiersetj  began  to  cs^bal  against  him,  by  gaining' 
over  the  Ring's  servants-  to  his  interest,  strictly  in- 
joining  them:  to  let  hini  know  whenever  his  Majesty 
had  occasion  for  mon^,  as^  he  would  at  all  times  be 
ready  to  supply  him.     By  such  practices,  he  at  length' 
succeeded  in  supplanting  his  brother^  in  the  royaP 
lavour.     To  add  to  the  Duke's  misforkme,  a  violent 
quarrel  haf^ned  at  this;  time  between  his  DuchlB§s 
and  the  Admiral's  lady ;    the  latter  expecting  frdm* 
het  previous  rank,  and  her  peerage  in  her  own  right,' 
Hdt  wly  the  preeedence,  but  also  that  the  former 
should  bear  her  train^  which  sheabsohitely  reftised,"- 
being'  (aecoi*ding  to  Sir  John  Hayward)  **  a  woman 
for  many  imperfections  intolerable,    but  for  pride 
mcvistrous."  ;  ' :        » 

Those  ambitious  projects,  the  Protector  assured 

*  The  lady's  passion^  as  well  as  thdt  of  the  Princ^,  was  by 
Credulous  people  in  a  credulous  age  imputed  to  incan taction.  In 
the  preamble  to 'ah  act  passed  2  and  3  Edward  YL  entitled, 
*  An  Ac^'^or  the  attainder  of  ^ir  Thomas  Sejrmptir,?  &c.  it  is 
jaid,  that  ^f  he  would  havedone  what  he  jcouid  secretly  to  have 
married  the  Princess  Elizabeth^  as  l^e  did  the  late  Queen,  whom* 
it  may  ^pear  he  married  first,  And  aftei*  sued  to  his  Majesty  and 
the  Lord  Protector  arid  tljeir  council- for  his  preferment  to .  i^, 
whom,  nevertheless  (it  iiath  been  cred9>ly  ^declared)  he  helpetjl 
to  her  end,  to  baste  forward  hisx)ther  purpose/'         *        :'  V 
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^^dOey,  amid  only  ^d  in  bis  rnipr  l)i)^  tb$  l^tef  » dtif 
to  hji^  repp0^n<;^oM,  proceeded  ^  %dcif|;  «  memftfe: 
whidi  oldiged  Son[i^^  to.  tre^-t  him  W  a^ti«rb«r  of 

the  ?«WiG  *»w*wW*y-  Re  PB|ff¥P«iit^  to  the  y#img 
IjuAg  ^^  ^  iKre(|§cessQi>%  be^ig  eUnoBit  JuidumiiBb^ 

^  ]^^)iii§p(cn  9f  t^  pid  %?  i?r9d«dou6  prtec^ 

a$t«!pll^  tft  )»i»  |>y  hk  yarip«#  i9diidgfAQ$P>  wd  im- 
^|^Jp^m%t@i^  ag«  tp  e9l;ip9i^  the. fMt«^  and 
cc^lig^fK^i^ees  of  thii  figf^esMie  prqpp^  H9pmdeatIj^ 

^#p«|ge4  a  »fiW!8»?  to  thp  Hoi^  rf  Coramew,  de^, 
si#^  theBi  to  §«Bfer  ^  pffio^^  *PP9  tibe  AdmiraL 
&«41sjr  bad  iilteiffiied  ^h  wwy  ^  lihe  nohUi^  ttt 
stfpst  hip  P  yi^Pf^iecl;  huit  pn  W^  tjm&j^mg,  tb& 
cpii9«il  ^n%  a  d^puta^n  tp  im*  m  his  brotbei^st 

Basife  nigigg  him  to  jffpsepd  «o  ftrtbsr.    To  th^cfe 

1^  wrogwi^ly  ««pU^  ttet  ♦  if  he  was  thwarted  in  bis. 
^ttompl^  h@  wpyld  Wftl^Q  this  the  Ugchest  ptf fiament 
thst  evei;  «a|  in  .J^qglaPii : '  upp«  which  be  was  wwi* 
iSfiaMdthf?  n^t  day  by  the  cgund}.  He  irefiised  to 
attond* .  He  WQ9  thep  ipfprga^  that  '  the  rc^'al 
Wnti99  was  iiqjflWi»f  in  Iftw;  but  that  he,  who  htMl: 
pspgured  it,  was  ll^hle  tp  he  pMnigh^  for  having  fo 
done : '  and  it  was  resolved  to  divest  him  of  all  his^ 
Q$€?i>  to  commit  him  to  the  Tower,  and  to  prose- 
cute him  for  having  attempted  to  disturb  the  govom- 
laent.  Terrified  by  this  menace  (fbr  he  foresaw  that 
a  piJynt^et  who  wa^  but  just  entered  into  hiy  eleventh, 
ypfl^r^  would  not  have  th^  rei^lution  to  support  hjxny 
be  madp  prqier  submission,  and  Somerset  and  be 
were  to  all  appearance  po-fectly  reconciled.  But, 
though  he  se^n^  to  have  wholly  laid  aside  bis  am-* 
¥t^())s  de^lg^  he  h94  only  defereed  the  execution, 
of  them  to  a  moitt  fkyourable  opportunity. 
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The  success  of  the  Scottish  ctoipaigb,  however 
impet&ct,    had  gained  the  Protector  fresh  credit 
with  the  people ;  and  this  popidarily,  unfortunately, 
tempted  him  io  neglect  the  nobility^  whose  avelinon 
his  conduct  contributed  daily  to  increase.    For^  avail* 
ing  himself  of  the  powers  granted  him  by  the  patent, 
he  advised  with  such  members  only  of  the  council  as 
Were  devoted  to  his  interest,  treating  the  rest  as  mere 
6yphei^*    The  best  reason  to  be  assigned  fbr  tMs  in* 
jikhc^Ais  j^ciidurd  is,  hk  great  2seal  for  the  Reformat 
tion ;  whidi  mads  hkn  thiidc  it  necessary  to  rembvid 
from  thd  administtttim  every  one  defamed  bostite 
to  iCs  pt6gei8$.    The  taOiohc  part^,  on  the  iffhet 
imnd,   prevailed  tqidn  the  FUiiees^  Miry  aoA  this 
i&contenied  lordi  to  espouse    th^    cmm.     The 
Princess  in  paMicttlar  wrote  to  the  Proted;ar,  to  Ifl^ 
finrm  him»  thM  <  she  regarded  all  innovatloite  in  t^ 
gioi^  made  by  tihe  ministry  before  the  King  attained 
his  migority,  as  incoiApatible  alike  with  the  resped 
doe  to  her  Mhef  s  AieHioiy,  and  with  their  duty  «d 
then*  yomig  master;  disturlmig  the  peace  of  his  kilg-* 
dom^  and  pre-engaging  his  authority  on  points,  Upcm 
which  hef  was  yet  incapaUe  of  forming  any  sati^M^* 
tory  judgement.'    Some  days  before  the  meetli^"  of 
parliaitient  in  1548,  Lord  Rich  was  appointed  C^on^ 
<^or ;  and  on  the  very  day  before  it  assemUed,  the 
Protector  by  a  patent  under  the  great  seal  was^  m^ 
thotised  to  take  his  seat  on  the  right-hand  ^  th^ 
throne  under  the  doth  of  state,  whether  the  Sove- 
reign was  present  or  not,  and  invested  with  atl  the 
honours  and  privileges,  which  any  of  the  uhdes  of 
iormet  kings  had  ever  enjoyed.    This  parliament, 
now  wholly  under  his  influence,  was  extremely  fa- 
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'  vourable  to  the  Reformation,  especially  in  passing 
an  act  to  abddsh  private  masses,  and  to  grant  the 
cup  to  the  people  in  the  communion. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year.  Lord  Sudley's  rest* 
less<  disposition  again  larcke  forth,  upon  an  alteration 
which  happened' in  his  family.     In  the  month  of 
September^  the  Queen  Dowager  his  wife  died  in  child- 
bed, not  without  suspicion  of  poison ;   the  Admird 
having  plotted:  to  become  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
parjby,  by  e$pousing  the  PriiAeess  Elizabeth.    Of  the 
deceased  Queen  the  conduct  in  every  respect,  except 
that  of  having  .married  too  suddenly  -  after  the  death 
9f  1  her  forngna'  husband,  hlui  been  perfectly  Mamdess ; 
but  dhe  was  a  bigoted  Roman  Cathcdic,  and  Sudl^ 
apprehended  th4t.  this  prgudieed  the  people  dgainst 
him.    Soon  aftei^  her  death,  therefore,  he  renewed  his 
addre9ses  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  but  without  *suo- 
eesis:  the  attempt,  however,  gave  occasion  to  an- act 
declaring  the  marriage  of  tte  King^s  sisters,  without 
the  consetit  of  the  council,  to  be  treiason.     Finding 
himself  baffled  in  this  project,  he  formed  a  design  of 
ep^nying  away  the  Ring  to  his  house  at  Holt;  dispios- 
sessing  the  Protector,  and  taking  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment into  his  own  hands.     For  this  purpose,  he  pro. 
vided  magazines  of  arms,  and  enlisted  two  (or,  as 
others  say,  ten)  thousand  men.     He  likewise  entered 
into  an  association  with  several  of  the  nobility,  who 
envied  Somerset's  greatness;  and  were  not  displeased 
to  see  the  difference  between  the  two  brothers  ren- 
dered irrecondleable. 

The  Protector,  as  most  historians  agreed  though 
apprised  of  all  these  proceedings,  showed  himself  ex- 
txemely  patient,  and  refused '  to  carry  things  to  ex-i 
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tiiemity,  till  he  clearly  perceived  that  one  or  the  other 
must  inevitably  be  ruined.  But,  as  Rapin  justly  ob- 
serves, we  cannot  entirely  rely  upon  the  chrbniders 
of  that  time;  some  making  it  their  business'  to 
blacken  the  reputation  of  Somerset  as  much  as  po^i- 
ble,  and  others  invariably  panegyrising  all  his  ac- 
tions. It  is  indisputable,  however,  that  the  Admiral 
was  dissatisfied  with  his  condition ;  and  his  ambition 
leading  him  at  last  to  Criminal  measures,  he  was  on 
the  nineteenth  of  January,  1549)  committed  to  the 
Tower.  -The  day  foUowirig,  the  seal  of  his  oflSbe 
was  demanded,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Secre- 
tary Smith ;  but  his  personal  fate  was,  for  the  pre- 
sent, suspended. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  war  with  Scotland  occasioned 
the  Protector  great  unea^ness.  He  was  sensible, 
that  it  was  not  more  ridiculous  than  arduous  to  woo 
the  young  Queen  with  the  din  of  arms.  Besides, 
the  continuance  of  it  might  very  probably  occa- 
sion  a  rupture  with  France;  an  event,  which  wduld 
necessarily  retard  the  progress  of  the  Reformation. 
As  the  Scottish  Regent  however  would  not  accept 
the  ten  years'  truce,  which  he  proposed  to  him,  he 
was  compelled  against  his  will  to  protraict  the  quar- 
rel; but  not  choosing  to  put  himself  at  the  h^ad  of 
the  axmy,  he  gave  the  command  of  it  to  the  Earl  of 
Sb^wsbury,  whom  he  obliged  by  a  violent  stretch  of 
power  to  hold  his  commission  directly  from  himself. 
And,  as  the  patent  which  he  had  obtained  the  pre- 
ceding yeiar  did  not  distihctiy  confer  upon  him  this  pre- 
rogative,  he  ordered  another  to  be  prepared,  in  which 
iiis  authority  was  more  fully  explained  and  enlarged. 

In  this  war,'  which  was  now  carried  on  with  only 
kidiflOsrent  success,  the  Protector  made  use  of  some 
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QarfAan' troops;  a curcumstance,  which exdMi comi- 
^^rable  murmurii]^  against  him,  even  among  his  own 
partj^:  as  i<;  was  easgr  to  perceive,  that  his  oliyect  was 
Iff:  the  aid  of  these  fordgn^is  to  st^ength^  Us  own 
pcwer. 

Thus  supported,  he  determmed  lagain  to  enforce 
his  brother^s  OHnplete  submission.  As  a  final  at- 
tenipt,  however,,  to  win  him  to  his  interest,  he  of* 
^red  him  a  eonsiderahle  estpte^  if  he  would  with- 
draw from  court  and  afi  pubtic  business.  But  th^ 
iVdiyiiral'f  hatred  bfing  insurmountable,  on  the 
twenty-«^cond  of  Februaiy  a  full  rqKxrt  was  made  <;a 
the  council^  with  an  aeeiisation  consisthig  of  thtfty^ 
three  articles. 

r  It  appears  h^hijr  probable,  that  Lord  Sudl^y  Was 
guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge;  sinoe  he 
answ^:^  onfy  the  three  first  luiides,  and  that  wkh 
obvious  rehiGtance.    The  particulars  indeed  of  the 
several  idkgatioQs  were  so  mamfisstly  proved^  not 
only  by  witnesses,  but  by  letters  undar  his  own  hand, 
that  it  did  not  seem  posoUe  to  deny  them.    Yet, 
when  he  was  fiist  examiaed  by  some  of  the  Privy 
CounqJtorsb  he  refused  to  give  any  direct  answers, 
or  to  sign  lus  evasive  cmes :  it  was  ordered  therefoore 
that  on  the  next  day  the  whole  of  the  council,  with 
the  ^xsx^qa  q£  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Sir  JcAn  Baker,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  was  oUiged  to  attend  his  duty  in  parliament, 
Should  i^roceed  to  the  Tower,  and  examine  him  ther^r 
There  however  he  told  them,  that  he  expected  an  open 
trial,  and  insisted  upon  having  his  accusers  confronted 
with  him,  refusing  upon  any  other  condition  to  give  his 
answers,    Upon  this  it  was  resolved^  that  the  whole 
bo^rd  should  demand  of  the  Kingt  ^  whether  it  was 


Ug-pleasure  ths^  the  law  shoiidd  take  |dac^  and  irlle«* 
tb^  he  would  leavie  the  d^erminatioit  of  the  Afikk 
^  the  parliament^  as  it  bad  been  laid  before  them;' 
sa  c^HittQusly  did  thej  proceed  in  a  caM,  which  eon^ 
caned  his  uncle's  life.    But  the  yolithM  Mondrch, 
who  bad  experienced  his  sediUotis  tettvper^  iiad  laitely 
been  vonqb  ali^ated  firooi  his  inteiests.    When  tfai 
CoundUors  waited  upon  his  M£^tf»  after  th^  had 
a^  in  $uccei3$ipn.  dedaied  tbdr  afdnioiis^  tiiat  the  mat- 
ter d)ould  be  consigned  to  the  wisdom  of  parhameoet  s 
^e  Frotiectpr  i(who  npoke  last)  {«otested»  that^  th]« 
event  had  g^^n  blm.  the  greatest  concern;  tfadthe 
bptd.dgne  bi^  utmost  to  prevent  it  firom  cioming  to 
fiiii:b:ian  exta^eikutjr ;  but  were  it  his  own  son^  he  must 
stSA;prefei:  to  his  the  Sovereign's  ss&ify.*    He  added^ 
^at '  if  be  IniAself  had  been  guilty  of  such  offences, 
lie  A(Aild  deserve  death ;  and  the  rathei^ :  bedaiise  h« 
jWas  of  aKl  men  the.  moat  Ixmnd  to  iasMajeatf,  and 
,Uiesefore  lie  oould  not  reAiae  to  suffer  justice.'    The 
.Eitog's  answer  was  as  fidbws  r  ^  We  peroetve,  that 
.thelje  are  great  tUngs  objected  and  hud  to  my  I^iid 
High  Admiral,  mj  unde,  and  they  tend  to  treaaan ; 
MA  we  perceive^  that  you  require  but  justice  to  be 
done :  we  think  it  reasonahfe,  therefore,  that  you  pttN 

ceed  according  to  yjour  request"  Whidi  words  (as 
it  is  observed  in  the  council«-book)  coining  so  sud- 
^eiily  &c^  his  Grace's  mouth  of  his  own  motion,  as 
4he  lords  might  perceive,  they  gave  the  King  their 
Imost  hearty  thanks ;  resolving  at  the  same  time,  ^at 
'Some  of  both  Houses  should  be  sent  to  the  Admiral, 

before -the  bill  should  be  put  in  against  him,  to  he^ 
cwbai.he  could  adduce  in  his  own  behalf.     The  eii- 

vc^s  ismployed  upon  the  occasion  .were  the  Chancel^ 

4ar,  the  Baxh  of  SSirewsbury,  Warwick,  and  South- 
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ampton.  Sir  John  Baker,  Six  Thomas  Chejney,  and 
Sir  Antony  Denny.  These,  after  he  had  long  con* 
tinned  obstinate,  succeeded  at  last  in  persuading  him 
to  reply  to  the  first  three  articles :  after  which  he 
suddenly  stopped,  and  bade  them  ^  be  content,  for  he 
would  go  no  farther ; '  nor  could  aiiy  entreaties  induce 
him,  either  to  answer  the  rest,  or  to  set  his  hand  to 
the  answers  which  1^  had  already  made. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  February,  a  bill  of  attain- 
der was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  the 
Peers,  too  well  accustomed  to  agree  to  such  bills  in 
the  late  Sing's  time,  made  no  c^culty  in  passing 
it.  All  the  judges,  with  the  council,  were  una- 
nimous in  their  opinions,  that  the  articles  amounted 
to  treason.  The  evidence  was  then  heard:  adfter 
which  the  whole  House  with  one  voice  consented  to 
the  bin ;  the .  Protector  alone,  ^*  £mr  natural  pity's 
jsake,"  having  desired  leave  to  withdraw.  Two  days 
afterward,  the  Ull  was  sent  down  to  the  Commons, 
Wiong  whom  it  experienced  considerable  opposition. 
Th^  exclaimed  against  the  prevailing  practice  of  at- 
tainders, and  the  irregular  manner  of  judging  the 
accused  without  having  confronted  them  Mrith  the 
.witnesses,  or  listened  to  their  defence.  Besides,  it 
w;as  justly  thought  a  most  unwarrantable  method  of 
proceeding  that  peers,  rising  up  in  their  places, 
jbould  relate  somewhat  to  the  criminating  of  a 
brother-peer,  and  that  he  should,  thereupon  be  at^ 
tainted.  They  urged,  therefore,  that  *  the  Admiral 
^should  be  brought  to  the  bar,  and  there  allowed  to 
plead  for  himself.'  Edward  however  having  sent 
them  a  message,  that  ^  he  did  not  think  his  uncle's 
presence  necessary,  and  that  it  was  sufficient  they 
should  exainine  the  depositiohs  which  had  been  pri;^ 
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duced  in  the  House  of  Lords/  the  Commons^  m  a  full 
house  of  four  hundred  passed  the  bill,  not  above 
ten  or  twdlye.  voting  in  the  negative.  The  royal  as- 
sent was  given  on  the  fifth  of  March  15499  and  on 
the  tenth  of  the  same  month  the  council*  resolved 
to  press  the  King,  that  justice  might  be  executed 
upon  the  criminal.  His  Majesty,  in  reply,  remarked ; 
^  He  had  well  observed  their  proceedings,  and  thanked 
them  for  their  great  care  of  his  safety,  and  com^ 
manded  them  to  proceed  in  it,  without  farther  mo- 
lesting him  or  the  Protector : '  ending,  *^  I  pray  you, 
my  Lords^  do  so."  Upon  this,  the  Bishop  of  Ely 
had  orders  to  attend  the  Admiral,  to  administer  spiri- 
tual advice,  and  to  prepare  him  to  meet  his  fate  with 
patience  and  resignation :  and,  on  the  seventeenth  of 
March,  the  council  signed  a  warrant  for  his  execu- 
tion, in  pursuance  of  which  he  was  beheaded  March 
20,  1549. 

The  Protector  upon  this  occasion  incurred  very. se- 
vere censures,  for  having  consented  to  his  death.  It 
was  contended  that,  if  the  Admiral  was  guilty,  it 
was  only  against  his  lnY)ther,  whom  he  would  have 
supplanted ;  and  who,  from  at  least  an  equal  violation 
of  .the  fraternal  duty,  had  brought  him  to  the  scaf- 
fold. •  Bapin  remarks^  that  they  who  then  meditated 
the  ruin  of  the  Protector^  feigning  to  be  his  friends^ 
spurred  him  on  to  be  revenged  on  his  brother,  and 
were  very  ready  to  serve  as  his  instruments,  f    Ac- 

*  It  is  stated  in  the  council-book,  that  **  since  the  case  was  so 
heavy  and  lainent^Ie  to  the.  Protector,  though  it  was  also  sor- 
rowful to  them  all,  they  resolved  to  proceed  in  it,  so  that  neither 
the  King  nor.  he  himself  should  be  farther  troubled  with  it.** 
'.  f ."  As  many  there  were,V  says  Fox,  "  which  reported  that 
the  Duchess  of  Somerset  had  wrought  his  death ;  so  many  more 
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«5i^dinglj»  tfaugi  catadardpbe  aggraTated  thd  hbitiiity 
df  the  tioblei  againit  faim^  and  it  wis  carried  to  the 
highest  pitch  by  hi^  conduct  m  cottntenandng  the 
people  upon  the  following  Just  occasion* 

After  the  suppression  ijf  the  abbeys^  vast  numbers 
6£  monks  vrete  dispersed  throughout  the  kingdom,  who 
were  constrained  to  Work  for  then*  bread,  theb  pen* 
lions  beihg  iU  paid,  or  insufficient  for  their  sub- 
sistence. Hehce  the  suj^ly  of  labourers  was  m- 
oreased,  and  at  the  same  time  the  demand  was  dimi- 
nished :  for  so  long  as  the  monasteries  stood,  their  lands 
had  been  let  out  at  easy  rents  to  farmers,  who  could 
therefore  afford  to  employ  a  large  nimaber  oi  peq^ 
in  their  cultivation.  But  after  they  feU  into  tJie 
hai^  of  the  nobiHty  and  gentry,  their  rents  being  con- 
siderably raised,  the  occupiers  were  obliged  at  once  to 
retain  fewer  labourers,  and  to  lower  the  rate  of  wages. 
Besides,  the  new  proprietors,  finding  that  since  the  last 
peace  with  France  the  wodlen  trade  flourished^  so  that 
^leep  itctfe  a  mole  profitable  article  of  produce  than 
ctam,  had  caused  their  grounds  to  be  enclosed.  From 
this  soutoe  arot6  several  inconvenieiiceSd  In  the  ftest 
place^  the  price  v£  com  was  eiahaHcedy  to  tbb  great 
detrhnent  of  thd  lower  classes  of  the  commumty ; 
aad  next^  the  lamfiordit  or  their  tenants  had  occa- 
sion only  lor  few  persons  to  look  after  their  flocks. 
Thus  many  w«rt  deprived  of  the  means  of  earning 
a  livelihood,  and  the  profit  of  the  lands,  which  bad 
previously  been  shared  by  numbers,  was  now  almost 

there  were  who,  mifdoubting  die  long  standing  of  the  Lofd  Pro- 
tector hi  his  state  and  dignity,  thought  and  a&med  no  less,  but 
that  the  fall  of  the  one  brother  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  other  • 
the  Sxperiinent  whefeof,  all  it  hath  often  been  proved,  so  in  these 
also  eftsoons  it  ensued.'* 
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Vfhoify  engvcMed  hy  their  bwnen.  Tius  naturailf 
exdted.  mimnuis  among  the  common  people,  who 
satf  themselves  on  the  point  of  being  reduced  to 
extraflne  misery ;  and  several  little  hocks  were  pul^ 
lidiedy  setting  forth  the  mischief  which  must  result 
from  suc)i  proceedings.  The  Protector  <^)enly  caused 
their  cavse;  and  appointed  cMimissioners  to  examines 
whether  those  who  held  the  abbey-lands  kept  hospi- 
tality, and  performed  all  the  conditions  upon  which 
those  lands  had  been  transferred  to  them:  but  he 
met  with  so  many  obstacles  in  the  execution  of  his 
order,  that  it  produced  no  effect. 

By  such  measures  he  continued  to  inflame  the 
hatred  of  the  higher  orders,   who  found  their  ac«> 
count  in  oomitenancing  these  abuses :  fbr,  in  ihe  pre^ 
ceding  session  of  parliament,  the  Lords  had  passed 
a  bill,  giving  every  one  leave  to  endose  his  grounds 
if  he  pleased :  and,  thotigh  it  was  thrown  out  by  the 
Commons,  the  great  proprietors  ventured  to  act  upon 
it.    This  occasioned  universal  discontent.    The  peo- 
ple, beginning  to  apprehend  that  a  regular  project 
had  been  formed  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  slavay, 
rose  about  the  same  time  in  Rent,  Sussex,  Hamp- 
shire, Wilts,  Gloucestershire,  Suffolk,  Warwickshirr, 
l^ssex,  Herts,  Leicestershire,  Rutlandshire,  and  Wor- 
cestershire.    The  Protector,   perceiving  the  flames 
kindling  all  over  the  kingdom,  annoiinc^  that  *  he 
was  ready  to  redress  the  public  grievances : '  and, 
agreeably  to  his  promise,  he  laid  the  affair  befoi^  the 
council,  hoping  that  some  expedient  ni%ht  be  found  to 
sati^  the  genend  eomplaintsi    Encountering  strong 
opposition,  however,  from  the  board,  he  thought  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  h^ve  re^xwsi^  to  his  sqk  au- 
thority;  and  thexefiar^  contrary  to  the  ofdmoa  ft 
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Ms- t»tyther»regentS9  he  issued  a  prodamation  agiuiist 
all  new  enclosures,-  granted  a  general  pardon  id  the 
people  for  their  late  excesses,   and  even  appdinted 
oommissionei^  with  unlimited  power  to  hear  and  de- 
tennine  causes  about  endosureE^  highways,  and.  cot- 
tages.    The  nobiUty  and  gentry  now  opaofy  assert- 
ing,  that  it  was  an  invasion  of  their  property  to 
subject  th^m  to  these  arbitrary  Ainctionaries,  and  by 
their  pertinacious  resistance  to  some  extent  dbstruct^ 
ing  the  Protector  in  his  humane  efforts,  tibe  people 
rose  again  in  several  places,  paoticularly  in  Oxford- 
shire,   Devonshire,   Norfolk,   and  Yorkshire.     The 
Oxfordshire  insurgents  were  immediately  disp^ed 
by  Lord  Grey :  but-  the  insurrecti6fi  iri  Devonshire 
was  far  more  dangerous.     That  county  abounding 
with  p€k>ple,'  who  had  only  complied  outwardly  with 
the  alterations  made  in  religion,  the  priests  arid  monks 
successfully  fomented  th^iif  discontents,  and  isf  a  shoM 
time  the  rebels  were  ten  thousand  strong.    They 
were  queiled  however  at  last^  without  much  difficulty, 
by  a  small  force  under  Lord  Russd ;  aiful  Somerset 
proclaimed  an  amnesty  of  all  that  had  be^n  doife  be- 
fore the  twenty-first  of  Augtist,  with  the  exceptkni. 
of  only  a  few  ^prisoners.     The  council  themselves 
were  now  highly  mortified  to  perceive,   that  thef* 
were  consulted  only  as  mere  matter  of  form^  and 
that  their  opnions  had  no  weight  in  the  ultimate 
determination  of  afiMrs.     But  by  this  prudent  exer- 
tion of  an  illegal  prerogative^  it  is  cel*tain  that  the 
Protector  put  an  end  to  a  rebellion,  which  had  almost 
threatened  the  nation  with  a  dvil  war.* 


*  The  still  more  formidable  insurrection  in  Korfalk  was  quelled 
by  tbe  address  <^  thg  Earl  of  Warwick. . ; 
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The  Scottidi  war»  as  it  had  been  i  antidfiated^  hsA 
been  productive  of  another  with  Hemy  IL  af  »Frano^ 
who  aseended^titer  throne  of .  that  ku^dntn  upon 'Hie 
daith  of  Francis  1/ in  1547.  A  ^  riqptare '  with  the 
Emperor  Charles.  Y.  was  likewise'  t6  be  qiptehended, 
on  account  of  the  assastance  givtea  by  the  Englisdi 
ministry  to  his  diseonteiited  siAjeote;  the  German 
Protestants:  This  situation  of  foragn  affairs  em* 
barrassed  the  limited  capacity  of  Somaraet  Dread- 
ing therefi^  the  madiinataons  of  a  pow^fiil  domes- 
tic faction,  with  whom  the  Rcndish  party  were 
secretly  alliedt  he  resolved  to  listen  to  the  overtures 
of  France^  whidi  ofiered  peace  and  it's  asdstance  to 
the  Protestants  of  Germany;  as  the  price  foi*  thd  re- 
stitution of  Boulogne. 

WUk  this  tseaty  was  privatdy  negodadng,  the 
Ban  of  Warwick,  aiMl  the  Earl  of  Smtthan^tdn  (the 
disgraced  ChanrelliMr)  who  had  jsecoveied  his  stet  in 
the  privy-coundl,  assodadng  themselves  with  e^§^ 
teen  of  the  other  lords,  iagreed  to  withdraw  from 
court,  and  openly  to  oppose  the  Protector. 

Among  the  numerous  causes  of  general  jealousy 
and  hatred  of  the  Duke,  none  had  a  more  powerful  ef- 
fect upon  the  puhhc  at  large,  than  the  superb  palacef 
which  he  was  building  in  the  Strand ;  and,  as  this 
impolitic  undertaking  greatly  lessened  his  popularity, 
we  shall  borrow  from  Sir  John  Hayward's  •  Life  of 
Edward  VI/  his  curious  relation  of  it. 

^'  Many  well-disposed  miods  conceived  a  hiEud 
opinion  of  him,  for  that  a  church  by  Strand-Bridge 
and  two  bishops*  houses  were  pulled  down,  to  make 
a  seat  for  his  new  buUding ;  in  digging  the  founda- 


*  Somerset^House. 


iiofts/wiieiMi^  the  bones  tl  mmf  irlid  kad  been 
txuied  tkcEe  wew  ctst  up,  jmd  canned  into  the  fields: 
ttud  because'  t|ie  'stones  of  those  houses,  and  of  die 
t&irdh,  did  nothing  suffice  for  his  woik,  the  steqfJe 
and  most  part  of  the  ehurch  of  St.  Jolm  of  J arasa* 
fern  near  Sndlliidd  (most  bemitlfiillf  erededand 
adorned  not  long  before  bjr  Docvajr,  ptior  ,o£  that 
churdi)  was  ijihMd  Mid  &vsrfiamnM^  with  pcmieff 
and  the  stones  appUed  to  tUi  qyacioas  building.  And 
because  the  woric  coidd  not  be  thefewitb^in»dked»  the 
cloister  of  PauFs  on  the  north-side  of  the  diufch 
in  ai  place  called  Pardon  church-Taxc^  and  tiie  Daa^e 
i^  Death  very  curiously  wrought  about  the  dmstei^, 
and  a  cbapdl  that  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  diuroh- 
yard ;  also  the  chameUhouse  that  stood  on  the  souths 
side  -with  the  chapel,  tdndhs,  said  mc^mhelits  therein 
were  beaten  downer  the  bones  of  the  dead  carried  into 
Findimry^FieUs,  and  the  stones  converted  to  his 
buiUing."* 

It  was  also  alleged  by  the  Lords,  tiiat '  seTtersl 
bishops  and  prebends  &ad  resigned  to  him.  numerous 
manors  in  order  to  obtain  hisfistvour ; '  though  tins  was 
not  done  without  leave  previoudy  dbtawed  frcxn  the 
King,  f    And  *  numy  of  die  chantiy-famds,'  it  wsm 

"»  See  p^  «M^  905.    Ed.  16Se. 

t  I|i  |i  grml  q(  9Gme  \m^  made  to  hioi  by  tha  Kiffg,  in  tlife 
second  year  of  his  tetga^  it  was  observed  that  **  these  lands  wpre 
bestowed  upon  him  as  a  reward  of  his  services  in  Scotland,  for 
wliich  kehadbeetioifered  greater  remunarations :  but,  that  re- 
f«ilH0f  to  90C6pt  of  such  grants  as  night  togr  much  it9pov^rUh 
the  crowp,  be  had  taken  a  licence  from  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  fyr  alienating  to  him  some  of  the  lands  of  that  bishopric.'' 
He  is,  in  that  patent,  called  '*^  By  the  grace  of  God,  Duke  of  So- 
merset ; "  which  expression,  ^  by  the  grace  of  God,'  had  not  been 
used  for  some  years  pa^ti  exf qpst  la  ^p^gking  ofsovereign  princes. 
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added,  *  had  beeii  sold  to  his  fioeiids  at  es^  rates ;  tat 
which  they  concluded  he  hud  fecdved  laige  piesents.' 
All  these  things  concuned  to  raise  him  opponents,  and 
he  had  only  few  supporters ;  none  adhering  firmly  to 
him  except  Paget,*' Secretary  Smith,  and  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  who  was  never  known  to  forsake  his  fiiend. 
The  favourers  of  the  old  superstition  were,  univer- 
sally, his  enemies;  and  even  Goodrich,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  though  he  was  well-inclined  to  the  Reformiaiion^ 
jdned  in  the  cabal  against  him.  This  prelate,  who 
had-  attended  Lord  Sudley  in  his  {N^eparation  for 
death,  had  received  from  him  very  disadvantageous 
impressions  of  the  Protector*  These  were  all  sensi- 
ble, and  indeed  he  himself  was  not  ignorant,  that 
the  continuance  of  the  war  would  inevitably  ruin 
him,  and  that  peace  alone  could  confirm  him  in  his 
power. 

This  consideration  made  him  resolve  to  propose  to 
the  coundl  the  restitution  of  Boulogne  to  France: 
but.  though  he  sustained  his  motion  with  many  plausi- 
faie  reasons,  it  was  received  by  them  with  signs  of  in- 
dignation, and  pronounced  *  downright  cowardice.'  As 
it  was  too  nice  an  affair  for  him  to  determine  by  his 
own  exclusive  authority,  k  was  debated  in  form; 
and  the  insult  of  the  discussion  was,  a  negative  upon 
his  proposal 

Tliis  mortifjdng  repulse  was  followed  by  an  open 
declaration  of  the  associated  lords,  who  usually  met 
at  Ely-House,  that  *  considering  themselves  as  the 
legitimate  council,    they  were  determined  to  take 

*  And  some  of  the  Windsor  secrets,  we  learn  from  Fox,  were 
disclosed  to  the  associated  lords  *'  by  the  means  (as  some  sup- 
pose) of  the  Lord  Pkfget,  who  was  then  with  th^  King  and  the 
Protector  i  but  thft  truth  the  Lord  knowetb." 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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ingottfAi  me^isva^  tbt  the  s^4^t7  df  the  Sovereign  and 
6i  hfa  i^alm,  bdth  of  which  Wei^fe  c^idaiigered  by  the 
uDttmited  power  of  tfa^  Dake  of  Soitte^M; '  aihl  ke- 
cdi-cKifgly  on  the  sixth  of  October,  1549,  Lord  St* 
John,  k&  pirmdent,  and  the  Earls  of  Southampton, 
Warwick,  and  Amndel;  Sfr  Edward  North,  S&r 
RichdM  Southwell,  Sr  Edmund  Peckham,  Sir 
JBdWard  Wotton,  and  Dr.  W<rf*on,  sat  as  the  Kmg's 
eOuneil. 

The  Protector,  in  alarm,  sent  his  secretary  Petre 
to  laam  the  cause  of  their  assembling ;  but  instead 
df  neturmng,  he  remained  with  the  associated  lords, 
and  embraced  their  party.  Two  days  afterward  they 
proceeded  into  the  dty,  and  declared  to  the  dtizens, 
that  their  objects  were,  *  to  secure  the  jpersonal  safety 
of  the  King,  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  nation, 
and  to  restore  it's  weight  and  influence  at  foreign 
courts,  by  removing  from  the  royal  person  and  coun- 
idis  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  whose  mal-administratiM 
bad  been  the  cause  of  all  it's  misfortunes  for  «qM§ 
tiine  past.'  Upon  this  declaration,  the  city  explfesaed 
£ln  entire  approbation  of  aQ  thdr  measures ;  and  the 
Duke,  panic-struck,  resolved  to  submit  to  his  fitt^,, 
without  giving  the  new  council  any  &fther  trouble. 

A  Warrant  however,  under  the  King^s  hand,  was 
despatched  to  London,  requiring  any  two  of  the  asso- 
ciated lords  to  repair  to  Windsor  with  twenty  servants 
each,  who  had  the  royal  faith  for  their  safety  in  com- 
ing and  returning :  at  the  same  time  Crahmer,  Paget, 
and  Smith,  solicited  them  by  letter  to  end  the  matter 
peaceably,  and  not  suflTer  themselves  to  be  misled  by 
those  who  meant  otherwise  than  they  professed,  of 
which  they  knew  mfie  than  they  would  then  men'* 
tlon.    This  .seeined.tevelled  at  the  Earl  of  South- 
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amptoii^  On  the  hinth  of  October,  1549,  Somerset's 
enemies  wese  increased  by  the  accession  of  Lord 
Russel,  Lord  Wentworth,  Sir  Antony  Brown,  Sir 
Antony  Wingfield,  and  Sir  John  Baker,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons :  and  he  himself  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  couched  in  such  humili- 
ating terms,  that  his  adversaries  instantly  published  a 
|)roclamation  sanctioned  by  seventeen  respectable  sig- 
natures, ascribing  "  all  the  national  disgraces  abroad, 
and  the  intestine  divisions  at  home,  to  the  e^  govern- 
ment of  the  Duke,  and  protesting  that  his  administra- 
tion threatened  worse  dangers.  They  desired,  and  in 
the  Bang's  lypme  charged,  all  his  subjects  not  to  obey 
any  precepts,  licenses,  or  proclamations,  whereunto  the 
Protector's  hand  should  be  set,  albeit  he  should  abuse 
the  King's  hand  and  seal  uftto  them ;  but  to  quit 
themselves  upon  such  proclamation  as  should  pro- 
ceed from  the  body  of  the  couiidl."  * 

Of  all  the  Privy-Cpuncillors,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbiuy  and  Paget  alone  remained  at  Windsor ; 
and  these,  perceiving  the  impossibility  of  withstand- 
ing the  opposite  party,  advised  the  King  and  So- 
merset to  give  the  council  the  satisfaction  they  re- 
quired. Accordingly,  on  the  twelfth  of  October, 
the  leaders  of  the  opposite  faction  waiting  on  the 
Sovereign,  he  received  them  graciously,  and  assured 
them  that  he  took  all  they  had  done  in  good  part, 
and  meeting  them  the  next  day  in  council,  the 
Duke  was  formally  deprived  of  the  protectorship 
and  all  other  public  offices,  and  was  ordered  into 
confinement  in  Beauchamp-Tower  within  Windsor 
Castle.     They  next  appointed  seven,  of  the  lords  of 

*  Hayward,  p.  229.' 
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the  council,  and  four  knights,  to  attend  the  royal 
person  by  rotation ;  and  having  brought  his  Majesty 
to  Hampton-Court,  Somerset  was  soon  afterward  con- 
veyed to  the  Towa*. 

A  rumour  having  been  propagated  about  this  time, 
that  the  confederate  lords  had  designs  upon  the 
King^s  life,  and  meant  to  change  the  form  of  govern-: 
"ibent  to  an  aristocracy,  it  was  judged  expedient  that 
Edward  should  make  his  public  appearance  before  his 
people.  Upon  which,  he  rode  from  Hampton-Court 
to  his  palace  in^  Southwark  (then  called  Suffolk-Place) 
where  he  dined ;  and  in  the  afternoon  proceeded  in 
great  state,  attended  by  the  principal  of  his  new 
governors,  through  the  city  to  Westmilisterl  This 
so  highly  delighted  the  populace,  that  they  rent  the 
air  with  acclamations,  and  seemed  to  have  entirely 
forgotten  tiieir  old  favourite,  the  late  Protector. 

On  the  second  of  January,  1550,  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder was  carried  into  the  House  c£  Lords  against 
the  Duk^  with  a  confession  signed  by  his  own  hand. 
But  as  some  of  the  Peers,  suspecting  that  this  con- 
fession had  been  extorted,  urged  that  it  was  an  ill 
precedent  to  pass  acts  upon  such  papers,  without  in-, 
quiring  of  the  party  whether  he  had  subscribed  them 
free  and  uncompelled ;  the  House  deputed  four  tem- 
poral Lords,  and  four  Bishops,  to  examine  him  con- 
cerning it.  The  next  day,  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield^and 
Coventry  reported,  that  *  he  thanked  them  for  their 
kind  message ;  and  acknowledged  that  he  had  freely 
subscribed  the  confession  which  lay  before  them."  He 
protested,  that  ^  his  offence^i  had  flowed  from  rashness 
and  indiscretion  rather  than  malice,  and  that  he  had 
no  treasonable  design  against  the  King  6t  his  realms.' 
tJpon  this,  after  being  fined  by  act  of  parliament 
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two  thousand  pounds  a-year  in  land,  with  the  forfd'- 
ture  of  all  his  goods,  and  the  loss  of  all  his  places, 
on  the  sixth  of  February  he  was  set  at  liberty ;  giving 
a  bond  of  ten  thousand  pounds  for  his  good  be- 
haviour, with  a  restriction  that  he  should  remain  at 
the  King's  house  at  Sheen,  or  his  own  of  Lion,  not 
approaching  either  his  Majesty  or  council  unless 
sent  for.  On  the  sixteenth  of  the  same  month  he 
received  his  pardon,  and  subsequently  behaved  with 
so  much  humility,  that  he  was  soon  afterward  re- 
stored to  the  royal  favour,  and  sworn  a^ain  of  the 
privy-council.  He  had  forfeited,  however,  in  a  great 
measure  the  esteem  of  the  people,  who,  not  discern- 
ing the  reasons  of  his  conduct,  could  not  help  think- 
ing him  guilty  of  all,  since  he  had  confessed  all :  but 
the  King,  who  had  a  quick  judgement,  saw  through 
the  designs  of  his  enemies.  Yet  could  he  not,  even 
with  his  sovereign  authority,  screen  hijn  from  their 
determined  vengeance.  ^ 

The  Popish  party,  who  had  formed  high  expecta- 
tions from  the  disgrace  of  the  Duke,  quickly  found 
that  his  successor  in  power,  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
indifferent  in  himself .  to  aH  religions,  began  to  in- 
cline to  the  Refcnination,  because  he  saw  the  King 
was  zealous  in  promoting  if  s  interests.  This  gave 
Somerset  and  his  friends  a  fair  prospiect  of  under- 
mining him.  The  contest,  however,  was  most  un-^ 
equal :  Warwick  possessing^  all  the  qualities  of  a  deep 
pditidaB,  and  Somerset  being  of  m  unguarded  and 
communicative  disposition,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he 
was  speedily  betrayed  by  his  perfidious  confident^ 
into  the  hands  of  his  antagonist. 

By  one  of  these,  his  ruin  was  accomplished.  For 
Warwick  (now  Duke  of  Northumberland)  having 
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gradually  alienated  the  70111^  King's  affection  from 
his  uncle,  ^nd  gained  an  ascendency  over  hibi  by  his 
skilM  managepient  of  public  affairs,  began  to  trea^ 
his  adversary  with  contempt,  that  he  might  thus  ex- 
cite hipi  to  soine  act  of  desperatioq,  which  migfat 
Justify  pitting  him  to  death.  Somerset,  upon  this^ 
(nrqke  q\it  into  t^ireatening  expressions,  and,  it  is 
^yen  s^^^  qonceived  ^  project  of  assassinatii^  the 
new  ni^YUster.  The  chief  informer  against  him  upon 
this  apj^^o^  w^  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  who  accused 
him  firsj;.  fpvately  to  the  King,  and  afterward  to  the 
covmc^,  Qf  haying  toed  a  design  to  raise  an  irurur- 
rectip^^in  thft  North,  attack  the  King's  guard  pi» 
a  ip^terrday,  securp  the  Tower,  and  excite  a  re- 
bellion i^  London.  To  this  was  added,  a  plot  to 
piurth^r  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  Marqui^ 
flf  Nont^ampton,  ^nd  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Tl^e 
last  charge  W9S  supported  by  the  evidence  of  one 
Crane  and  his  wife,  confidential  dependeiits  on  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset ;  Crane  in  particular  deposing, 
^hat  the  plot  wa,s  to  be  carried  into  execution  at  ^ 
banquet  to  be  given  by  Lord  Paget  to  the  devoted 
lords.  Upon  these  suspicions  of  treason  and  felony 
the  King  too  readily  consented,  that  his  ^ncle  should 
\^  brought  to  a  trial;  and  soon  afterward  a  drcum- 
stance,  which  ought  to  have  been  construed  in  his 
fayom%  was  myade  use  of  to  confirm  the  charges  against 
him. 

The^Duke,  yielding  too  niuch  to  the  fear  of  sudden 
attempts  .upo^  his  life,  had  been  persuaded  to  wear  a 
coat  of  mail  next  his  shirt.  Thus  dressed,  he  attended 
the  council-4>oard ;  when  his  dress  accidentally  open-, 
ing  discovered  the  armour,  upon  which  he  was  im- 
mediately ordered  to  the  Tower,  as  intending  the 
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death  of  some  cauiidillor ;  and  iittacluneiits  were  is- 
sued against  all  his  pretended  associates.  The  next 
day  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  Lord  Giiey  of  Wilt<»i, 
C^rane  and  his  wife,  and  the  chief  waiting-wom«i 
belonging  to  the  Duchess,  were  committed  to  the 
Tpwer;  at  which  the  people  greatly  rqjdced,  be- 
lieving  if  any  real  mischief  had  been  intended,  that 
the  Quche£»5^  must  have  been  it's  chief  contriver.  Sir 
Thomas  Holdcroft,  Sir  Miles  Partridge,  Sir  Michad 
Stanhope,  JTohi^  and  David  Seymour,  Wingfield,  Ban** 
lister,  an4  Vaygha^  were  likewise  confined  in  di^ 
%ept  pxis^9s :  famt  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  Sir  Ralph 
Arundel,  Hammond,  Newdigate,  and  Sir  Jlalph  Yane 
(who  tiirned  evidence)  were  treated  with  the  uttnqst 
tenderness,  and  detained  in  apartments  at  court>  id 
order  to  be  produced  as  the  principal  accuseds. 

ypqn  the  fiuther  examination  of  Cranes  the  Earl 
of  Arundel,  Lord  Paget»  and  two  of  Arunders.  scar* 
vants,  ^ere  b^  taken  into  custody :  and  with  th^ 
view  Qf  prejudicing  the  puhUc  against  Somerset,  the 
Ch^ceUw  Qiade  an  elaborate  speech  in  the  Star* 
Chiiinli^,  giving  his  opinion  in  jMiihlic  previously  to 
the  tipsJ^  against  every  rule  of  equity,  that  the  articled 
of  accusation  against  him  were  true.  The  foreign 
nnni^ters,  likewise,  were  instructed  to  write  to  their 
respective  courts,  that  he  was  guilty,  as  confidently 
as  if  he  had  already  been  convicted- 

Upon  these  extravagant  charges  historians  have^ 
generally,  funded  their  accounts  of  this  event.  Dr. 
Burnet  is  perhaps  the  only  one,  upon  whom  we 
can  dqpMend  with  regard  to  the  evidence  against  him. 
According  to  him,  it  appeared  that  he  had  made  a 
party  to  get  himself  declared  Protector  in  the  next 
parliament :  this  the  Earl  of  Rutland  positively  de^ 
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posed,  and  the  Pake's  answer  apjpeaied  to  confirm. 
As  to  the  means  however,  by  which  he  intended  to 
accomplish  the  pmpose  in  question,  it  is  highly  pn>- 
bable  he  had  yet  jfixed  upon  none,  except  that  ci  se- 
curing the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  person. 

Oh  the  first  of  December,  he  was  brought  to  Ins 
triaL  The  crimes,  with  which  he  was  charged,  as  it 
appears  from  the  King's  journal,  were  cast  into  five 
several  indidments  (whether  indictments^  or  arti- 
tdes,  it  is  not  perfectly  clear).  That  he  had  designed 
to  have  seized  on  the  King's  person,  and  in  his  name 
to  have^ governed  the  realm;  to  have  attacked  the 
guards  on  a  muster-day ;  in  conjunction  with  a  bun- 
dred  others,  to  have  killed  the  Duke  of  Northumber* 
land ;  and  to  have  raised  an  insurrection  both  in  the 
North,  and  in  the  city  of  London. 
[  In  his  fiivour  it  was  contended,  that  the  three 
peers,  Northumberland,  Northampton^  and  Pem- 
broke, against  the  first  of  whom  it  was  pretended 
that  he  had  conspired,  ought  not  to  sit  as  his  judges : 
for,  though  by  the  law  no  peer  can  be  challenged  in 
a  trial,  it  was  ever  held,  that  no  man  can  be  judge 
in  his  own  cause.  This  objection,  however,  was 
over-ruled;  and  what  is  very  extraordinary,  the 
Chancellor,  though  at  that  time  a  peer,  was  left  oat 
qf  the  number.* 

Somerset,  though  little  acquainted  with  the  laws  of 
the  land,  did  not  desure  counsel  to  plead  or  assist  him 
in  point  of  law,  but  only  answered  himself  to  matters 
of  fact.  He  began  his  defence,  by  requesting  that  *  rid 
advantage  paight  be  taken  against  him  for  any  idle 

\  * 

^  It  seems  probable,  that  the  reconciliation  between  him  and 
Somerset  was  suspected,  and  that  therefore  he  was  excluded.  - 
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irord,  or  passicmate  expression,  that  mi^t  at  any  time 
imve  escaped  his  lips/  He  protested,  that  *  he  never 
intended  to  have  raised  the  northern  parts ;  but  had 
only  upon  some  reports  sent  to  Sir  William  Herbert, 
to  entreat  him  to  be  his  friend :  that  he  had  never 
formed  a  resolution  to  kill  the  Dufce  of  Northumber- 
land, or  any  other  person,  but  had  only  talked  of  it 
without  any  intention  of  doing  it :  that,  with  respect 
to  att^king  the  guards^  it  was  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that  he,  with  a  small  troop,  could  destroy  so  strong 
a  body  of  men  ;  in  which  too,  though  he  should  have 
succeeded,  it  could  have  signified  nothing :  that  far 
from  intending  to  raise  any  disturbances  in  London, 
he  had  always  regarded  it  as  a  place,  in  which  he  was 
in  perfect  security :  and  that  his  having  men  about  him 
in  Greenwich  was  with  no  ill  design,  since  he  did  no 
mischief  with  them,  even  when  it  was  in  his  power ; 
but  upon  his  attachment  had  surrendered,  without 
making  any  resistance/  He  likewise  objected  many 
things  against  the  witnesses,  and  desired  they  might 
be  brought  fac^  to  face.  But  this,  his  earnest  request 
was  denied.  In  answer  to  his  statements,  the  £ing's 
counsel  pleaded  against  him,  that  *  to  levy  war  was 
certainly  treason :  that  to  assemUe  men  with  an  in-* 
tention  to  kill  Privy-Councfllors,  was  also  treason : 
that  to  have  men  about  him  to  resist  the  attach* 
ment,  was  felony;  and  to  assault  the  lords,  or  con* 
trive  their  deaths,  was  also  felony.' 

When  the  Peers  withdrew  to  deliberate,  after  a 
considerable  diiFerence  of  opmion,  they  oinanimously 
acquitted  him  of  treason ;  but  the  majority  found  him 
gmlty  of  felony  >  proceeding  upon  a  statute  made  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  which  dedaredit  felony  for  infe- 
rior persons  to  intend  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  privy* 
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4,,^  .-V*.  1,.  ,  m  ^  <.  ■        . 

couiicillpix  In  this,  howev^,  lords  were  expresdj 
excepted;  axid  theirefore,  as  Usaywaxd  observes,  So- 
merset, being  both  a  peer  and  a  Privy-Councillor,  was 
completely  mthout  the  r^b  of  the  statute. 

During:  the  w^^oke.  ^me  of  his  trial  he  behaved  with 
the  utmost  temper  ^nd  patience :  *  after  sentence  was 
ppronounced,  I^e  thanked  the  lords  for  their  attention, 
ftnd  craved  pardon  of  Northumberland,  Northampton^ 
9ffid  Pembroke^  for  his  ill  intentions  against  them ; 
and  iinade  3\at  for  his  life  in  pity  to  his  wife,  his  chil- 
d^%  and  his  servants,  and  in  re^^d  of  the  payment  of 
his  4^^^*  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  remanded  to  the  Tower,  and 
bf^usie  he  was  acquitted  of  treaso^n,  the  axe  was  not 
op^i4y  pa^rie^  before  him ;  upon  wluch  the  people^ 
si^pposmg  ^hat  he  was  altogether  acquitted,  shouted 
half  a  do;$en  times  so  Ipud,  that  they  were  heard  be* 
yond  Charipig-Cross.  f 

It  is  hJ^ghly  probable  that  Sk>merset,  having  previ* 
o^y  experienced  the  royal  clemency,  relied  on  a  second 
par4^]i :  bi|t  his  popularity  served  only  to  increase  th^ 
£p£^£l  of  th^  court,  apd  great  paiqs  had  been  taken  to 
prepossess  the  King  against  him.  At  the  same  tim9 
tiie  covirtie^s  artfuUy  ^^  entertained  his  Majesty  with 
stately  masks,  tilts,  barriers,  and  much  other  variety 
of  mirtl^,"  to. divert  his  thoughts  from  his  condemned 
i^nple ;  and  the  Duke's  relations  and  friends  were  pre-^ 
vented  from  approaching  his  presence.     At  length, 

^  <*  Like  a  lamb,  following  the  true  Lamb  and  example  of  all 
meekness,  he  was  contented  to  take  all  things  at  their  (the  Ser^ 
geants'  and  Justices')  hands,  and  with  no  less  patience  to  hear 
now  their  ungentle  and  cruel  railings,  than  he  did  before  their 
ghvering  words  and  flatterings  in  time  of  his  high  estate  and 
prosperity."     (Fox.) 

t  Hay  ward,  p.  330. 
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lE^wwod  cgmfoatei  to  liis  death ;  and  an  oider  bang 
msfA  for  that  purpose  on  the  twenty-second  of  Januarys 
1552,  he  was  brought  to  the  place  of  executirai  ob 
Tower-H^  His  whole  depoltipent  was  caayiwe8» 
and  np  way.  changed  from  what  it  heA  oiadBnaiily 
been.  After  kneeliiig  dmm.  Bad  prayings  he  ad* 
dressed  the  jpe^ple  in  ^bese  words :  ^^  Dearly  beloved 
&ie!mbh  I  am  brought  here  to  suffer  death,  albeit  that 
I  nerer  offended  against  the  King,  either  by  word  or 
deed ;  and  have  always  been  as  fiiithiul  and  true  to 
this  res^hn^  as  any  man  hath  been.  But,  for  so  much 
as  I  am  by  law  condemned  to  die,  I  do  acknowledge 
myseb^  as  well  a$  others,  to  be  subject  thereto. 
Wherefwe  ^  testify  my  obedience,  which  I  owe  unto 
the  laws,  I  am  come  hither  to  suffer  death,  where* 
unto  I  wittingly  offer  qiyEiel^  with  iijiost  hearty  thank^ 
to  Qod  that  hjBLi^  given  me  this  time  of  repentance 
who  might  through  su^en  ^death  have  taken  away 
my  life,  that  neither  I  should  have  acknowledgec| 
him  nor  myself.  Moreover,  there  is  yet  somewhat 
that  I  miist  put  you  in  mind  of^  as  touching  Christian 
religion;  which  so  long  I  was  in  authority,  I  always^ 
diligently  set  forth  and  furthered  to  my  power.  Nei- 
ther repent  I  of  my  doings,  but  rejoice  ther^n,  since 
that  now  the  state  of  Christian  religion  cometh  mostf 
near  unto  th^  form  and  order  of  the  primitive  church, 
which  thing  I  esteem  as  a  great  benefit  giyen  of  Gi^ 
both  to.  you  and  me :  most  heartily  exhorting  you  ajl, 
that  this,  whM:h  is  pjuiely  set  for^b  to  you,  you  mU 
with  like  thankfulness  accept  and  embrace,  and  ^t 
Qut  the  same  in  your  living;  whi(^  ^hing,  if  you  do. 
not,  without  doubt  greater  mischief  and  calamity  will 
foUow." 

When  he  had  pi'oceeded  thus  far,  certain  person 
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of  a  neighbouring  Hamlet,  who  had  been  wanied  bj 
the  lieutenant  to  attend  at  seven  o'clock,  coming  after 
then*  hour  through  the  postern,  and  perceiving  the 
prisoner  mounted  upon  the  scaffold^  began  to  run  and 
call  their  fellows  to  come  "away :  the  suddenness  of 
their  appearance,  their  haste,  and  the  weapons  they 
carried,  but  especially  the  words  *  come  away,'  caused 
several  of  those  who  stood  nearest  to  the  scaffold,  to 
surmise  that  a  power  was  approaching  to  rescue  the 
Duke;  upon  which  many  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
**  Away,  away.**  It  was  some  time,  before  this  vaiii 
tumult  could  be  appeased ;  and  Sir  Antony  Brown 
soon  afterward  approaching  on  horseback,  there  was 
again  a  general  shouting,  **  Pardon,  pardon ;  God 
save  the  Kin^  :*  many  throwing  up  their  caps ;  by 
which  Somerset  might  weU  perceive,  how  dear  he 
was  to  the  people.  These  disorders  being  quieted^ 
he  made  a  sign  to  them  with  his  hand  to  compose 
themselves,  and  proceeded  as  follows : 

**  Dearly  1)eloved  friends,  there  is  no  such  matter 
here  in  hand,  as  you  vainly  hope  or  believe.  It 
seemetfa  thus  good  unto  Almighty  Gkxl,  whose  ordi- 
nance it  is  meet  and  necessary  that  we  all  be  obe- 
dient to.  Wherefore  I  pray  you  all  to  be  quiet,  and 
to  be  contented  with  my  death,  which  I  am  most 
willing  to  suffer  z  and  let  us  now  j<»B  in  prayer  unto  the 
Lord  for  the  preservation  of  the  King^s  Majesty,  unto 
whom  hitherto  I  have  always  showed  myself  a  most 
faithful  and  true  subject.  I  have  always  been  most 
diligent  about  his  Majesty,  in  his  affairs  both  at  home 
and  abroad :  and  no  less  diligent  in  seeking  the  com- 
mon commodity  of  the  whole  realm ;"  (at  wMch  words, 
all  the  people  cried  out  and  said,  *  It  was  most  true.') 
Tlien  the  Duke,  proceeding,  said ;  *^  unto  whose  Ma- 
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jesty  I  wish  continual  health,  with  all  felicity  and  aU 
prosperous  success."  Whereunto  the  people  again 
cried  out,  ^  Amen.'  ^^  Moreover,  I  do  wish  unto  aJl 
his  councillors  the  grace  and  favour  of  God,  whereby 
they  may  rule  in  all  things  uprightly  with  justice ; 
unto  whom  I  exhort  you  all  in  the  Lord  to  show* 
yoursdves  obedient,  as  it  is  your  bounden  duty,  under 
the  pain  of  condemnation,  and  also  most  profitable  for 
the  preservation  and  safeguard  of  the  King's  Majesty. 
Moreover,  for  as  much  as  heretofore  I  have  had  often- 
times affairs  with  divers  men,  apd  hard  it  is  to  please 
every  man ;  therefore,  if  there  have  been  any,  that  hath 
been  offended  and  injured  by  me,  I  most  humbly  re* 
quire  and  ask  him  forgiveness :  but  especially  Almighty 
God,  whom  throughout  all  my  life  I  have  most  grieve 
ously  offended;  and  all  other,  whatsoever  they  be 
that  have  offended  me,  I  do  with  my  whole  heart 
forgive  them.  Now,  I  once  again  require  you, 
dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord,  that  you  will  keep  your*- 
selves  quiet  and  still,  lest  through  your  tumult  yoA. 
might  trouble  me.  For,  albeit  the  spurit^  be  willing 
and  ready,  the  flesh  is  frail  and  wavering;  and, 
through  your  quietness,  I  shall  be  much  more  quiet. 
Moreover,  I  desire  you  all  to  bear  me  witness,  that  I 
die  here  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  desiring  you  to 
help  me  with  your  prayers,  that  I  may  persevere  con* 
stant  in  the  same  to  my  life's  end."  * 

Upon  this  Dr.  Cox,  who  was  with  him  on  the  scaf- 
fold, put  into  his  hand  a  prayer,  which  he  had  pre* 
pared  for  him.    After  having  read  it  on  his  knees,  he 


*  Fox*s  *  Acts  and  Monuments/  This  historian  subjoins  a 
parallel  between  **  Duke  Humphry,  uncle  to  King  Henry  VI» 
and  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  uncle  to  King  Edward  VI." 
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took  leave  ci  all  about  him,  undressed  himself  to  be 
fitted  for  the  axe  (in  aH  which  there  appeared  no 
dbs^lagc  in  him,  only  his  face  was  a  little  ruddier  than 
brdiiiary),  and  continued  calling,  *^  Lord  Jesus,  save 
ine,''  tm  the  executioner  severed  his  head  from  his 
body. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  was  a  nobleman  eminently 
pious ;  humble  and  affable  in  his  prosperity ;  and  sin- 
cere and  candid  in  all  his  transactions.  He  was  more 
distinguished  however  as  a  general,  than  as  a  states- 
man :  yet  had  he  been  frequently  successM  in  his  un- 
dertakings ;  was  always  carefid  of  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed ;  and,  in  a  word,  had  as  many  virtues  and 
as  few  faidts  as  most  great  men,  who  have  been  un- 
expectedly advanced  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  power. 
The  people  were  extremely  affected  at  his  execution  t* 
many  dipped  their  handkerchiefe  in  his  blood,  to  pre- 
serve it  in  remembriinbe  of  him ;  and  it  is  certain, 
though  they  stifted  their  resehtmeiit  at  the  time,  that 
they  never  forgave  his  enemy  and  pcrsettrtorj  the 
t)uke  of  Northumberland. 
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tlOHN  DUDLEY,  one  of  the  most  potent  sub- 
jecte  England  ever  knew,  was  the  son  of  the  in- 
fisEOklvs  Edmund  Dudley,  an  able  but  corrupt  lawyer^ 
trhq  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1504^ 
and  a  Privy-CounciUor.  At  this  period,  the  avarice  of 
Henry  VIL  wa§  insatiable ;  and  Dudley,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Sbt  Richard  Empson,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Eing^s-Bendi,  inst^d  of  discountenanciiu^  the  un« 
kingly  passion,  devised  various  illegal  methods  of 
extortuig  money  from  the  people,  receiving  pound- 
uge  themsdives  upon  the,  sums  thus  basely  acquire^* 
On  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  the  people  cried 
aloud  to  the  Kii^,  whenever  he  appeared  in  public, 
fcH*  justice  against  these  public  robbers  and  their  infe- 
ricNT  agents ;  and  the  latter  being  apprehended,  and 
set  in  the  jriHory,  were  stoned  to  death :  nor  would 

*  Authorities.  Stow*a^Aronn;/e,  Speeded  History  ofEng^ 
iandf  Lloyd's  State- fVorthies,  Hay  ward's  Life  of  Edward  VL, 
Pox*a  Acts  and  Monuments,  &g»,  and  Burnet's  Historic  of  the 
Reformation. 
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the  populace  rest  satisfied,  till  Empson  and  Dudley 
were  indicted,  convicted  of  high  treason,  and  be- 
he^ed  in  1610.* 

Youi^  Dudley  was  bom  in  1502 ;  and  it  being  re- 
presented to  the  King  in  1511,  that  he  was  descended 
irom  an  ancient  family,  who  (with  the  exception  of 
his  father)  had  done  honourable  service  to  the  state, 
he  was  restored  in  blood:  but  no  statute  is  to  be  found 
for  reversing  the  attaind.er,  as  recorded  by  most  histo- 
rians, nor  could  he  inherit  his  splendid  patrimony,  the 
personal  property  having  been  confiscated  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's use,  and  the  real  estates  having  been  bestowed 
upon  the  royal  favourites.  About  the  year  1523^ 
however,  having  received  an  education  suitable  to  his 
rank,  he  was  introduced  at  court  by  his  mother,  iiow 
married  again  with  the  King's  consent  to  Henry  Plan- 
tagenet,  who  in  her  right  f  had  been  created  Vis- 
count lide. 

Dudley's  advantageous  personal  figure  and  accom- 
plishments soon  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
his  Sovereign,  who  nominated  him  to  attend  his  fa- 
vourite, Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  on  his 
expedition  to  France.  Here  his  gallant  behaviour 
not  only  entitled  Imot  to  tiie  favour  of  his  general,  but 
procured  for  Mm  likewise  the  honour  of  knighthowj. 
For  his  advancement,  upon  his  return,  he  appears  to 
have  relied  chiefly  upon  his  own  abilities,  and  pru- 
dently attached  himself  to  Wblsey,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  France  in  15S7.     Soon  afterward,  he  was 

*^e  detail  of  their  extortions,  ahd  opprcMsions^  the  reader 
will  find  at  large  iti  Lord  Bacon's  *  History  of  Henry  VH/ 

f  She  was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Johii  Grey,  Yisccmnt; 
Lisle^ 
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mac]^  Ma^i*  of  thft  J^rmory  in  the  Tower.  His 
hopes  of  preferment,  however,  did  not  hinder  him 
ffopi  at^iapding'to  i^  concerns  in  the  country,  where 
he  a^^idupuslj  in^proiY^  h|s  interest  with  the  gentry,^ 
tiving  in  great  hospitality,  and  rendering  himself  ex-, 
tpepiely  pppul^  among  I\is  neighbours. 

Pq^^ng  Wojisey's  administration,  Sir  Joihn  Dudley 
fH>i)tin^ed  sedulously  to  pay  his  court  to  him ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  found  Cromwell  was  gaining  thq 
a3C€^dant^ .  !^  dext;erously  transferred  liis  attention 
19^  tl^e  new  favourite,  by  whom  he  was  appointed 
]^93te^  of  the  Horse  to  the  Princess  Anne  of  Clevesj^ 
l}^  ^er  arrival  in  England.  In  15399  he  was  the  first 
of  the  challeifigers  in  the  triumphant  tournament  * 

.  *  This  tournament  had  been  proclairned  in  France,  Flan- 
ders, Scotland,  and  ^pain,  for  all  strangers  to  try  their  prawesa 
against  the  Englbh  knights,  Sir  John  Dudley,  Sir  Thomas 
fiieymour.  Sir  Thomas  Pbyiiings,  Sir  George  Carew,  and  An- 
tcffiy  King^U^i  and  liichard  Cromwell,  esquires.  These  chal* 
lengi^i^S  camp  i^^to  the  lists  richly  dressed,  preceded  by  a  band 
of  knights  and  gentleraeni  clothed  in  white  velvet.  The  first 
day  th^re  were  forty-six  defendants,  among  whom  were  the  earls 
of  Surrey,  Lord  William  Howard,  Lord  Clinton,  and  Lord  Crom^ 
tf eU,  son  to  the  prime  minister,  then  Earl  of  Essex.  Sir  Joha 
Pji^ley,  by  ^oipe  mischance  of  his  horse,  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  overthrown  by  one  Mr.  Breme :  he  mounted  again,  how- 
ever, and  performed  most  gallantly*  The  challengers  then  ronie 
in  state  to  Durham-House,  where  they  entertained  the  King, 
the  new  Queen,  and  the  court.  -  On  the  second  day,  Kingston 
.and  Cromwell  were  made  knights.  On  the  third,  the  chal- 
lengers fought  on  horseback  with  swords,  against  twenty-nine 
defendants ;  Sir  John  Dudley  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey  running  first 
ivith  equal  advantage.  On  the  fourth,  they  fought  on  foot  at 
the  barriers  against  thirty  defendants.  In  the  course  of  these 
military  diversions,  the  challengers  at  mi  immense  expense  enter- 
tained both  Houkes  of  Parliament,  the  Lord- Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  their  wives,  and  all  the  persons  of  distinction  then  in  town ; 
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held  at  Westminster,   in  wfaidi  he  aj^ieared  with 
great  magnificence. 

The  fall  of  Essex  did  not  in  the  least  affect  the 
fortune  of  Sir  John  Dudley :  who,  .though  he  succesk 
sivlj  flattered  the  ministers,  took  care  at  the  same 
time  invariably  to  pay  the  highest  deference  to  the 
wiB  of  the  Sovereign,  and  thus  amidst  all  the 
changes  of  men  and  measures  constantly  preserved 
his  credit  at  cotirt. 

In  1548,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother^s  seomd 
Jiusband,  he  was  created  Viscount  LMe;  and,  at 
the  next  festival  of  St.  George,  he  was  also  elected 

Knight  of  the  Garter.     But  this  was,  soon  afterwan]^ 

« 

followed  by  a  much  higher  token  of  esteem  and  con- 
fidence ;  for  the  King,  in  consideration  of  his  pru- 
dence, courage,  and  activity,  constituted  him  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  England  for  life. 
.    In  1543,  he  commanded  a  fleet  of  two  hundred 
sailj  with  which  he  invaded  Scotland,  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  Earl  of  Hertford  (commander-in- 
chief)   took  Edinburgh,  being  the  first  man  who 
entered  the  gates.     He  next  embarked  for  France, 
appeared  .before  Boulogne  then  besi^ed  by  King 
Henry  VIII.  in  person,  and  by  his  diligence  and 
courage  greatly  facilitated  the  capture  of  the  place,  of 
which  the  King  made  him  Gk>vemor,  with  the  tide 
of  his  Lieutenant-GeneraL 

Soon  after  the  King  had  embarked  for  England, 
the  Dauphin  with  an  army  of  50,000  men  attempted 
to  recover  Boidogne  by  surprise :  but  he  was  repulsed 
by  the  Lord  Admiral,  with  the  loss  of  dight  bun- 
as a  reward  for  which  the  King  bestowed  upon  each  of  them  a 
house  and  a  hundred  marks  a-year  for  ever,  out  of  the  revenues 
of  the  knights  of  Rhodes,  which  by  the  parliament  then  sitting 
had  been  given  to  his  Majesty. 
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fired  of  his  best  trodps.     He  did  not,  however,  raise 
the  siege. till  the  month  of  February  1544;  when 
Dudley,  with  a  small  body  of  horse  and  foot,  suc- 
cessfully sallied  out,  took  twelve  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  obliged  the  enemy,   though  much  superior  in 
'numbers,  to  make  a  final  and  precipitate  retreat. 
.   Francis  I.,  being  highly  exasperated  at  the  loss 
of  Boulogne,  contracted  with  the  Italian  states  for  a 
number  of  vessels,  and  having  formed  a  fleet  of  two 
hundred   sail  beside   galleys,    gave   instructions    to 
Annebault,  High  Admiral  of  France,  not  only  to 
recover  it,  but  also   to  invpde  the  English  coasts. 
Lord  Lisle  however,  upon  his  first  appearance  before 
St.  Helen's,  attacked  him  with  only  sixty  sail,  and 
defended  himself  so  ably  against  eighteen  ships  of 
the  enemy,  which  had  been  specially  commissioned 
to  beset  him,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire,  and 
were  quickly  followed  by  the  whole  fleet!     Not  long 
afterward  the  English  having  received  some  troops 
on  board,  a  general  engagement  ensued,  which  lasted 
two  hours ;  when  night  coming  on,  the  French  took 
shelter  in  Havre  de  Grace,  and  thus  ended  their 
expedition.  The  English  Admiral  subsequently  made 
a  descent  on  the  coast  of  France,  burned  the  town 
and  abbey  of  Treport  in  Normandy  with  thirty  sail 
lOf  ships  in  the  harbour,  and  returned  home,  with 
the  loss  of  only  fourteen  men. 

Peace  having  been  concluded  in  1546,  Dudley  npis 
.appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  take  the  oath 
of  Francis  I.  for  the  due  observance  of  the  treaty. 
;In  this  embassy  Tunstall  Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
Wotton  Dean  of  Canterbury,  were  his  collegues; 
and  in  the  same  year  he  was  jmt  ui  commission 
with  several  persons  of  distinctipn,  for  settling  the 
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acconnls  ^  ^e  dfiny.  This  #asi  las  last  piiUie 
*»yice  dHriBg  th^  ife%n  ojf  Hetoy  Vllt,  who  te- 
hi§  enAoeni  ^rtfced  fe^t6wed  ttpM  him  aiome  eotil 
ald^ifMe  anfd  va*y  cemtenieiit  ^lits  df  ^Mrdi-» 
litocfe^  dMd  «t,  hSs  desih  not  Cffftf  macfe  li»t  m6 
of  his  Sb^Ce^ft  e^^tttorii,  Hjifci&ted  M  Joint^Tegentff 
<ff  ^oti^tn  the  khsgdom  diirtiig  the  mdnority  of  £d- 
#^d  Vt,  but  added  t6  this  honoto*  a  legacy  of  five 
fefdiYdred  pounds. 

The  reader^  who  Mnetiibefs  by  what  means  SomeN 
^  acqtured  tb&  sde  regeik^y,  will  not  be  smfHrisiBd 
at  the  enmity  which  Lo(rd  Lisle  bore  to  that  nohte^ 
Btm,  When  h^  is  kiformed  that  the  important  oflke 
tff^tSxgh  Adihiral,  though  grafted  to  him  for  life, 
Was  transfcdcred  to  Sii*  Thomas  Seymour,  the  Phv 
t€kit(*'s  brother.  To  compensate  however  in  some 
degree  this  unjust  measure,  the  Ex-Admifal  wai 
l!!f^t^  I^bjA  of  Warwick^  and  made  Great  Cham- 
b^ldin  of  England.  So  precipitately  did  Somerset 
lay  \he  foundation  ct  his  oWn  ruin !  He  receiv^ 
UkeWise,  considerable  grants  from  the  crown,  parti;- 
Ifiilarly  Wtfrwick-Castie  atld  manor :  but  these  emo^ 
lumehts  doidd  hot  allay  his  boundless  ambition. 

Nca*  did  he  long  Walt  for  an  opportunity  to  cdn^ 
vlace  the  nation,  that  his  ihilitaTy  talents,  as  well  alt 
hk  pditical  abflities,  were  superior  to  those  of  Ust 
Protector.  In  the  Life  of  Somerset,  has  been  fit- 
Uted  the  issue  of  the  expedition  to  Scotland;  and 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  tlie  Earl  dT  WBfi- 
*lM:k,  if  he  had  been  &^t  in  command,  would  moiA 
lH^baUy  have  pushed  the  war  to  a  mo^  glorious 

Up&n  his  i^tum  to  London,  he  found  the  noHM^ 
^viieA  mto  two  factieao^,  occasioned  by  the  ^uiun^fs 
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hei^Ti^n  4he  Protecter  and  jm  liratber;  «94  wi^i 
kiwe  Msohiii^eliiiii  ^Ucj^^  he  ;WJdened  j|j||ie  bwtc^  be- 
4«ieeii  ^em^  cit  rthe  V€|^  llH»nmt  tTv:b«9  he  WQP  laf 
boiiring,)lQr  imm^  ?^i  a  ^d  pcrtj;,  U>  AopqpyMsh  jth? 
9^ fof ixitih.  W^th  thia Tiew ^edi^that ^Sfodley  ha4 
«^Ul9r:pw0f{eded(to  oifeitio^  (^  t^easiof^  he  wiucmlj 
JMiiged  4he  iim^«ity  ^  ^Incirh^iig^UiPWted  m  pflrMa- 
neiM;;  .Mid,  .tfter  ^POv^ioHf  he  ^f3on|iw»aIlj  press^ 
^Saodeeset  to  coM9»t  to  \m  j^x^culjap-  :Np  great^ 
imnf  wi  he  cgiym  ^f  the  Protectoi^s  de^engr  fp 
4lie  koowltdige  ^  iX^wkioA,  thap  .his  h^vpig  tfitpsp 
•apan  tibisx)ccaH»aEiithe  adyiee  of  poe  whp  had  ,opver 
4D8t  i%fatnof  i;hefo(fice  of  which  he  .had  bfsen  d^^ye^,^ 
BBddn^whldbL.he  visas  reti^  i^t  Jpng  itfter  thip 

•dttlii  of  XiOrddSiidll^. 

The^  insurrections,  which  happened   thxif^iigh^iit 
yTJngfandJn.the  yearyl549,  w  ^QCoimt  of  the.ieqclo- 
«i]aBs»:hare  been  .akendy  noticed  in  the .141^ i>f  the 
IBmtecton  ;Againat  the  Norfob  hisiurg«;iits  owquiit 
fmgiio  16,000,  whose  reduction :hiui ..been, in  vvajp 
^attempted)  bjr  the  .]\Iarqi4s  of  Nartbwfjpton  ;9pd  Loi;^ 
Sheffield,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  sent  with  60QO 
ioQt'tWBA  ISQO'hocse.  ,  It  rwas  not,  howeyer,  till  after  a 
•^neral  battle,  that  he  w^  able  t|o  get  possession  jsS 
^Norwich,  Thar  leader  (Bobert.E,et,.ajbai;)gQ^r)h9y^g 
ttflH^t  the  Kbds  soine  discipilin^y  they  dir^w  ^  jip 
excellent  order,: and  fought  ;(idith,.e^t]^iixiie:bxayj^; 
and/tbo^hridiey  iestcifpiward  of  iSiOOO  men  in  the 
Adion,  tibey  . reaobitely  -^enibrenphed  themselyes,  mA 
pic^pared  for  a  secwd.    The  Earl,  unwiUii^  to  .^^ 
their  blood,  despatcheda  herald  to  )OijSer.thQnia^ par- 
dim,  if  th^y  would. d^yer  up  their,  leaders ;  l^t  this 
they  m^fused^  teU&i^  jthe  heraldf  that  ^they  rather 

'idiaae  to  ftUin  the  fie]14»thanr  to  )be  delud^  by  deceit- 
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fal  promises  to  surrender,  and.  then  to  be  put.  to 
death  like  dpgs.'  Warwick,  upon  receiving  this 
answer,  prepared  for  action ;  but,  previously  to  the 
onset,  he  again  sent  to  inquire  'whether  they  would 
aiccept  the  pardon,  if  he  himself  came  to  them  iM 
person,  andT  assured  them  of  it*  To  which  they  re^ 
plied,  "That  he  was  a  nobleman  of  such  honour  and 
generosity,  that  provided  they  might  have  this  assur* 
ance  from  his  own  mouth,  they  were  willing  to  sub- 
mit.'* *  The  Earl,  accorditigly,  went  in  among  them ; 
upon  which,  they  threw  down  their  arms.  Ket  was 
taken  the  next  day,  and  was  hanged  some  time  after- 
ward at  Norwich-Castle :  nine  of  his  principal  fol- 
lowers were,  likewise,  hanged  on  the  boughs  .of  what 
they  had  stiled  in  their  manifestoes  the  ^  Oak  of  Re- 
formation,* 

Flushed  with  success,  Warwick  now  b^^an.his 
association  with  the  confederated  lords,  who  finding 
him  an  enterprising  man,  an  able  general,  a  shrewd 
politician,  and  a  favourite  of  the  people,  resolved  to 
make  him  their  chief  instrument  in  reducing  the 
Protector's  power. 

His  intrigues,  from  this  time  to  the  death  of 
Somerset,  have  been  so  amply  detailed  in  •  the 
Memoirs  of  that  unfortunate  nobleman,  that  it  wiU 
not  be  necessary  to  dwell -upon  the  most  important 
transactions  of  that  turbulent  period. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1551  intelligence 
was  received,  that  the  Emperor  intended  to  despatch 
a  fleet  to  transport  the  princess  Mary  to  Antwerp,  in 
order  to  secure  to  her  the  free  exercise  of  the  mass ; 
and  a  rel)ellion  in  Essex  seeming  to  fgivour  this  de- 
sigh;  she  was  brought  up  from  that  county,  in  wUc^h 
she  then  resided^  to  London.     In  this-  new  abo^. 
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endeayxnirs  were  used  by  the  King  and  council  to 
convert  her  to  the  Protestant  religion,  but  in  vain. 
The  Emperor  now  sent  an  angry  message,  threaten- 
ing war;  upon  which  the  council  deputed  Wotton, 
Dean  of  Canterbiny,  with  a  declaration  announcing, 
that/thesame  favour  which  the  King's  protestant. 
sulgects .  should  enjoy  with  respect  to  their  religion 
in  the  imperial  dominions,  the  Emperor's  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  should  enjoy*  in  England ;  but  that 
with  respect .  to  the  King's  own  subjects,  of  whom 
Mary  was  one,  he  had  no  right  whatever  to  interfere.'. 
It '  must ,  be  confessed  indeed,  even .  by  Warwick's 
enemies,  that  the  vigour,  which  now  animated  the. 
royal  counsels  with  regard  to  foreign  affairs,  was 
chiefly  owing  to  that  nobleman's  influence.     Edwaxd 
therefore,  finding  he  possessed  the  qualifications  of  an 
able  statesman,  and  seeing  him  apparently  reconciled 
to   his  uncle,   appointed  him  Lord  Steward  of  his 
household  and  Earl  Marshal  of  England ;  and  shortly 
afterward  created  him  Ixird  Warden  of  the  Northern 
Marches,  and  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

By  this '  time,  he  had  contraQted  alliances  w;Lth 
some  of  the  best  •  families  in .  England,  and  highly 
advanced  his  children  and  his  friends ;  in  particular. 
Sir  Robert  Dudley,  one  of  his  younger  sons  (subse- 
quently Earl  of  Leicester)  a  man  "  who  for  Just  .and 
cruelty,"  says  Hay  ward,  "was  the  monster  of  the 
court,  was  made  one  of  the  six  ordinary  gentlemen 
of  the  King's  chamber;  and  after  his  coming  into 
place  so  near  him,  all  authors  agree,  the  King  en- 
joyed his  health  but  a  little  while." 

That  Somerset  was  not  qualified;  to  preside  in 
administration,  is  generally  allowed ;  but  his  exclu- 
sion .from  every  responsible. oflSce  was  the  heaviest 
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jirunisfinietit -for  Hs  ^ast' errors,  wMcli  t&d  other  dottti- 
dilors  i*equiredr  The  Dtike  of  Norlhiiriiberlaiid  how-' 
ever  had  b  project  m  dotation,  which  made  Bikxk 
dread  the  strict  integrity,  and  remaining  influence, 
of  his  Soverdgn's  utide.     After  his  death,  hdtihg 
gained  an  entire  ascendeiicy  Wer  the  King  (more 
perhaps  through  the  operation  of  fear,  tliian  of  aflfec- 
tion)  he  began  to  forward  his  plot,  Vhich  wds  farther 
hastened  by  the  fi^oiitring  cirdumstaice. 
;   The  young  monarch,  nofcwitHstanding  every  art 
used  to  divert  him,  grew  pensive  and  melanchoty. 
He  was  frequently  found  in  teai^,  and  upon  the 
slightest  mention  of  Somerset,  which  in  referring  to 
preceding  acts  of  the  council  could  not  be  avdded, 
he  would  sigh,  says  Hayward,  and  lament  his  own 
Ivretched  situation  in  these  pathetic  terms  :**  Hot7 
unfortunate  have  I  been  to  those  of  niy  blood!    My 
iBOther  I  slew  at  my  bhth,  and  since  I  have  made 
^way  two  of  her  brothers,  and  haply^  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  others  against  iayself.     The.  Protectoif 
had  done  niofthing  that  deserved  death,  or  if  he  had^ 
it  was  very  little,  and  proceeded  rather  from  his  wife 
than  himself!    Where,  then,  was  the  good  nature  of  a 
liephew?    Where  the  clemency  of  a  prince?   Alas'! 
how  have  I  been  abused?    How  little  Was  I  master 
of  my  own  judgement,  that  both  his  death,  and  th6 
t)lame  thereof,  must  be  charged  upon  me!** 

Some  writers  have  asserted  that  the  decay  oiF 
Edward's  health,  which  coirimencred  about  this  time, 
was  owing  to  natural  causes,  and  that  neither  Nor- 
thumberland nor  his  agents  had  any  hand  in  hasten^ 
ing  his  death :  and  they  assi^  as  a  reason,  ihat  the* 
"Duke  had  ho  cause  to  anticipate  the  decline  6f  his 
power,  so  loiig  as  the  King  lived.     But  if  we  ton- 
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^S^T,  that  t!^  TkH&Mn  Itad  dd^hced  himsdf  by 
political  mm  *hd  cruelty,  ft  ee^m  MgMy  pro- 
KsAfle'll^a^  he  ttiifciplited  Ins  fiiU  from  the  ripening 
of  the  toyal  judgement,  ^nd  concluded  Ihat  the  death 
akme  of  Edward  cotdd  ^rfevcfnt  the  final  discovery  ef 
Ms  fatri^eS.  He  fcastfly  concluded,  tlierefore,  a  mar* 
fiage  t^etween  the  fedy  Jane  tSrey,  eldest  daughter 
to  Vhe  Dake  dT  Su^lk,  aiid  his  fourth  son  Lord 
Guilford  Dudiey.  The  nuptials  were  dekbrated  in 
May,  1563 ;  and  it  deserves  ttotice,  that  the  illness  of 
Edward  had  increased,  with  dangetous  symptoms^ 
from  the  month  of  Jantmry.        . 

A  little  before  ^he  King's  decease,  Northtimberland 
had  procured  ^e  grant  of  a  considerable  supply,  and 
in  the  preamble  of  that  act  a  direct  censure  of  Somer- 
set's administration  hiad  been  utserted;  afler  which 
he  dissolved  the  parliament.  He  then  artfully  stated  to 
his  Majesty  the  necessity  of  setting  aside  the  princess 
Maiy ,  from  the  dan^  which  the  Protestant  religion 
would  incur  by  lier  succession;  and  he,  dreading 
the  restoration  of  popery,  freely  cdnsented  to  her 
fejtdusion.  But  it  hte  perplexed  Btirriet  and  other 
liistorians  to  understand,  how  the  l>uke  could  pre- 
vail npon  liim  to  set  kside  likewise  his  'beloved 
iVotestaht  sister  Elizal)d:h.  *rhe  'diffic&ty  however 
is  easfly  resolved,  if  we  sEttend  to  the  reasons  ad- 
duced by  the  crownJawyers  and  statesmen  in  Nor- 
*thumbeiiand*s  intei*est,  in  support  of  the  expediency 
of  excluding  both  the  princesses. 

Ilie  eWef.jii^ce  Moiita^  maint^ed,  that  '  the 
iact  'of  d^5  ttenry  VlII.  settling  the  *crown  upon  Mary 
""aSd  Elizabeth;  after  the  deinise  of  Edward  without 
issue,  was  rendered  htdl  atnd  void  by  the  act  of  the 
thirty-eighth  of  the  saine  king,  by  whidi  the  mar- 
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na^es  of  both  their  moliiers  were^  dissolred,  their 

divorces  con&med,    and   thdr  issue   dedared  ille- 

^timate;   so   that  neither'  the  letters  patent,   ncnr- 

Henry's  subsequent  will,  could  confer  any  right  of 

tsuGcession   on  persons  totally  disabled,   as  the  act 

of  the  thirty-fifth  limited  the  succession   to  l^ti-^ 

mate  issue/     Cecil  arsrued^  that  ^  thou£4i  Elizabeth 

was   a   P«.testant,   Z   might   marrTa    foreign 

prince,  who  might  introduce  popery.'     And  these 

representations,  assuredly,  prevailed  with  Edward; 

for  they  are  mentioned  in  the  letters  patent,  set* 

tling  the  crown  on  Lady  Jane  Grey.     The  same 

suggestion  occasioned  the  exclusion  of  the  issue  of 

Margaret, ;  Queen  Dowager  oi  Scotland,  and  ddest 

sister  of  Henry  VIII.     The  Duchess  of  Suffdk,  the 

next  person  mentioned  in  Henry's  will,  readily .  en» 

t^red  into  Northumberland's  views,  and  surrendered 

her  right  in  favour  of  her  daughter.     An  instrument 

was  accordingly  prepared,  though  not  without  con* 

siderable  opposition  from  some  of  the  judges,  and 

being  signed  by  the  King  on  the  twenty-first  of  June^ 

when  he  was  in  deplorable  debility  both  of  mind  and 

body,  passed  the  great  seal  the  next  day,  and  was 

subscribed  by  the  whole   of  the  privy-coundl,  the 

bishops,  the  ni^or  part  of  the  nobility  both  with 

respect  to  numbers  and  consequence, . and  all  .the 

judges  except  Sir  Janies  HoUes,  one  of  the  Justices 

of  the  Common;  Pleas,  who  constantly  declared  it  to  - 

be  treason. 

Nothing  now  remained,  but  that  his  Majesty  shQuld 
not  long  suivive;  lest  the  recovery  of  his  judgement 
with  his  health,  and  the  application  of  sounder  :ad»  - 
vice,  shoiild  overthrow  his  crafty  minister's  projects^  * 
Soon  after  the  instruments  therefore^  had  been  sul>,, 
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an  order  of  council  was  issued^dismissing  his 
j^ysidans,  and  consigmng  him  to  the  care  of  an 
ignorant  woman^  who  undertook  to  restore  him  in 
a  short  time  to  his  former  strength.  Instead  (£ 
which,  by  the  use  of  her  medicines,  all  the  unfa^ 
vourable  symptoms  were  increased  to  a  most  violent 
degree  ^  he  felt  a  difficulty  of  speech,  and  of  breathi- 
ing;  his  pulse  failed;  his  legs  swelled,  his  colour 
became  livid,  and  on  the  sbcth  of  July  1553  he  died« 
a  victim .  (it  is  to  be  feared)  to .  the  ignorance,  or  to 
the  wid^edness,  of  the  empiric  employed  forliis  de- 
struction. 

Witii  a  view,  of  drawing  the  princess  Mary  to 
court,  Northumberland  endeavoured  for  some  time 
to  conceal  her  brother's  death ;  ajid  such  hopes  were 
even  held  out  of  his  recovery,  that  the.  people  made 
general  rejoicings  upon  the  occasion.    But  it  is  highly 
probable  she  had  a  secret  party  in  the  council,  who 
though  through  fear  or  from  bribery  they  had  sub- 
scribed to  the  Lady  Jane's  succession,  now  sent  hier 
private  intelligence  of  the  event :  for,  when  she  was 
within  half-arday's  journey  of  London,  she  turned 
back  in  haste  to  her  residence  at  Hovedon.   Upon  tfab, 
the  .Duke  carried  his  daughter-in-law  from  Durham- 
House  to  the  Tower;  where  the .  royal  apartments 
had  been  prepared  for  her,  and  a  canopy  of  state 
put  up.     On  the  tenth,  she  was. proclaimed  in  the 
usual  manner.      The  council  also  wrete  to  Mary, 
requiring  her  submission :  but  they  speedily  learnt, 
that  she  had  retired  into  Norfolk,  where  many  of 
the  nobility  and  the  people  resorted  to  her.     It  was 
then  resolved  to  send  forces  against  her,  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk ;  but  Lady  Jane 
would  not  suffer  her  father  to  leave  her.   The  coundl. 
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therefore,  euaesliy  pressed  the  Didce  of  Noithunu 
berhnd  to  go  m  person.    Accot^mgly  on  tiie  fms^ 
teenth  of  July,   accompanied  fay  the  Maiqub  of 
Nortiuanpton,  Xiord  Gregr^  mitd  others,  he  mmched 
through  Biahopqgarbe  with  two  thousand  ^orse  and 
^ax  thousand  foot ;  bnt  as  tih^  rode  through  Shore- 
-ditcfa,  he  conki  not  forbeasr  db»srmng^  **  I^e  pe<^ 
press  to  see  us,^  hut  not  one  'sa^  '-*  Grod  speed  us.'^ 
«Hw  activity  asid  <^oiirage,  £ar  whidi  he  had  {Nrevi- 
'ou%  'been  m  cdebrated,  sewied  £roin  thisrtmie  to 
hav^d^sfflied.lnin;  fbr,  though  he  aikaneed  to  «9t. 
Edmundsbury  in  Suffolk,  yet  finding  his  troepsidiaii^ 
nish,  the  ^pec^le  little  affected  to  hsm,  and  no  sup- 
plies fdllowhig  him  ftom  iLondoti,  he  &ll'back,agatii 
'to  Cambridge. 

In  thie  mean  tiaie,  tte  council  on  die  nincsteeiitb 

sent  for  4he  Xjo^  Mayor,  ;the  Alderraeii,.aul  Tthe 

'^eriffs,  iK^hom  they  aceompanied  to  Chflapaitte,  aad 

^ere  proichdmed  Queen  Mary.     The  Earl  of  Atiiti- 

del,  £md  Lord  Paget,  went  the  same  m^  /to  ifa^ 

their  duty  to  her. 

Of  this^  Northumberland  had  adidoe-^i  the-fidlow* 
ing  day,  and  inttnediately  caused  her  to  heprodaifiaed 
at  Cambridge,  throwmg  iq>  his  cap,  and  crying, 
<' God  save  Queen  Mafy!"  His  affeeted  Iqyalty, 
however,  was  of  no  service  to  him:  he  was^arrestcd 
by  the  Earl  of  Arundel  (who  not  long  before  had  pre- 
tested, thdt  he  was  ready  to  shed  his  blood  at  his?  &et) 
tried,  convicted  of  high-treason,  and  sentenced  to 
death.  His  behaviour  under  these  unhappy  circum- 
stances was,  to  the  last  degree,  mean  ^a«d  abject. 
After  having  &ced  every  danger  by  sea  and  hmd, 
and  adopted  and  pursued  a  series  of  the  most  perflous 
measures,  when  he  at  last  encountered  faia  filter  ,he 
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peaSktiAiaonafy  shnuik  firam  it's  approach ;  and,  upon 
fab  knecfl^  beaoi^ht  the  Earl  of  Arundel  to  intercede 
witli  the  Queen  for  his  life.  After  sentence  likewise, 
he  as  weakly  implored  Gardiner  Bishop  of  Win*' 
chestesr,  his  swixm  fbe,  to  exert  all  his  interest  in  hisi 
&vDUr :  asking  him  if  *  there  were  no  hopes/  and  de^ 
daring  that  *  he  Would  be  content  to  do  penance  and 
to  live  in  a  mouse^hole,  if  he  might  only  live  a  littkr 
longer ;'  but  Gardiner  tauntingly  told  him,  *  he  wished , 
to  God  his  Grace  could  have  been  content*  with  any 
thing  less  than  a  kingdom,  when  he  was  at  liberty 
and  ill  (^rMperity  :*  to  which  he  added  a  serious  ad« 
lamA^n  for  him  to  make  his  peace  with  heaven; 
iaiid  prepare  for  death. 

His  treatment  of  Somerset,  which  it  is  probable 
was  the  chief  cause  of  his  cold  reception  frcrni  thei 
a!&tehs  of  London  when  he  proclaimed  his  daughter** 
in4aw,  was  now  more  vividly  remembered.  As  he 
was  conducted  to  the  Tower  after  his  Condemnation, 
numbers  reproached  him  with  it;  and  a  lady,  e3^ 
posing  a  handkerchief  whidi  had  been  dipped  in  his 
iK^le  victim*^  Mood,  cried  out :  ^  Behold  the  blood 
tfP  that  worthy  man,  that  good  uncle  of  our  late  ex^ 
cefifedt  king,  whi<^  was  shed  by  thy  malicious  practice^ 
doth  now  revenge  itself  on  thee !" 

Ttie  twenty-first  of  August,  155S,  was  the  day 
appointed  for  Ms  eicecution ;  whea  a  vast  cpncQurs^ 
assembled  upon  Tower-Hill,  and  all  the  usual  pre* 
porations  were  made,  for  the  purpose:  but,  after 
waiting'sdme  hours^  the  people  were  ordered  to  de- 
pait*  This  delay  was,  to  afford  time  for  his  mak- 
ing ai^  open  show  of  his  change  of  religion ;  as  on 
that  very  day,  in  the  presence  of  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen^  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  privy-pcoueqil,  he 
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beard  mass  in  the  Tower*  The  next  daj,  he  was 
brought  out  to  suffer  d^ath.  Having  finished  a  lon^ 
S|K9edi  to  ttie  people,  professed  his  constant  attach- 
ment to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  concluded  his 
private  devotions,  the  executioner  asked  him  forgive- 
ness ;  to  whom  he  said,  "  I  forgive  thee  with .  all  my 
heart;  do  thy  part  without  fear:"  and  bowing  to- 
ward the  block,  he  added,  "  I  have  deserved  a  thou- 
sand deaths."  Then  laying  down  his  head,  it  was 
instantly  severed  from  his  body. 

Thus  deservedly  fell  Jphn  Dudley,  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, whose  virtues  (if  they  deserve  the  name) 
Were  merely  those  of  the  statesman  and  die  soldier; 
and  those  were  debased  by  the  most  subtile  and  un- 
relenting ambition.  That  he  thoroughly  understood 
indeed,  and  during  his  short  administration  strenu* 
ously  promoted,  the  political  and  commercial  interests 
of  his  country  is  abundantly  proved  by  two  instance^ 
yhich^  considered  in  a  national  light,  may  be  admitted 
as  an  expiation  for  many  of  his  faults. 

The  first  was,  the  dissolution  of  the  corpcH*ation  of 
the  merchants  of  the  Steel- Yard  in  London,  consisting 
jrf  foreigners  (chiefly  Germans,  subjects  of  the  Hans- 
^Towns)  who  engrossed  the  management  of  the  foragn 
commerce  of  England,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  native 
adventurers.  Their  complaints  being  brought  before 
:the  privy-council,  by  the  advice  and  under  the  patron- 

•      T 

*  It.  is  strongly  suspected,  that  he  acted  this  disgraceful  part, 
with  die  hope  of  saving  his  life:  for  it  is  affirmed,  that  *  he  had 
a  promise  of  pardon^  if  he  would  recant  and  hear  mass ;  *  and  a 
similar  deception  was  afterward  frequently  practised  by  Mary, 
to  procure  recantations  from  the  protestants,  whom  however  in 
violation  of  promises  made  in  her  name,  and  by  her  expresa 
'.order,  she  usually  put  to  death. 
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age  of  Northumberiand  (after  they  had  failed  of  re- 
dress m  the  courts  of  law,  owing  to  the  privileges 
granted  by  former  kings  to  the  corporation),  the 
society  was  dissolved  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1552,  and  ^thenceforward  the  trade  in  question  was 
carried  on  in  English  bottoms. 

In  the  second  place,  he  established  a  Mart  at 
Southampton  for  the  wodlen  manufactures  of  Eng* 
land,  which  had  previously  been  transported  to  Bruges 
and  Antwerp  at  a  considerable  expense;  the  Eng- 
lish being  obliged^  in  addition  to  the  freight  in  fo- 
reign bottoms,  to  support  agents  in  Flanders  to  super- 
intend their  concerns.  The  new  regulation,  which 
tock  place  in  1553,  beside  i»v)ducing  a  most  advan- 
tageous altenrtiai  in  this  vital  branch  of  our  com- 
merce, was  not  less  favourable  to  the  kingdom  in 
general ;  as  it  brought  numbers  of  foreigners  to  visit 
this  country,  sc»ne  o£  whom,  settling  in  it,  contributed 
to  it's  subsequent  progress  in  arts  jmd  manufiEu:ture» 
^during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

It  has  beefn  maccuratdy  observed^  Ijiat  of  his  eight 
^ns  not  one  left  any  law&l  issue :  for  Sir  B.obert 
Dudley  (stiled  abroad  ^  Earl  of  Warwidc,  and  Duke 
of  Northumberland')  though  deckrediUegitimate  by 
his  father  Robert  Earl  of  Leicester^  appears  to  have 
jbeen  bom  in  wedlock  of  that  nobleman  and  the  Lady 
Douglas  Sheffield. 


I 
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Hugh  LATIMER  leaa  bom  iitr  Tli|||«»t0ri,  iq 
Ldeesteiishire,  ^bout  the  jeax  14^7J^  Hi6  fi^a*  ^9$ 
a  Fef>utdble  jecwun,  who  ceaodted.a  w^  f$^riQi.  ^fm 
tirhkh  19  those  finigal  tm»si  he  jotajxit^il^  ^  large 
.femily,  cm^^ting  of  ooe  am  asii^  »¥  4du^teti$k 

Oftlm  famSfy  ^  beat  acoouol  h  ^ep  kr  <^^  c^ 
Ms  Lent^^k^^tnaos,  pseadied  b^&irf  ^K^i^ysus^  YJ. ;  19 
which,  after  exdaiming  agwatst  tl|^  ^dlpyure;^  g^ 
cooamen  bads,  and  other  opfXGmsm  ^t  t)iaJt  time 
ipracAised  by  the  Ddnhlir  and  genlrjri  be  It^lge^  npt^ 
of  the  fiioderatioii  of  the  ImdloisAi  j»  few  js^^rs.  b^ore* 
and  of  the  ease  and  pkntjr  f&^ojoA  fair  ^bmf  ,\m99^jl 
fts  a  pvoof  of  which  he  adds»  that  v^Vim  ^  9t  lium  (^ 
IhiNee  o^  ftnir  pounds  by  year  it  %^  v^^^if^t^  i^p 
father  (a  yeoman^  having;  no  lands.  <tf  lus  qv^J  ^}6# 
so  much  as  kept  half  a  dozen  men ;  that  he  had  walk 
for  a  hundred  sheep,  and  thirty  kine ;  that  he  found 
the  King  a  harness,  with  himself  and  hi$(  horse,  while 
he  came  to  the  place  that  he  should  receive  the 

*  Authorities.  Gilpin's  Life  ^Latmer^  Btirnet*s  Hisioty 
cf  the  Reformation^  Fox's  Acts  and  Mimumentif  &c«,  and  Rid- 
jefsLif^o/BUhcpRiaey. 
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Eing^s.  wages :  himsdf  remembexii^  to  haye  buckled 
his  harness,  when  he  went  to  Blackheath-Fieid ;  that 
he^  kept  him.  to  sdiool,  and  mamied  his  sisters  with  , 
five  pounds  (or  twenty  noUes) .  a-piece ;  jthat  he  kept 
hospitality  for  his  poor  neighbours,  and  some  ahns: 
he  gave  to  the  poor.** 

.  The  juvenile  part  of  Latimer^s  life. affords  nothing 
worthy  of  notice.  It  was.  not  tiU- about  the  year 
1500,  when  having  taken  the  degree  of.  M.  A. 
at  •  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  entered  into  . 
Priest's  orders,  his  zeal  for  the  doctrines  :of  the 
Romish  diurch  manifested  itself  by  violent  declamar 
tions  against  the  German  reformers,  whose  opinions 
had  at  that  time  b^un  to  be  prcpagated.in  England. 
If  any  iM*ofessor,  suspected  of  favouring  their  tenets; 
read  lectures,  he  attended;  and  the  University,  in, re- 
compence  for  his  zeal,  having  conferred  uponhim  the^. 
oflSce  of  cross-bearer,  he  exardsed  his  authority  over 
the  scholars  by  driving  them  from  their  schools.^ 

Fortunately  however. for > the  church  of. England,, 
of. which  he  subsequently  became  so  illustrious  a 
support,  he  i  contracted  .  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.) 
Thomas  Bilpey;  who  entertaining  a  good,  opinion  of 
him  £n>m  his'  moral: character,  conceived  a.hc^  that 
by;  communicating  to  him  his  observations  upon  th^^. 
scandalous,  lives  of  the  Romish  clergy,  and  comparing 
them  -with^  the  exemplary  conduct  of  the  Reformer^,^ 
he  might  induce  him  to  think  more,  favourably  of 
their  doctrines.  Prepossessed  with  this  .confidence, 
and  having  entered  into  some; conferences  with  him 
upon  religious  subjects,  ..Bilney  took  occasional  oppor- 

*  Upon  taking  his  degree  of  B.  D.,  .he  delivered  an  oration 
against  Melanchttion,  whom  he  treated  Vith  great  severity,  for 
what  he  called '  <  his  impious  innovations  in  religion !  ' 

VOL.  L  S 
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ttittidM  of  iniiiTit»thig,^ that  sMi^-irf  fee  t«nete  ef 
popery  weie  not  consonant  to  primitire  Chiistiamtj ; 
tbus  gradiialiy-  !^xdting  a  spirit  o£  Mquity  in  £at{^ 
n^r,'  wh6  1^  alwfiys'ac^ed  i^n  hottest "^iiiiic^W: 
^  in  the  end,  he  wds  'liillj  <XHlviiioed  o£  his  eitorsl 
From  this  time,  he  became  ei^tri^lnelf  ^c^Ve  te 
prq>agating  the  Rb&rfiaed  fWih ;  pieadbing  in  pub- 
Ug,  exhorting  in  private,  and  eveiy  where  pres^g 
tMe  iilcessity  of  a  holy  lilfe^  in  o^posi^ion  to  ihe 
sdpersAitfoms.  mummeries  which  then  prevailed  in'  tfi^ 
Romish  chmrch. 

The  'first  r^ttidrkable'  c^ipositioii  he  endoiioigfeii 
from  the  pomsh  party,  was  occasioned  by  a  course  of 
sonnons,  Xh  r^preached  during  t^  festTvliI  ^ 
Christinas  ^bef<nre  the  University.  In  these^,  he  ~de^ 
Erefed  his  sentiments  conc^amhig  tihe  impiety  of  la* 
diligences,  the  uncertainly  of'  tra^on,  and  <li# 
vanity  of  works  ci  superero^lioft ;  mvdghecl  agidnst 
the  multiplicity  of  ceifemomes  witif  which  reJ^jim 
WBS  'at  Ihkt  time  intuinheflred,  land'  tl^  *  pride  md 
tisuvpatfem  of  the  hierarchy;  aenddWdt;  in^  pirti^ 
coI£rly^  upon  the  greiit  ^use  o^  kck&ig  up  ^e 
jcriptiires  in  an  mik^k>«irn  labiguaj^;  ' 

threat  wad  the  otitciy  <xx:sEuioii€Ki~  I^^  these  <Sk^ 
courses.  '  LiEttiSier  t^aa  already  a  preacher  of  g<hi^- 
deradbte  eminaice;  abd' (l^lEiyed  a  reniarka^  ad^ 
dnss  in  add^t&g  himscSf  fo  the  <^pl[citi^s  or  thi^ 
peofdel  Tli^e  oHhodox  clergy,  observing  htm  mu^ 
fi3&owed,  thought  it  hig^h  lime  to  6ppo»^  'him  openl^t 
This  task  wm  undertaken  by  Dr.  Buckenham,'  Prao^ 
et  Hie  BIaidk-*Friars,  whd  appeared  in'^&e  pulpit  a 
few  Sundays  afterward,  apd  with  great  pomp  and 
prolixity  endeavoured  to  show  the  aangeroiis  tendency 
of  the  new  opinipn^,  especially  thfli^t  wh^hoon- 
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iietHeA  fyir'  the  paldicaifioh  of  tbe  Seriptures  in  'the 
'v^nacndar  tongue:  **  The  plou^man/'  said  he» 
•**wii^n  he  heareth  thisT  in  the  Gospel,'  na  man  that 
tayetk  hii  HaM  6n  the  plough  and  looketh  bltck  h 
meet  for  the  Kingdom '  of  God^  might  peradventuiie^ 
faeiaiing  tjiis,  cease 'frota  the  plough.  likewise  the 
bdbefr,  when  he  h^ard  that  a  little  leaven  corrupteth 
a"  whote  lump  of  doughy  might  percase  feave  our 
Ixrdid'  unleavened,  and  so  our  bodies  shall  be  unseat 
4Rkied«  Also  the  simple  man,  when  he  heareth  in 
I^Go^t  If  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out^ 
and  cast  it  from  thecj  may  make  himself  blind^  and 
so  fill  th^  world  fiiU  of  beggars.'* 

To  this  species  of  reasoning  his  ardeiit  opponent 
l&t^ed  with  i^cret  pleasure,  and  determined  in  his 
next  discourse  to  expose  the  solemn  tiifler.  Oil  the 
fdfib^iilg  Sunday,  when  it  was  known  Latimer  would 
preach,  the  whole  universit  j^  iassembled.  All  his  words 
and  actions  were  pervaded  by  a  vein  of  pleasaiiltry 
and  humour,  which,  it  was  imagined,  VrouM  npdti 

.  this  occ£^oti  have  it's  fi&  course :  dnd  the  preacher 
WnotaMecoh^ousofhi^otmsttperiority:  To 
eothplete  the  scene,  just  before  the  sermon  be^n, 
Blii^t^'<enhani*  hims^llf  entered  the  church  with  his 
llfflH^'dowl  about  his  shoulders,  and  ^atedhim^df 
iMh  ail  air  of  i^pdrtance  l^ore  the  puljpit.  '  ' 
Latimei^  havihg  first  with"  great*  gravity  reciE(pi(i]<- 

'Utfed  the  learned  dottor^s  argunnients,  and  placed 
them  in'  the  Strbtlgest  light,  proceeded  to  rally  tfaetn 
Willi  such  a  flow  ot  wit,  arid  at  the  same  tfine  idtih 
1^  mucR  good  huthour,  thai  without  the  least  appear- 
ance of  Si-nature  he  made  his  adversary  in  the  highest 
d^ree  ridiculous.  He  then  ably  appealed  to  the 
people^  descanted  upon  the  low  esteem  in  which  their 
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holy  guides  had  always  held  their  understanding; 
expressed  the  utmost  offence  at  their  being  treated 
with  so  much  contempt,  and  wished  '  his.  honest 
countrymen  might  only  be  indulged  in  the  use  of 
the  Scriptures  tiU  they  showed  themselves  such  absurd 
interpreters.'  He  concluded  his  discourse  with  a  few 
oteervations  upon  scripture-metaphors.  A  figuratiye 
manner  of  speech,  he  contended,  was  common  in  afl 
languages :  representations  of  this  kind  were  in  daily 
use,  and  generally  understood.  "  As,  for  example^ 
said  he  (addressing  himself  to  that  part  of  the  audi- 
ence, where  the  Prior  was  seated)  when  they  paint  a 
fox  preaching  out  of  a  friar's  cowl,  none  is  so  mad  to 
take  this  ,to  be  a  fox  that  preacheth,  but  know  well 
enough  the  meaning  of  the  matter ;  which  is,  to 
point  out  unto  us,  what  hypocrisy,  craft,  and  subtile 
dissimulation  lieth  hid  many  times  in  these  friar's 
cowls,  willing  us  thereby  to  beware  of  them."* 

„  This  levity,  however,  Latimer  himself  probably 
thought  not  necessarily  demanded  by  the  subject ;  for 
when  one  Venetus,  a  foreigner,  not  long  afterward 
attacked  him  again,  in  a. manner  the  most  scurrilous 
and  provoking,  upon  the  same  subject,  we  find  him 
using  a  graver  strain.  He  answers,  like  a  scholar, 
what  is  worth  answering ;  and,  like  a  man  of  sense, 
he  leaves  the  absurd,  part  to  answer  itself.  But 
whether  jocose  or  serious,  his  harangues  were  so 
animated,  that  they  seldom  failed  of  their  intended 
effect:  his  light  raillery  had  shut  up  the  Prior 
within  his  monastery,  and  his  sq)id  arguments  drov<^ 
Venetus  from  the  University.  From  the  joint  labours 

*  "  With  this  sermon,"  says  Fox,  "  friar  Buckenham  was  so 
dashed,  that  never  after  he  durst  peep  out  of  the  pulpit  agahist 
Mr,  Latinaer.'* 
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f£  Bilhey  and  Latimer,  whose  lives  strictly  corres- 
ponded with  the  purity  of  their  doctrines,  the  pro- 
testant  cause  speedily  acquired  great  credit  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  no  academical  censures  were  found  silffi- 
dent  to  deter .  the  students  from  attending  their 
lectures.' 

Dr.  West  Bishop  of  Ely,  being  solicited  to  silence 
Latimer,  after  hearing  him  preach,  though  he  ex- 
pressed his  approlxrtion  of  his  discourse,  prohibited 
him  from  occupying  any  of  the  pulpits  within  his 
diocese.  But  this  g&ve  no  great  dieck  to  the  re- 
formers ;  for  a  Prior*  in  Cambridge,  who  fiivoured 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  whose  monas- 
tery was  exempt  from  ^[Hscopal  jurisdiction,  boldly 
licensed  him  to  preach  there.  Hither  his  party  fol- 
lowed him ;  and  the  late  opposition  having  strongly 
excited  public  curiosity,  the  Friars'  chapel  was  un- 
able to  contain  the  crowds  which  attended.  His  dio- 
eesan  himself  was,  frequently,  one  of  his  hearers ; 
and  candidly  declared,  that  ^  Mr.  Latimer  was  one 
pf  the  best  preachers  he  had  ever  heard.' 

The  credit  which  he  had  thus  gained  by  his 
preaching,  he  maintained  by  the  sanctity  of  his 
manners.  Nor  d^d  Mr.  Bilney  and  he  satisfy  them- 
selves with  acting  unexceptionably :  they  gave  daily 
instances  of  piety  and  benevolence,  which  malice 
could  not  scandalise,  nor  envy  misinterpret.  They 
were  always  in  company,  concerting  measures  for 
the  advancement  of  true  religion;  and  the  place, 
where  they  used  ^  walk,  was  long  afterward  known 
by  the  name  of  *  The  Heretics'  HiU.'  Cambri^ge^^ 
at  the  time,  was  frdl  of  their  good  actions :  and  their 

*  Dr«  Barnes,  of  the  AustinrFrji^. 
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«icteafiive.  dmrities  to  the  poor,  with  ihdr  finendljr 
visits  to  the  sick  and  the  afflicted,>.were  the-  topkai>^ 
iiniirersal  conversation.  ....... 

At  length  heavy  complamts  were  sent  to  the 
jnimstrjr  in  London,  of  the  surprising  increase  of 
heresy,  of  which  Ijatimer  was  accused  as  the  pdn>* 
dp^  propagator;  and  Wolsej  in  consequence,  im^ 
portuned  by  Warham  Archbishop  of  Cant^bwy,  and 
tlie  prelates  then  at  court,  orderied  liatiiner  to  appear, 
before  him  at  York-House.  After  some  private 
eonyer^tion,  however,  he  dismi^ed  him  courteoudy, 
and  granted  him  «a  special  licence  to  preadb  wheterar 
he  chose.  -   / 

Of  this  privilege  Latimer  ^eedily  Avafled  himself, 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom :  he  had  even  oooe 
or  twice  the  honour  of  preaching  before  Henry  VIIL 
at  Windsor,  upon  winch  occasions  the  King  took 
particular  notice  of  his  discom^ses.  This  encouraged 
him  to  write  a  very  bold  letter  to^his  Majesty,  when 
the  royal  proclamation  was  issued  forbidding  the  use 
of  the  English  Bible,  and  other  books  on  religioua 
subjects.  From  the  time  that  the  Refcmnation  was 
first  encouraged  in  England  by  {private  persons,  it^ 
promoters  had  constantly  dis()ersed  among  the  peqde 
a  variety  of  polemical  tracts,  and  others  ecposii^ 
the  corrupt  lives  of  the  Popish  dergy.  These  books 
were  printed  abroad;  and  after  the  Runners  had 
taken  the  name  of  Protestants,*  they  sent  them 
over  in  great  quantities  to  thdr  English  brethren. 
Against  these  was  levelled  the  proclamation;  em- 
powering the  bishops  to  imprison  at  pleasure  iSl  per- 

*  This  they  did  at  the  diet  held  at  Spires  in  1529,  from  the 
jpROTEST  which  they  then  made  against  the  eimn  of  Popery. 
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$on  sttipwt^  of  poflsesnog:  b^netical  books^  t^ihitf 
parljr.  bad .  piaatgbd  hunself^  tx*  abjunid^  authoosdiif 
tfacnv  Vksmiadf  tot  set  an  arfaitraty  fine  upon  «$  pei^ 
aons.^sdn^ticted;  prohiMtfaig  appeals  in  asiy  cmeti^om 
.  ik/f  tcdeaktstical  amis,  and  injimiing  the  dvil  oflkeM 
to  aSd  in  th^  extirpatiDn  of  horeffjr*  Ais  theccuelfaigQtfy 
0(  the  deigy  #endwe4  tlus  ptodiaaiatian  extMSk^f 

kigtiw  Bible,  Md  bikers  for  tewdnng'thdr  cldk^ 
tim  Lord's  Ptayer  and  the  Ten  CoDtmandtn^tii } 
Latimer,  in  l}ig  lett^  tb  tbe  King,  wiHi  pioils  felti-^ 
tude  remoiMnted  agaidst  it^  pointed  ont  the  etril  in^ 
tenfebns  of  the  bishops  m  obtaining  it,  guarded  Idtti 
against  ik^  dudevolence  <£  those  who  insinndted  that 
the  Befirmers  were  a  set  of  men  disposed  to  distui^ 
the  peace  of  the  kingdcmi,  and  laboured  to  6oi)vlnGfe 
)iim  that  the  ^M  use  ctf  the  SoriptwKS  wcffdd  iiii- 
pnive^  ixisttad  of  impairiiq^,  the  aOe^putiaee  of  Ydi  sub^ 
jeqts.  After  vodching  ihore  spedficaftf ^  to^  the  good 
characters  of  die  unfortMate  persons  then  ih  timUAyi 
he.  makes  the  Showing  nervous  and  pathetic  coiiclii^ 
don :  <'  Accept,  gradmis  Sovereign,  without  disfdea- 
Jtoie,  whut  I  hate  wtitteb.  I  thought  it  my  dut]f  t6 
mention  these  things  to  jdur  Majesty.  No  pe^rsonal 
Quanely  m  fSoA  shall  judge  tne,  have  I  with  any 
raen^  I  wanted  otily  to  induce  your  Majesty  to  con* 
mder  well  what  kind  of  perscms  you  have  about  you, 
and  the  ends  for  which  th^  counsd :  indeed,  gneab 
Prince^  many  of  ^theili^  or  tiieyare  much  i^nderedi 
have  very  ptivjaite  ends.  God  grant  your  Maj^ty 
may  see  throng  idl  th^  dedgns  of  evfl  men ;  and  be^ 
in  afl  thmgs,  equal  to  the  high  oflito  with  whSdi  you 
are  entrusted !  Wherefore,  gracious  King,  i^n^mber 
jrourself;  have  pity  upon  yo«ir  isoul;  and  think  that 
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^tm  day  >is  eveh  at  handy  when  joa  shall  gtve-fnecomti 
of- your  <^ce,  >and  of  the  bkxid.thatJiatfa.^heen^cfaed 
wit^  your.swQEd.    Iii:tfae.which  day,  that^yenr  Once 
may  stand  stead&stly,  and  not  be  asteamd,  hutibe 
clear  and  leady  in  yoixr  .lerkoning,  and.  toiliave  4aB 
they  say)  jom  Qaie^vi^^e^f  sealed  widi  the .  Uobd;  of 
our  jSayiourChnsty  which,  only  secv^tii  at  that  day, 
isimy  daily  pmyer- to  hi«i  that  sufiaseddeatbifor  mr 
sins,  which  also  prayeth  to  his  Father.for  grace :£9r 
US: continually.    )To  whcxn  be  all  honour  <and  praiae 
finr  ever.    Ai9en«     The  Spirit; of  God  prcaenre.jour 
Gi^ace.  Jnw  Domini  lSaO$  1  die  DeeembrisT  With 
such  freed^nn .  did  this  worthy  man  address  his  Sore* 
reign:   but  the  influmice  of  the  Pnpish  :party.  was 
then  so  powerfiil,  jlihat  his  letter  produced  no  effect; 
Hi^nry  howeisar,  ^who  notwithstanding  his  vices  had 
an;open  ^posudon,  and  was  a  great  lover  of  sinoenty 
in  others,  thanked  him  for .  his  wdlrmeant .  advice, 
and  was  so  much  impressed  .indeed  with  hissiHi|de 
imd  familiar  stile,  that  firaotthis  time  it  ^^lears.he 
entertained  thoughts  of  taking  him  into,  his  ;servioe. 
.    FarouraUle  opportunities  soon  occurred  to  reicimi- 
m&oA  Latimer  to  the  royal-favour:  for  on  the  grand 
points,  of  the  cKvorce  and  of  the  sujNremacy,  he  ex* 
erted  hims^,  strenuously  at  Cambridge  in  favour  of 
the  King's  designs;   especially  upon  the  latter,  on 
which  occasion  he  joined  with  Dr.  Butts,  the  King's 
iphysidan,  in  obtaining  the  opinions  of  several  drvmes 
^nd  canonists  in  that  Uipversity  in  it's  support. ,  In 
return  for  this  assistance,  Butte-  took  Latkner  with 
him  tp  court;  apd  Cromw:ell,  .whO:Was  then  rising 
into ,  po'^er,  and^ft  warm  friend  of  the  Reformation, 
•having  ab^ady  conceived   a  high  Gpx/»xm  of  him, 
ji^)eedily  procured  him  a  benefice.         % 
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I  llus  Iking  was  in  Wiltshire,  whitlia*..he  detcr-^ 
tnined  as  socm  as  possiUe  to  repair,  and  keep  a  oon^' 
itant  residence.  Dr.  Butts,  surprised  at  his.  resohi* 
tion,  did  whathe  could  to  dissuade  him  £rom  it.  *  He 
was  deserting,'  he. told  him,  *  the  fairest  opportunities 
of  making  his  .fortune.'  But  Latimer  was  not  a  man, 
uptm  whom  such  arguments  could  hare  any  weight. 
He  quitted  the  court,  therefore, .  and  entered  imme« 
dntely  upon  the  diiH&es  of  his  parish.  His  behaviour 
was  suitable  to  .his  resolutions.  He  had  thoroughly 
eonsidered  the  duties  of  a  clergyman,  and  .he  dis* 
<»hB]!ged  th^  in  the  most  conscientious  manner.  Not 
saAislEed  indeed  with tdiscfaaraing. them  merely. in. his 
own  *  parish,  >  imder  Mie  authority  of  a  general  licenoe 
fieom  his  University  ^he  extended  his  labours  through* 
out: the  couiri;y,  wherever  he  observed  the  pastcml 
case  to  be  neglected. 

His  preaching,  which  was  in  a  strain  wholly  dif- 
ferent fi^om  that  of  the  tunes,  rendered  him  highly 
aiccq>table  to  the  people;  among  whom  he  quickly 
estaUbbdied  himself  m  great  credit.  He  was  treated, 
likewise,  with  .the  utmost  courtesy  by  the  neighbour- 
ing gentry ;  and  at  Bristol,  where  he  frequently  oc-t 
ciqpied.the  pulpit,  he  was  countenanced  by  the  ma- 
gistrates themselves.  His  growing  reputation  pre- 
sently alarmed  the  orthodox  clergy  in  those  parts, 
and  their,  hostility. made  it's  appearance  upon  the  fol- 
kywing  occasion:  Hie  Mayor  of  Bristol  had  appointed 
liim  to  preach  in  that  city  on  Easter-Sunday ;  when 
suddenly  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  prohibiting  any  one  from  preaching  ther^ 
without  his  licence.  Upon  this,  the  clei^  of  the 
jdace  waited  on  Latimer,  informed  him  of  the  mhi- 
..^l^ttion, -and  knowing  that  te  had  no  such  licence. 


^  wese  esAreamAj  sony,  that  tfaey  cwere;tliusdeiiri!i^ed 
of  tibe  pleasure  of  faearing  ins  ffKc^eni  ^  dKimnB»* 
T-^M^™*^  redeiyed  their  hypocritical  dvSiiy  jntk.li 
smile;  for  he  had  hem  apprised  of  the  afifair,  and 
well  knew  that  these  were  the  very  ,perscai8» .  who 
had  piejadiced  the  Bishop  against  him. 

Their  opposition  to  him  became^  subse^aently^ 
more  *  ptifalie.  Some  of  them  in  their  0^  etea 
aacended  the  pulpit,  to  inveigh  against  him  wi^h  the 
utmost  indecency  of  languagie.  Of  thfese  the  most 
forward  was  one:  Hubberdin^  who  oouid^say  n^'hin^ 
of  his  own,  but  any  thing  thai  Was  pirt  InttQihb 
mdudi.  Through 'this  instmmeni/ and  otttera  of  idse 
same  Idnd^  such  liberties  were  taken  wdth*  Latymcv^s 
character,  that  he  flkwght  it  proper  at  length  tit 
justify  fiimself ;  and,  accordingly,  he  ptUai  upim  his 
Calumniators  to  accuse  him  publidy  befi^  thfe  Msyat 
<£  BifstoL  And  wil^  idl.  men  of  .candcaur.  he  viras 
jjU8ftifi(^;;  J^r:  when,  thitt  lUagiitti'Me  .otoTiened  faoA 
p&ltms^  attd  put .  tl^. . accus^i^s  iqx)n-.|irQdudng.  pnaof 
ctf  what  thejr  had  averred,  the  whda  accusation  Waa 
found  Ito  rest  upon  the  miserafalci  evidence  lof  hewMAf 
^fbmiatiion* ....    ..  ;    ,  / 

His  enemies,  however^  were  not  thu^  tq  be  sifeneedt 
Th^  party  against  him  became,,  daily,  2Ebh>nger .  and 
mojre  inflamed.  It  consisted,  in  generaU^tf^tfaeicoufttKy'^ 
priests,  headed  by  some  divines,  of  higher:  emitienGe. 
These  persons^  after  mature  deUberataon,  dr^wiip 
artides  against  him,,  extracted  chiefly  .fcom  his  ser^ 
mons ;  in  which  he  was  diarged  with  q)eBking  Ughlfy 
^  of  the  wondup  of  saints^'  with,  asserting  tiiat  *  thete 
wiusi  no  material  iire  inhem'  and.that  J  he  hadrather 
be  in  purgatory  than  in  Ldlard's  Toweir:'  and  kad 
ibsmj^  in  the  form  of  an  aoeiisatian^  bafiMte  Sloiies^ 
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Biduop.  of  Loiidinp.  .  71u3  t»^te  uiim^dlfKtely  afed 
Latunei;  to  appesr  be&re  him.  But  Latimery  inrte^d 
cScbeyiog  theiitatioB,  joppeated  to  bis  own  ordinsiy, 
fhinlritig  himself  wholly  exempt  from  the  jimsdictiQii 
^^.angr  other,  fasshopu*  Stokesfey,  upop  tbis>  mdpng 
a>pi£«'9te  £«use  of  it,  determine  at  wy  tbJ^  ^..g^ 
Ijim  iBio  .his  power.  He  applied  iQier^or^  to  A^d^ 
l^c^  Wailiam*  who  was  {Mrei^ailed  ypon  to  issue  a 
citatkm  from  his  own  courts  which  Latimer  .^^I^eyed* 
His  .friends  persuaded  him  to  leave,  itlie  coimtry ;  bu^ 
their  entreaties  were  fruitless,  and  he  set  out  for 
London^  thoagh  it  was  then  the.dqith.of  winterj  and 
he  .wfULJurtualfyiabouriiigc  under  a  severe  ftt  botlr  of 
tibe  ^toaeiand  th^  cholic..  .His  bgdilf  i^mplnintej 
howey^  did  ;noit.  give  .him  so  .much  paw,  as  th^ 
thoughts  of} leaving  liis.. parish  exposed,  where.  tb0 
perish  dffgjr  (he^swed).  would  not  fail  in  hi&  absenoo 
to.nhdo  all  thai  he  had  hitherto  been  doing.  Uponk 
his.ariivaL  in  London,  he  found  a  court  of  Hshoptf 
and  caaxniists,  assemtiled  to  recejve  him ;.  but  instead: 
of  being  examined,  as  he  had  expected,  ab(mt  hia 
s^TOons^'he  wasc^ered  .to  subscribe  a.  paper,  d^ 
darijng  -^^his  bdief  in  the  doctrine  of  purgatory, .  in 
the  effipacy  of  masses,  of  prayers  to  the  saints,  and 
df  pilgrimages  to  theif  sepuidires  and  r^ics,  in^the 
p^p^md  otdigation  of  vows  of  celibacy,,  unless  dia* 
pensed  with  l^  the  Pope,  in  the  pqial  powier  to  fiir^ 
give  9ns,-  ID-  the  seven  sacraments,'  and  in  the  ottar 
absurd  usages  whidiat  that  time  characterised,  tihe 
Roinisb  diureh ! 

•  -Having  perused  the  contents,  he  refrised  to  sign  it. 
The  Ardibishop,-  with  a.  frown,,  desired  him  jwell  to 
ccfnsiderVhat  he  did.     ''  We  intend  not,f  said  he, 

*  Mr.  Latimer,  to  be  hard  upoD  you;   we  dismMi 
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you  for  the  present:  take  a  copy  <^  the  artides; 
exaimne  them  carefully ;  and  God  grant  that,  at  our 
next  meeting,  we  may  find  each  other  in  better 
temper."   , 

At  the  next  meeting,  and  at  several  succeeding 
ones,  the  same  scene  was  acted  over  again;  both 
sides  continuing  inflexible.  The  bishops  however, 
being  determined,  if  possiUe,  to  make  him  comply, 
began  to  treat  him  with  greater  severity.  Of  one  of 
these  examinations  he  himself  gives  us  the  following 
account : 

^*  I  was  brought  out,"  says  he,  ^^  to  be  e^mmined 
in  a  chamber,  where  I  was  wont  to  be  examined; 
but  at  this  time  it  was  somewhat  altered.  Fw, 
whereas  before  there  was  a  fire  in  the*  chimney,  now 
the  fire  was  taken  away,  and  an  arras  hanged  over 
the'  chimney ;  and  the  table  stood  near  the  chinmey's 
end.  There  was,  amoi^  these  bishops  that  examined 
me,  oiie  with  whom  I  have  been  very  fiuniliar,  and 
whom  I  tock.  for  my  great  friend,  an  aged  man,  and 
he  sat  ne^t  the  table-end.  Then,  among  oilier 
questions,  he  put  forth  one,  a  very  subtile  and  crafty 
««e ;.  and.  when  I  should  mak.  answer.  '  I  pray  you, 
Mr.  Latimer,'  said  he,  ^  speak  out ;  I  am  very  thick 
of  hearing,  and  here  be  many  that  sit  fiur  off.'  I 
marvelled  at  this,  that  I  was  bidden  to  spei&  out, 
and  began  to  misdeem,  and  gave  an  ear  td  the  chim- 
ney ;  and  there  I  heard  a  pen  plainly  scratching  be- 
hind the  cloth.  They  had  appointed  one  there  to 
write  all  my  answers,  that  I  should  not  start  trotik 
them.  God  was  my  good  Lord,  and  gave  me 
answers ;  I  coidd  never  else  have  escaped  them." 

Thus  the  bishops  continued  to  distress  Latimer } 
examimng  him  three  times  every  week,  with  a  view 
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either  to  draw  something  from  him  by  captious 
questions,  or  to'  tease  him  finally  into  compliance : 
and  indeed,  at  length,  he  was  tired  out.     Accord* 
ingly,  when  he  was  next  summoned,  instead  of  obey- 
ing the  citation,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop ; 
in  which,  with  great  freedom,  he  told  him,  *  That 
the  treatment  he  had  of  late  met  with,  had  fretted 
him  into  such  a  disorder,  as  rendered  him  unfit  to 
attend  them  that  day :  that,  in  the  mean  time,  he 
could  not  help  taking  this  oj^rtunity  to  expostulate 
with  his  Grace,  for  detaining  him  so  long  from  the 
discharge  of  his  duty :  that  it  seemed  to  him  most 
unaccountable  that  they,  who  never  preached  them- 
selves, should  hinder  others :  that,  as  for  their  exami- 
nation of  him,  he  really  could  not  imagine  what  they 
aimed  at ;  they  pretended  one  thing  in  the  beginning, 
and  another  in  the  progress:   that,  if  his  sermons 
were  what  gave  ofience  (which,  he  persuaded  him- 
self, were  neither  contrary  to  the  truth,  nor  to  any 
canon  of  the  church)  he  was  ready  to  answer  what- 
ever might  be  thought  exceptionable  in  them :  that 
he  wished  a  Uttle  more  regard  might  be  had  to  the 
judgement  of  the  people,  and  that  a  distinction  might 
be  made  between  the  ordinances  of  God  and  man : 
that,  if  some  abuses  in  religion  did  prevail  (as  was 
then  commonly  supposed)  he  thought  preaching  was 
the  best  meaiis   to  discountenance  them:    that  he 
wished  aU  pastors  might  be  obliged  to  perform  their 
duty ;  but  that,  however,  liberty  might  be  given  to 
those  who  were  willing :  that,  as  for  the  articles  pro-* 
posed  to  him,  he  begged  to  be  excused  from  subscribing 
them;  while  he  lived,  he  never  would  abet  supersti- 
tion:, and,  that,   lastly,   he  hoped  the  Archbishop 

.would  excuse  what  he  had  written ;  he '  knew  his 
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dnt^F  to h]«  supeiioi«i'indi'wi»iddi|raetiBe  i^  in 

that  case,  lie  thought  a  stronger  obligatum  laid  upaa 

^  Latitner  ha4  m^S6^'  a  t^nanrotr  escape,  fh)&i 
the  influence  (^  his  Mends  about  the  King ;  for  tfau 
very  ^de^iastiSbal  ^ourt'  had  prdceeded  nearly  in  tbe 
ssbhe  ^^nner  with  Bihiey,  who  after ^a  similoi'  tstt 
atnination  had  been  persuaded  liy  TuiurtaBLll  BSs&op 
of  Durham  to  recaiit,  and  to  beair  a  ^Eiggot  ilpion  hSt 
liioutder  in  token  <^  submisddn.  Thk  haj^penedin 
15S8»  and  Bihiey  ^bsequently  feeling  great  remorse 
0t  eonsdence  io(t  Yds  recantation,  became  (extremely 
Eariancholy,  avoMiiir^  cotif pdny,  and  observing  the 
severity  of  an  ascetie:  after  which,  he  went  dxiut 
pre'acfaihg' the  Re&fmatibti,  ssnA  cdiifessmg  thegu^ 
df  his' abjuration;  till  at  length  in  .1531  he  wa» 
apprehended  %^thA  Bishop  of  Norwich,  iErndbuiM 
fiOT' pursuance  cf  a  wrili  fitkn  the  Ectdesiasiical  Cotirt 
BtLoAdxm;  asi  a  retaipsed'h^«tic.     ' 

IK^at  particular  effect  Latinier^s  letter  prddlie6d> 
we 'are  not  iitforriied ;' but  &e  King,  apprii^  (most 
probably,  by  Lord  Crdmwe&'s  means)  o^  tfie  ift  iisag^ 
hk  had  met  with;  inferpc^^  ut  Ids  bdud^  aMl^issccred 

hitti  out  of  the  liimds  of  ^  encaiiies;    ' '   '       ' 

'^  The  aitachmentwhicli 'Latter  haki  ^t^wn  to'tMi 
eaase  of  the  Itefibrntatfon,  the  assistance  which  he 
had  gi^n:  in  f&lrw»ding^  the'divorcje,  dtidtSi^servicei 
widfth  he  might  j^kftohn  m  a  mbi^  conspicuous  i^tiition; 
ftete  sbong  inducements^  to  ^gtLge  ihe  Queen,  Anrie 
Berieyn,  aiid"€i*omw€fl  t^^ow  Priitie  Minilster)  to  urge 
his  promotion.  7%ey^  therefore,  jointly  recoihrnemfed 
him  to  ^  the  Xiilg  for  one  df  the  Wishopric^i  Worcesteir 
<yr'Safisbury,  both  at  thi^  tim^  vacant  by  the  deprtva^ 
tSbn  of  Ghifiuccio  and  Campeggio^  tWo  Italian  bishopi^ 
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Inrho  had  fatten  uiite  Ak  Tdyakdispljeasttre/  Hehrjr, 
thus  powerfully  sfolidted,  and  bdng  himself  Hkewise 
strongly  dL^sed  hk  his  favour,  ofibred  hind  thesee  cf 
Woitce&t&t;  which  lie  accept^  in  ISSS. 

AS 'the  eontempoirary  historians  represent  hfin  as  a 
fer^cm  remarkatdy  zedoi£s  in  the  discharge  of  his  new 
iundtions.  In  reforming  the  clergy  6f  his  dzocesev 
whibh  he  deemed  the  cYaef  branch  of  the  episcopal 
office^  fa^  was  tincommonly  active  and  resolute.  Widi 
the  sam^  spirit,  he  |nnesided  over  his  Ecclesiastical 
(3burt.  In  his  visitations,  he  was  frequent  and  atten^ 
tiVis;  in  orddMng,  strict  Jitnd  wary;  in 'preachjng^ 
indefatigable ;  in  reproving  and  exhorting,  sevtere  aCoi 
persuasive.  : 

<  '  Thtte  ftor  he  could  act  with  authority:  bot^  iii  other 
things,  he  stm  fimnd  himself  under  numerous  difficufi- 
ties.  The  ceremonies  of  the  popish  worship  gave  him 
great  offence:  and  yet,  in  times  sd  unsettled,  ht 
neither  durst  whblfy  lay  them  aside;  tior,  on  thfe 
oth^r  hand,  was  he  willing  to  retain  theni.  In  this 
dUedima,  hbf  addr^s  was  admirable. '  Hbijaqdred 
into  their  origin ;  arid,  when'  he  foiind  any  of  tiieta 
derived  fitotU  a  gobd  meaning,  he  to6fi:  care*^  to  ihculr 
cale  t&sft  cfn^sl  meaning  in  the  room  of  a  corrupt 
ifiter^tetation.  Hius,  when  bread  and  Water  were  di^ 
triSatdt^  he  taught  the  people  that  ^  these  dements^ 
which  hiad  long  been  regarded  as  endowed  with  k 
kind:  of  magiical  influence,  were  nothing  more^than 
appett&ag;es  '  to '  the  two  isacraments  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper  andr^Baptism :'  «  The  former,"  he  said»  "  ^ 
mkided  tis  of  Christ's  deafli;  and  die  latter  wasM 
F^isenfcation'ofomr  being  purified^  from  sin." 

While  hk  endeavoub  to  refomi  were  thus  confined 
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within  his  own  diocese,  he  was  called  upon  to  exert 
them  in '  a  more  public  manner ;  hairing  jieceived  a 
summons  to' attend  the  parliament  and  the  convoca*^ 
tion.  This  meeting  was  opened  in  the  usual  form 
by  a  Latin  sermon,  or  rather  an  oration,  delivered 
by  Latimer,  whose  eloquence  was  now  every  where 
celebrated.  As  he  did  not,  however,  particularly 
distinguish  himself  in  the  debates  of  the  convocation; 
which  ran  very  high  between  the  protestant  and 
popish  parties,  we  shall  only  add,  that  a  bold  attempt 
was  made  to  subject  him  and  Cranmer  to  some  public 
censure;  but,  through  their  own  and  Cromwell'3 
interest,  they  were  too  well  established  to  fear  any 
open  attack  from  their  enemies. 

Latimer  in  the  niean  while,  after  a  short  stay  in 
London,  satisfied  with  the  prospect  of  a  reformation, 
rejpaired  to  his  diocese.  He  had  no  talents,  and  be 
knew  that  he  had  none,  for  politics;  and,  therefore, 
he  meddled  not'  with  ^  them.  His  whole  ambitiott 
was,  to  discharge  the  pastoral  frmctions  of  a  bishop, 
without  affecting  to  display  either  the  abilities  of  the 
statesman,  or  those  of  the  courtier.  How  very  un- 
qualified indeed  he  was  to  support  the  latter  of  these 
characters,  will  sufficiently  appear  from  the  following 
fitory :  It  was  the  custom  of  the  prelacy,  at  that  time^ 
to  make  presents  to  the  Sovereign,  upon  the  first 
day  of  a  new  year ;  and  many  of  them,  proportion- 
ing their  gifts  to  their  ambition,  were  extremely  liberal 
upon  such  occasions.  Among  the  rest,  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  being  at  this  season  in  town,  waited  upon 
the  King  with  his  offering :  but  instead  of  a  purse 
of  gold,  the  common  oblation,^  he  presented  a  New 
Testament,  with  a  leaf  doubled  down  in  a  very  con- 
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spieboas  manner  ak  tiie  passage,  **  TVht^rentofi^ers 
(Bind  adulterers.  Ghod  '(bill  judge  r* 
'  After  res^Sng  tAxnit  two  yeais  in  his  diocesfe,  he 
wits  again  frummoned  to  London  in  1539  to  attend 
the  business  of  parliament :  dnd,  soon  after  his  arrival» 
he  was  accused  befdre  the  King  of  having  preached 
a  seditibus  sernioii;  This  sennoh^  which  he  had 
itelivered  at  dt)url,  was  uncjuestionably  very  seyerp 
afekhlsf  whatever  he  observed  amiss.  His  aecuse?,^ 
said  to  hare  been  a  person  of  considerable  eminence^ 
was  most  probably  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  WindieatjCr ; 
Whb  was  now  coming  into  high  favour,  atid  had 
alienalied  the  royal  mind  from  the  protestant  iiitere^. 
Latimer,  being  called  upon  by  his  M^esty  With 
^mig  stemnm  to  vindicate  himself,  fisr  from  deny- 
ifig  dr  even  palliating  what  he  had  uttered,  boldly 
jusfli^d  it;  and  t^miing  to  his  Sovereign MtKthsA; 
liolile  unfcoHtem,  which  a  good  consdferice  evfef  m- 
«pfres,  added :  *^  I  never  thought  myself  worthy, 
tkjifl  never' sued  to  be  a  preacher  beforie  your  Grtee; 
but  I  was  called  to  it,  and  would  be  willing,  if  you 
tnislQte  me,  io  gfive  jAface  to  my  betters :  for  I  g^ant, 
thercr  be  a  great  many  moi-e  worthy  of  the  room  than 
I  aJif;  ahd  if  it  be  your  Grace's  pleai^ure  fo  allow 
4^m  fbr  ptesBChen,  I  could  tie  content  to  beai"  th#> 
hcnAs  iiSbtr  them.  But,  if  your  Grace  allow  m^  for  a 
pfeitaien  I  wtrtild-  desire  yo6  to  give;toe  leive  to  di$- 
4[5hifirgfe  mjreoiiscience,  and  to  frame  my  doctrine  ac- 
edfditig  to  my  audience.  I  had  been  a  very  dok 
ib^d,  to  have  preaebed  so  at  the  border^  of  your 
rfedm,  a$^  I  preached  bitfore  your  gra<ie.^'    The  maig- 

>  w  Wiih  ttinapiun,'*  sar^  Fox,  **  hxnog  thfe  posy,  Fomka- 
tores  et  wiulttr^jttdicaUt  Dcminus, 
VOL.  I,  T 
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nanimity  of  this  answer  baiSled  his  accuser^s  malice: 
the  severity  of  Henry's  countenance  rdaxed  into.n 
gracious  smile;  and  the  Kshop  was  dismissed  witk 
an  obligmgireedom,  which  this  monarch  nev^  adopted 
but  toward  those  whom  he  esteemed. 

About  this  time,  the  Six  Articles  of  Religion,  hajf 
ing  passed  both .  Houses,  received  the  royal  assait; 
they  were  justly  stiled  *  The  !Kk)ody  Articles*  by  the 
Protestants,  who  foresaw  that  they  were  calculated  to 
restore  the  Romish  religion.  It  was  enacted  by  the 
statute,  that  ^whoever  should  deny  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  either  in  speech  or  by  writing, 
should  as  heretics  be  burnt  without  the  privil^^e  of 
abjuration,  and  forfeit  their  estates  to  tike  Kii^f 
and  that  ^  whoever  should  maintain  the  necessity,  of 
communicating  in  both  species,  or  affirm  that  it  was 
lawful  for  priests  to  marry,  that  vows  of  chatty 
might  be  violated,  that  private  ma33es  were  useless^ 
or  that  auricular  confession  was  not- necesf^ary  to  ^r 
vation,  should  suffer  death  as  felons,  without  benefit 
of  clergy.'  '  ; 

Thus  were  Papists  and  Protestants,  by  the  versa* 
tility  and  violence  of  Henry's  disposition,  eqna^ 
exposed  to  the  flames :  the  first,  if  they  denied  the 
Kiiig's  supremacy;  the  latter,  if  they  (^[^K)sed  tjip  Six 
Articles.  Latimer  was  one  of  the  first,  who  Uxk  of-, 
fence  at  these  articles:  he  not  only  refiis^  indeed, 
to  give  his  vote  in  favour  of  them,  but  thinking  it 
wrong  even  to  hold  any  office  in  a  church  where  such 
terms  of  communiiDn  were  required^  he  also  resigned  hi9 
bishopric.  Returning  from  the  porliamentrhouse  tp 
his  lodgings  he  threw  off  his  robes,  and  leaping  up, 
declared  to  those  who  i^tood  about  him,  that  ^  he  felt 
lighter  than  he  had  €ver  found  himself  before/ 
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After  this,  he  immediately  retired  into  the  country, 
where  he  resolved  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  a  seiquestered  life.'  '  But  a  dangerous  bruise,  occa- 
sioned by  the  fidl  of  a  tree,  obliging  him  to  seek 
better  assistance  than  could  be  afforded  by  the  sur* 
geons  iti  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  he  again  re- 
paired to  London.  Here  he  found  thii^  in  a  stUl 
worse  conditioii  tUan  he  had  left  them.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  had 
been  the  principal  instruments  in,  the  ruin  of  i;he  Earl 
of  Essex,  were  now  at  the  head  of  the  popish  party ; 
and^  under  their  direction,  such  a  scene  of  blood  was 
exhibited,  as  England  had  never  before  been  doomed 
to  behold.  Latimer,  among  others,  felt  the  effects  of 
their  bigbtry ;  and,  being  accused  of  having  spoken 
gainst  tiie  Six  AHides,  was  in  consequence  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  It  does  not  apjpear,  ituleed^ 
that  any  formal  process  Was  carried  on  against  him, 
or  that  he  was  ever  judicially  examined.  But;  under 
one  pretence  or  another,  he  suffered  a  cruel  confincr 
ment  during  the  remainder  of  Henry's  reign. 

After  having  spent  upward  of  six  years  in  the 
Tower,  on  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  Latimer, 
with  air  the  rest  who  had  been  imprisoned  in  thi^ 
same  cause,  was  set  at  liberty;  and,  as  his  old  iriends 
ware  liow'in  power,  he  was  received  by  them  with 
every  niarjk  of  affectibn.  The  parliament  even  ad? 
dressed  the  Protector  to  replace  him  in  the  bishopric 
of  Worcester,  to  the  great  disrtrcss  of  Heath  his  suc- 
cessor,* who  was  a  violent  bigot  to  the  Romish  church; 
But  on  the  resumption  being  proposed  to  Latimer,  he 
desired  to  be  excused,  alleging  his  advanced  age,  and  the 

*  He  was  deprived' in  1550. 
T  2 
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dakB  whkh  he coiweqiK^ntlyJiiad.tQ  privacy  and f)i9iet 
Hitfing  thus  &eed  hiinddf  fisnpa  «1L  indumbcHboei^  Jie 
accepted  an  iwdtatkm  frta^  his  fiiond.  Ascfabi^p 
Craniner^  and  took  up  hb  .r^deoce  at  l4EUtatellb 
where  he  kd  a  very  retil*ed  life. 

H&  diief  emjdojiiifitttx  waa^  to  heax  the  oomff 
phttnts,  and  to  redresa  theinjuiaes  of  the  poor  penpk; 
aiid  his  chiEiraeter  fot  s^rnoes  of  this  kiudwaatsO'  uni^ 
j^eessHty  koown^  that  strangws  Jtom  eteij  pkot  fi£the 
km^otti  resorted  to  fainii  for  tike  rednss  joX^  tiiat 
grievancei  In  these  occiqxitions^^  and  in  assisting 
Cmdmerto  compost  the.  Hcmifliesy  he  ^MDi.  upwond 
of  two  yesRL 

Biit^  ashevwa^one  of.theinost  eloqpientpmaclien 
i»  Engl^Msdy-he  was  ^p^ifrtedduris^.the^fiiKt  Ha^ 
yeen  of  thf  new  Teign»  to,  pieach  the  Lent  mchmps 
befbMtheK^.*  Upon  these.  ooeasibns^he/attwdDBd 
^  vitesi^<i(  the  gteat  with  honest  freedom.;,  dnrga^ 
tiusmi  ]tt<  partfeuiar  wit^  ibfetqusnes^  fanb^ijr^  and 
cMtiMion  so  emphatidaHy^  that  it  was^imponiUe  Jbv 
them  byany sdf^deeekte  wnMLIkii^^&M^BpfBet^iifm 
olhi^irepspofs  tcrtheniari?esu 

UpoD  the  nemdtbtkn  at  coasty  whkfa  tooti  piade 
alter  ihe Dttke df^  Stanerastft  disatfa,  heiiidtitiad Jttto 
the  cbautirji^ ^nd  «tMiled  JiaMiel£  ^  tte^-^juUicMa^ 
as^a"  gmmitel  presdus;  in  thesepai^  wi^n»^e«lKn{|itt 
faii  taAioin«  nd^  be  mott  usefiil^  bat^  oa  the  Bg/oem 


♦  ittiUisaa^  tlsre  wosbjip  Jamoi^  except  ia,tliefaiaci|td 
chMi!9lWg]Ba4iVsajnn>a  panisijwr.  fmitB.wad  ferthr^la*..  Siic^ 
crowds^  we  are  informed  by  Heylia,  went  to  hear  Laltmer,  tlui^ 
the  piilpit  was  removed  out  oftbe  Iloyal  Chapel  into  the  l^ivy 
Gardeiivand  M  great  wair  tb^etfikt  ef  faiar  diieootses,  tha^fe'- 
stitution  was  made  to  the  King  ^f  very  consideraUe  sainsy  of 
which  he  had  been  MiaadedV' 
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wm  t)f  Mayj,  this  pmikee^as  iri&diiMfu  Hie 
Bn60|i  of  Winchester,  wholiftd  piMcribed  Idii  HmMif 
tke  &st,  dted  him  defere  the  counoiL  Of  fhis  anni- 
ams  he  had  notice  3ome  houn  before  tike  measeogeFs 
vriTal,  hot  Ik  made  no  use  of  the  istdUigeBoe ;  like 
other  efohient  RefermeirB  of  the  time,  dhoosiiig  ttHser 
to  meet,  than  to  Bvoid  persecution. 

7he  messenger,  tbe»efi»re,  found  him  equipped  for 
ids  journey :  at  tniuch  expressing  his  surprise,  Mr. 
Latimer  teld  him,  *  That  he  wi|8  as  ready  to  attend 
him  to  London,  t&us  icayed  ujpon  to  answte  fiur  his 
inth,  as'te'erar  was  to  take  any  journey  in  his li&: 
and  that  he  doubted  not  but  that  God,  who  h^ 
aheady  enabled  him  to  stand  before  two  princes, 
would  enable  Mm  to  stand  before  a  thirl'  The 
mee^ng^  then  acquaintipg  him,  that  he  had  no 
erders  to  seise  hss  p^rs<m,  deliva^  a  letter,  and 
lAepajf'led.  Hence  it  af^pean,  that  their  object  was, 
rather  to  drive  him  out  of  the  kingdom,  tiian  to  farinig 
him  to  any  public  examination. 

Latimer,  upon  opening  the  lett^»  and  finding  in  it 
a  ckatioh  from  the  cocmdl,  resolved  to  obey  it.  He 
set  out,  -dielrefore,  immedktely  for  London.  As  he 
passed  through  Sniithfield,  where  heretics  were  usually 
burnt,  he  said  cheer&Uy,  '^  This  place  hath  bug 
groaned  ii»  me.''  The  next  morning,  he  waited  upon 
the  MiincQ,  who,  after  loading  him  with  rqxroaches, 
sent  him  to  the  Tower. 

This  was  but  the  repetition  of  a  former  part  of  his 
life,  accompanied  however  with  harsher  treatment, 
and  glaring  him  mbrfe  frequent  oocasKms  to  exierdse 
Ms  resignation ;  a  viritue,  wMch  no  man  more  emi- 
.  nently  possessed.  Neither  did  the  u^iial  hilarity  of 
his  disposition  n^w  forsake  him ;  of  which  we  have  a 
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^remarkable  instance  left  on  reoyd.  A.  servant  going 
out  of  his  apartment,  Latimer  called  after  him,  and  bid 
him  *  tell  his  master,  that  unless  he  took  better  care  of 
him,  he  should  certainly  efK^p^  him/  Upon  thi&mes* 
sage  the  Ueutenimt,  with  some  discomposure  in  his 
countenance,  came  to  him,  and  desired  an  explanation 
of  the  message :  "Why,  you  expect,  I  suppoise,  Mr. 
Lieutenant  (reptied  Mr.  Latimer)  that  I  shall  be  burnt ; 
but,  if  you  do  not  allow  me  a  little  fire  this  frosty 
weather,  I  can  tell  you  I  shall  &st  be  starved.'' 

About  the  same  time  Archbishop  Cranmer,*  and 
Ridley,!  Bishop  of  London,  were  committed  to  the 
Tdwar. 

•  •  • 

*  For  an  account  of  this  eminent  prelate,  see  his  Life  in  this 
yoluine. 

t' Nicholas  Ridley,  after  having  spent  some  time  in  the  study 
of  divinity  at  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris,  and  at  the  University  of 
Louvaine  in  Flandelrs,  first  made  himself  conq[»icuous  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1530.  At  this  time,  two  Oxford  students  visited  Cam- 
bridge, and  challenged  the  whole  university  to  a  public  disputa- 
tion on  the  two  following  questions :  *  Whether  the  civil  law  or 
medicine  was  more  excellent,  as  a  profession?'  and  *  Whether 
or  not  a'woman  condemned  to  death,  after  having  been  twice 
tied  up,  the  cords  breaking,  ought  to  be  tied  up  again?'  No 
mention  is  made,  which  side  of  these  frivolous  questions  Mr. 
Ridjey  too)c :  but  it  is  .certain,  that  he  quickly  baffled  one  of  the 
antagonists,  and  the  other  feigning  sickness,  to  him  exclusively, 
though  he  had  four  associates,  was  the  victory  ascribed. 

In  1536,  Archbishop  Crai^mer  hearing  of  his  reputation  as  a 
man  of  learning,  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains ;  and  being  de- 
lighted with  him  on, a  familiar  acquaintance,  bestowed  upon  him 
the  vicarage  of  Heme  in  Kept,  and  ever  afterward  remained  his 
patron. 

In  1543,  a  fruitless  attempt  was  made  by  the  popish  prelates 

to,  ruin  Ridley  and  bis  patron ;  though  the  former  at  this  time  only 

.  objected  tasome  of  the  Six  Bloody  Articles,  and  still  believed  in 

the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.    Qut  iii  1545,  having  read 

fiovne  tracts  published  by  thp  Zuinglians  in  Germany  on  the  doc- 
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.'  After  they  had  r^nained  there  some  monthd,  the 
convocatioii  sent  them  to  Oxford,  to  attend  a  public 
dififHitation,  where  (it  was  said)  the  long-depending 
controversy  between  the  Papists  and  the  Protestants 
wcmld  be  filially  decided  by  the  most  eminent  di- 
vines of  both  parties.  But  upon  their  arrival,  in 
Maaxh  1554,  they  were  •  all  closely  coined  in.  the 
(common  prison,  and  denied  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and 
paper ;  a  ptaih  proof,  that  no  free  discission  was  in- 
tended. In  this  comfiHtless  situation,  their  chief  re- 
source  was  prayer,  in  which  they  spent  great  pa^  pf 
every  day,  Latimer,  in  particular,  would  often  con* 
tinue  kneelmg,  till  he  was  unable  to  rise  without  help, 
^^he  {principal  subject  of  his  petitions  was,  that  ^  God 
would  enaUe  him  to  maintain  the  profession  of  his 
xeUgion  to  the  last;  that  he  would  isigain  restore  his 
gospel,  to  England;  and  that  he  would  preserve  the 
Princess  Ehzabeth  to  be  a  comfort  to  the  land.' 

trine  of  the  sacrament,  an  which  tran^ubstantiation  was  proved 
to  be  an  innoTQtion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  he  became  a  tho- 
rough qonvert  to  all  the  tenets  of  the  Reformation.  In  1548,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Rochester ;  and,  upon  the  depriva- 
tion of  Bonner,  translated  to  that  of  London,  to  which  West- 
minster was  united  in  the  following  year. 

In  1551,  he  gave  a  striking  proof  of  his  piety ;  for  though  the 
sweating  sickness  then  raged  violently  in  London,  he  continued 
to  reside,  and  assiduously  endeavoured  to  improve  this  public 
calamity  by  preaching  repentance  and  a  reformation  of  ^man- 
ners. His  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  the  Protest^snt  rdigMm 
kaving  induced  htm,  upon  the  descth  of  Edward  VL,  to  preach  at 
St.  Paul's  in  obedience,  to  an  order  pf  council,  riecommending 
Lady  Jane  Grey  to  the. people  as  their  lawful  queen,  he  was 
with  Cranmer,  upon  Mary's  accession,  comihitted  to  the  Tow^; 
and  though  they  might  both^  have  beiea  tried  with  the  o^er 
fitate  prison^is^  for  treason,  proceeded  agaiivst  |n  due  t^ne  as  a 
heretic. 
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Fax  has  preserved  a  cooferance,  subsequently  t6m* 
Butted  to  writing,  wiiich  was  held  at  this  time' be^ 
t^een  Ridley  and  Latimer.  The  two  l»shops  a]%  i^e* 
presented  sitting  in  their  pmon,  and  rusDonating  upcm 
th^  scdemn  prepamtions  then  matdbg  for  thdr  tiaal, 
of  which  probably  ^ey  were  now  ficst  infontn^. 
Ridley  broke  the  silence*  *^  The  tune,"  said  be,  *^  is 
at  llist  Gom'e ;  we  are  now  caUed  upon,  eithet  to  det^ 
our  fiuth,  or  to  suffer  death  in  it^s  de^^ce.  You,  Hfr. 
Latimer,  are  an  old  soldier  of  Christ,  and  have  fre- 
quently withstood  the  fear  of  death ;  whereas  I  am 
raw  in  the  service,  and  unexpcfrienced.''  -With.^iis 
preface  he  introduces  a  request,  that  Latimer,  ^om 
he  calls  *  his  father,'  would  liear  liioi  {propose  such  ar* 
gumehts  as  he  thought  his  adTersarie^  would  most  pro* 
bably  urge  against  him,  and  assist  him  hi  providing 
himsdf  with  proper  answers  to  them.  To  this  Lati- 
mer,  in  his  usual  strain  of  good-humour,  rejj^ed, 
that  *  he  fancied  the  good  Bishop  wa3  treating  him, 
as  he  remembered  Mr.  Bilney  used  formerly  to  dk>; 
who  when  he  wanted  to  teach  him,  would  always 
do  it  under  cplour  of  being  t^iight  himself."  ^  But, 
in  the  piiesept  casie  (^ai^  he)  my  Lord,  I  ani  #ter^ 
mined,  for  myself,  to  give  them  very  little  trouble. 
I  shall  just  offer  them  a  plain  account  c£  my  faith, 
3,n4  shall  say  very  little  more;  for  I  knoy  any  thing 
moje  will  be  to.  no  purpose.  They  talk  of  a  free  dis-- 
putation ;  but,  I  aiii  weH  assured,  their  grand  argu-? 
ment  win  be  that  of  their  forefathers :  *"  We  have  a 
law,  aiid  by  our  Jaw  yp  oiight  to  die.' "  Ho^ever^ 
nf^m  Mr.  ipijdley's  pressing  his  requffst,  they,  ep- 
tered -iMo  the  exaittinatian  h£  desired.  '    . 

"  This  part  5f  th^  cblif««noe  contains  only:  ttaj 
common  arguments  against  the  tenets  of  Poi>ery; 
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Whien  they  had  finished  4h6ir  eiQerdse,  RkOey  desired 
Latimer^B.prajeFs,  that  he  might  be-enahled  to  famst 
hi  God.  ^  Of  my  prayers,'"  replied  the  dd  hisiiufp^ 
**  you  may  be  wdU  assured ;  &or  do  I  doubt,  but  I  shafii 
have  yours  in  retum.  And,  indeed,  pray^^  and  pati** 
ence  should  be  our  great  resources.  For  myself,  had  I 
the- learning  of  St.  Paul,  I  should  think  it  ili  laid  out 
upon  an  daborate  defence.  Yet  our  case,  my  Lord, 
admits  ef  comfort.  Our  eneones  can  do  no  moi« 
than  God  permits ;  and  God  is  Mttfiil,  who  will  not 
suffer  us  to  be  tempted  abore  our  steength.  Be  at 
a  point  wkh  them ;  stand  to  that,  and  let  them  say 
and  do  what  they  please.  To  use  many  words  would 
be  in  vain ;  yet  it  is  requisite  to  give  a  reasonable 
account  of  your  faith,  if  they  will  hear  yeu:  tat 
otiier  things,  in  a  wicked  judganentJiall,  a  maa  may 
keep  solence  after  the  example  of  Christ.  As.  for 
then*  sophistry,  you  know  Msehood  n^ay  often  be 
displayed  in  the  colours  ^  truth.  But,  above  all 
things,  be  upon  your  guard  against  the  fear  of  death. 
This  is  the  great  arglunent  you  must  q>pose.'— Poor 
Shaxton{*  it  is  to  be  feared,  this  argument  had  die 
greatest  weight  in  his  recantation.  But  let  ui  be 
*  steadfast^  and  unmoveabie  ;'  assuring  ourselves,  that 
we  cannot  be  more  happy,  than  by  being  sudi  Phi- 
Bppians,  as  not  only  believe  in  Christ,  but  dare  suffer 
for  his  sake." 

The  commissioners  from  the  convocation  arrived 
at  Oxford  in  April,  and  assembled  in  St.  Mary's 

.  f  The  Bishq)  of  Saliflfbury,  who  reqmted,  ^ad  subsequently 
bec^fj^e  a  persecutor  of  the  Protestants.  The  above  account  of 
the  Gpnference>  though  not  literally  extracted  from  Fox,  con« 
tains  the  ^sum  pf  what  is  stated  by  that  voluminous  Martyf« 
ologist.  ^  ' 
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church,  where  artttyed  in  Bcdrlet  thqr  seated  them-- 
selves  before  the  hig'h  altar,  and  having  j^Uu^ 
the  prolocutor  Dr.  Weston  in  the  middle,  sent  for 
the  prisoners.  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  being  first 
brought  in,  were  told  .  that  the  convocation .  had 
signed  their  belief  of  the  following  articles,  which 
the  Queen  expected  they  would  either  subscribe,  or 
Confiite:  *  1.  The  natural  body  of  Christ  is  really 
in  the  sacrament,  aft^  •  the  words  of  consecration ; 
%  .In  tjhe  saci^ment,  after  the  w:ords  of  consecraticm, 
no '.other  substance  do^  remain,  th^  the  substance 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  3.  In  the  mass  is  a 
sacrifice  propitiatory  for  the  sins  of  the  qvdck  and 
dead.'  Cranmer  and  Ridley  having  refused  to.  sign 
these  articles,  copies  were  delivered  to  them,  and  tjbe 
prdocutor  fixed  two  separate  days^  when  he  tdd 
them  it  would  be  expected,  that  they  should  pub- 
Ucly  argue  against  them. 

'  Latimer  was  next  introduced,  like  a  primitive 
martyr,  in  his  prisotf^attire.  He  had  a  cap  upon  his 
head  buttoned :  under  his  chin,  a^  pair  of  spectacles 
hanging  at  lus  br^aat,  a  New  Testament  under  his 
8rnii,-alid  a  staff. in  his  hand,'  He  was  almost  ex- 
Jhausted  with  pressing  througli  the  crowd;  and  the 
prolocutor  ordering  a  chair  to  be  brought  for  him,  he 
walked  up  to  it,  and  saying  *  he  was  a  very  old  man,* 
Siat  down  without  any  ceremony.  The  artides  were 
then  read  to  him ;  when  he  also  denied  them.  The 
prolocutor,  upon  this,  telling  him  that  he  must  dis- 
pute on  the  Wednesday  following,  the  old  Bishop, 
with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  he  would  have  shown 
on  the  most  ordinary  occasion,  shook  his  palaed  head, 
and  with  a  smile  replied,  ^'  Indeed,  gentlemen,  I  am 
just  as  well  qualified  to  be  made  governor  of  Calais*" 
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He  then  complained,  liiat  *  he  was  very  bid,  and  m* 
firm,'  and  said  that  ^he  had  the  use  of  no  book  but 
that  under  his  ami ;  which  he  had  read  seven  times 
over  delibmitdy,  without  finding  the  least  mention 
m^de  of  the  mas^/  In  this  speech  he  gave  great 
bfience  by  saying,  in  his  humorbuss  way  (aUudihg  to 
trahsubstantiation)  that  *  h^  could  find  neither  the 
inarrow-bones,  nor  the  sinews,  of  the .  mass  in  the 
New  Testament/  Upon  which  the.  prolocutor  cried 
out,  with^  some  warmth,  that  he  would  make  him 
find  both :  **  That  you  will  never  do,  master  doctor," 
answered  Latimer;  after  which,  he  was  silenced. 

The  venerable  old  man  adhered  to  the  resolu- 
tion which  he  had  stated  in  his  conference  with 
Ridley,  and  when  the  time  of  his  disputation  came, 
knowing  (says  Mr.  Addison*)  '"  how  his  abilities 
were  impaired  by  age,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  recoUect  all  those  reasons  which  had  directed 
him  in  the  choice  of  his  religion,  he  left  his  compa- 
nions, who  were  in  the  fliU  possession  of  their  vigbur 
and  learning,  to  baffle  and  confound  their  antagonists 
by  the  force  of  reason ;"  while  he  only  repeated  to 
his  adversaries  the  articles,  in  which  he  firmly  be- 
lieved, and  in  the  profession  of  which  he  was  deter- 
mined to  die. 

,  In  the  course  of  this  mock  disputation,  all  the 
arguments  used  by  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  instead  of 
being  fiiiriy  canvassed,  were  over-ruled  by  the  uproar 
of  tumult  or  the  insolence  of  authority. 

A  few  days  afterward  the  conunissioners,  seated  in 
their  accustomed  form,  again  sent  for  the  bishops  to 
St.  Mary's  churdi :  where,  after  some  vehement  ex-» 

*  Spectator,  No.M$.. 
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hmtaiiovts  to -mcwiV  the  phdocutor  £i«it<^ss)^^ 
nied^  tKnd  then  cx)iidelitiied  liiem.  '  As  BOan  st^^e 
s^Ktenee;was  read,  TittHnwy  Hftiiig>  vsp  Tm  isjres'SKr 
daimect  ^  I  thank  Qod  nvoBt  iUoartiif,  that  he  larth 
proionged  my  life  to  this  itod r  'To  wUch  the  ]9m' 
l(M3titar  teplied,  **  If  you  go  to  4ieawn  in  1^  fiotih,  1 
jmi  thoroughly  persuaded  I  shell  n^nra^-gMifaore/' 

The  tlu«e  hishops  yemained  dbse  priioBen  at 
Gs&fiA  npwaord  of  sxteen  months,  ^tfll  Ihe  IV^ik 
fliitheritj  and  the  legstbe  power  were  oMipkitej^ 
restored  in  Bi^Iand  hy  act  tsf  pariiUfnent*,  fcGr^  th^ 
sangdnary  la^ra  agaiast  heBeMes  wcie  'Jpevi^^  tinier 
<:Quld  not  wUh  any  diadov  of  juitice  'be 'pi^  to^d^th. 
xArnewcfmunisaoB ihciefi»B'ilms'gftmt^  l^'Oar^giiA 
JMit,  tibe  Pope's  legate^  to  White  Bkhop  of  UmOi, 
Brookes  Bishop  df  Gloufxntar,  ^nd  H^ll|n«i  BMbop 
•ftf  fiiiaiud,  onpowesring  iSimn  to^i$M:e  BIA^  nod  imKi^ 
jf^er  W(M  thiem,  in  ofder  to  itt^lve  thi^yi  JUto  '^ 
it^Giom  of  the  cfaiffch,  if  they  i^mld  iKtooMco  4i(sir 
-j^sars;  or  to  ddtipo*  ^h^n  oiTfr-  to  her?M^  to  4he 
j0eK)tibr  povv^,  if  itey  tsontinuod -obi^ate. 

Onihe  thirtieth  of^Septemfaer,  lli5|^theieci«ani«£h 
•sionejRi  assembled  in  tibe  divkiitf -adioQii  teat  liir  Hid- 
Jey,  w)»o  ififufiiBg  to  snhscrflie  to  artides  neaijfy  Ht 
same  as  those  previously  tendered,  Latinusr  "Wm  msESt 
jntroebiqBd,  ntd  sfarongiy  vrged  fay  the  Bishop  of  lin- 
.coiat  to  acknoipledge  the  anttonty  of  liie  P6pe. 

Latiflser  -diaaked  the  poralate  ftr  hn  gentie  trea*- 
ment ;  but  at  .the  saaae^  tibne  assond  hfan^  thni  it  Ute 
in  vain  to  espeet  firom  him  wsj  sorii  aekiwwledge'^ 
meqt.  'He  did  not  b«l]e«»'  heaaid,  ^ that  this  ja&- 
^HrtioB  iiad  been  giiren.to  the  RamiBh  seCr  bm*  bid 
the  bishops  of  Rome  behaved,  as  if  their  power  were 
frcHn  God/   He  then  eited  a  Pojpish  book,  which  had 
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ttcoAj  beeti  tnittte^  ta  sbmr  how  ^tobbLjT  the.Pdpbte 
tow^qjifeaeiilted  Sbriptnfg:  4Mm1  oandudednidtb  iajUog^ 
tlMt  '  he  ^thought  tfar  ctergjr  had  ndUuBgtd  cb  wittl 
tefliysNnQ/ pdiver,  neiAi^r  ot^gb*  they  6Ve£  tabe  eiu 
truitod  .ilrijAi  it;.tfa^  ooMixlissicni,  in  his  opfaiiani 
extmia^g  no.  fiultevi  thftn^to  the  diathai|^  vi  tfacur 
postord  iunctionsL'  To  this  the  Bishop  of  Lincobl 
i^ditdi^  *^  Thaib.  he  thought  his  ertiie  not  quite  so  ^ 
decent  as.it  m^l  be^  and  aa  to  the  book,  wlaob 
be  Ju^^o^ed^lie  knew  nothing  of  it"  At  tfaur  Lati- 
oteiixe^pitttaied  his/ surprise^  as^  *  it  wtis  written  by  A 
poraou  oi  n0te^:  his  iHNiiheivcointtiissioner^  the-  Bii^op 
oftGbHtoeatcc^*.' 

That  {urebte,.  findiig  himself  HiM  piMdy  chid^ 
ki^ptfl^.tose  ji^  and,  addMndng.  himself  to  Lathiief^ 
paid  l|foiiMimeicogB|dinieBte  upon  Jus  learnings  after 
whik^  he  ^c^invindieation  ofhis  boc^..  Btdt  hie 
aesi}  (SttTtfjFfng:  hm  too  fiu*,'  the  Bidiop  of  linadn  in^ 
tesFii^)|b94.NiOti  md  sidd«  *^  We  •came  not/ hither,  m^ 
iMdf  jtOK  <Ssptttp  with  Mr.  Latimei"^  hat  to  t&ke  IM 
mswe^  to  .^ertiiia' .  arti(r)03»  which  shaUf  be  propaoo^ 

evesjr^.an^  :0f  them;  At  the  same  tiise  protastiAd 
{yi^k  i^0fa^st3ti#i\  be  begged  mi|^t  be  r^gistened) 
iki^tf^^pigl^ivl^i^^  bis^aaewers  to  the  Vitp^voA^ 
mwmmmrfhi  k^Jpf>  ijto  msirti4  adaMmdedged  fab  jnrtho^ 
nt]%.  1^  ns^iifi^ii^s^mi^k^l^^ 
psot^tftA^iiMt,  ||)fi,]»i4iQpj[^  linedbi  feoU  bkn,  <  tbak^ 
as^^.^sJieviMil^y.W  woiiU  A^  tonibf^  toibimi 
tl^^^t]^  jB|iW^9% -Whidpi^lte  'had'  now  given^  shbnU 
1U)!|  jipipR^i]#fiifdL.ta  hb^  A&aiA'Jiid 
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*  what:  alterations  he  pleased ;  and  that  he  hqied  in 
God^  he  should  then  find  him  in  a  better  temper/ 
To  this  the  good  old  man  replied,  <  That  he  tegged 
they  would  do  with  him  then  just  wliEBt  ^sey  pleased^ 
and  that  he  mi^t  not  tsottl^  ibem,  nw  they  him, 
another  day;  ftr,  as^tahis  opinion,  he  was  fixed  in 
diem,  aad  any  respite  would  be  needless.'  The 
Bishop  however  told  him,  that  *  he  must  appear  the 
next  morning,'  apd  adjourned  the  assembly. 

Accordingly,  the  commissioners  being  re^seated^ 
he  was  again,  brought  in,:  and  when  the  tumult 
was  compos^  Dr,  White  stated  to  him,,  that  *  bI^ 
though  he  migM  justly  have  proceeded  to  judge-^ 
IM^  ^igiBtttt  him  the  day  befiose,  yet  he  could 
not  hdp  postppniiig  it  one  day  longer;'  ^  In  bopes^ 
(said  he)  sir,  that  you  might  reason  yoursdf  into 
a  bettar  way  of  thinking,  and  at  length  embrace; 
what  we  all  so  much  desire,  that  mercy,  which  our 
holy  church  now  for  the  last  time  ofiereth  to  you.** 
^  Aias !  my  lord,"  answered  Latimer,  ^  your  indul* 
gence  is  to.  no  purpose.  When  a  man  is  convinced 
of  a  truth,  even  to  deliberate  is  unlawful.  I  am  fiolly 
resolved  against  the  church  of  Rome;  and,  once  for 
all,  .my  answer  is,  I  never  will  embrace  ifd  (5onmiu- 
nion. .  If  you  urge  me  farther,  I  will  reply  as  St: 
Cyprian  did  on  a  like  occasion.  He  stood  before  his 
juc^s,  upon  a  charge  of  heresy;  and  being  asked^ 
^  SVhidi  were  more  probaldy  of  the  church  g(  Christ, 
he  and  his  party,  who  were  every  where  despised,  or 
they  his  judges,  who  were  every  where- in' estfeem;* 
resolutely  answered,  '  That  Christ  had  decided 
that  point,  when  he  mentioned  it  as  a  mark  of  hiiaf 
disdples,  ^that  tl^y  should  take  up  their  cross  and 
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filUm him'  If  thi«  then,  nity  lords;  be  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Christian  church,  whether  shall 
we  denominate  by  that  name  the  church  of  Rome, 
which  hath  always  been  a  persecutor,  or  that  small 
bo^  of  Christians,  which  is  persecuted  by  it 7*^ 
^  You  mention,  sir,"  said  the  prelate,  ^  with^  a 
bad  grace  your  cause .  and  St.  Cyprian's  together : 
they  are  whoBy  different/*  "  No,  my  lof d,"  repHed 
Latim^,  **  his  was  the  word  of  God,  and  so  is  mine.*^ 

Finding,  his  repeated  exhortations  had  no  effect^ 
the  Bishop  at  length  passed  sentence  upon  Um.  La- 
timer then  asked  him,  '*  whether  tlwre  wag  any  ap-^ 
ped  fimn!  this  judgement  ? '  ^  To  whom,**  said  the 
BiAop,  ^  would  yon  vpfeai?"^  *^  To  the  next  Ge- 
neral  ComicB,"  tmamered  Larimer,  ''  that  shall  be 
r^ulaii^aiianlM.''  •  '"^Xt  will  be  along  time,''  r^Eed 
kii  JBC^  **  before  Europe  will  see  suidi  a  Goi^^  as 
you  mean."  :  He  then  oommftted  biinto  the  custody 
of  the  Mayor,  and  dissolred  the  assembly.  On  the 
same  day,  likewise,  sentence  was  passed  upon  lUdley, 
and  ttie  siticteenth  of  October,  and  a  spot  on  the 
mxrth-flide  of  the  town,  near  Bahol  College,  were 
appointed  for  the  execution  of  the  brother-martjrrs.    • 

Thither,  on  the  day  pnescribed,  the  yice-Chancellor 
and  other  officers  of  distinction  r^aired  early  in  the 
morning ;  and  a  guard  being  drawn  round  the  place, 
tha  prisoners  were  sent  for.  Ridley;  accompanied^  by 
the  Mayor,  first,  entered  the  dreadfid  circle,  fsoon 
after  which.  Latimer  was:biought  in:  the  former 
dressed  in  his  episcopal  habit ;  the  latter,  as  usual; 
in  :his.  psison-Attire.  This  difference  in  their  dress^ 
by  it's  affecting  contrast,  augmented  the  concern 
of  the  spectators ;  Ridley  showing  what  they  had 
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^viously  been^  and  Latimar  ^hat  they  Wa^e*  ait 
pneeent. 

When  4;hey  were  about  to  ptepafe  thefttselv^  for 
the  firi^  ihej  were  infcHniied  that  they  must  fifst;hi^ar 
a  s^rmofi ;'  upon  which;  a  Dr;  Smith'  dse^hdM  a  j^olt 
pit  prepared  for  the  pur{)6se,  aiid  in  a  d]8«)urs&  on 
the  words,  "  Though  Igive^  my  body  ta  be  bmited^ 
and  have  not  charity  y  it  profiteth  tUe  nothing^'' ^ 
treated  both  the  dhai*actei*s  and  the  teneftl-of  the^twd 
yenerable  victfans  with  saVag^  inhumam^- 

The  discourse  ended^  Ridley  wall  beglnrnng  fo*l^|>eak 
in  d^Hce  of  himsdf,  whfen  the  Vi^Chancdlor  raoi 
toward  hhn,  and  stepping  his  motith  idth  hi^  hand 
told  him/  ^  That  if  he  was^  goi^g  to  itecanfc,  he  shoiitl 
have  leave;  but  he  shoifld  be^  pennittM'  in'nofhbg 
faiths."  Thus  chedkeiib  the'  bishc^  looking  i^ound 
with  a  noble  ilir,-  cried  out^  ^  Wh  coikubit  oai*  dausi 
then*  to^  AlBodgfaty  QodT  An  ofiBder^fiien  ^st^xdiup; 
and  <  aoquaiftfed  thenf^^  ^  .That^  at  theur  Idsdre  ^^ 
migM^  now  mi&e  ready  for  the^  stake;^ 

The  spectators  burst  *  into  tears;  when  thc^^  tew 
these  Wo  pilmltite  men  preparing  for^  death;-  .Re^^ 
fleeting  on  th^ '  {»fdeltments^  the  i^ttcetf^  df  h^^ 
thejF  hdd  in'  the  comflioBwealtttj  the^  faro*!*  tiiey 
stood 'in' -with  their  piinbes^'IfiJbi^great'leamftlg  ted 
greHter  piety,  tiiey  wet*-  btwwhdnfed-  with-  sor*" 
20^  to  see  -so  much  dignity^  se  ^mnch-  hon6nr,:.:lo 
murii  estimalion^  s^  maily  goiS^  virtftes^  thd  study 
«f  so  'mahy  year^*  and  'so  much  etoillehtieanui^', 
idmrtr  to  be  ckinkDOoied  M  'oiie  'meMfast  Mr.  Jjatimef, 
httfibg  Uiiown  *<tf  tlie  dd-'jji&f^  wMoh  wairwr^ped 
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Itboat  Unh  i^pc^red  m  a  shraud  ^^a«6d  for  llie 
fm]^gs« ;  Md  whefeair  beft^e  he  seemed  a  withered 
iMld  otooked  old  man,  he  now  litood  bolt  upright,  as 
MS&Ay  a  &thef  as  o^e  itught  lightly  behdLd. 

Whm  he  and  his  ^Be^-sufierer  were  ready,  they 
Wca<e  h&tii  fiurtjened  to  a  9take  with  an  iron  chain. 
*Ihef  tiben  brought  a  fiiggot  ready  kindled,  and  hid 
it  at  M^f»  feet;  to  whom  Latimer  said,  "^  Be  of 
giiod  c<«nl5^  master  Ridley,  and  play  the  man ;  we 
Aall  tMs  day  hght  such  a  candle  by  God's  grace  in 
S«ig)a»d,  as^  I  tmst  shall  never  be  pnt  out."  After 
Which  recomm^iding  his  soul  to  Ged,  and  the  flam^ 
(liee^y  i^aching  him,  he  quickly  expired,  ai^ar^ntlf 
1l4thoBt  much  pain.  But  it  was  not  so  with  Ridley ; 
Ito  by  ^eme  mismanagement  on  his  i^de  c^  tife 
HkSke,  the  wind  Uew  the  flames  from  the  txpgm 
fMrC  o^  M»  b^dy,  and  his  legs  were  con^med  beft»tt 
Aie^i^  ^pfoaehed  the  yital  parts.  This  caused  hitll 
Hi  ^e^ure  dreacibl  torments,  tiU  the  blaze  caught 
iDHne  gunpowder,  which  had  been  tied  about  thcdf 
waists,  md  had  hastened  Latimer's  deaths  Th0 
HSUia  thm  loosening,  his  body  fell  at  the  feit  of 
VMi  'Whose  tt^imating  plecept»  and  noble  ex«m^ 
ftidsa^eitiineAtlj^con^buted  to  enable  hkn  to  sustaia 

From  the  preceding  narrative  the  jre»der  will  hxMt 
tHJB^  isferred  tixe  primitive  and  excellent  character  of 
Ift  Inject;  his  unifovQft  siAplicify  of  manners,  hii 
indefii^tilde  ftt^fessionat  activity,  hi^  cheerftilnesai 
mi  ibirtitiide  vspm  <fte  rndnt  trying  occasions,  and  Ms 
iHl^SslUifr  ndhfiOlt^noe  to*  what  he  deemed  hi^  duty* 
L^ttrnjfi^  Jm  eidtivial^d,  with  a  view  not  to  it*$ 
lip^  but  «^  it'6  tifility^  As^  to  Ms  mtmmh  irhicli 
me  0&  ttLtUi^  Mr.  G%i$  <^8«iy^  ?  iFhef^  aro  fti# 
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fi*om  bdbg  exact  pieces  of  composition.  Elegant 
wiitiiig  was,  then,  little  known.  Some  polite  scholars, 
there.  were»  Cheke,  Ascham,  and  a  few  pthers,  wha 
from  an  acquaintance  with  classical  leamiiig,  of  which 
they  were  the  restorers,  began  to  Jthink  in  a  new.  inan- 
ner,  and  could  treat  a  subject  with  accuracy  at  leasts  if 
not  with  elegance.  But  in  general  the  writa^  of  that 
age,  and  especially  the  churchmen,  were  equally  inr 
correct  in  their  composition  and  slovenly  in^  their 
language.  We  must  not  therefore  expect,  that  Mi. 
Latimer's  discourses  will  stand  a  critical  inquiry. 
They  are,  at  best,  loose  incoherent  pieces.  Yet  his 
nmplicity  and  low  familiarity,  his  humour  and  gibing 
droUery,  were  well  adapted  to  the  times ;  and  his 
qratoiy,  according  to  the  mode  of  eloquence  of  that 
day,  was  exceedingly  popular.  His  manner  of  preach-* 
ing,  too,  was,  very  affecting:  and  no.  wonder;^  for 
he  spoke  immediately  from  his  heart.  ^  His  abilities 
however,  as  an  orator  made  only  the  inferior  part  of 
his  character  as  a  preacher.  What  particularly  re^ 
commends  him  is,  that  noble  and  apostolic  zeal,  whicb 
he  exerts  in  the  cause  of  truth.  And,  sure,  no  one 
had  a  higher  sense  of  what  became  his  ofiice ;  was 
less  influenced  by  any  sinister  motive ;  or  durst  with 
more  freedom  reprove  vice,  however  dignified  by 
woridly .  distinctions." 

^  collection  of  his  sermons,  to  the  number  of  fort/f 
w;as  puMished  in  1570  by.Augustus  Bernhere,  a  Swiss 
(who  calls  the  bishop  ^^  his  master")  and  dedicated  by 
him  to  Katharine  Duchess  of  Suffolk.  It  was  re- 
printed  ifi  1572,  ^nd  in  1686.  Several  of;  his  lettert 
are  preserved  in  Fox's  f  Acts  and  Monuments;'  and 
among  them^^hiis  celebrated  one.  to  Henry  yill.,  in 
1530,  on  /  Ifhe  restoring  agaioi  of  the  fre^-  liberty  ^c| 
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feadingthe  Holj  Scrip1;ures?  Hisinjunctidns,  likewise^ 
to  the  prior  and  convent  of  St.  Mary  House  in  Worces- 
ter, during  his  first  visitation  in  1637,  are  inserted  in 
the  cdlection  of  Records  at  the  end  of  the  second  vo« 
luine>of  Burnet's  *  History  of  the  Reformation.' 


From  the  abovementioned  Letter  to  his  Soverdgtf 
an  extract  is  here*  inserted,^  to  enable  the  reader  to' 
estimate'  his  stile  and  rhanner.* 
•i— *  They  haVe  made  it  treason  to  your  noble  Grace* 
to'  have  the  Scripture  in  English.     Here  I  beseech- 
yoiir  Grace  ta  pardon  me  awhile,  and  patiently  hear 
me  a*  word  or  two  :^  yea,  though  it  be  so  that,  ascon-- 
cfeniing  your  high  majesty  arid  regal  power,  where-' 
unto  Almighty  God  hath  called  your  Grace,  there  is 
as'  great  difference  between  you  and  me  as  between 
God  and  man.-   For  you  be  here  to  me  arid  to  all 
your  subjects,  in  God's-  stead,  to  defend,  aid,  and' 
sucbour  us  in  dur'right ;  andso'  I  should  tremble  and 
^[uidke^  to  speak  to  ybiir  Grace.     But  again,  as  cbii-' 
deming:tha:t  you  be  a  mortal  man,  in  danger  of  sin, 
having  in  you'  the  corrupt  nature  of  Adam,  in  the' 
which  all  we' be  both  conceived  arid  bom;  so  feve' 
you  no  less  need  of  the 'merits  of  Christ's  passion  for  ■ 
yodr  salvation;'  thari*  I  arid '  other  of  your  subjects ' 
have,  which  be  all  meriibers  of  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ.    And  though  you  be  an  highcir  member^  yet 
yoix  must  ikrt  disdain  the '  lesser.     For,  as  St.  Paul 
saith,  "  Those  members  that  be  taken  to  be  most' 
vife,  and  had  in.  least  reputation,  be  as  necessary  as  ^ 
the  othcfi*,  for  the  preservatiori  and  keeping  of  the^ 
body.' 


f*> 


*  * » 
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^  Smog  thai  the  ri^  Banrid^  that  k  te  siQr^  «ar 
Simoiir  Jesn  Cbneb,  hath  sent  hia  sevranta^.  thttt  ii 
to  sayv  his  tame  preadbers^  aod  his  omu  vmA  aka  to 
eoHi&rt  oar  weak  and  sick  8o£ds^  ki  licit  Ikem  <f  gildBy 
men  make  your  Grace  faeUore  that  Huya  tdQ  ctfuaa 
insurrections  and  heresies,  and  such  mischiefs  as  thej 
imagine  of  their  own  mad  brains ;  lest  that  he  be 
i^enged  upon  you  and  jenir  voelm^  w  wa»  Dai^d 
^^1^  ther  Amojomi^,  and  m  be  haftfa;  f¥^r  hem 
avenged  upon  them,  whkh  baxre  obstinately  wxthn 
stood  and  gsji^rsaju}  his  woni  But  p^advevture 
tih^y  will  1^  this,  affaiiqt  me.  andsagr  tlMit  <»ii^ 
eace  doth  s^ow  hf^v  that  such  n^eia^  a»  ostkibiemMibf^ 
followers  of  t^  Gosj^  regard  not  ji^wGrnce^  ooq»»^ 
niaif^ienly  neither  ^t  by  your  pvoclaimitioii ;  imsiA 
t^t  wa9  well  {proved  by  th^se  pi^rspiia,  .whic^  of  Into 
Y^ve  punished  in:  London  fin:  keeping  wfsh  book»  imi 
your  Grace  had  prohibited  by  prodamatiga :  and  sGi 
like,  ad  they  regarded  not  tbis»  s(y,  tiiey  will,  not  vegaKl 
or  esteem  other  your  Grace'^  lamrs^  s^tu^  os  ^sdir 
nanqes.  But  this  is  but  a  craifty  permasioo,  IBqt.  yow. 
Grace  knowetb  that  thei^^  ia  n^  man  livings  specTiaUif^ 
that  loyeth  worldly  fromotjon^  tluA  is  ao  fiioUsb^  W. 
set  fpvtiif:  prompt^,  or  ^nhaoc^  hip  mtemf  wh^m^ 
h^  shoidd  be  let  of  ]p^  woiidly  p^easifcest  aod»  flfjskljKr 
desires;  but  ra^er.  hft  wift  sfek  aU  t^ie.iiinm mss^))^ 
th^t  he  08%  utterly  Uf  copfouMU.  4e8ti*Qj^>^.  pMK 
hinv  out  of  the  way.  And  sa  as.coQQivnRigf  yow  k|i^ 
ipxtemation  prohibiting  su^  boaka^  th%  veqr  tm^ 
cause  of  it»  and  chief  counsellors  (aa  mensiiy,  andoC 
Ukelihood  it  should  be}  were  they»  whpse  evil  Uviqi, 
9pd  cloked  hypoerisy  these  books  uttered  smA  dist 
ciosedi  And  howbeit  that  there  were  three  or  foni*, 
that  would  have  kad  the  Scripture  to  go  forth  in 
Epglish,  yet  it  happened  there  (as  it  is  evermore 
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jera^tkal;  *  like  most  part  tovvieoineth  the  bette 
to  it  nigU  ht,  tbat  these  men  did  not  tiike  this  pi^ 
akms^dmk  as  jtnm,  but  ai  theirs  aet  foirtix  in  jow 
tBvm,  'and  Untj  fasve  (done  mai^  times  mwe,  wblcb 
fatttfa  jpnt  ihi0  your  msim  in  great  )jincbtH)ce  ami 
tBDubb^  «Qd  tarougbtift  in  great  praury;  slodmat^ 
wouid  have  done,  if  God  hBui  not  meidfiilly  provided 
to  hriag  your  Graee  to  ioiowledgie  of  the  ftkehood 
of  the  inivy  tzeas<m»  which  theii*  head  and  oaptaiii 
vw  ahont;  nAd  he  ye  wx^  not  without  a4fliereiits» 
if  Ahe  msltor  k^  4viy  seaitbed.  For  what  marvel  if 
it»  tibat  they  being  so  n^  of  your  counsel*  fmd  iu> 
fiiavliar  tritih  your  lords,  jdb^o«ild  furovoke  both  your 
Gcaw  tti^  them  to  pt^eUhit  these  books,  winch  befote 
fax  their  own  mitibority  ha^  forbidden  the  New 
ilertaaa^nt,  under  pain  of  ererbating  damnation : 
far  wch  is  their  maimer,  to  send  a  thousand  jtnen  to 
Mi,  ere  Hiey  setul  one  to  God;  and  yet  th6  New 
31e$*ataent  (and  w  I  thinft:  by  the  otibd^r)  was  meekly 
oifeml  to  (^Y^^  man,  that  would  «nd  could,  to  aaaeadt 

it  if  tiba«  weiie  amy  fault/ 

♦  ♦  *  .*  ♦ 

^  1  pici^  to  God,  that  your  .Grace-<-*-iaay  be  found  a 
iGnHifiil  HiinJBt^  of  his  ^giits,  and  not  a  '  Defender  of 
Us  Faith ;  \for  be  -will  not  bav^  it  defended  by  man 
pr  man^s  power^  but  by  his  word  only,  by  the  which 
he  hath  «vei3noi*e  defendedit,  and  that  by  a  way  &r 
above  man's  power  or  reason,  as.all  the  atories  of  the 
Ctible  majbe  mention.' 

Anno  Domini,  1530, 1  die  Decembrit, 
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'    Iftij  peciffiasSty  ctf  preaching  and  eomp 
wett  marked  by  the  subjoined  passage.* 

♦  The  customary  subjects  of  sermons  at  thk^gerlpd,  il«ho)dA 
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L^^  We  be  many  {»eackers  iiere  in  England^  an4  we ' 
fNreaeh  many  long  sermons;  yet  tke  peo{de  wffl  not 
repent,  nor  convert.  This  was  the  fruit,  the  efiect, 
and  the  good,  that  his  (Jonas')  sermon  did,  that  aU 
the  whole  diy  at  his  preaching  .converted,  and 
amended  their  evil  loose  living,  and  did  p^iance  in 
sackdoth.  And  yet  here  in  this  sermon  of  Jonas  is 
no  great  euriousness,  no  great  derkliness,  no  great 
affectation  of  words,  ncv  painted  eloquence :  it  was 
none  otha*  but,  Adhuc  quadraginta  dieSj  et  Nineve 
subvert etur ;  *  Yet  forty  days,  Nineoe  mboertetur^ 
and  Nineveh  i^all  b^  destroyed ; '  it  was  no  more. 
This  was  no  great  curious  sermon ;  but  this  was  a 
nipping  sermon,  a  pinching  sermon,  a  biting  sermon  z 
it  had  a  full  bite ;  it  was  a  nipping  sermon,  a  rough 
Sermon,  and  a  short  biting  sermon.  Do  you  not  h»e 
marvel,  that  these  Ninevites  cast  not  Jonas  in  prison, 
that  they  did  not  revile  him,  nor  rebuke  him  ?  Th^ 
did  not  revile  him,  nor  rebuke  him :  but  God  gave 
them  grace  to  hear  him,  and  to  convert  and  amend 
at  his  preaching.  A  strange  matter,  so  noble  a  city 
to  give  place  to  one  man's  sermon !  Now,  England 
cannot  abide  this  gear ;  they  cannot  be  content  td 
hear  God's  minister,  and  his  threatening  for  thdr 
sins,  though  the  sermon  be  never  so  good, '  though  it 
be  never  so  true.  It  is  a  naughty  fellow,  a  seditious 
feHow ;  he  maketh  trouble  and  rebellion  in  the  realm, 
he  lax!jketh  discretion,  f  *  ♦  ♦  *  * 
— ^  Here  is  now  ^n  argument,  to  prove  the  matter 

be  remeiQbered,  were  l^jendary  It^!^  of  saiots  and  nartjrn,  al- 
ways incredible  and  commonly  ridiculous ;  or  miracles  wrought 
in  favQur  of  ti^ansubstantia^ion,  and  other  doctrines  of  the  Romish 
phurch.  To  Cranmer  and  Latimeri  in  a  grea(  mcf^ure,  w^  are 
indebted  for  the  introduction  of  plain  and  rational  discourses  intQ 
41)0  English  pulpit,  * 
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llgainst  the  preachers.  Here  was  preaching  against 
covetousness  all  the  last  year  in  Lent,  and  the  next 
summer  followed  rebellion :  Ergo^  preachinjg  against 
tovetousness  was  the  cause  of  the  rebellion.  A  goodly 
krgumeht !  Here  now  I  remember  an  argument  of 
masta-  More's,  which  he  bringeth  in  a  book  that  be 
made  against  Bihiey ;  and  here,  by  the  way,  I  will  teU 
you  a  merry  toy.  Master  More  was  once  sent  iri 
commission  into  Kient,  to  help  to  try  out  (if  it  might 
be)  what  was  the  cause  of  Goodwin  Sands,  and  the 
Sbelf  that  stopped  up  Sandwich  Haven.  Thither 
eometh  master  More,  and  caUeth  the  country  'afore 
him,  such  as  were  thought  to  be  men  of  experience; 
isA  men  that  could  of  likelihood  best  certify  him  of 
that  matter  concerning  the  stopping  of  Saiidwich' 
Haveft;  Among  others,  came  in  before  him^an  old 
man  with  a  white  head,  and  one  that  was  thought 
to  be  little  less  than  a  hundred  years  did.  When 
iiftister  More^  saw  this  aged  man,  he  thought  it  ex- 
j^iedient  to  hear  him  say  his  mind  in  this  matter ;  for 
feeing  so  old  a  man,  it  was  likely  that  he  knew  most 
fxf  any  man  in  that  presence  and  company.  So 
inaster  More  called  this  old  aged  man  unto  him;- 
tod  said ;  ^  ^t'ather  (said  he)  teU  me,  if  you  can,'what 
is  the  cause  of  thb  great  arisaig  of  the  sands  and 
shelres  here  about  this  haven,  the  which  st(^  it  up, 
that  no  shipscan  arrive  here?  Ye  are  the  eklest  man 
I  can  espy  in  all  this  company ;  so  that,  if  any  mm- 
can  tell  any  cause  of  it,  ye  of  likelihood  can  say 
most  to  it,  or  at  leastwise  more  than  any  man  here 
assetnUed/'  **  Yea  forsooth,  good  master  (quoth  this 
oid  man)HPor  I  am  well  nigh  a  hundred  yi^ars  6ld» 
and  no  man  here  in-  this  company  any  thing  near 
Wto  mxi^  9i^r    <'  Wdl  tb^  (qiio^  master  Mpr^) 
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how  887  you  mthitf  jQiiat^r?  What  thiiik  9o»  te  %i 
the  cau^e  <^  these  fdfa^ves  fta4  #>^  tfant  «jk^  ilfi 
S^ndwiofa  H^en?"  '^  Forsooth^  fir  (^^Hotih  h^)^!- w» 
«a  <dd  man.  I  tfaiok^  that  Tentertoch^it^^pte  i»  the 
ipause  (^  Goodwin  Sm4s.  For  I  aii»  4ii  oUl  oiw^  air 
(quflii  be)  Bad  I  may  remembor  th«  hMJWiyy  «!f 
Teyitarton-Stec^,  and  I  may  remeotdier  when  th«sni 
Wias  BO  ste^e  at  ell  there,  And^  befin^e  that  Ti^ntww 
ton-Steqple  was  in  bmldii]^,  theve  wa3  qo  ioastaer  ^i 
yeaktfig  of  any  flats  or  sands^  that  stopped  the  hay<9^t 
ai94»  there£f^reij  I  think  that  TeatertoonSteq>te  is  tte 
ewp^  of  the  destroyinf  and  decay  of  Saadwii^ 
Ha^^."  And  so,  to  my  puifioa^  i^  piieachipgitf  Gf^T* 
wood  the  oause  of  lebeHkHii,  m  Tevtertoia^^Meq^  WM 
9Mm  that  Sandwich  Ha?w  is  de^ay^dl ' 

Asother  s^MMTt  passage  may  aBMise  the  Deader* 
-t-r'  I  wanwit  yoii,  fhere  wasr  mmj  a  jo%  4ii]»s4  it 
that  tim^  in  Bethlem,  yet  amen^  ibem  ii  thero 
was  not  one  fowd^  that  would  himbk  hs^Mlf  m 
much,  as  onoei  to  go  se^  poot  Mary  ift  the  stable,  w4 
to  comfort  hen  No,  no;  thay  wi»e  |oo  tee  to  tafctf 
im^h  pains.  I  warrant  you  they  bad  thra?  tn^aeiskth 
aiid  verdingals,  and  were  trimmed  Mrith  afi  niawiir 
of  im  and  costly  raiment :  like  as  there  be  mmy  mm 
4^ys  wnqngst  u^  which  itody  nothing  else  but 
bow  they  way  devise  fine  raiment;  and  in  the  nfaaii 
araaan  th^  suffer  poor  Mary  to  lie  m  the  ataMa? 
that  is  to  say,  the  poor  people  <tf  Ood  they  anffiirto 
pa!)sh  for  lack  of  neoesaaries* 

^  But  what  was  her  s waddfa%  do^MSy  wb^onditt 
hidd  ^  King  of  Heaven  aond  Earth?  Noddiibt,  k 
wm  poor  gtar.  Fi^radrepature  it  wsla  her  fcevrbRv 
whk4>  she  took  fimn  her  hoad,  ot  andi  l&e  geM% 
t^l  Himk  Marsr  ba4  Mt  mudi  fine  fi)ien(  idbe^rw 
4 
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t^  ImniieA  i|>,  m  'wr  wmnen  be  «>y(Mh1i^;  I 
IkHk.  lAdMdt  Mfurjr  hsA  «evnr ii  verAingid;  ftriate 
teld  ino  ittdi  iiivrrfliiit^ 

Mlqni  i0r»  in  ^im  4ld  tividCi  trameii  wore mntatt 
Hitii  biMtst  uml  WBpI*  ««nMat&  Nov  thej  tera 
found  out  these  round-abouts;  itey  wetenHotinMnfefld 
then :  the  devil  was  not  so  cunning  to  make  such 
gear;  he  found  it  out  afterward:  therefore  Marj 
had  it  not.  I  will  say  this,  and  yet  not  judge  other 
folks'  hearts,  but  only  speak  after  daily  appearance 
mi  eJKpariMoe:  lio  dioubt  it  it  tetUng  but  a  tdcen 
ff  piide  to  wtsr  siich  veriingala,  and  tilicnefbre  I 
tiank  that  lerccy  godly  woman  should  aet  tlmn  tsAAt. 
ii  vsla  not  Bar  nought,  that  St  Paid  advertiied  Ml 
waiinn  ta  1^  ji  good  exampie  of  Kedness,  sobenMMp 
•ad  ipodiiBess,  la  aettiiig  aside  dl  wantonassi  and 
piida.  Aad  he  aptafceith  of  aach  manoar  of  pride,  la; 
was  used  in  Us  time:  nan  t^tis  triniius,  ^  aofe  witk 
laying  out  the  hair  artificially :'  non  pticaturA  capillar 
rum,  *  not  with  laying  out  ^e  tussocks/  I  doubt  not 
iMit  if  ¥er£|igais  had  been  used  at  that  time,  St  Paul 
vouldliavt  spoken  agaunt  theia  too^  Kke  as  he  q»ka 
against  other  th]i^>  whidi  women  uaad  at  diiat  tiina 
to  9JMV  fiittr  waotonnesfi  aad  £M£nhneBs.  Tfaerefiom^ 
ai  i  arid  bafisrc^  seeng  tiaii  God  abhonreth  aU  prida 
(and  aardiagala  an  nothing  ebe^  but  an  insteumeBk  af 
fodx^  i  wadd  i9iAk  tiiat  woaien  would  fidkyw  tiba 
fxaaiael  af  SL  Paid,  and  aet  aride  such  gargraua  i^, 
panl,  «h|  aathar  atadjr  Ixi  please  God,  thaa  toast 
tfaair  maad  upon  pride:  or  elsc^  when  they  wiH  not 
fiiHaar  die  cduasel  of.  St.  Paai^  Irt  them  9tnspt  out 
tfenae  wordm^  whMSwith  he  fisrbiddeth  them  their 
pmadaep;  odKrwide,.  tiie  wo»da  of  St.  Paul  waHooiii<i> 
Amqq  tina  at  4iMf  bvt  di$y.    I  aay  no  aiort ;  wia» 
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£)lksf  y/vTHH  do  wisely.  The  words  of  St.  Paid  ore  hot 
Mmttoi  for  nothing :  if  they  will  do  after  his^mind, 
-they  must  set  aside  then*  jfodisb  ¥i»dingals ;  but  if 
l^y  win  go  forward  in  their  foolishness  and  prkle^ 
ihe  reward,  which  they  shaH  have  at  the  iend,  shall 
^Qot  be  taken  from  them.' 


As  a  specimen  of  his  Latinity,  the  first  part  of  U^ 

irei^y  to  the  *  Epistala  Gulielmi  Skertvodi  adverms 

Dcmimm  Latimerum  Espostulatoria^  is  here  in^ 

lierted*  In  this  classical  }nece  of  vituperation,  Latimer 

Jias  been  charged  (among  other  crimes)  with  gross  per<i 

iKmaUties  in  his  Discourses,  particularly  against  tiid 

jlomish  clergy^  and  with  having  denoted  from  th# 

primacy  of  St.  Peter.    His  answer  begins : 

... 

^  Salutem  plurimanh. 

^  Non  equidem  sum  ego  *vel  adeb  ftrox^  yuod 
^diam,  vir  item  eximiey  ut  ab  homine  Christiana 
C^hristimit  ddmoneri  moksti  fcram ;  toe/  adeb  inr 
^ensatusy  et  it  cdmmuni semu  atienus  (mfaUor)ui 
me  prius  Sugillatum  fuisse  obi  te  et  inter  pocuUti 
ne^ue  seniel  sugillatum^  quim  admonitum,  imo  tiec 
mdmanitum  tandem^  sed  acerriihi  potius  redargue 
4umj  sed  canvitiis  et  mendaCiis  mdU  habitum  pothui 
ied  dahimniis  iniqui  affectum  potius,  sedfalsb  cms 
demnatum  potius^  constanter  probem^  Quod  situii 
fiisce  Uteris  pro  iUatum  jure  et  met  animi  ductit 
'ego  jam  respdnderefnr^Sed  cokibeo  me,  i9e  -duM 
^imor  tuo  morba  inederi,  bilem  iibi  m&oeami  tumim 
^al  extra  ^stimul^m  (ut  prce  s^fefunt  tiHra)fki^ 
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^uim^^icrtet  Hlioso.    Imb  det  utriqut  Btemi  ^ucd 
ipse  utrique  ndrvt^omimodi  fore^  et  mihi  loideUcet 
vel  in  fnediis  cahimnOs  patiefSfhtm  -^liristiano  ho* 
mine  dignam,  et  tibijwUciwH  aliquando  tarn  tec^ 
tum^  quhm  nunc  habes  z^lum  tuopte  toar.te  benh 
Jeroidum*    Conducibilius,  opinor^  fuerit  mc  4^rare^ 
quctm  ejusmodi  criminationi  apologiam  pararCf  quam 
et  ego  jam  negotiosior  <sum  pro  condone  mihi  pe* 
rendii  dicendd^  qtihm  ut  commodh  passim  respon^ 
dere  ;  et  mendaciara  sint  tua  omnia^  quim  ut  jure 
debeam  ea  confutare.    Sed  ut  paucis  tamen  nndtis^ 
si  ^ri  possit^  satisfaciam  ;  primum  i>peT<B  prettwm 
Juerit  in  medium  statuercj  et  quid  ego  disi^  et  quid 
tu£s  dictis  collegisti.  Collegisti  quidem.multa,  veluti 
sanguinem  esilice  coUigendo  excussurus.  Sed  sic  est. 
uffectuSi  uti  mdeoy  erga  me  tuus  \animus'\^  quern 
ob  rabiem  ^jusdem  agre  ndsti  dissimulare.    Msto  ; 
dixerim  ego^.omnes  P^aSi  omnes  Episcopos^  Victh 
rios,  Rectoresque  4mnesy  per  ostium  non  intrantes^ 
jsed  ascendent  es  aliunde^  fures  et  lat  rones  esse*  Dum 
^ie  disi,  ex  introitu  et  ascensu,  non  ex  personis  <t 
titulis,  cum  Ckristo  sum  rem  metitus.    Hinc  tu 
iuA  Minervd  colligis^  omnes  Papas ^  omnes  Episr 
€opost  Vicarios^  Rectoresque  omnes,  simpUcit erf ures 
€ssey  saltern  sic  me  dixisse.    Num  justa  \h\c  (mi 
f rater)  colkctid  ?    An  wm  juste  in  te  quadret  illud 
Pauli  ad  Romanos  ?    ^^  Sic  aiunt  nos  dicere^  sic 
if^ali  loquuntur  ,de  nobis^  sed  quorum  damnatiojwtq 
-eiStf**  inquit:  et  iatnenjustius  *videri  possunt  ex  Paulq 
aollegisse  adoersarii,  quam  tu  ex  me*   Jam  ^iidetn 
J)ei  verbtim  nunc  quod  priusj  neque  minus  Deo 
rgratum  acceptumque^    quisquis  interim  JUinister 
ioerbifuerit ;  nonne  et  eadem  damnatio  calummoF 
0r^  mimsf^iniunc  tnan^tqtfa  qHm?  Longtintefe^^ 


^j^mma  itrn^iciter  Jvres  €$st*  S6dtmdt(qu(tt9)dam 

igB  dicQ  *  4mmes  per  (uiiamnmiiMtratttet/wytsesst^ 

videartihi^dicere  ^mHmsMapiieksrfureiegHf-  mid 

firti  pierique  0mn€9  mdentur  tiii  oiitmde  nuem^ 

dtrty  €t  Kwn  per  ostium  intruref  Quad  siwemerit^ 

m  mUio  Hocrt^  n  Mpvt  {tapiw  maem  plmrimiml^ 

^d  smti^*     Cum  ^wmto  €mm  id  dimris-  tM 

pericuh,  ip^  'oideris:  et  imi  id  ^enstru^  cur  per 

Deuminrnartakmegom^np^^mmdiure^olimcsene 

furwy  qui  per  ^Mtium  $um   intrmttee   mceftdunt 

w^xmde^  fKiiuseunque  it^terim  tituHs  spleMdeBcant* 

nwt  wiear  iiU  ^bcare  stmtim  ^  mtmee  etd  tmamfure^i 

esee;'  et  turn  qua  te  pctius  cept  dewtemtia^  dum  me 

Mligie^  €t  pktresfmes  quam  pdutores  coUigeMd$ 

itmfecerii.    Nam  velie  n^lis  verum  etf  qued  eg0 

dm^  fiCTitpe  *  quMqu0t  per  oetium  wm  intrant^  s$d 

edmnde  sece^kdunt^  fm-e^  t*    htnmes  eese,    mi 

P^p^  eeu  Episcopi  fuerifii.     Qmare  dum  4ic  in 

ip9o^  ^jt9rintM  Ikmne^  quo  quereAm  ^imdt  retiquM 

exanmmre  f  Sed  ttge,  hw  tibi  arridtt  phifimhm^  qubd 

Phurisddi  sunt  tarn  teeth  «  Ckrieto  repreketmj  et 

nen  palam :  quamodo  turn  no»  disp^ebit  i  regvme 

fUn  acerHesima  iUa,  sinml  et  upertistima  crimi^ 

nutio,  inos  et  coram  turbA  iiUs  ^ecta  *^  Fte  ^oHm 

ScribiB  et  PhariteBt !  *'  hypocrita  uU  mminati  f«JEv 

anturf  Sed  *  Christus,  inquit^  *  i>eus  erat,  penoi^ 

tadam  cordis  conspicatus:  tu  verb  homo  paten^ 

tium  intuitor,  non  menfium  rimator'    Skm  sank 

homo  {titidicis)  id  quod  eitra  tuam  operamjam  4>Km 

kabeo  txploratum:  homo  {inqwn^  snni^  non  labem 

in  aHeno  corde  dditescmtem^  sed  ^wtmn  ifmniitit 

patentem  et  expositam  intnitus ;  aSobque  exfrutA^ 

ifos  tognoscens,  quos  Chri^tus  udmonuit  esjructibud 
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t^  datmam  d^mju^  fuxA  m  ^mm  Htm$  $Mnm^ 
fitfi  mf4rpretiiu6  dmmtftum  t9tm9  cmnperia;  nUUi 
U  fiUiiem  mwatw^  futteunpt/t  ip$um  ampleettrntup 
pfist^me:  fuod  dnmegajwfm^  ngqm  cordium  tatenf 
ktm  ukmii»  pfirnh^  nmti&  immenti^  abe  u  le^nk 
Immhr?  qi»nm  hfnmx  mgtum^  sed plu$^  ^m  kmm 
€^  dtan  mei  ammk  Mfihawn^  ntdim  ndwtiper  Mtm 
gantiamy  quanta  garnet  Miai;  utpote  qui  mm  ist 
htd^s  fuadiea movmefr  sedftutsentm nwdumdktm 
mt^nm^  abdUiMHU  tardus  mHptmtkmifkrimtat^ 
pe  non  scire  m  teipmm  €ompet€retf  quod  in  tm  t9f*^ 
quern  m&iifme^;  nitpiriim  nalp  a^Ut  tm^uAJudieatmi 
noli  CBndemnarej  ut  discas  quitm  oportet  mertdacem 
nan  esse  immemorem,  ne  propria  forsan  gladio  ju* 
gulefur,  et  infoveam  incidat  ipse  quam  strtixerM 
alteri.  Nam  dum  ego  pronuncio  ^fures  esse^  quot- 
quot  per  ostium  non  intrantes  ascendunt  aliunde^ 
tibi  non  verba  solum  audienti^  sed  et  corculum  meum. 
contemplanti  omnes  ad  unumfures  esse  pronuntio^ 
excepto  me  ipso  viddicet  et  aliis  mea  Jarime  homi^ 
nibus  nescio  (inquis)  quos.  Sed  quis  illam  fecit  eX" 
Ceptionem,  nisi  tu,  qui  cognoscens  occulta  cordiumsic, 
inquisy  sensisse  videris  ?  Sed  tibi  sic  sensisse  videor^ 
cui  et  dixisse  videor,  quod  (ut  liquidissim^  constat) 
neutiquam  disi.  Sed  tibi  peculiare  est  alios  h  cordis 
intuitu  prohibercy  ut  ipse  intuearis  solus  quicquid 
est  in^  cordcy  acie  videlicet  tarn  perspicaci,  ut  videos 
in  corde  quod  in  corde  nondum  est  natum :  id  quod 
ibijacis,  dum  quod  ego  de  ecclesid  rect^  dixi^  tu  tuo 
more  calumniaris  iniquh ;  quasi  ego,  quod  ad  usum 
clavium  attinet^  aquassem  omnes  Qum  Petro,  ckm 
ne  unum  quidem  verbum  de  clavium  potestate  sit 
dictum;  imb  ne  cogitatum  quidem,  neque  Petri pri* 
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matui  detogatum^taayus  nulla  sitfacta  mentio.  Sed 
iu  pro  tuo  candore  sic.  colligisj  dum  ega  nil  aliud 
qutd^m  admonui  auditcres^  ecclesiam  Chmti  super  pe^ 
tram,  n&nf  super  arenamjundatam:  ne  mortuAJide 
jriM  smtUi  k^rmmtj  iumpmtmfi^etp»tis  infer orum 
fse&mmt  cessuri;  sedjidtm  opaitms^ mimdImU turn 
demum  mtam  tttemam  kaUturu  Quid  ego  minus 
gudm  omnes  CkristianoSj.  ut  ego  sum^  sacerdotes 
diserim  esse  f  Sed  ocukUissimi  sunt  iisaidi  ad  col* 
Ugendum  quod  v^enantur*  Nonne  hie  Optimo  jure 
cogor  nonnihU  Christianise  caritatis  in  tuo  pectore 
desiderare?  Quiy  dum  nescis  cnofutare  quod  dico^ 
miris  modis  mihi  impingis  quod  possis  confutare. 
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StEPHEK  CARDINER,  the  chief  contrive  md 
BBStfmaeiit  of  the  religious  persecutions  in  the  reign 
tff  Queen  Mary,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  natiu^ 
son  of  liond^Widville,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  and  bro^ 
ther  to  Elizabeth,  the  Queen  of  Edward  IV.  That 
prelate,  in  order  to  conceal  his  incontinence  from,  the 
world,  mamed  his  concubine  when  pr^^nant.to^pne 
qf  his  menial  servants,  whose  name  was  Gai^din^ 
and  who  thus  became  the  reputed  father  of.  her  child. 
He  was  born  about  the  year  1483,  at.  Bury.  $t,Ed- 
inundX  in  Suffolk;  and  in  process, of  time  beonr^e 
a  student  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he^rst 
distinguished  himself  by  his.  skill  in  Greek,  his. ele- 
gance in  leaking  s^d  writing  Ciceronian  Latin, 
and  his  rapid  progress,  in  general  learning.  After^t 
ward,  confining  himself  exclusively  to  the  study  of 
the  dyil^  and  canon  law,  he  was  in  1521  honoiireti 
with,  the-d^ree  of  LL.  D. ;  and  his  highacademipal 
reputation  i^econunending  hijoi  to.  the  notice,  of  the. 

♦  Authorities.  Herbert's  Li/e  qf  Henri/  VIIL,  Burnet!s 
HUtoryofthtReformatidnf  BiOgrapkia  Britannica,  and  British 
^iographjf^  , 
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most  illustrious  men  at  court,  particularly  Thomas 
Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Cardinal  Wolsey,  he  was  by 
the  latter  taken  into  his  family  in  the  capacity  of 

In  1525,  the  King  paying  a  visit  to  the  Cardinal, 
found  Gardiner  employed  in  drawing  the  {dan  of  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Frauds  I.,  which  had  been 
projected  by  his  employer;  and  on  perusing  it,  was  so 
struck  with  his  pcdiikal  talents^  that  from  this  time 
he  received  him  into  his  confidence,  and  as  a  proof 
of  it  sent  him  to  Rome  fn  1528  to  negociate  the 
famous  divorce.  Edward  Fox,  Provost  of  King's 
CkiU^g^^  Gambri<%e^  and  Almoner  to  his  Mi^ty, 
wm  jdned  M  the  comtnistsioii ;  eidy  as  second  hotr^ 
we^  to  Gf^r^ner,  who  was  esteemed  the  best  eiviytiail 
iflf  Sngrand,  and  stSedby  Wolsey  in  Idn  cMden^al^ 
teOj^rs  ta  the  Pdpe,  ^  Friffitftry  Seerettfy  of  the  mddt 

Wften  %he  embassedcM  anrived  at  Ovieto,  -wh^rt 
flW  J^i^  thett  resided,  Gardiner  with  gr^at  frMdom 
afntafigtaager^presented  to  hii»  H(^ess  (ClHnent  Vll.) 
ib»  visk  he  ran  of  losing  England  by  playing  a  dbuHfe  . 
puSBtef  and  how  mueh  injury  he  would  do  to^  W<ibe% 
tthe^ai]q^int€fdfaise3iqpecta^ns.v  By  thkinc^^^  te 
sfk^c^lded  in  obta&ing,  what  his  insferaetiofMr  te^pelred^ 
M  new  ^crnimissaon  £xr  trying  tiie  cause  in  Sng&tiid^ 
dfo«cted  to  Wdbey  and  Camp^gio. 

T!he  account  of  this  negociation,  wM£h*Fox  t$P- 
fied  hoine  with  Mm,  highly  delighted  tlie  King  ^ami 
Anne  Boleyn ;  but  the  Pope  being  tak^Et  fllj  Wobey 
Mdt  despatches  to  Gardiner,  desiring  him  ta  waH 
the  event,  and  to  exert  himself  in  supporting,  his  in- 
invest  with  the  Cardinals,  that  in  the  event  of  thmt 
prelate's  death  he  might  be  elected  his 
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Tlie  i^ecovay  of  his  Holiness  &ir  a  time  put  an 
end  to  his  intrigues.  Another  service  Gardiner 
rendered  to  Wdsey  during  his  embassy,  wbich  was 
peculiarly  grateful  to  him :  he  reconciled  the  Pope 
to  the  endowing  of  his  two  colleges,  at  Oxfcsrd 
and.  at  Ipswich,  oujt  of  the  revenues  of  the  smaller 
monasteries.  Finding  Clement,  however  (as  his  en- 
voy assured  him)  determined  not  to  sanction  the 
divorce,  Henry  recalled  Gttrdiner  from  Rome,  in 
order,  to  avail  himself  of  his  talents  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  cause  before  the  legatine  court. 

Upon  his  return^  the  archdeaoonry  of  Norfolk 
was  bestowed  upon  him  in  1529  by  Nyx  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  for  whom  he  had  obtained  some  favours 
from  the  Pope.  This  appears  to  have  been  his  first 
preferment  in  the  church.  In  his  temporal  career,  he 
made  a  more  rapid  progress ;  fca*  the  King,  having  coi^ 
stant  occasion  for  his  services,  made  him  Secretary 
of  State.  And  when  Campeggio  the  year  following 
referred  the  decision  of  the  matter  to  Rome,  Gardmer 
(who  had,  for  some  time,  be^  Master  of  Trinity-HaU) 
in  conjunction  with  Fox  found  out  Cranmer,  and 
having  engaged  him  to  write  in  favour  of  Henry's 
wishes  undertook  to  manage  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, so  as  to  procure  their  declaration  on  the  royal 
fflde,  after  Cranmer's  book  should  have  appeared  in 
it's  support.* 

For  these  exertions,  his  Sovereign  amply  rewarded 
him  with  ecclesiastical  preferments :  in  the  spring  oi 
the  year   1531,   he    was  installed  Archdeacon  of 

.  *  Gardiner  wished  to  take  to  hiooself  the  credit  of  Cranmer'g 
judgemeot ;  but  Fox,  who  had  concurred  with  him  in  soliciting 
it,  moTQ  ingenuously  informed  the  King  of  it*s  true  source. 
VOL.  I.  X 
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Leicester,  upon  which  he  resigned  the  archdeaconrjr 
of  Norfolk ;  and  in  the  September  following,  he  dm 
vacated  the  former  in  favour  of  his  coadjutor  Dr.  FoXj^ 
who  became  subsequently  Bishop  of  Hereford.  In 
November,  he  was  consecrated  Bishi^  of  Winchester. 
Dr«  Gai^diner,  it  appears,  was  not  apprised  upoA 
this  occasion  of  the  intention  of  Henry,  who  would 
^sometimes  rate  him  soundly,  and,  at  the  instant  he 
bestowed  on  him  the  vacant  see,  put  him  in  mind  of 
it.  **  I  have  often,"  said  he,  "  squared  with  you, 
Gardiner  (a  word  he  used  for  these  kind  of  rebukes)* 
trut  I  love  you  never  the  worse,  as  the  fabhopric  I 
give  you  will  convince  you." 


^  Henry  had  another  practice,  which  he  called  '  whettmg :  * 
this  was  scolding  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  when  some  of 
Gardiner's  friends  saw  letters  addressed  to  him  of  this  descrip* 
lion,  they  concluded  he  was  a  ruined  man ;  but  he,  who  knew 
the  King's  temper,  was  in  no  pain  upon  that  account :  to  use  his 
own  words,  **  he  folded  it  up  in  the  matter,  and  bore  it  patiently.*' 
He  has  himself  related  an  incident  indeed,  which  happening  while 
he  was  yet  but  imperfectly  acqumnted  with  his  royal  master^ 
caused  him  great  annoyance.  Having  t^een  joined  in  commission 
with  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  upon  some  affair,  which  had  not  been 
managed  to  his  Majesty's  satisfaction,  he  owns  that  *  he  was  quite 
confounded  by  the  coarse  and  violent  reprimand,  which  he  re- 
ceived in  his  coUegue's  presence.'  Before  they  separated  how- 
ever, Henry  took  him  aside,  and  told  him  that, '  though  he  could^ 
not  take  such  a  liberty  with  the  Earl,  he  was  quite  as  angry  with 
the  one  as  the  other*'  ,  . 

When  Wolsey,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  his  capricious 
Sovereign's  favour,  was  falling  from  his  high  station,  he  is  said 
to  have  had  recourse  to  the  mediation  of  his  old  servant  GiEur-* 
diner:  but,  though  great  pains  have  been  used  to  prove  that 
the  Secretary  was  not  ungratefiil,  it  may  still  reasonably  be 
doubted,  whether  his  exertions  upon  thie  occasion  were  either 
very  active,  or  very  sincere.  The  earnest,  humble,  and  even 
mean  terms,  in  which  the  disgraced  CardinU  entreated  his  inter*^ 
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In  1533,  the  new  Prelate  sat  with  Dr:  Cranmer, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  he  declared  the 
marriage  of  Katharine  with  the  King  null  and  void. 
During  the  same  year,  he  was  sent  to  MarseiQes, 
that  he  might  watch  over  the  interview  between 
the  French  King  and  the  Pope;  and  Bonner,  who 
had  been  despatched  after  him  with  the  appeal  of 
Heniy  and  Cranmer  to  the  next  General  Council 
lawfully  assembled,  complained  bitterly  (we  find,  in  a 
letter  to  CromweU)  of  his  haughty  and  stubborn 
temper,  which  as  his  power  increased,  broke  forth 
into  acts  of  brutal  cruelty. 

Upon  his  return  to  England  he  was  injoined,  not 
only  with  the  other  Bishops  to  acknowledge  the  King 
as  supreme  head  of  the  church,  but  also  to  defend  his 
supremacy.  This  defence  he  published,  under  the 
title,  De  Vera  Obedientid,  '  Of  True  Obedience/ 
He  never  indeed  declined  vindicating  Henry's  pro- 
ceedings in  the  business  of  his  divorce,  his  subse- 
quent marriage,  or  his  renunciation  of  the  dominion 
of  the  see  of  Rome :  but  he  was  an  arch-dissembler ; 
as  he  was,  all  the  while,  strongly  attached  to  every 
superstition  of  the  Romish  church. 

In  1535,  when  Cranmer,  who  had  begun  a  provin- 
cial visitation,  sent  a  monition  to  him,  acquainting 
him  that  he  should  inspect  the  diocese  of  Winchester, 
he  left  no  artifice  unattempted  to  evade  the  threatened 

cession,  and  his  continually  plying  him  through  <his  trusty 
friend '  Cromwell  with  letters,  must  be  allowed  to  place  Gardi« 
nler's  zeal  in  at  least  a  problematical  light.  Wolsey's  temporary 
reprieve  may,  indeed,  more  probably  be  referred  to  some  com- 
punction or  compassion  influencing  the  King's  breast  in  behalf 
of  his  old  favourite,  thaA  to  any  very  warm  solicitations  of  his 
9ew  one. 

XS! 
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scratiny :  and,  in  the  following^  year,  he  opposed  iifitb 
no  less  earnestness  the  Metropolitan's  petition  to  tb^ 
King  for  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  as  weU  af^ 
Cromwell's  design  of  forming  a  religious  league  witl^ 
the  princes  of  Germany.*  j 

In  1538,  he  was  sent  embassador  with  Sir  Henry 
Knevet  to  the  German  Diet»  where  he  is  allowed  to 
have  acquitted  himself  admirably,  in  regard  to.  las 
commission ;  but  he  was  suspected  of  holding  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  Roman  Pontiff,  in  OTder  t^ 
re-introduce  the  papal  authority  into  his  native  coun^ 
try.  This  suspicion  was  farther  confirmed  when^ 
upon  his  return,  he  advised  the  King  to-  exert  him- 
self zealously  in  the  prosecution  of  the*^  Sacrameiw 
tarians,'  or  heretics  denying  the  real  presence:  i% 
consequence  of  which,  one  John  Lambert,  a  schools 
master  (according  to  Burnet,  *^  a  learned  an4 
good  man")  charged  with  having  committed  .t<^ 
writing  his  arguments  against  transubstantiatioii» 
WBs  accused  before  Cranmer  and  Latimer.  By 
these  prelates,  however,  he  would  have  been  screened 
from  prosecution,  had  he  not  unfortunately  appealed 
to  the  King.  Gardiner,  improving  the  opportunity^ 
prevailed  upon  Henry  to  try  him  in  person.  Upon 
this  occasion  the  royal  judge  first,  and  after  him 
Cranmer,  attempted  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  the 
Real  Presence  from  Scripture.  The.  Primate 
was  followed  by  Gardiner,  and  eight  other  bi- 
shops ;  and  the  poor  victim,  overawed  and  exhausted 
by  a  disputation  of  five  hours,  was  soon  afterwani 


.  *  About  this  time,  Iikewi«e,  he  went  on  a  second  emlMSsy  ta 
l^rance,  and  procured  the  banishment  gf  Regia9klJPo)e»  DetMft 
of  Exeter,  from  that  kuigdom. 

3  ^ 
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iHimt  in  Smithfidd  with  circumstances  of  uncommon 
barbarity. 

In  15399  Gardiner  gave  a  fresh  instance  of  his 
persecuting  spirit ;  by  advocating  the  act  of  the  Six 
Articles,  commonly  called  the  ^  Bloody  Statute/  when 
it  was  before  the  House  of  Lords.  His  subsequent 
conduct,  indeed,  leaves  but  little  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  the  accusation,  brought  against  him  by  writers  of 
the  first  authority,  that  he  framed  all  those  articles 
himself;  and  he  certainly  was  extremely  earnest 
in  their  support  in  the  Upper  House,  where  they 
were  vigorously  opposed  by  Cranmer  and  Cromwell. 
To  him,  also,  the  death  of  Dr.  Robert  Barnes, 
who  with  two  others  was  burnt  shortly  afterward,* 
is  with  reason,  attributed :  as  he  was  first  imprisoned 
on  account  of  a  sermon,  in  which  he  had  arraigned 
the  conduct  of  this  sanguinary  Prelate. 
.  Upon  the  disgrace  of  Cromwell,  Gardiner  was 
elected  Chancellor  of  Cambridge.  In  this  high  situa- 
tion, he  gave  a  mdancholy  proof  of  his  bigoted  at* 
tachment  to  existing  customs :  for  upon  Cheke's  at- 
tempting to  introduce  his  improved  pronunciation  of 
Greek  into  that  university,  he  immediately  by  a  dic- 
tatorial edict  prohibited  the  ^  innovation,'  as  he  termed 
it^  mdder  the  severest  penalties.f    In  vain  Cheke  al- 

'  *  Three  papists  were  at  the  same  time  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered  for  deD3ring  the  King's  supremacy.  Upon  which  a 
Frenchman  remarked,  *  that  they  had  a  strange  jnray  of  managing 
matters  in  England;  for  those  who  were  for  the  Pope  were 
hanged,  and  those  who  were  against  him  were  burnt ! ' 

f  How  far  the  pronunciation  in  question  had  been  vitiated, 
may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  the  Chancelldr's  Mandate : 
Metty  uet  Uy  ab  i  sano  ne  dUtinguito  :  tantilm  in  orthograpkia 
ionum  tervato*  H,  r,  v,  uno  eodemque  sono  exprimito.  The  learned, 
he  addedy  were  more  likely  to  corrupt  the  sound  of  lettersi  dian 
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leged  the  >  authority  of  Eraamus,  and  other  learned 
foreigners,  and  observed  that  *  he  was  merely  solicit- 
ous to  vindicate  the  truth.'  His  power&l  opponent 
exclaimed^ 

.  —  Q^id  non  mortalia  pectora  cogit 
Vert  qtuerendi  James  ?  * 

•  4.1, 

and  injoined  him  not  to  be  the  cause  of  removing 
*  an  evil  well-placed.'  Truth,  however,  at  length 
prevailed  over  official  tyranny,  and  the  new  method 
was  gradually  received  in  the  Universities  and 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

His  next  step  was  to  decry  the  new  translation  of 
the  Bible,  which  had  been  published  by  Cromwell's 
authority  in  1536,  and  was  brought  before  the  con- 
vocation to  be  examined  soon  after  his  death.  Gar- 
diner condemned  it  as  defective,  and  meanly  quibbled 
upon  many  Latin  words  in  the  New  Testament,!  which 
as  he  pretended,  could  not  be  translated  with  proper 
dignity,  and  must  therefore  be  continued  in  Latin.  ^ 
Thus  the  delay  of  the  royal  sanction  was  obtained, 
and  Cranmer  was  obliged  to  move  the  King  to  have 
the  perusal  of  it  referred  to  the  two  Universitfes..  - 

In  1543,  Gardiner  was  one  of  the  Conmiisaoners 

the  unlearned;  being  wont  to  Ba?e  so  much  regard  to  eophooj, 
or  the  gracefulness  of  the  sound  of  words.  Cheke  had  objected 
that,  upon  tlie  old  system,  Hhere  was  no  difference  between  Pesti- 
lence and  Famine'  (  Am/um«  and  Ai^m().  But  it  was  change  of  any 
kind,  that.  Gardiner  regarded  as  dangerous;  and  he  rejoined 
with  warmth,  Utere  moribiu  antiqtds^  verbis  verv  pnesefiMus^  e^ 
muko  magis  sonis. 

*  *  What  does  not  the  appetite  of  discovering  truth  impel  the 
human  breast  to  dare? ' 

f  In  the  Vulgate  Version. 

%  Two  of  the  words,  indiscriminately  taken,  will  convince  the 
ceader  of  the  poverty  of  this  artifice:  Penitentia,  Aiorare. 


\ 
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if^inted  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Scotland^  aiid 
ftlso  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  the  young  Queen 
ctf  Scotland  and  Inward  Prince  of  Wales.  But 
these  affairs  of  state  did  not  divert  his  attention  from 
his  two  favourite  points;  the  persecuting  of  those 
whom  he  called  *  Heretics,'  and  prevwiting  the  pro- 
gress of  what  was  stiled  *  the  New  Learning/  which 
consisted  chiefly  in  acquiring  sudh  a  skill  in  the 
Greek  language  as  enabled  men  to  read  the  primi- 
tive Fathers,  and  thus  to  discover  the  innovations 
of  the  Bomish  church.  Accordingly,  this  year  he 
lodged  an  information  against  some  Protestants  at 
Windsor,  and  moved  the  King  in  council :  to  grant 
a  conmiission  to  search  suspected  houses  for  here- 
tical books ;  in  consequence  of  which,  four  persons 
were  apprehended,  three  of  whom  were  subsequently 
condemned  and  bumt^ 

After  his  infamous  attempt  however  to  ruin  Arch- 
bishop CDanmer,*  which  took  place  about  this  time, 
JUmry  began  to  conceive  a  bad  opinion  of  him ;  and 
a  ^^rcumstance  speedily  occurred,  which  proved  that 
in  his  heart  he  wished  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Pope's  authority.  In  1544  Germaa  Gardiner,  his 
iielation,  chief  confident,  and  private  secretary,  waa 
teied,  condemned,  and  executed,  for  having  d^ed 
the  ELing^s  supremacy.  His  Majesty  naturally  con- 
cluding upon  this  occasion,  that  Gardiner  himself 
must  secretly  harbour  the  same  sentiments,  had  de- 
terxpined  to  gend  him  to  the  Tower :  but  the  Bishop 
apprised  of  his  design,  and  knowing  that  he  loved 
sincerity,  wenjt  to  Mm,  and  upon  his  knees  craved  his 
pardon,  promising  for  the  future  to  be  a  new  man. 

f  For  the  parficdars,  see  that  prelate's  Life  in  this  Volume.    . 
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He  succeeded  in  his  application ;  and  in  1545 
was  despatched  to  Flanders*  on  an  embassy  to  the 
Emperor,  to  arrange  a  league  between  Charles, 
Francis  I^  and  Henry.  This  opportunity  Cranmer 
was  anxious  to  improve,  by  persuading  the  Sing  to 
abolisdi  some  of  the  most  ridiculous  ceremonies  cf  the 
existing  worship;  but  Gardiner  having  received  in- 
teUigence  of  the  project,  assured  his  Sovere%n,  that 
he  should  certainly  fail  ia  his  negotiation,  if  any 
innovations  were  suffered  in  the  English  church. 
Upon  his  return  in  1546  the  persecution,  whidi 
had  abated  during  his  absence,  was  renewed  with 
additional  cruelty.  His  associate  in  this  Moody  bi- 
gotry was  the  Chancellor  Wriothesley,  who  when 
the  Lieutenant  g£  the  Tower  refused  to  torture  a 
lady^  any  longer,  had  the  brutal  inhumanity  to 
throw  off  his  gown,  and  draw  the  rack  himself,  tiU 
he  left  her  almost  lifeless. 

But  Gardiner,  with  higher  ambition,  aimed  at 
no  k^s  than  a  royal  victim.  Queen  Katharine  Parr. 
Thb  lady  favoiired  Cranmer,  and  the  friends  of  the 
Reformation,  which  rendered  her  extremely  obnoxious 
to  the  Popish  party.  And,  in  the  last  year  of  Henry's 
life,.they  had  nearly  accomplished  her  destruction: 
for  after  an  argument  pertinaciously  held  by  her  in 
favour  g£  the  new  opinions,  Henry  in  the  presence  of 
Gi£u*diner  exclaimed  with  warmth ;  *^  A  good  hear- 
ing it  is,  when  women  become  such  clerks,  and  a 
tiling  much  to  my  comfort,  to  come  in  nnne  old  age 


*  As  this  courageous  woman,  whose  name  was  Ayscough,  re- 
fused to  criminate  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk, .  and  other  ladies  of 
the  court,  she  expiated  soon  afterward  for  her  own  '  heretical ' 
opinions  in  the  flismesi. 
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to  be  taught  by  my  wife ! ''  The  Bishop,  with  equal 
subtilty  and  malice  aggravating  her  offence,  insinu* 
ated,  that  *  he  and  his  Mends  could  make  great  dis- 
coveries against  her  Majesty,  if  they  were  not  held 
in  awe  by  her  faction.*  By  such  arts  he  prevailed 
upon  the  Kmg  to  si^  an  order  for  her  arrest;  but 
tiie  Chancellor,  to  whom  it  was  entrusted,  happen- 
ing to  drop  it  out  of  his  bosom,  it  was  immediately 
carried  to  the  Queen;  who  so  wrought  upon  her 
husband's  affections,  as  not  only  to  dispel  his  sus- 
picions, but  also  to  excite  in  his  breast  a  resent* 
ment  against  Gardiner,  which  he  never  afterward 
laid  aside. 

Gardiner,  however,  still  continued  about  the  court ; 
and  though  upon  Henrjr's  death  he  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  find  himself  excluded  from  the  regency,*  he 
ceased  not  to  importune  the  Protector  by  letters,  dis- 
suading him  from  making  any  alterations  in  religion 
during  the  minority.  But  Somerset  and  Cranmer 
bad  now  begun  to  take  measures  for  completing  the 
Beformatlon :  among  others,  a  royal  visitation  was 
set  on  foot,  and  the  Homilies  were  appointed  to  be 
read  in  all  churches.  At  the  same  time,  Erasmus' 
paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament  was  translated 
into  English,  and  a  copy  ordered  to  be  kept  in  every 
parish.  Gardiner's  opposition  to  these  proceedings 
was  so  strenuous,  that  he  was  cited  to  appear  before 
the  Council  in  September  1547,  where  he  was  ac- 
cused of  having  written  letters  to  that  board,  and  of 

*  Henry,  on  being  reminded  by  Sir  Antony  Browne  (a  great 
friend  of  the  Bishop)  of  this  omission,  replied;  ^*  Hold  your 
peace :  I  remembered  him  well  enough,  and  of  good  purpose 
have  I  left  him  out.  For  surely,  if  he  were  in  my  testament, 
and  one  of  you,  he  would  cumber  you  all ;  and  you  should  never 
rule  him,  he  is  of  so  troublesome  a  nature." 
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having  uttered  many  things  in  contenpt  of  the  exists 
ing  visitation ;  in  confirmation  of  which,  he  then  i«- 
fiised  to  receive  the  Homilies,  or  to  pay  any  obedi- 
ence to  the  King's  visitors  in  his  diocese.  Upon  this, 
he  was  committed  a  close  prisoner  to  the  Fleet,  where 
he  was  undoubtedly  treated  with  improper  severity.* 
He  was  released  however  in  December,  at  the  end 
of  the  sessions  of  parliament,  and  immediatdy  re- 
paired to  his  diocese. 

Here  he  opposed,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the 
{Hreachers  sent  down  by  the  Council  to  inculcate  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation :  in  some  places  order- 
ing the  rectors  to  deny  them  the  use  of  their  pulpits ; 
in  others,  ascending  himself  before  them,  and  wam- 
^4ng  the  congregations  to  beware  of  their  doctrines. 
Complaints  being  transmitted  to  court  of  his  con* 
duct,  he  was  in  1548  again  brought  before  the 
Council;  and  after  receiving  a  reprimand,  confined 
to  his  own  house  till  he  had  given  satisiacticHi, 
hy  delivering  before  his  Majesty  a  discourse,  veith 
respect  to  the  matter  of  which  he  was  to  be  di- 
rected by  Sir  William  Cedl.  But  in  the  execution, 
of  this  injunction  far  frc»n  giving  the  satisQiction  ra« 
quired,  while  he  acknowledged  the  Kipg^s  supremacy, 
he  denied  that  of  the  regency,  and  spoke  contemptu- 
ously of  the  Council:  upon  which  he  was  sent  to  the 
Tower  the  next  day,  and  continued  a  prisoner  for  thci 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  f 

*  His  imprisonment,  indeed,  was  itself  illegal,  as  he  had  not 
been  judicially  convicted  of  any  crime. 

f  When  the  Protector's  disgrace  was  projected,  his  enemies 
tiiought  that  they  could  not  employ  a  more  skilful  person  than 
Gardiner  to  draw  up  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  him : 
and  having  performed  this  service,  he  naturally  expected  his  re* 
lease  from  the  new  Council ;  but  he  was  disappointed. 
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The  conferences  which  he  held  with  the  Lords  of 
the  Council^  and  their  treatment  of  him  during  hig 
confinement^  are  variously  represented  by  the  Popish 
and  Protestant  writers.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
he  once  actually  signed  his  approbation  of  all  the  mea- 
sures, which  had  been  taken  toward  a  Reformation : 
notwithstanding  which,  the  Popish  writers  boast  his 
invariable  attachment  to  the  old  faith !— But  this  was 
not  the  first,  or  the  only,  instance  of  his  duplicity. 

In  1551,  after  twenty-two  sittings  of  a  court  of  de- 
legates over  which  Cranmer  presided,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  bishopric,  for  disobedience  and  contempt  of  the 
royal  authority.  From  this  time  he  employed  him- 
self in  composing  Latin  poems,  translating  into  Eng- 
lish verse  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament^ 
and  drawing  up  some  polemical  tracts.  He  likewise 
consoled  himself  with  the  idea,  which  he  fi'equently 
expressed;  that  ^  he  should  live  to  see  another  diange 
ijf  fortune,  and  another  court,  where  he  should  be 
as  great  as  ever.' 

Xhis  anticipation,  which  will  not  be  thought  to 
partake  much  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  when  the 
political  situation  of  affairs  during  Edward's  illness  is 
fluly  ponsldered,  was  but  too  well  jfounded :  for  Queen 
Mary,  on  the  third  of  August  1553,  making  her  so- 
^mn  entry  into  the  Tower,  Gardiner  in  the  name  of 
himself  and  his  fellow-prisoners  (the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, the  Duchess .  of  Somerset,  Lord  Courtenay» 
and  others  of  high  rank)  addressed  a  congratulatory 
speech  to  her  Majesty,  who  gave  them  all  their  liber-, 
ties,  and  (as  Lloyd  affirms)  kissed  Gardiner,  calling 
him  *  her  prisoner.'  *     On  the  eighth  of  the  same 

*  A  prisoner  far  her  cause. 
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month  he  performed,  in  her  presence,  the  Romish 
obsequies  for  the  deceased  King,  whose  body  had 
been  buried  in  Westminster  with  the  English  ser* 
vice  by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  the  funeral  sermon 
being  preached  by  Bishop  Day.  On  the  ninth,  he  re- 
turned to  Winchester  House  in  Southwark,  after  a 
confinement  of  somewhat  more  than  five  years.  On 
ihe  twenty-third,  he  was  declared  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, and  was  entrusted  with  the  chief  management  of 
pubKc  affairs.  In  this  capacity  he  advised  the  issuing 
of  a  proclamation  prohibiting  all  preaching  through* 
out  the  kingdom,  except  by  royal  Ucence  under 
the  great  seal.  In  many  places  the  Popish  party  set 
np  images,  and  introduced  the  Latin  service  with  the 
old  rites,  though  the  laws  of  King  Edward  were  yet 
unrepealed ;  and  Sir  James  Hale,  a  judge,  was  ha- 
rassed by  the  Council  with  imprisonment  and  other 
severe  usage,  for  having  directed  the  justices,  when 
on  a  circuit  in  Kent,  to  carry  those  laws  into  exe- 
cution. 

On  the  first  of  October,  Gardiner  crowned  the  new 
Sovereign,  and  on  the  fifth  of  the  same  month 
opened  her  first  parliament.  He  was  also  re-chosen 
Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  and  restored  to  the  master- 
ship of  Trinity  Hall. 

We  shall  now  be  able  to  trace  his  true  character, 
by  observing  his  conduct  in  the  different  capacities  of 
a  civilian,  a  prime  minister,  and  an  ecclesiastical  in- 
quisitor.  By  some  writers  it  has  been  asserted,  that 
*  he  always  acted  upon  principle,  and  if  he  erred, 
that  he  did  it  conscientiously.'  But  Burnet  more  pro- 
bably imputes  the  frequent  changes  in  his  political 
conduct,  and  his  extreme  cruelty,  to  his  abject  and 
servile  spirit.     The  reader  will  judge  from  the  fol- 
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Ipiwivig  &cts.  The  promoting  of  the  rojal  dtv<3^x:e 
w^  the  first  service,  which  he  rendered  to  the  father ; 
and  the  reversing  of  it,  and  branding  all  those  who 
Jiad  been  concerned  in  it,  was  the  first  office  whici} 
he  performed  for  the  daughter.  He  had,  also,  end* 
gently  defended  the  King^s  supremacy ;  and  he  h&d 
the  credit  of  having  penned  the  publications  in 
vindication  of  Henry's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn, 
ydiich  he  now  condemned  as  null  and  illegal.  These 
drcumstances  do  not  speak  highly  in  fgivour  of  his 
ipt^ptj,  as  a  civilian  and  a  canonist. 

Mary  on  her  accession  had  pubKcly  declared,  that 
*  she  would  force  no  man's  cpnscience  on  account  of 
reli^on.^  The  ChMiceUor,  even  when  a  lajrman,  is 
stiled  *  the  keeper  of  the  Sovereign's  conscience ;'  but 
Gardin^,  though  a  priest,  a  chancellor,  and  a  prime 
pdinister,  ^vised  her  Majesty,  as  soon  as  he  had  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  to  violate  her  promise, 
jBefc^  the  end  of  the  year,  all  the  laws  concerning 
religion,  which  had  been  passed  in  the  reign  of  Ed* 
ward  VI.,  were  repealed;  and  it  was  enacted,  that 
there  should  be  no  other  form  of  divine  service, 
but  that  which  had  been  used  in  the  last  year  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  convocation  was  assembled;  and 
the  clergy  who  were  in  the  Reformed  interest  were 
threatened,  insulted,  and  interrupted  in  their  argu- 
ments  by  Dr.  Weston  the  prolocutor,  who  sarcasti* 
cally  observed,  "  Yoti  have  the  word,  but  we  have 
the  sword."  The  tenet  of  transubstantiation  was 
restored^  Soon  afterward  several  Protestant  pre- 
lates were  deprived,  and  the  commissions  ^  :for  this 
purpose  were  directed  to  Gardiner,  Bonner,  and 
others. '  Such  proceedings  threatening  a  severe  per- 
secution, above  eight  hundred  subjects  fled  the  king- 
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dcmi.*  Their  escape  was  most  timely;  for  in  tbe 
b^imiing  of  1554  the  Marshalsea  in  London,  and 
the  prisons  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were 
filled  with  *  heretics.'  Doring  these  commencements 
of  emdtj,  CTtdbessadors  arrrred  fiom  the  empeitnr 
Qiailes  v.,  who  was  likewise  king  of  Spain,  to  ne» 
gotiate  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  his  son  Phifip 
and  the  new  Queen.f  This  measure,  obnoxious  to 
the  whole  nation,  but  more  particularly  to  the  Mends 
cf  the  Reformation,  who  dreaded  Spanish  despotism 
and  the  inquisition,  gave  rise  to  the  rebellion  under 
Sir  Thomas  Wyat;  in  which  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
though  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  was  concerned. 
The  insurrection  was  speedily  quelled ;  but  the  amiable 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  most  learned  and  accomplished 
woman  of  her  age,  whom  it  was  thought  the  Queen 
would  otherwise  have  pardoned,  with  her  husband 
and  her  father,  was  beheaded  in  consequence,  and  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  It 
is  even  asserted  by  some  writers,  that  Gardiner  ad- 

*  Concerning  these  exiles,  Gardiner  (as  Lloyd  infonns  us) 
threatened,  that  **  he  would  watch  their  supplies,  so  thiEit  they 
should  eat  their  nails,  and  then  feed  on  their  fingers'  ends." 

f  This  is  deemed  the  master-stroke  in  Gardiner's  policy,  as  it 
placed  an  efiectoal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Philip's  ambitious  de- 
signs. Philip  indeed  intended,  by  this  very  measure,  to  have 
rendered  himself  master  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  when  his  queen 
was  supposed  to  be  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  applied  twice 
to  parliament  to  be  constituted  Regent  during  the  In&nt's  mi- 
nority :  offering  to  give  ample  security  to  surrender  the  regency, 
whenever  that  infant  should  be  of  age  to  govern.  The  motion 
was  warmly  debated  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  he  was  like  to 
earry  his  point;  when  Lord  Paget  stood  up,  and  said,  **  Pray 
who  shall  sue  the  King's  bond  ?"  This  laconic  speech  had  it's 
intended  effect,  and  the  debate  was  quickly  concluded  ia  ths 
negative.    (See  Howeirs  Letters,) 
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rised  putting  her  to  death,  saying  '  it  was  in  yaan 
to  lop  off  the  branches,  if  they  did  not  destroy  the 
root,  the  hope  of  the  heretics ; '  but  his  infiunous  sug- 
gestion was  over-ruled  by  the  rest  of  the  Council. 

A  new  parliament  being  called,  and  dexterous  use 
having  been  made  of  500,000 /•  sent  over  by  the  £mi* 
peror  during  the  elections,  the  marriage-treaty  was 
approved  and  ratified  by  both  Houses,  and  the  mip» 
tials  were  accordingly  solemnised  at  Winchester  by 
Garduier ;  Philip  being  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of 
his  age,  and  Mary  in  her  thirty-ninth.  In  a  subse- 
quent parliament,  beside  the  transactions  relative  to 
Cardinal  Pole,  through  whose  legatine  power  the 
people  of  England  were  once  more  received  into 
the  bosom  of  the  CathoHc  church,  a  bill  passed,  for 
reviving  the  (dd  statutes  against  heretics,  made  in 
the  reigns  of  Richard  IL,  Henry  IV.,  and  Henry  V.; 
upon  which  Gardiner  taking  to  his  assistance  another 
evil  spirit  worse  than  himself,  Bonner  bishop  of  Lon- 
don,* under  the  hands  of  these  bloody  inquisitors  the 
flames  of  persecution  blazed  forth  with  redoubled  fury 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Their  first  victim,  John  Rogers  prebendary  of  St. 
^Paul's,  was  burnt  in  Smithfield  in  January  1555. 
With  such  severity  was  this  unfortunate  man  treated, 

*  **  Bonner  (says  GOpin,  In  his  Life  of  Latimer)  was  little  more 
than  an  agent  in  the  hands  of  Gardiner,  who  on  many  occasions 
chose  rather  to  sit  concealed,  and  to  work  mischief  by  proxy*  It 
suited  the  darkness  of  his  disposition,  and  he  found  in  Bonner  an 
instrument  entirely  adapted  to  his  purpose ;  open  ears,  an  impe^ 
tuous  temper,  raging  zeal,  a  hardened  heart,  and  an  obstinate 
perseverance :  so  that  Gardiner  had  only  to  wind  him  op  occsk* 
•ionally,  and  give  him  a  proper  direction ;  and  the  zealot  moved 
with  the  regularity  of  a  machine,  and  with  what  impetuosity  hit 
director  impressed." 
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that  even  his  wife  was  not  permitted  to  visit  him  durii^ 
his  imprisonment,  because  he  was  a  priest,  and  the 
marriages  of  the  clergy  had  been  now  dedajred  illegal' 
At  the  same  time  Hooper,!  bidic^  of  Gloucester, 
was  re-examined.  On  his  refusing  to  recant,  he  had 
been  removed  to  Newgate  from  the  Fleet ;  and  there 

f  Thk  eminent  prelate  was  a  native  of  Somersetshire,  bom  in 
1495,  and  educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Soon  after  the 
statute  of  the  Six  Articles  was  enforced,  he  quitted  the  Unlverr 
l^ity,  and  lived  some  time  with  Sir  Thomas  Arundel,  as  his  chap* 
lain  and  steward.  Sir  Thomas,  however,  discovering  that  he  was 
a  protestant,  he  fled  to  France ;  but,  disliking  the  conduct  of  the 
Beformed  in  that  kingdom,  he  returned  home.  After  this,  find^- 
ing  the  persecution  upon  the  Articles  still  continued,  he  dis- 
guised himself  in  the  habit  of  a  sailor,  and  reached  Switzerland  in 
safety,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Bullinger.  Upon  the 
accession  of  Edward  VI.  he  came  back  to  England,  smd  was  ap- 
pomted  chaplain  to  the  Protector ;  and  in  1549  he  became  the 
chief  accuser  of  Bonner,  who  was  then  deprived,  and  who  never 
forgave  him.  In  1550,  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Worcester;  but 
as  he  declined  wearing  the  usual  vestments,  the  rochette  and 
chlmere  (which  he  deemed  profaned  by  superstition  -and  idola* 
try),  Cranmer  refused  to  consecrate  him,  and  he  was  sent  to 
tlie  Fleet  for  contumacy.  The  following  year,  however,  the  affair 
was  compromised,  and  he  was  permitted  to  hold  the  bishopric 
of  Worcester  in  commendam  with  that  of  Gloucester. 
'  By  Peter  Martjr  and  other  foreign  divines,  to  whom  the  mat- 
ter was  referred,  it  was  determined  that  he  should  be  conse* 
crated  in  the  contested  robes,  and  should  wear  them  afterward 
only  in  his  cathedral.  This  was  the  aera  of  controversies  about 
caps,  and  gown«,  and  other  clerical  habits. 

As  soon  as  Mary  was  seated  on  the  throne,  he  was  summoned 
to  answer  to  the  complaints  exhibited  against  him  I^y  Heath  the 
deprived  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  Bonner,  who  pretended  that 
be  had  falsely  accused  him  in  the  preceding  reign.  But  when 
he  reached  London,  these  charges  were  drq>ped ;  and  he  was 
proceeded  against  as  *  a  heretic'  by  his  avowed  enemies,  Gw^ 
diner  and  Bonner,  two  of  the  Commissicmere  •  appointed  to  die« 
prive  the  prelates^  and  ordered  to  be  confined  in  Uie  Fleet*   . . 
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he  was  .visited  by  Bonner  and  bis  cbaplaiiis,  who 
vamlj  offered  him  riches  and  honours  if  he  would 
apostatise  to  die  Romish  religion,  and  afterward  re« 
ported  that  '  he  had  accepted  their  terms ; '  in  coU'-* 
tradiction  to  which  he  assiu^  his  Mends  and  the 
pubtic  by  letter,  that  *  he  was  more  than  ever  con* 
firmed  in  the  Protestant  faith.'  This  highly  exas« 
perating  the  two  Bishops,  Bonner  was  sent  to  degrade 
him  in  Newgate,  not  as  a  Bishop  (for  as  a  Bishop 
they  did  not  adcnowledge  him)  but  as  a  priest :  and 
on  the  ninth  of  February,  1555,  he  was  burnt  at 
Gloucester  in  a  most  inhuman  manner.* 

Gardiner  had  now  brought  three  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Fathers  of  the  Reformed  religion  to  the  stake» 
but  Cranmer  was  still  reserved  to  answer  his  parti- 
cidar  views.  Cardinal  Pole,  he  expected,  would  suc- 
ceed to  the  primacy,  if  Cranmer  were  taken  off  at  this 
time ;  and  the  death  of  MarceUus  ll.  being  daily  ex- 
pected, he  determined  to  use  his  utmost  exertions  to 
obtain  the  papacy  for  that  prelate,  m  which  case  he 
shotdd  have  no  rival  for  the  see  of  Canterbury.  But 
though  the  Pope  died,  while  Gardiner  was  holding  a 
congress  at  Calais  for  a  treaty  of  peace  between  France 
and  S^ain,  in  which  commission  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
and  Lord  Paget  were  joined,  their  united  interests 
could  not  prevent  the  conclave  from  choosing  Paiil  IV* 

Grardiner,  before  he' proceeded  upon  this  embassy^ 

*  The  fire  was  composed  of  green  wood,  so  that  he  was 
made  to  suffer  dreadful  torments,  which  he  endured  however 
with  great  fortitude,  for  above  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
Both  his  legs  were  burnt  off,  before  the  flame  reached  his 
vitals.  A  pardon,  on  condition  of  recantation,  was  fruitlessly 
placed  on  a  stool  near  the  stake  before  this  eloquent  and  index* 
ible  old  xoan. 

VOL^L  •     Y 
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fadd  left  tbe,  persecution  of  the  Protestfoitar dne^ 
to  Bonner,  and  upon  his  return  to  England  he  ap^ 
peared  less  sangumary  than  before.  From  the  new' 
Pope  however,  with  whom  he  held  a  secret  corre- 
spondence, he  received  the  promise  of  a  cardinal's 
hat  and  the  legatine  power,  as  soon  as  Pole  could  be 
properly  recalled  after  his  recent  services  in  recon* 
ciling  England  to  the  see  of  Rome. 

But  death  put  a  stop  to  his  ambitious  projects^  on 
the  thirteenth  of  November  of  this  same  year.  He 
died,  it  is  said,  in  extreme  agony,  from  a  suppression 
of  urine ;  but  various  reports  were  propagated  re^ 
specting  both  the  cause,  and  the  manner,  of  his  death* 
He  was  certainly  indisposed  from  the  twenty-third 
of  Ck;tober,  the  last  di^  of  his  appearance  in  parlia* 
ment,  and  during  his  illness  felt  great  remorse  for  his 
past  life ;  frequently  exclaiming,  Erravi  cum  Petra, 
^ed  nonflcoi  cum  Petro :  "  I  have  sinned  with  Peter, 
but  I  have  not  wept  with  Peter.**  He  died  at  the 
palace  at  Whitehall,  whence  his  remains  were  re- 
moved to  Winchester  House  in  South wark,  and  there* 
interred  with  extraordinary  magnificence. 

His  character  may  be  summed  up  in  a  &w  w<»rda. 
That  he  was  a  professed  courtier,  who  could  accom- 
modate his  conscience  to  the  complexion  of  the  times^ 
.  the  part  he  acted  against  the  papal  siq>remacy  tmder 
Henry  VIIL,  and  the  concessions  which  he  oflFered  to 
make  in  the  following  reign,  compared  with  his  sub- 
flequent  conduct  under  Mary,  afford  abundant  evi- 
dence. They  also  show,  that  he  had  no  fixed  prind- 
pies  of  religion ;  and  that  his  persecuting  spirit,  in- 
stead of  originating  in  a  misguided  conscience,  ought 
rather  to  be  attributed  to  false  and  narrow  viewa 
of  policy,  and  to  a  malignant  natiure.     When  be 
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pleaded,  he  could  assume  a  winning  address,  and  dis^ 
play  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  eloquence :  but  at 
other  times,  particularly  in  trying  heretics,  he  fre- 
quently descended  to  the  grossest  scurrility ;  most  un- 
worthy, indeed,  of  the  character  both  of  the  gentle- 
man and  the  scholar,  but  still  more  of  those  of  the 
Christian  and  the  bishop. 

He  was  a  learned  man;  but  instead  of  being  a 
Mend  to  learned  men,  as  mainy  writers  have  asserted, 
if  they  differed  from  him  in  (pinion,*  he  put  them  ta 
death.  He  was  author  of  the  treatise  f  De  *verd  Obe^ 
^entidy  as  above-mentioned,  and  also  of  the  '  Pali- 
nodia  Dicti  Libriy  or  a  retractation  of  it ;  *  An  Ex- 
plication and  Assertion  of  the  true  Catholic  Faith, 
touching  the  most  blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,^ 
&c.  against  Cranmer,  printed  abroad  in  1551 ;  ^  Con-- 
Jutatio  Cavillationumy  &c.  drawn  up  in  the  Tower, 
in  answer  to  the  Archbishop's  reply;  and  different 
defences  of  himself  against  several  of  the  Protestant 
exiles.  Several  of  his  Letters  to  the  Protector,  and 
others,  are  extant  in  the  first  edition  of  '  Fox's  Acts 
and  Monuments ;'  and  some  addressed  to  Cheke  f  and 
Smithf  upon  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  language, 
are  pre^rved  in  the  library  of  Bene't  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

^  Two  exceptions  indeed  occur,  in  the  instance  of  Sir  Thomas 
Smith  (who  had  been  Secretary  to  Edward  VI.)  and  Roger  As- 
chfun,  both  protestants :  of  whom  he  suffered  the  former  to  live 
unmolested,  granting  him  a  pension  of  one  hundred  pounds 
a-year  for  his  better  support ;  and  the  latter  he  caused  to  be  ap- 
pointed Latin  Secretary  to  Queen  Mary,  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  many  furious  Papists. 

f  Of  these  Letters  copious  extracts  are  ghnea  in  the  speci- 
mens attached  to  the  Life  of  Sir  John  Cheke. 

Y  2 
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His  person  appears  to  have  been  very  far  fiom 
agreeable.  In  a  description  of  him,  written  by 
Dr.  Poynet,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  see  of  Win- 
chester, occurs  the  following  passage :  *^  This  doctor 
hath  a  swart  colour,  hanging  look,  frowning  brows, 
eyes  an  inch  within  his  head,  a  nose  hooked  like  a 
buzzard,  nostrils  Uke  a  horse,  ever  snuffing  in  the 
wind,  a  sparrow  mouth,  great  paws,''  &c.  As  Poynet, 
however,  bore  a  great  dislike  to  his  predecessor,  this 
portrait  may  justfy  be  supposed  to  be  caricatured  by 
personal  iU-wilL 


From  a  Letter  addressed  by  Gardiner  to  Bishop 
Ridley  in  the  beginning  of  Edward  V I.'s  reign  (in 
consequence  of  a  sermon  preached  before  the  court, 
in  which  that  prelate  had  censured  the  use  of  Images 
and  Holy  Water),  the  following  passages  are  ex<« 
tracted :  The  letter  itself  is  preserved  in  Fox's  *  Acta 
and  Monuments.' 

'  Master  Ridley,  after  right  hearty  commendationSp 
it  chanced  me  upon  Wednesday  last  past  to  be  pre- 
sent at  your  sermon  in  the  court,  wherem  I  heard 
you  confirm  the  doctrine  in  religion,  set  forth  by  our 
late  sovereign   lord  and  master  (whose  soul  God. 
pardon !)  admonishing  your  audience,  that  ye  would 
specially  travail  in  the  confutation  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome's   pretended   authmty   in   govemmait   and 
usurped  power,  and  in  pardons,  whereby  he  hath 
abused  hiltnself  in  heaven  and  earth.    Which  two 
matters  I  note  to  be  plain,  and  hear  without  con- 
troversy.    In  the  other  two,   ye  spake  touching 
Images  and  ceremonies :  and  as  ye  touched  it,  sped* 
ally  for  Holy  Water  to  drive  away  devils,  for  that  joa 
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declared  yourself  always  desirous  to  set  forth  the 
mere  truth,  with  great  desire  of  unity  as  ye  professed, 
not  extending  any  your  asseyeration  beyond  your 
knowledge ;  but  always  adding  such  like  words,  *  as 
far  as  ye  had  read,"  and  ^  if  any  man  could  show  you 
farther,  ye  would  hear  him ; '  wherein  you  were  much 
to  be  commended. — ^Upon  these  considerations,  and 
for  the  desire  I  have  to  unity,  I  have  thought  myself 
bound  to  communicate  to  you  that  which  I  have  read^ 
in  the  matter  of  Images  and  Holy  Water ;  to  the  ex« 
tent  you  may  by  yourself  consider  it,  and  so  weigh, 
before  that  ye  wiU  speak  in  those  two  points,  as  ye 
may  (retaining  your  own  principles)  affirnh  still  that 
ye  would  affirm,  and  may  indeed  be  affirmed  and 
inaintained,  wherein  I  have  seen  other  forget  them* 
selves.    First,  I  send  unto  you  herewith  (which  I  am 
I3ure  ye  have  read)  that  Eusebius  writeth  of  Images, 
whereby  appeareth,  that  Images  have  been  of  great 
antiquity  in  Christ's  church.     And  to  say  we  may 
have  Images,  or  to  call  on  them  when  they  represent 
Christ  or  his  saints,  be  over*gross  opinions  to  enter 
into  your  learned  head,  whatsoever  the  unlearned 
would  tattle.    For  you  know  the  text  of  the  old  law, 
non  fades  tibi  sculptile^  forbiddeth  no  more  Images 
now,  than  another  text  forbiddeth  to  us  puddings. 
And  if  omnia  be  munda  mundis  to  the  belly,  there 
can  be  no  cause  why  tiiey  should  be  to  themselves 
impura  to  the  eye,  wherein  ye  can  say  much  more. 
And  then  when  ye  have  Images,  to  call  them  '  idols,' 
is  a  Uke  fault  in  fond  foUy,  as  if  a  man  would  say, 
(regem)^  a  t3rrant,  and  then  bring  in  old  writers  to 
ptoye,  that  tyr annus  signified  once  a  king ;  like  as 
idolum  signified  once  an  Image.     But  like  as  tyran- 
nus  was,  by  consent  of  meH;  appropriate  to  signiQr  an 
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usurper  of  that  dignity,  and  an  untrue  king ;  so  hath 
idolum  been  likewise  appropriate  to  signify  a  false  re- 
presentation and  a  false  image :  insomuch  as  there 
was  a  solemn  anathematisation  of  all  those,  that  would 
call  an  Image  an  *  idol ; '  as  he  were  worthy  to  be 
hanged,  that  would  call  the  king  our  master  (God 
save  him)  our  true  just  king,  a  tyrant ;  and  yet  in 
talk  he  might  show,  that  a  tyrant  signified  sometime 
a  king.  But  speech  is  regarded  in  his  present  signi- 
fication, which  I  doubt  not  ye  can  consider  right  well 

*  I  verily  think  that  for  the  having  of  Images,  ye 
wiU  say  enough ;  and  that  also,  when  we  have  them, 
we  should  not  despise  them  in  speech,  to  call  them 
•  idols,^  nor  despise  them  with  deeds,  to  mangle  them 
.or  cut  them,  but  at  least  suffer  them  to  stand  untom. 
Wherein  Luther,  that  pulled  away  all  other  regard  to 
them,  strove  stoutly  and  obtained  (as  I  have  seen  in 
divers  of  the  churches  in  Germany  of  his  reformation) 
that  they  should,  as  they  do,  stand  still. 

*  AU  the.  matter  to  be  feared  is,  excess  in  worship- 
ping, wherein  the  church  of  Rome  hath  been  veiy 
precise;  and  specially  Gregory,  writing  Episcopo 
Massiliens.;  which  is  contained,  de  Consecrat. 
(Distinct.  3.)  as  foUoweth ; 

*  Perlatum  ad  nos  fuerat^  quod  inconsiderato 
zelo  succtnsus  sanctorum  Imagines,  sub  h&c  quaque 
ea^cusatione  ne  adorari  debuissenty  confregeris ;  et 
quidcm  eas  adorare  vetuisse  omnind  laudamus,  jTre- 
gisse  verd  reprehendimus.  Die,  f  rater,  ct  quo  fac^ 
turn  esse   sacerdote  aliquando  auditum  est,  quod 

fecisti?  AUud  est  enim  picturam  adorare,  aliud 
per  picturam  historiam^  quid  sit  adorandum,  addis^ 
cere*  Nam  quod  legentibus  scriptura,  hoc  et  idiotis 
prastat  pictura  cernentibus,  quia  in  ipsd  ignorante^ 
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x^dcfft  quid  sequi  debeant^  in  ipsd  legunt  qui  literas 
nesciunt.  Nudh  et  prai:ipuh  gentibus  pro  lectione 
pictura  est.  Herein  is  forbidden  adoration,  and 
then  in  Sesfo  Synodo  was  declared  what  manner  of 
adoration  is  forbidden ;  that  is  to  say,  godly  adoration 
to  it,  being  a  creature,  as  is  contained  in  the  chapter, 
Venerabiks  Imagines^  in  the  same  Distinction,  in 
this  wise : 

^  Venerabiks  Imagines  Christiani,  non  deos^  ap* 
pellant ;  neque  serviunt  eis  ut  Diis,  neque  spem 
salutis  ponunt  in  eis,  neque  ab  eis  expectant  Jutu- 
rum  judicium:  sed  ad  memoriam  et  recordationem 
primitivorum  'oenerantur  eas  et  adorant,  sed  non 
serviunt  eis  cultu  divino,  nee  alicui  creaturce. 

^  By  which  doctrine,  all  idolatry  is  plainly  ex- 
cluded in  evident  words.  So  as  we  cannot  say  that 
the  worshipping  of  Images'  had  it's  beginning  by  Po« 
pery :  for  Gregory  forbade  it,  unless  we  shall  call  that 
synod  Popery,  because  there  were  so  many  bishops. 
And  there  is  forbidden  cultus  divinus,  and  agreeth 
with  our  aforesaid  doctrine,  by  which  we  may  creep 
before  the  cross  on  Gtood-Friday ;  wherein  we  have 
the  image  of  the  crucifix  in  honour,  and  use  it  in  a 
worshipful  place,  and  so  earnestly  look  on  it,  and  con- 
ceive that  it  signifieth,  as  we  kneel  and  creep  before 
it,  while  it  lieth  there,  and  whilst  that  remembrance 
is  in  exercise :  with  which  cross  nevertheless,  the  sex- 
ton when  he  goeth  for  a  corse,  will  not  be  afraid  to 
be  homely,  and  hold  it  under  his  gown,  while  he 
drinketh  a  pot  of  ale;  a  point  of  homeliness  that 
might  be  left,  but  yet  declareth  that  he  esteemeth 
no  divinity  in  the  Image.  But  ever  since  I  was  bom, 
9  poor  parishioner,  a  layman,  durst  be  so  bold  at  a 
f  bift  (if  he  were,  also,  churchwarden)  to  sell  to  the  use 
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cl.tae  oiywch  al;  length,  and  his  own  in  the  mnn 
time,  the  silver  cross  on  EaiSt^r-^Monday,  that  wak 
creeped  unto  on  Good-Friday.  In  specialties,  there 
have  been  special  abuses ;  but  generally.  Images  have 
been  taken  for  images,  with  an  ofEce  to  signify  an 
holy  remembrance  of  Christ  and  his  salnfsl  And  b& 
the  sound  of  speech  uttered  by  a  lively  image,  and 
representing  to  the  understanding  by  the  sense  of 
hefting  godly  matt^,  doth  stir  up  the  mind,  and 
tb^with  the  body,  to.  consent  in  outwaiid  gesture  of 
worshipful  r^ard  to  that  nound ;  so  doth  the  object 
of  1^  image,  by  the  sight  work  like  effect  in  man, 
within  and  without,  wherein  is  verily  worshipped  that 
we  understand :  and  yet  reverence  and  worship  also 
jshowed  to  that,  whereby  we  attain  that  understand- 
ing, and  is  to  us  in  the  place  of  an  instrument;  so  as, 
it  hath  no  worship  of  itself,  but  remaineth  in  if  s  na- 
ture of  stone  Qv  timber,  solver,  copper^  or  gold. 

*  Now  will  I  speak  somewhat  of  Holy  Water^  wheran 
I  send  unto  you  the  four  and  thirtieth  chapter  in  the 
ninth  book  of  the  history  ^  Tripartite,'  where  Mar^ 
cdlus  the  bishop  bade  Eqiiitius  his  deacon  to  cast 
abroad  water,  by  him  first  hallowed  wherewith  to 
drive  away  the  devil.  And  it  is  noted,  how  tibe  devil 
could  not  abide  the  virtue  of  the  water,  but  vanished 
fiway.  And*  for  my  part,  it  seemeth  the  history  may 
be  true :  for  we  be  assured  by  Scripture,  that  in  the 
name  of  God,  the  church  is  able  and  strong  to  cast 
out  devils,  according  to  the  gospel,  ia  nomine  mco 
d^mania  ejiciuntur,  &c.  So  as,  if  the  water  were 
9Way,  by  only  calling  on  the  name  of  God  that  nlas- 
tery  may  be  wrought.  And  the  virtue  of  the  effect 
being  only  attributed  to  the  name  of  God,  the  qu^ 
Hon  should  be  only,  wh^th^r  the  crfatmr^  of  wa-ter 
4i 
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iiiaj  hare  the  office  to  convey  the  effect  of  the  holi* 
Mas  of  the  mvocation  of  God's  name. 

«*      ##      «      *      *      # 
'  Albeit  there  hath  been  between  you  and  me  no 
femiliaTity,  but .  contrariwise^  a  little  disagreement 
(which  I  did  not  hide  from  you),  yet  considering  the 
fervent  zeal  ye  professed  to  teach  Peter's  true  doc* 
trine,  that  is  to  say  Christ's  true  doctrine,  whereunto 
ye  thought  the  doctrine  of  Images  and  Holy  Water  to 
put  away  devib  agreed  not,  I  have  willingly  spent 
this  time  to  communicate  unto  you  my  folly  (if  it  be 
foUy)  plaiBly  as  it  is;  whereupon  ye  may  have  occa- 
sion  the  more  substantially,  fiiUy,  and  plainly  to  open 
these  matters  for  the  retief  of  such  as  be  fallen  from 
the  truth,  and  confirmation  of  those  that  receive  and 
•follow  it:  wherein  it  hath  been  ever  much  com- 
mended, to  have  such  regard  to  histories  of  credit, 
and  the  continual  use  of  the  chrnrch,  rather  to  show 
•how  a  thing  continued  from  the  beginning,  as  Holy 
Water  and  Images  have  done,  may  be  well  used,  than 
to  follow  the  light  rash  eloquence,  which  is  ever 
ad  manum,  to  mock  imd  improve  that  is  established^ 
&C  itc. 

*  Your  loving  friend, 

^  St£ph£n  Winchesteb.* 
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ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY  • 


[1498—1566.] 


This  eminent  prelate^  the  son  of  Thomas  Cran-» 
mer,  Esq.  was  bom  at  Aslacton  in  Nottinghamshire, 
in  1489.  In  1503  he  was  admitted  of  Jesus  College^ 
Cambridge,  where  he  highly  distinguished  himself  by 
his  unwearied  application  to  his  studies.  He  had 
been  some  time  fellow  of  that  society,  when  he  mar^ 
ried ;  but,  his  wife  dying  within  the  year,  he  wa» 
re-admitted  to  his  feUewship. 

When  Wolsey  established  his  new  college  at  Ox- 
ford, Cranmer  was  offered  a  fellowship  on  that  foun- 
dation, which  however  he  thought  proper  to  decline. 
In  1523  he  commenced  D.  D.,  and  became  reader  of 
the  divinity-lecture  in  his  own  college. 

He  had  now  acquired  so  much  reputation  in  the 
University,  that  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  exa* 
miners  of  those,  who  commenced  bachelors  and  doc- 
tors in  divinity.  In  this  office,  he  rendered  great  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  religion ;  for  he  examined  candi-* 

*  Authorities.  Stry^e^B  MemoriMli  of  Cranmer;  6i]pin'« 
Life  of  Cranmer  ;  Burnet's  History  qf  the  Befitrmation  ;  and 
Fox'b  Acts  and  Monuments,  &c* 
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dates  out  of  the  Scriptures,  and  would  by  no  means 
suffer  them  to  pass,  if  he  found  them  unacquainted  with 
the  sacred  writings.     Of  this  species  of  learning  the 
friars,  in  general,  were  extremely  ignorant;  being 
much  better  versed  in  Scotus  and  Aquinas,  than  in  the 
Bible.     This  class  of  applicants,  therefore,  Cranmer 
occasionally  rejected  as  insufficient,  advising  them  to 
study  the  Scriptures  some  years  longer,  before  they  ap- 
plied for  their  degrees ;  as  ^  it  was  a  shame  (he  added) 
for  a  professor  in  divinity  to  be  unskilled  in  that  bookp 
in  which  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  true  princi^ 
pies  of  theology  were  chiefly  to  be  found.'     In  conse^ 
quence  of  this  behaviour,  he  was  greatly  disliked  by 
the  members  of  that  community.     Some  of  the  more 
ingenuous  of  them,  however,  subsequently  returned 
him  public  thanks  for  his  severity ;  acknowledging, 
that  *  they  had  in  consequence,  by  a  closer  study  of 
the  divine  word,  attained  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
in  religion,  than  they  should  otherwise  have  done. ' 

During  his  residence  at  Cambridge,  the  question 
arose  concerning  Henry  VIII.*s  divorce ;  and  the 
plague  breaking  out  in  the  University  about  this 
time,  he  retired  to  the  house  of  a  friend  (Mr.  Cressey) 
at  Waltham  Abbey;  where  casually  meeting  with 
Gardiner  and  Fox,  the  King's  Secretary  and  his 
Almoner,  he  fi'eely  delivered  his  opinion,  *  That  it 
would  be  much  better  to  have  the  question,  "  Whe- 
ther a  man  could  lawfully  marry  his  brother's  wife?  '* 
discussed  and  determined  upon  the  authority  of 
God's  word,  than  from  year  to  year  to  protract  the 
decision  by  having  recourse  to  the  Pope :  that  there 
was  but  one  truth  in  it,  which  the  Scripture  would 
soon  manifest,  being  handled  by  learned  men ;  and 
that  might  be  done  as  well  at  the  Universities  in 
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England,  as  at  Rome  or  elsewhere/  ThiiEi  dedaratictfi 
being  communicated  to  the  King  so  highly  pleased 
him,  that  he  directly  exclaimed,  '  The  man  had  the 
sow  by  the  right  ear,'  and  gave  orders  that  he  should 
instantly  be  summoned  to  court. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  1529  he  was  appointed  chap- 
lain to  his  Majesty,  and  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  (father 
of  Anne  Boleyn)  was  desired  to  receive  him  into  his 
fiunily,  and  to  fiimish  him  with  such  books  as  be 
should  require,  to  enable  him  to  draw  up  a  defence 
of  the  opinion  which  he  had  given  respecting  the  di- 
vorce. In  this  treatise,  he  showed  by  the  united 
testimonies  of  the  Scriptures,  of  General  Councils,  and 
of  ancient  writers,  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  no  au- 
thority to  dispense  with  Good's  word ;  and  thence  he 
proved  the  illegality  of  the  King's  marriage  with 
Kathaiine  of  Arragon,  his  brother  Arthur^s  widow. 
When  he  had  finished  his  tract,  he  was  sent  to  Cam- 
bridge to  dispute  publicly  upon  the  subject,  accom- 
paiiied  by  Gardiner,  Fox,  and  other  learned  men; 
and  having  speedily  brought  over  a  number  of  divines 
and  civilians  to  his  opinion,  upon  his  return  he  was 
rewarded  with  a  benefice  and  the  archdeaconry  of 
Taunton. 

The  following  year  the  King  despatched  him  to 
3?rance,  Italy,  and  Germany,  upon  a  similar  er- 
yand ;  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  now  Earl  of  Wiltshire, 
being  appointed  embassador  upon  the  occasion, 
and  furnished  with  credentials  for  the  purpose.  In 
France,  they  met  with  numerous  supporters.  At 
Rome,  Cranmer's  treatise  was  delivered  to  the  Pope, 
and  he  offered  to  justify  it  at  a  public  disputation ; 
but  no  open  adversary  appearing,  after  several  private 
inferences  with  the  chief  Romanists,  it  was  ad- 
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nutted  in  the  Pope's  chief  court  of  the  Rota»  that  tiie 
marriage  was  unlawful ;  though  it  was  still  contendedt 
that '  his  Holiness  had  authority  to  dispense  with  the 
scripture-law.*  That  the  Pontiff,  indeed,  was  not  at 
that  time  willuig  to  be  considered  as  decisively  hos- 
tile  to  the  views  of  the  English  Sovereign,  may  be 
inferred  from  his  constituting  Cranmer  his  penitent 
tiary  throughout  England,  Ireland^  and  Wales. 

In  consequence  of  these  successes,  the  Earl  of 
Wiltshire  transmitted  such  encomiums  of  his  learned 
coUegue,  that  the  King  appointed  him  his  sole  em^ 
bassador  upon  the  same  cause  to  the  Emperor^s  courtt 
This  gave  hun  an  opportunity  of  traversing  Germany; 
and  as  the  imperial  party  was  at  that  time  in  coU'p 
stant  motion,  by  following  it  he  became  acquauited 
with  the  most  eminent  German  diviaes  and  civilians^ 
many  of  whom  embraced  his  opinion  with  respect  tQ 
the  marriage.  Among  others,  the  celebrated  Osian* 
der,  pastor  of  Nuremberg,  publicly  defended  it ;  an4 
an  intimacy  between  him  and  the  English  envoy  en- 
sued, which  was  still  farther  confirmed  by  Cranmer*s 
marriage  with  his  niece. 

While  he  remained  in  Germany,  the  King  em- 
ployed him  in  other  negotiations,  particularly  in  esta* 
Uishing  a  treaty  of  commerce  between  England  and 
the  Emperor^s  dominions  in  the  Low  Countries.  He 
went,  also,  upon  a  special  mission  to  the  Duke  of 
Saxony  and  other  Protestant  princes. 

On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Warham,  the  King 
resolved  to  place  Cranmer  in  the  see  of  Canterbury ; 
and  though  hcf  assigned  as  his  sole  reason  for.thi^ 
extraordinary  promotion,  that  he  judged  him  the 
fittest  person  among  the  English  clergy  for  so  dis- 
tinguished a  starti(m»  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  }m 
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pitncipal  object  was,  to  give  a  sonctioa  to  his  recorded 
opinion  concerning  the  divorce,  upon  which  he  coulcl. 
then  pass  a  decisive  sentence,  as  under  his  Majesty 
the  head  of  the  church.     With  this  view,  Cranmer 
was  ordered  home ;  but,  on  his  arrival,  he  entreated 
permission  to  decline  the  high  honour  intended  for 
him.     Henry  however  insisting  upon  his  compliance, 
Cranmer  now  suggested  a  new  opinion,  which  though 
it  at  first  surprised  Hemy,    eventually  served  to 
itrengtfa^Ei  his  r^;ard*    He  asserted,  that '  the  King 
was  the  supreme  governor  of  the  church  of  England^ 
as  well  m  ecclesiastical  as  in  temporal  concerns ;  and 
that,  consequently,  to  him  appertained  the  fiiU  right 
of  donation  of  all  benefices  and  bishoprics,  and  not  to 
any  fcnreign  authority.    If  therefore  he  must  receive 
the  arcM>ishopric,  from  himself  alone  he  would  receive 
it,  not  (as  was  then  the  custom)  from  the  Pope,  whose 
authority  vdthin  the  realm  of  England  he  totally 
denied.' 

In  conformity  to  tins,  upon  his  consecration  in 
March  1533,  he  made  a  notarial  protest,  that  *  he  did 
not  admit  the  Pope's  authority  any  farther  than  it 
agreed  with  the  express  word  of  God,  and  that  it 
might  be  lawful  for  him  at  all  times  tp  speak  against 
him  and  to  impugn  his  errors,  whenever  there  should 
be  occasion.'    His  Holiness  however,  agreeable  to  tte 
usual  custom,  sent  over  the  bulls,  then  judged  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  investiture ;  but  Cranmer  sur- 
rendered them  to  the  King,  from  whom  alone  he  con- 
sented to  hold  his  new  dignity.   Upon  this,  the  Pontiff 
threatened  him  with  excommunication.  But  the  thu»- 
ders  of  the  Vatican  were  now  ceasing  to  be  formidable, 
Cranmer  encountered  his  menaces  with  unconceni, 
and  intrepidly  appealed  to  a  Geueroi  Council 
6 
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The  first  service,  wtddi  he  perfi^^med  for  his  royal 
patron,  was  pronouncing  the -sentence  of  his  divorca 
from  Queen  Katharine.*  This  was  done  on  the 
twenty-third  of  May.  In  the  same  year,  on,  the 
twenty-eighth  of  the  same  month  he  held  a  court  aft 

*  An  iHiberal  attack,  made  upon  the  new  Archbishop  by 
Dr.  Milner,  in  his  *  History  of  Winchester,'  ought  not.to  pan^ 
uiinoticecL  *^  We  meet  (says  he)  with  the  accustomed  obse- 
quiousness of  Cranmer  to  the  passions  of  the  tyrant,  in  di- 
vorcing him  from  his  second  wife  (Anne  Boleyn)  with  less  cere- 
mony than  he  used  in  divorcing  him  from  his  first*'*  The  hitf- 
torian  has  forborne  to  nolke  Cranmer's  generous  attnoytt^  sere 
the  Queen  at  the  moment,  when  the  j^rensjr  of  Henry's  rage  and 
jealousy  was  at  it's  height.  Nay,  more,  it  appears  from  his  old 
friend  Jeremy  Collier  (Eccl.  Hist.  H.  116.)  whom  on  this  occasion, 
however,  he  does  not  think  proper  to  cite,  that  though  the  sen- 
tence of  divorce  was  indeed  pronounced  at  Lambeth,  Cranmer, 
whether  by  chance  or  choice,  was  absent. 

Ribadeneyra,  a  well-known  Jesuit,  published  at  Lisbon  in  1588 
t  history  of  tlie  English  schism.  Of  this,  of  course,  the  heroine  £3 
Queen  Mary,  who  is  lavishly  praised  for  her  humanity,  and  with 
whom  the  peace  and  justice  and  happiness  of  England  are  said  to 
have  perished.  The  historian  farther  unblushingly  affirms,  *  that 
Anne  Boleyn  was  Henry's  own  daughter,  that  Henry  knew  her 
to  be  80,  and  that  before  he  married  her  he  had  kept  her  sister  as 
his  concubine.'  He  alleges,  also^  that  *  her  nominal  father  remon- 
strated with  him  upon  the  invest,  which  she  was  about  to  com- 
mit.' Ribadeneyra  had  been  in  London,  and  therefore  could  not 
possibly  believe  the  falsehoods  which  he  wrote^  He  tells  us,  that 
<  hymns  in  honour  of  Elizabeth  were  substituted  in  the  church- 
service  in  place  of  those  to  the  Virgin,  and  were  actually  used  by 
authority  in  St.  Paul's; '  that  *  Elizabeth  made  a  law,  that  her  na- 
tural children  should  succeed  her ; '  ai^dthat  *  it  wae  a  common 
practice  with  her  to  send  Catholic  vhrgins  of  noble  fiunilies  to  the 
stew8»  thus  leondemning  them  tapuUic  prostitutietf.'  These  false* 
hoods,  which  are  as  al^urd  as  they  are  atrocious,  are  repeated  in 
PoUi^i's  Italian  history  of  the.same  event ;  and  they  are  to  this 
day  believed,  not  merely  by  the  vulgar,  but  by  all  except  the  well* 
informed  in  all  CathoUe  couotries.  It  is  not  mmj  jwars  since  we 
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Lambeth,  in  nrhich  he  confimed  his  Majesty's  mar 
fiage  with  Anne  BoIeyiL  And  at  the  dose  of  the  year, 
when  the  Pope's  supremacy  came  mider  debate,  he 
answered  all  the  aiguments  brought  in  defence  of  it 
with  such  strength  and  perspicuity;,  that  it  was  abo* 
fished  by  the  authority  of  parUament,  and  an  act 
passed  establishing  the  King^s  headship  onrer  the 
church. 

Having  sueceeded  so  ftr,  Cranmer  now  vigoroody 
exerted  hioiself  to  promote  the  Reformation,  for  which 
purpose  he  prevailed  upon  the  convocation  to  petition 
his  Majesty  for  a  translation  of  the  Bible.*     The 


purcliased  for  a  few  maravedis  at  Madrid  the  same  story,  printed 
like  our  penny  histories  of  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  and  George! 
Buchanan's  Jests,  for  the  edification  of  the  lower  classes.  ^Q^aH. 
Rev.  xii.  SS5.) 

Most  of  these  fathers  were,  probably,  invested  by  the  infiunous 
Dr.  Sanders.  This  man  asserted,  that  *  Anne  Boleyn  had  notori- 
ously been  the  King  of  France's  mistress.'  Another  writer  makes 
her  *  the  mistress  of  Wolsey.'  Her  errors,  venial  as  they  were^ 
were  cruelly  expiated  in  this  world ;  but  this  is  the  language  in 
whicfi  a  Catholic  poet  makes  the  devil  speak  of  her,  whom  n» 
Englishman  remembers  without  compassion : 

tl&:  dextr&^  h6c  miserot  nastrorumque  artihu  Angloi 
*  E  CQdo  eoeriiyfidei  ie  noia  CharyhdU 
BoUena  obUttor^  Furiarum  quartan  barathro 
Qua  Mum  regina  tenes^  suitergug  mimdrai 
Henriqnius^mmas  g  necnan  iua  prmuba  qtumdmn 
VoUeu4$  vitiif  parttun  tiU  grandc  celubris 
Jneemumfw  rogis  Mceptrum  per  tempom  quam^ 
JcHduSf  inque  tture9jhuce$que  inmkten  iemMp 
Ut  tiU  regnanM  satietur  dira  cupido. 

•  «  God's  will  and  commandment  is  (says  Cranmer  in  a  letter) 
that  when  the  pe<qple  be  gathered  togedier,  the  ministers  dioidd 
tise  such  language  as  the  people  may  understand,  and  take  profit 
thereby,  or  else  hoM  their  peace.  For  as  an  harp  or  lute,  if  It 
give  na  certain  sound  that  men  may  know  what  is  stricken^  who 
can  dance  after  i&-«-for  all  the  sound  is  in  vain  ?  so  is  it  vain  and 
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ittsue  of  this  appicafekm  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
Life  of  Gardiner,  where  an  account  is  given  of  that 
Prelate's  opposition  to  the  wwk.  This  grand  object, 
aldioiigh  it  encountered  much  hostility,  finally  re- 
ceired  the  rojal  sanction,  and  proved  eminently  sue- 
cessfiil  in  weaning  the  nation  fiom  it's  servile  depend* 
ence  upon  the  Romish  church. 

The  next  salutary  measure,  to  which  the  Ar^- 
bishop  extended  his  approbation,  was  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries.  He  saw  how  inconsistent  those 
foundations  were  with  that  reforaaation,  which  he 
had  in  view ;  and  he  proposed,  that  out  of  their  re- 
venues the  King  should  found  additional  bishoprics, 
in  order  that,  the  dioceses  being  reduced  into  less 
cpmpass,  the  Bishops  might  be  the  better  enabled  to 
discharge  their  duty. 

He  farther  advised,  that  Henry  should  only  receive 
the  revenues  of  such  as  were  of  royal  foundation, 
and  that  the  estates  of  the  rest  should  be  employed 
in  founding  hosq[>itals,  gritminar-schools,  and  other 
useful  institutions.  But  the  courtiers,  who  hoped  to 
share  the  spoils,*  determined  by  a  parliamentary  vote 


t>rofiteth  notkiiig,  sayeth  Almigfaty  God  by  the  mouth  of  St. 
Paul,  if  the  priest  speak  to  the  people  in  a  language  which  they 
know  not."  (Certain  most  godly,  Jruitful,  and  comfortable 
Letters  of  Saints  and  Holy  Martyrs,  &c  1564. 4to.) 

*  When  great  nunnurs  ensued  upon  this  strong  measure,  be- 
cause of  the  cessation  of  monastic  distributions  of  food,  &c. 
^  Cromwell  advised  the  King  to  sell  their  lands,  at  very  easy 
rates,  to  the  gentry  in  the  several  counties ;  obliging  them,  since 
they  had  them  upon  such  terms,  tp  keep  up  the  wonted  hospitality. 
This  drew  in  the  gentry  apace.''  (Burnet's  History  of  the  Refw 
maiion,)  As  a  considerable  degree  of  doubt  remained,  how  re- 
ligious persons  could  correctly  transfer  to  his  Majesty  a  prc^erty 
of  whidi  they  themselvea  were  only  tenants  for  life,  an  act  of 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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thfit  the  revenues  of  all  the  ntpiiasterieft  sjhovld  h& 
appropiru^ed  to  the  Sov ^reig^D^s  use ;  and,  tMs  resolutien 
having  passed  uito  a  law,  Cf  aumer  with  some  cfthef 
prelates  incurred  the  King^  displeasure.  HiaMa* 
jesty,  however,  subsequently  adopted  part  of  the  pro 
posed  plan,  by  founding  six  new  bishq[>ricg. 

parliament  was  framed  in  order  to  remove  those  ralionid  scruples, 
and  to  "  settle  rapine  and  sacrilege  (I  use  the  words  of  Lord 
Herbert)  on  the  King  and  his  heirs  for  ever.'^  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  debated  in  either  House,  whether  they  had  a 
power  to  dispossess  some  hundred  thousand  persons  of  their 
dwellings  and  fortunes,  whom  a  few  years  before  th^y  had  de* 
Glared  to  be  good  subjects,  if  such  as  live  well  come  under  that 
denomination.  **  Now/^  says  Sir  Edward  Coke,  **  observe  the 
conclusion  of  this  tragedy.  In  that  very  parliament,  when  the 
great  and  opulent  priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  was  given  to 
the  King,  and  which  was  the  last  monastery  seiaed  on,  he  de-> 
manded  a  fresh  subsidy  of  the  clergy  and  laity :  he  did  the  same 
again  within  two  years,  and  again  three  years  after ;  and  since 
the  dissolution  exacted  great  loans,  and  against  law  obtained 
them.*'     (Fourth  Instit.) 

Even  Latimer,  enthusiastically  anxious  as  he  was,  particu'* 
larly  by  his  sermons,  to  exasperate  every  Proteatant  l;KMom 
against  the  occupiers  of  monasteries  and  convents,  wished  two 
or  three  of  these  foundations  might  be  spared  in  each  diocese 
for  the  sake  of  hospitality.  Writing  to  Lord  Cromwell  in  behalf 
of  the  priory  of  Malvern,  he  says,  *'  The  man  (the  prior)  is 
old,  a  good  house-keeper,  feedeth  many,  and  that  daily :  for  the 
country  is  poor,  and  full  of  pehuiy.''  But  his  hospitality  and 
his  infirmities  were  less  likely  to  conciliate  the  rapacious  mind  of 
Henry,  than  the  **  five  hundred  marks  to  the  King,  and  two 
hundred  marks  more  to  the  Lord  Cromwell,"  which  be  tendered 
at  the  same  time.  For  the  credit  of  Latimer,  I  hope  this  ecde^ 
siastic  was  not  at  the  head  of  the  priory,  when  the  former  in  a 
sermon  before  the  King  observed ;  "  To  let  pass  the  ^qlempne  and 
nocturnal  bacchanals,  the  prescript  miracles  that  are  done  iqion 
certain  days  in  the  west  part  of  England,  who  hath  not  heard  i — 
I  think  ye  have  heard,  of  St.  Blesis'  heart,  which  is  at  Malvern^ 
and  of  St.  Algar's  bones,,  how  )ong  they  deluded  the  fteople ! '' 
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Jm  lli87  *SUf  AxcSp^\S»hfipt  with  the  joint  autharit^ 
of  tbe  Bialiop$,  puJbUslied  a  book  entitied,  '  The  In^ 
stitnljioii  of.  a  Christian  Man/  *  While  the  afPak  of 
time  monasteries  was  uxulw  discusaon,  he  diligetttl}! 
vi$ited  the  dioceses  within  his  provkice,.  and  by 
exf^rtions  of  every,  kind  endeayoured  to  promote 
the  purification  of  the  najicmal  worship.  But  Heurjr^ 
wlaose  chief  object  in  the  changes  abready  introduced 
kad  been  the  indulging  of  his  hist  or  Ms  av^irice, 
began  now  to  entertain  a  jealMisy  of  farthar  innava^ 
turns.  '■  This  9^^ajk  was  casrefiilly  cberidied  by.  the 
Popish  detgy :  the  interest  of  GarcBner  and  bis 
jAction  increased^  f    and    &e    King's,  ijeal  against 


*  *  Thb  book,  being  composed  by  the  Bishops,  was  most  com* 
ffionly  ealled  *  The  Bishops'  Book/  It  coDtains  an  explfaalioii 
of  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  th* 
Ave  Maria,  and  the  Sacraments.  It  may  here  be  added,  that 
the  work  entitled,  *  A  necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  for  any 
Chniptifm.  Man,'  has  be«n  erroneously  ascribed  to  Cranmen  la 
the  library  of  Corpus  Chri«ti  College,  Cambridge,  indeed,  is  k 
MS.  No.  CIV.,  containing  wbat  are  there  ealled,  ^  Annotations 
upon  the  King's  Book  by  Archbishop  Craamer.'  Where  by  th« 
King's  Book  is  intended,  *  The  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man.^ 
For  a  more  particular  account  of  this  volume  see  *  Burnet's 
JFKslor^  of  ih$  Refitrmaiiim^*  h  286,  where  it  is  expressly 
affirmed,  that  it  was  drasm  up  by  a  conuaission  from  the  King 
confirdied  by  parliament. 

.  f  Of  Henry  VIIL's  wavering  and  hesitating  conduct  at  this 
fieriod,  the  fi^owing  account  is  given  by  Burnet:  **  The  King 
aeemed  to  think,  that  his  subjects  owed  an  entire  resignation  of 
their  reasons  and  consciences  to  him;  arid  as  he  was  highly  o& 
landed  with  those,  who  still  adhered  to  the  papal  authority,  so  h^ 
could  not  beur  the  hieiste  that  some  were  making  to  a  &rther  re^ 
'fora^on,  before  or  beyond  his  allowance.  So  in  the  end  of 
the  year /159&he  s0t  out  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  prohibits 
Ab  importjng  of  all  foreign  books,  or  the  printing  of  any  at 
home  without  licence ;  and  the  printing  of  any  parts  of  Scriptuee 
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heretics  appeared  by  his  pressing  tlie  bili  containing 
the  Six  Bloody  Articles.  The  Archbishop  argued 
agamst  it  however  for  three  days  so  straiuoufiiy,  that 
though  Henry  was  obstinate  in  pastdng  the  act,  he 
yet  desired  a  copy  of  his  reasons  agamst  it;  and 
showed  no  resentment  toward  him  for  his  oj^posi* 
tion.  His  Majesty,  indeed,  would  v  have  persuaded 
him  to  withdraw  out  of  thie  House,  since  he  could 
not  give  his  vote  in  it's  favour;  but  after  a  modest 
excuse,  Cftomer  tdfad  him,  that  *  he  thought  himself 
obMged  in  conscience  to  stay,  and  declare  his  dissent.- 
XVhen.ihetxUl  passed,  he  entcBed  his  protest  against 
it;  and  socm  afterward  he  sent  his  wife  privately  to 
her  friends  in  Germany.  Nevertheless  the  King, 
who  esteemed  him  for  his  resolution  and  his  integrity^, 
through  the  Dukes  of  Norfdk  and  Suffolk,  and  L(»d 
Cromwell,  assured  him  of  his  continued  fiivour.* 

till  they  were  exanuned  by  the  King  and  his  Council,  &c.*'-«> 
*'  He  requires  that  none  may  argiie  against  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Sacrament,  under  the  pain  of  death  and  of  the  lost 
of  their  goods ;  and  orders  all  to  be  punished,  who  did  disuse  aay 
rites  or  ceremonies  not  then  abolished :  yet  he  orders  them  to  be 
observed  without  superstition,  only  as  remembrances,  and  not  to 
repose  in  them  a  trust  of  salvation." 

*  *  Long  however,  before  this  arbitrary  act  was  passed,  Heniy^ 
mind  had  received  an  impression  to  the  disadvantage  of  Fopery 
from  a  singular  work  published  by  one  Fish,  and  caDed  *  The 
Supplicacion  of  Beggers.'  Upon  this  book  being  rehearsed  in 
his  presence,  he  shrewdly  observed,  *Mf  a  man  should  pull 
down  an  old  stone-wall,  and  begin  at  the  lower  part,  the  upper 
part  thereof  might  chance  to  fall  upon  his  head/'  And  then 
he  took  the  book,  and  put  it  into  bis  desk,  and  commanded 
them  upon  their  allegiance,  that  they  shouki  not  tell  to  any  man 
that  he  had  seen  this  book.  (Fox«)  This  work,  which  depicted 
in  frightful  colours  the  riqpacity  of  the  Romish  clergy,  was 
answered  by  Skr  Thomas  More  in  1529.  (BibUom.)  See  also 
Latimer's  Lift* 
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Upon  the  death  of  Cromwell^  in  whose  behalf  he 
had  the  mmfy  honesty  to  intercede  with  bis  Sove- 
reign/though  in  vain,  the  Archbishop  retired  for  a 
time  from  court,  and  attaided  solely  to  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  In  1540,  he  was  constituted  one  of  the 
Commissk)ners  for  inspecting  into  matters  of  religion 
and  explaining  some  of  ifs  principal  doctrines.  In 
this  office  he  was  enabled,  by  his  vigilance,  to  ex- 
dude  the  introduction  (which  his  coUegues  had  nisi- 
dioiisly  meditated)  of  a  set  of  Articles  favourable  to 
the  old  superstition.  And,  in  1541,  he  ordered  all 
supei^titious  shrines  to  be  taken  away  from  the 
churches,  pursuant  to  the  royal  letters,  whidi  he  had 
solicited  tor  that  purpose. 

'  The  year  foUowii^,  he  endeavoured  to  get  the 
severe  Artides  moderated,  and  to  procure  for  the 
people  the  foil  liberty  of  reading  the  Scriptures :  but 
the  Popish  bishops  so  far  prevailed,  that  his  biU  by 
restraints  and  limitations  fell  far  short  of  the  bene- 
vdent  design  of  the  proposer.  Even  as  it  was,  how- 
ever, his  enemies  could  no  longer  brook  his  patro- 
nising of  farther  reformation ;  and  therefore,  while 
he  was  holding  a  visitation  at  Canterbury,  they  drew 
up  against  him  several  articles,  which  were  signed 
by  some  of  his  own  prebeiMlaEies,  and  in  the  name 
of  his  own  church  presented  to ,  the  Council.  By 
these  means,  they  came  into  the  King's  hand^ ;  whd 
perceiving  that  the  whole  charge  was  founded  in 
malice,  took  them  with  him  ia  his  barge,  and  ord^ed 
the  boatmen  to  row  to  Lamb^h.  Cranmer .  was 
ready  upon  the  stairs  to  rw^ive  him:  but  Henry 
ordered  him  to  come  into  t|i^  barge,  and  to  seat  him- 
self by  him;'  after  which  he  began  to  lament  the 
growth  of  heresy,  and  the  dissensions  and  confusion 
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tihiat  W<^  likeljr  to  ensile ;  rndsiihg^  tlUtt  <heifit«iided 
to  fiad  out  the  ^icoorager  of  tbese  hei^flieB,  mud  to 
make  him  on  example  to  the  rest'  The  AKhhish^p 
ifiproved.  his  Majesty's  tesotution^  hkt  «t  tke  sane 
tiMe  entreated  him  to  ^ooosider  #en  wbat  hstegf 
was,  and  not  to  condemn  thoseas  hei^tics^  V9ho  slm>cl 
np  for  the  word  of  God  ligainst  homaBi  nveial&olaBJ 
^'  O  my  chaplain,"  re[died  the  Emg^  "  now  I  know 
who  is  the  greatest  heretic  in  ELjdnt;"  and  fiMxhuxd 
the  articles.  That  the  dergy  of  hijs.  dwn  cbacob^ 
and  the  magistracy  of  his  own  neighbourhood,  sfaoidd 
have  'been  guilty  of  snch  treachery,  de^y  afflicted 
hkn :  but  having  looked  ov^  the  charges,  -and  per* 
ceived  their  folsehood,  he  kneeied  to  tfaei&ilig»  and 
aelm<>wledging  that  *  his  opinion  witti  irespect  te  the 
Sisi  Artides  was  unakeriMl,  tiiongh  he  had  ckine 
notlhing  against  them,'  desited  him  1:6  ^fraHt'acoai^ 
missioti  to  whomsdever  he  pleased,  to  try  the  Ibtrtli 
of  the  accusations,  Henry  upon  thb  jooosdy  asked 
hhn,  *  Whether  his  Grace's  bed-ohamber  woaid 
stand  the  test  of  those  artides  ? '  When  the  Aidt« 
bishc^  frankly  confessed,  that  '  fae  was  married  in 
Germany  during  his  embassy  at  Hie  Emperc^s  c^urt, 
before  his  promotion  to  the  seeof  Cairterbiiiry;'  Iwt 
St  the  same  time  he  assured  the  King,  that  ^  on  the 
passing  of  that  act,  he  had  sent  hiswife  back  te  h&^ 
friends,'  ^ 

Henry  in  return  tcac-  his  sincetity  tcM  him,  ^ibe 
would  grant  a  commission  for  the  trials  in  whidi 
from  his  confidence  in  his  integrity  he  shottid  con* 
stitute  himself  the  chief  Commissioner,  being  wefl 
assured  that  he  would  biing  the  truth  to  liglA,  even 
though  it  were  to  his  own  i£sadvantage.'  'He  named 
er«  ficihcwe  m  mxmA^  4BaaAU&  tiie  tte^  to  <il(e 
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Archbishop;  adding,  that  '  if  he  managed  the  matter 
wisely,  he  would  Asco^i^r  a  deep  conspiracy  against 
him/  Cranmer  modestly  expostulated  against  being 
made  judge  in  his  own  cause,  but  the  Monarch  was 
determined,  and  thus  they  parted. 

The  candid  Archbishop  appointed  his  vicar-general 
and  his  principal  register  the  other  Commissioners, 
though  he  well  knew  they  were  secret  favourers  of 
the  Romish  faction.     These  c^ned  their  commission 
at  Feversham  by  sumrnoning  two  of  the  principal 
complainants  against  the  Primate,   who  upbraided 
diem  with  their  ingratitude  in  such  pathetic  terms, 
that  they  burst  into  tears.     He  then,  after  ordering 
them  into  custody,  left  the  farther  discovery  of  the 
jAot  to  his  collegues.     As  they  proceeded  however 
but  slowly  in  the  business,  the  King  sent  Dr.  Leigh 
and  Dr.  Taylor,  two  eminent  civilians,  with  iresh  in- 
structions*    The  new  Commissioners  on  their  arrival 
issued  orders  to  the  proper  officers  to  search  the 
houses  of  certain  prebendaries  and  others  at  Canter- 
bury suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  jdot,  and 
to  bring  back  with  them  aU  letters  or  other  writings 
they  could  find  relative  to  the  ArchtHshop :  and  thus 
was  the  whole  cons^nracy  traced  to  Gardiner,  Bonner, 
and  others.     Among  these  papers  Cranmer,  to  his 
heavy  affliction,  found  letters  from  Dr.  Hiomden 
and  Dr.  Barber,   gentlemen  of  his  own  household, 
t^on  whom  he  had  bestowed  uncommon  marks  of 
estetxsi  and  Mendsiiip,     After  asking  them  *  what 
pmrfdhments  the  biadkest  ingratitude  deserved,'  he 
produced  to  them  thdr  correspondence,    and  dis* 
ndssed  them  from  his  service :  but  he  never  exjxressed 
tiie  least  resentment  against  tl^m  afl;erward,  when 
fae  was  <sMiged  to  see  them  upon  public  ooeasions. 
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His  mild  foi|;iving  temper,  indeed,  was  so  generally 
known,  that  it  became  a  common  saying;  **  Do  my 
Lord  of  Canterbury  but  one  sdirewd  turn,  and  hc^s 
your  friend  for  ^ver." 

A  fresh  instance  of  bis  Christian  temper  af^ieared 
in  1544 ;  when  Sir  John  Gostwiek,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers  for  Bedfordshire,  accused  him  in  ibe  House  ci 
Commons  of  manifest  heresy  agiunst  the  saerameot 
of  the  altar,  in  his  sermons  and  lectures  at  Sand* 
wicfa  and  at  Canterbury.  Henry,  knowing  this  to  be 
a  fresh  ejSbrt  of  disappointed  malice,  sent  a  message 
to  Gostwick  (whom  he  called,  *  varlet ')  insisting  that 
f  he  should  acknowledge  his  fitult,  and  reconcile  him- 
self to  the  Archbishop ;'  upon  which  he  repaired  to 
l^ambeth,  and  obtained  not  only  Cranmei^s  forgive* 
ness,  but  his  promise  also  to  intercede  for  him  with 
the  King. 

Not  long  afterward  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Popish  party  in  the  Council,  made  a 
formal  complaint  against  Cramner,  alleging  that 
t  he  with  his  learned  men  had  so  infected  the  king-^ 
do|i},  t^at  the  major  part  of  the  people  were  betoine 
abominable  heretics ;'  and  expressing  their  f^Etrs,  that 
^his  might  produce  qommotions,  like  those  which  had 
sprung  up  in  Geniifmy  on  the  same  account.  They 
there^re  prayed,  that  *  his  Grace  might  be  com- 
mitted to  th^  Tower,  until  he  could  be  examined;' 
giving  as  a  reason  for  his  imprisonment,  that  no  man 
would  dare  to  object  matters  against  him,  being  a 
Privy  Councillor,  till  he  was  confined.  Their  impor- 
tunities to  some  extent  prevailed:  but,  thQ  same  night, 
the  King  sent  for  the  Archbishop  from  Lambeth;  and 
upon  his  arrivkl  told  him,  how  *he  had  been  daily  teased 
to  coipnut  Ih^i  to  prison  a»  a  favourer  of  bevesy,  and 
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how  far  he  had  complied'  The  Archbishop,  thank- 
ing his  Majesty  for  this  timely  notice,  declared  him* 
self  willing  to  go  to  the  Tower,  and  stand  a  trial; 
for,  being  conscious  of  his  innocence,  he  thought  that 
the  best  way  to  remove  all  unreasonable  and  ground* 
less  suspicions.  Henry  told  hinw  '  he  was  in  the 
wrong  to  rely  so  much  upon  his  innoceote;  for,  if 
he  ware  once  burned  to  prison,  there  would  be  \dl- 
lains  enow  to  swear  any  thing  to  his  disadvant- 
age :  whereas,,  so  long  as  he  continued  at  liberty,  it 
woiild  be  les^  easy  to  suborn  witnesses  against  him  :* 
**  and,  therefore,",  continued  he,  ^^  since  your  own 
unguarded  simplicity  makes  you  less  cautious  than 
you  ought  to  be,  I  will  suggest  to  you  the  means  of 
your  preservation.  To-morrow  you  will  be  sent  for 
to  the  Privy  CouncU,  and  examined;  upon  this,  you 
are  to  request  that,  *  since  you  have  the  honour  to  be 
one  of  the  board,  you  mi^  have  as  much  favour  as 
they  would  have  .themselves ;  that  is,  to  have  your 
accusers  brought  before  you:'  and  if  they  oppose 
this,  and  will  not  comply  with  your  request,  but 
persist  in  sending  you  to  the  Tower,  then  do  you 
appeal  from  them  to*  our  person,  giving  them  this 
ring  (which  he  then  delivered  to  him)  and  they  shall 
well  understand  how  to  act ;  for  they  know  I  never 
use  that  ring  for  any  other  purpose,  but  to  call  mat- 
t^:^  from  the  Council  before  me." 

The  next  morning,  Craiimer  was  summoned  to  the 
Privy  Council ;  and  when  he  arrived,  was  denied  ad- 
mittance into  the  council-chamber :  upon  which  Dr. 
Butts,*  one  of  the  King's  physicians,  came  to  him  in 


*  To  this  pious  and  excelleiit  man  Borbonius  in  his  *  Nugae ' 
hn  addressed  some  grateful  Tenes ;  which,  perhaps,  may  be  re- 
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the  lobby  Msong  the  footmen  lo  fihoi^  hiK  respect^ 
and  to  protect  him  from  insnilts. 

Henry,  incensed  thftt  the  Primate  of  all  England 
should  be  used  in  so  contumelioiis  a  mmner,  knme^ 
diatdiy  ccHnmanded  that  he  should  be  admitted  into 
the  ooundl-diamber.  Upon  his  entMnce,  he  was 
saluted  with  a  heavy  accusation  of  having  infi^cted 
the  whd^  realm  with  heresy,  and  ordered  to  the 
Tower,  till  the  whde  of  the  chai^  should  be  tho- 
roughly examined.  The  Archbishop  having  in  vain 
desired  to  *  ste  his  accusers,  and  to  be  permitted  to 
defend  himself  before  the  Coundl,'  appealed  4x>  his 
SovereigB;  and  {»*oduciBg  the  ring,  which  he  Itfid 
received,  put  a  stop  to  their  proceedings.  When 
they  came  before  the  King,  he  severdy  reprimanded 
Aem ;  expatiated  on  his  obfigations  to  Cranmer  for 
his  fidelity  and  integrity;  and  charged  thenip  *  if  they 
had  any  affection  fer  him^  to  esppess  it  by  their  hyve 
and  kindness  to  his  friend/  Thus  rescued  out  of 
their  ciutdies  Cranmer  Showed  not  the  smallest  re- 
sentment for  the  meditated  injury:  but  Irom  this 
time  he  retained  so  large  a  riiare  in  the  Monaicb's 
favour,  that  notiung  Either  was  attempted  s^amst 
him  during  the  remainder  of  his  mgn. 

tie  now  {1545)  set  about  a  revision  vK  Hke  ecdesi^ 
astical  laws  of  England,  which  being  foiMided  on  Ae 

garded  as  placing  him  above  the  ordinary  level  of  his  court- 
station,  and  justifying  the  mention  of  his  humane  and  useful 
attention  in  this  place. 

En  tihi  quern  per  te  rex  hngo  e  carcere  traxit, 

»      •  ♦  *  • 

Hue  tamen  invitisjuriis  me  Christus  adegit^ 

Numine  quofiagras  et  tua  iota  domus. 
Tupatria  et  requies  igiturjlnisque  malorum  $ 

Tu  mihi  MeuenaSf  tu  mihi^  Buttb,  pater.     ( vii.  11 S.) 

6 
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tmfm  kw  were  kicctiif^tible  alike  witii  the  Kuig^a 
suptetnacy,  and  witti  the  geti^'al  principles  of  tiie 
Reformation.  Biit  aflei*  having  dmwn  up  with  g!«at 
faribomr,  aind  by  ^e  assistance  of  some  of  his  ablest 
friends^  a  new  code  t)f  regulations,  he  had  the  imm^ 
iMcfation  to  find  his  Interest  insufficient  to  get  them 
(confirmed  by  pariiament.  He  was  authorised^  indeed^ 
t^  Hemy  to  publii^  *  An  exhortation  to  praya-, 
tfiought  meet  l]^  his  Majesty  and  his  clergy  to  be 
t«ead  to  ^e  ^bple ;  and  also  a  Litany^  with  suffi'ages 
to  be  said  or  sung  in  time  of  the  processions/  But 
his  ii^aei^ce  over  "the  royal  mitid  had  partially 
dec&ied ;  and  stal^ites  W6he  enacted,  t^n^g  to  lead 
the  nation  back  to  ^e  worst  prindpks  of  spiritual 
slaveay . 

UpM  the  dea^  of  H^nry  VlIL,  Cranmer  had  the 
htmour  €^placStog  the  csrown  on  the  head  of  his  suc*^ 
Mssor.'  AnA  now  haviing  a  fVotestant  Sovereign,  and 
being  h^sdf  dne  c(f  the  regen^,  he  was  empowered 
to  take  many  effectual  measures^  with  the  concurrence 
<f[  the  Protector,  to  perfect  the  Reformation.  The 
kx^  of  if  omifieis  was  drawn  up,  and  the  translation 
i0f  I^ra^odus'  paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament  en- 
^uraged.  The  statute  of  the  six  Articles  was  re 
|iealed.  !n  a  convocjrtion  held  in  November  1547,  he 
exhorted  the  clergy  to  *  throw  off  the  corruptio«is  of 
Popery,  and  to  study  the  Scripture^s;*  the  communion 
in  both  kinds  was  established,  and  the  marriage  of 
priests  was  declaimed  lawful  by  a  great  majority.  Aiid 
Gardiner  and  Bonner,  it  was  observed,  were  particu 
iarly  assiduous  in  executing  his  orders  for  suppressing 
ridiculous  processions  in  their  dioceses.  To  the  Uni- 
yersities  he  slbowed  himself  a  liberal  patron,  by  der 
fending  their  rights^  aecuring  their  j^enites,  inviting 
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and  providing  for  learned  foreigners,  Martin  Bucer^ 
Paul  Fagius,  Peter  Martyr,  and  othiers.  The  year 
following  he  puUished  a  Catechism,'  or  short  instruc- 
tion in  tibe  Christian  religion,  for  the  use  of  children 
and  young  persons ;  and  a  Latin  treatise  against 
unwritten  verities,  for  the  purpose  of  proving,  that 
all  idle  traditions  are  to  be  disregarded,  and  that  the 
Bible  alone  should  be  considered  as  the  oracle  of 
salvation.  He,  likewise,  procured  im  Order  of 
Coundl  for  the  total  removal  of  Images  from  the 
churches. 

Hitherto,  his  conduct  had  been  in  every  respect 
irreproachable ;  but  in  the  year  1)549  he  obtained  a 
commission,  in  conjunction  vdth  Latimer,  Ridley^ 
and  others;  by  no  means  conformable  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Christianity  found  in  those  Scriptures,  by 
which  he  professed  to  regulate  all  his  actions.  Com* 
plaints  had  been  made  to  the  Council,  that  /  among 
the  foreigners  who  had  lately  been  encouraged  (as 
Protestants  flying  from  persecution)  to  come  to 
England,  several  anabaptists  and  other  sectarians 
had  arrived,  and  were  propagating  their  errors/ 
The  Commissioners  were,  therefore,  authorised  to 
endeavour  to  reclaim  them ;  or  if  they  persisted  in 
their  opinions,  to  excommunicate  thein,  and  deKver 
them  over  to  the  secular  power.  This  commission 
wore  the  aspect  of  Popish  persecution;*  differing 
from  it,  indeed,  only  as  to  the  objects ;  and  was 
framed,  it  is  said,  upon  the  model  of  one  granted  to 

*  It  must  be  conceded,  we  fear,  that  vindictive  measures 
were  adopted  against  many  leading  Catholics ;  and  in  the  treat- 
ment which  Hooper  and  some  others  endured,  in  consequence 
of  their  scruples  relative  to  ecclesiastical  habits,  the  Archbishop 
cannot  be  considered  as  wholly  blameless. 
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Gardin^  and  Bonner  in  tiie  last  reign,  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  the  Bloody  Statutes.  However  this  may 
he,  Cranmer  to  his  eternal  dishonour  passed  sentence 
of  death  upon  a  poor  ignorant  woman,  Joan  Bocher^ 
who  deserved  rather  pity  from  a  Christian  bishop^ 
th^  punishment. 

,.  She  had  denied,  ^  that  Christ  was  truly  incarnate 
of  the  Virgin,  whose  flesh  being  sinful^  he  could  take  . 
none  of  it ;  but  the  Word  (^  said)  by  the  ccmsent 
of  the  inward  man  in  the  Virgin,  took  flesh  of  her.* 
These  were  her  assertions;  and  they  are  to  the  fiill  as 
intelligible,  as  many  of  the  qsnions  broadied  by  the 
commentators  of  the  dark  ages  on  the  same  mysteri- 
ous subject.  Edward  VI.  was  against  signing  the 
warrant  for  her  execution,  and  at  last  set  his  hand 
to  it  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  protesting  that  *  if  he 
did  wrong,  it  was  in  submission  to  the  authority  of 
the  Archbishop,  who  must  answer  for  it  to  God.' 
This  making  a  deep  impression  upon  Cranmer,  both 
he  and  Ridley  took  considerable  pains  to  convert  the 
woman,,  suspoiding  the  execution  from  time  to  time 
for  this  purpose:  but  as  she  absolutely  re&sed  to 
abjure  her  opinions,  she  was  at  last  burnt  in  May 
1550 ;  and  not  long  afterward  George  Van  Parre,  a 
Dutchman,  was  consigned  by  the  same  Commissioners 
•to  a  similar  destiny,  for  maintaining  that  '  God 
the  Father  was  the  only  Go4  and  that  Christ  was 
not  very  Gk)d.'  Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  old  seed 
of  Popery,  which  still  continued  to  infest  the  minds 
of  the  first  Reformers!  Such  the  disgraceful  conse- 
qtiences  of  their  departure  from  the  principles  of  the 
right  of  private  judgement,  and  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Scriptures,  upon  which  alone  their  secession  from 
the  church  of  Rome  could  be  vindicated ! 
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'prhis  yem  ISjuewm  wUiiessed  the  depriifirtktt  of 
Gardiner,  aftar  h^  ba4  hmn  iBegalXij  im^risoiied  up^ 
ward  of  two  je&^  mi,  baraswd  with  kiquisitorbl 
interrqgatorii^s ;  Soulier*  a  few  months  before,  had 
incurred  a  simitar  fate.  Cranm^r  ordained  also  sevteral 
priests  and  deacons,  for  the  first  time,  accovdii^  til 
the  form  set  forth  in  th^  book  of  Common  Prajrer, 
which  having  h^m  revised  and  am^ended  was  estaln 
Eshed  by  act  of  parliament  in  1552.  He  had  how 
published  his  ^  Cathdic  Doctrine  of  the  SacrajaraiV 
in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence 
This  tract  gave  great  o&nce  to  tbePopish  party,  bjr 
whom  Gardma  was  posnaded  to  wiite  against-  it.^ 
In  the  cwrse  of  the  same  year  he  had  two  severe  fits 
of  iUness,  which  prevented  his  attending  at  the 
coimdl-boardi, .  till  the  f^air  of  the  succession  in 
&vQur  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  partly  determined^ 
This  measure,  it  appears,  he  at  first^opposed,  especi* 
ally  33  it  involved  the  exdusion  of  the  priacesa  Eliza- 
beth;  but  in  the  emi  he  subscribed,  and  after  Edward^ 
death  he  op^y  appeared  for  Lady  Jan^  and  was 
one  of  her  CoundL  On  the  accession  of  Mary,  how* 
ever,  a  false  report  was  raised,  that  *  Crann^r,  in 
order .  to  make  his  court  to  the  new  Queen,  had 
offered  to  restore  the  Latin  sendee,  and  had  afaready 
said  mass  m  his  cathedral  church  at  Canteribmry/  T^ 
vind^te  himself  finom  this  base  aspersion,  he  pub- 
lished a  declaration,  in  which  he  not  only  cleared 
himself  from  the  imputation^  but  also  offered,  with  the 

*  In  this  rep]y,  he  severely  reproacbes  the  Archbuhcqfi  for 
having  persisted  so  many  years  in  tibe  belief  of  th^  Real  PreseiijBtf, 
and  then  denying  it  so  suddenly :  C^ranmer  owned,  indeed,  that 
Ridley's  conversation  had  led  him  \o  this  lat^  discovery  of  his 
error.  •  ^ 
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a3»istoiice  of  Martjrr  and  a  f^w  othe)^  to  lAaiiitain 
by  a  puUk  disputation  the  Liturgy  established  under 
Edward  VL*  This  declaration  falling  into  the  handi 
of  the  Council,  he  was  cited  to  aj^ar  in  the  Star* 
Chamber,  and  asked,  ^  if  he  was  the  author  of  it  ?* 
He  replied  in  the  affirmative,  but  complained  that 
<  it  had,  c(»)trary  to  his  intentian,  stolen  abroad  in  an 
imperfect  condition;  as  he  had  designed  to  review 
and  correct  it,  tmd  then  to  have  affixed  it.  under 
his  ha»d  and  seal  at  St.  Paul's,  and  on  all  the  church- 
do(»r9  in  London.' 

Contrary  to  his  own  expectations,  he  was  dis* 
missed  after  this  examination,  though  he  perceived  his 
answer  had  enraged  the  Commissioners;  and  now  his 
friends  strenuously  ui^ed  him  to  consult  his  safety 
by  retiring  beyond  sea.  But  he  thought  it  woidd 
reflect  gross  dishonour  upon  the  cause,  whidi  he  had 
espoused,  if  he  should  under  those  circumstances 
desert  his  station.  A  few  days  afterward  he  was 
summoned  to  attend  the  Council,  and  Was  charged 
with  high  treason  against  the  Queen,  which  he  had 
aggravated  by  dispersing  seditioua  bills  exciting 
tumults  to  the  great  disquiet  oithe  state. 

In  November,  1553,  he  was  attainted  by  the  par* 
liament,  and  adjudged  guilty  of  high  treason.  His  see 
was,  in  cooasequence,  declared  void ;  and,  on  the  tenth 
of  December,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury 
issued  commissions  to  several  personi?  to  exercise 

m 

-  *  He  had  been  advised  to  fly  from  the  approaching  storm. 
But  he  firmly  resolved  to  encounter  it*s  vengeance;  sayings 
'  It  would  be  no  way  fitting  for  him  to  go  away,,  considering 
the  post  he  was  in :  it  was  rather  his  duty  to  show,  that  be  was 
not  afraid  to  pwii  all  the:  changes,  which  were  by  his  liieantt 
made  in  religion  duripg  the  preceding  Feign/  '  , 
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archieiiiscopal  jurisdiction  in  their  name  and  by*  tfaefa' 
authority.  The  Queen,  also,  now  gave  her  siAgects 
a  specimen  of  her  Ingotiy,  her  ingratitude,  and  her 
vindictiveness.  She  was  under  personal  obligations 
of  the  hi^est  nature  to  Cranmer,  who  had  interceded 
for  her  with  her  father,  when  that  Prince  had  re- 
solved to  put  her  publicly  to  death  for  espousing  her 
mother's  cause,  and  refusing  to  submit  to  him  after 
their  separation.  At  that  time,  when  neither  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  nor  Gardiner  durst  venture  to  {dead 
for  her,  the  Archbishop  boldly  represented  to  Henry, 
that  ^  sucR  an  act  would  fill  all  Europe  with  horror/ 
But  then  he  had  pronounced  the  sentence  of  divorce 
against  her  mother,  and  he  was  a  heretic!  These 
two  crimes  were,  thought  sufficient  to  cancel  every 
obligation ;  and  therefore,  though  with  true  Jesuitical 
subtilty  she  pardoned  him  the  treason,  she  left  him 
in  the  hands  of  his  bitter  enemies,  to  suffer  a  more 
cruel  death  for  his  heresy. 

In  April,  1554,  he  was  removed  with  Bishops 
Ridley  and  Latimer  to  Oxford,  to  dispute  with  some 
select  persons  of  both  Universities.  Upon  his  ap* 
pearing  in  the  public  schools,  three  articles  were 
given  him  to  subscribe ;  in  which  the  corporeal  pre- 
sence, by  transubstantiation,  was  asserted,  and  the 
mass  affirmed  to  be  '  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the 
sins  of  the  living  and  the  dead.'  These,  he  declared 
freely,  he  esteemed  gross  untruths ;  and  he  promised 
to  give  an  answer  concerning  them  in  writing. 

That  writing,  on  his  next  appearance,  he  delivered 
to  Dr.  Weston  the  prolocutor.  From  eight  in  the 
morning  the  disputation  lasted  till^  two  in  the  after- 
noon; and  during  these  six  long  hours  Cranmer  con- 
stantiy  maintained  th^  truth,  with  great  learning  and 
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conrag^  against  a , multitude  of  clamoitms  and^iso^ 
lent  oi^nents.  ,  Three  4^75  afterward  he  was  again 
brought  &aih  to  pppose  l>r>  Harpsfield,  who  was  to 
respond  for  his  degree  jn  divinity :  and  here  he  sof 
clearly  showed  the  inextricaUe  difficulties  of  the  docf 
trjne  of  transubstantiation,  that  Weston  himself  bigot 
as  he  was,  could  not  but  dismiss  him  with  ap- 
plause. In  these  disputations,  among  other  slander^ 
ous.  reproaches,  the  Archbi^op  was  accused  of  having 
CQmipted  and  falsified  a  passage  which,  in  his  book 
on  the  Sacrament,  he  had  quoted  from  St  Hilary. 
He  replied,  that  *  he  had  transcribed  it  verbatim 
from  the  printed  book.;  and  that  Dr.  Smith  also,  one 
of  their  own  divines  there  present,  had  ,qupted  'it 
word  for  word.'  To  this  Smith  made  no  reply,  being 
conscious  that  it  was  true.  WheQ  the  disputation 
was  printed,  one  Mr.  Heleot, .  who  was  in  possession 
o(.  Smith's  book,  went  dirqctly  to  his  chamber  in 
University  College;  and  comparing  it  with  Cran*- 
mer^s,  found  the  quotations  exactly  to  agree.  He  sub- 
sequently examined  a ;  tract  of  Gardiner's, .  entitle 
*  The  < Devil's  Sophistry,'  where  the  sanie,  pasi^age 
was  cited,  and  precisely  in  the  same  words.  Upon 
which,  he  resolved  to  carry  both  the  volumes  to  the 
Ar«*op,  ««.  be  n^prcduoe  «>«n  in  tt  o^ 
^dication. 

On  his  way,  however,  he  was  stopped  and  brought 
)[)efore  Dr.  Weston  and  his  coUegues,  who  upon  inr 
formation  of  his  design  charged  him  with  abetting 
Cranmer  in  his  heresy,  and  committed  him  to  prison. 
The  next  day,  they  again  summoned  him  before 
them ;  and  threatened  to  send  him  to  Gardiner,  to 
be  tried  for  treason,  unless  he  would  subscribe  to  the 
ibf&d  articles  concerning  which  the  disputations  had 

VOL.1.  Sa  -^ 
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foeenhc^  This  he,  at  tfiat  titife,  YdPbseS^;  lK(f»  afftt 
Cif&nmei^s  cona^iiiiiidtibiS,  tW^t!^  fetf  he  conAnted 
to  if :  not  howereE  tSl  they  hiad  assured  huB,  iiiat  *  if 
he  siimed  by  so'  doing,  th^  would  ttke  ^e  guiif  uiion 
themselves,  and  answer  for  it  to  God*  Tet  not  eveil 
this  subsmption,  of  wmch  Ke  afterward  heartily'  re- 
pentecC  could  prevail  ^iher  for  the  restoring  6^  his 
hooks,  or  for  his  entire  discharge;  the  Ma^fter  of 
University  College  being  cofiQnnanded  to  keep  a  strict 
watch  over  him,  till  Gardiner's  pleaswe  should  be 
known,  and  tf  he  heard  nothmg  farther  wKW  k 
fortnight,  to  expel  him  from  his  »Dciety. 

On  the  twentieth  of  Apri^  Cranmer  again  refiidfaig 
to  subr,cribe,  Was  pronounced  a  heretic,  and  sentence 
of  ^ndemnation  was  delivered  against  him  ad  sticli : 
Upon  which  he  Exclaimed,  **  From  thi^  your  unjust 
judgemettt  and  sentence,  I  appeal  to  the  Just  ju^^« 
hieht  of  the  Alinighty,  trusting  to  be  pr^nt 
him  in  heaven  »  His  servants  were  now 
from  their  attendance,  and  he  was  more  closdy  con- 
fined.  The  Commissioners  and  a  popish  tonvocsMaik 
neM,  ordered  his  book  on  the  Sacrament  to  be  bilmi^ 
in  company  with  the'English  Bible  dnd  the  Common 
Prayer-Book. 

In  1555,  a  new  commission  was  sent  fihom  ttome 
to  try  him  again ;  the  former  sentence  against  him 
being  void  in  law,  as  the  iauthority  df  the  Pope  had 
not  yet  beeii  formally  re-established.  The  judges 
Ibppointed  upon  the  occasion  were  Dr.  )Bn)oks  iBishop 
df  Gloucester,  the  Pope's  delegate,  dvA  Dr*  Storey 
and  Dr.  Martin,  doctOTs  of  the  cTvii  law,  the  Queeti  s 
Commissioners.  To  the  tWo  latter,  as  reptesentiiig^ 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  nation,  Cranmer  w^ett 
Wought  before  them  paid  all  due  respect ;  but  he  ab^ 
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mhOefy  revised  to  show  any  to  the  i^res^tatite  of 
tile  Romi^  Prdbte,  lest  h^  should:  seem  to  make  the 
least  ackiH>wJbdi^igiiiettt  d^  ' 

fw-^hail^he^'hail^doiie  and^writtm.  agaiiwt'tho^<^pal 
tai(i^i^y^-^fM^feiqvaf  violated  hs^oath 

to  the*PqM^;  and'^Vsilh'-iiieofltiiieiice^  on  QOQpunt-  of 
Ustmairibgew  '^^^^^imst  itibese^kn^tations  he  defended 
hiBiielf'<with'  gteai  ifes^tioii^^andr  aasWefod  abtteen 
iliteirogat6ries»iv4uch'wei*&fiiit  te  him  v  a&eg'^Mch 
Sto<As^ '  in  *tike  P(^'»name)  <ited^  him  to  ap^^ar  at 
Moms  witbki  eightj  dayd,  there  to  ddiv»4iis  vmdk- 
CMlioii'  in  ^fson^^aB  aet  of-die'  mo^  flagrant  in- 
jUstiee^  aik  it'  was  whoflj^^  ont  ^  the  power  of  a  pri- 
soner to  comply !  To  add  to  the  absmrdkf  as  wdH  as 
Ifte  cracity  frf^these  proceedings^  the  Pontiff  addressed 
ttt'JSiSp  and  Mary, 'Bcsfmer- Bishop  ef  London,  dud 
Tiiiilby  Bishop  of  Ely,  letters  executory  ta^egrade 
tt6d  derive  Mm ;  -in  which4ie  was  4eclared  eontuma- 
<tio«jfe>^  not^havkig  ttiade  U^^ppearance  at- Rome ! 
'-'43mne  Hme^  before  4us  degradation^  he  wrote  two 
lettfers  to^the-Qnee^  in  which  he  r^feseotedto  her 
iSie  ^evSs^  whi^  would  residt  from  the  re-estaUifih^ 
mefit  f»f  the  pi^  autkbritym  JE^ngland  ;x  ^  an  autho- 
i4^^  ho  odtkd,:  -^  subversive  not  only  •  of  the  laws  of 
ti^  nalion,  but  alse  ^£:$he  laws  ^  Gk)d.'  ^  He,  fiaMheiri 
endeavolved'lio  oenvjnce-her  of  the  ^rronepufimess  ^ 
the  Romish  doctrhiei6f  the-  Saerament*.  He  vindicated 
Mmsetf  in  his  refiisal  to  acknowledge  the,  supremacy 
of  the  Bishop  c^  Rome;  and  reminded -her  Majesty^ 
that  at  her  coronation-she  took -an  oath  to.that  PrelMo 
to  be*obe<&nt  to  himi  to-  defend  his-  person,  aa4 
to  maintain  his.,  honour,  laws,-  and  privileges;  an4,^ 
irt-^he -same -time,-  another  oath-  to-4he  king^M^^ 

s  A  sr 
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to  maintain  the  hmn,  libertiesyandcustoms  of  thesBBiei 
He  entreated  her  seriously  to  examine  both  these  ob^ 
ligations,  and  to  mark  how  they  would  agiee»  and  then 
to  act  as  her  conscknoe  ^^uld  direct.    He  feared^ 
he  said^  that  *  there  were  contradictions  in  th^n; 
and  that  those,  who  should  have  informed  her  Miyes^ 
thoroughly,  had  not  done  their  duty  ^  therein/    He  ' 
complained,  that  *  he  was  kept  from  the  company  of 
learned  men,  from,  books,  from  counsel,  and  from  - 
pen  and  ink,  except  what  was  now  granted  him  in  « 
order  to  write  to  her  Majesty.'  And  ^  as  to  his  appear- 
ance at  Rome,  if  «he  wouVi  give  him  teave^'  he  adde^ 
^  he  would  aj^)ear  there ;  and  he  trusted  in  God^  that 
he-^oiild  enable. him  to. defend  his  ,truth  therein., 
well  as  here.' 

,   From  a  delay  in  the  proceedings^  which  hasrheen  i 
aecounted  for  in  the  Life  of  Gardiner,  .the  mortifying 
ceremony  of  d^radation  was  not  perfonnied  tiU  the 
fourteenth  of  February  1556,  when  the  Archfaishop 
was  brought  before  Bonner  and  TMrlby.    After  thejr 
had  read  their  commission  from  the  Pope,  Bonner 
scurrilously  insulted  over  him  in  almost  unchristian  ^ 
mitiiner.    For  this  he  was  frequentiy  rebuked  by 
his  odlegue,  whose  gentle  nature  melted  into  tears 
at  the  cdOicting  spectacle.  They,  next,  proceeded  to  de- 
grade; him ;  and  that  they  mi^t  render  him  as  ridi-  - 
culous  as  possible,  robed  him  ^in  an  episcopal  habit 
made  of  canvas.    Cranmer  then,  pulling  out  of  hift' 
sleeve  a  written  appeal,  said,  *^  I  aj^al  to  the  ne^tt 
General  Council."    After  this,  they  put  on  him  an  old 
thread-^bare  gown  and  a  townsman's  coat,  and  in  that 
garb  delivered  him  over  to  the  secular  power.     As 
they  were  leading  him  to  prison,  a  gentleman  came  ^ 
and  g»ve  some  money  to  the  bailiffs  to  be  expended.  ^ 
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In  procurifig  him. a  few  comfdiits.  For  tMs  charitable 
acdbn,  Bomier  ordered  him  to  be  seized ;  and,  had  he 
not  found  powerfiil  intercessors/  he  would  have  been 
sent  to  the  council  to  be  tried  for.  his  suspicious  bene* 
TolenGe* 

While  the  Ardibishop  continued  in  confinement;  no 
endeavours  were  omitted  to  win  hiin  over  to  die  dinrch 
of  Itome;  Many  of  the  most  eiiiinent  divines  in  the 
CTniversity  resorted  to  him  daily,  hoping  by  argu* 
tnents  and  persuasions  to  effect  his  conversion,  but  in 
Tidn.  At'  length  his  enemies,  finding  Uiat  neither 
threats  nor  sophistries  could  shake  his  fortitude,  Ae^ 
:vised-a  stratagem  which  proved  fatal  to  his  rq>u- 
tation.  They  removed  him  firom  prison  to  the  lodg* 
ings  of  the  Dean  of  Christ-Church,  treated  him  with 
the  highest  respect^  and  made  him  large  {M*omtses  of 
&e  Queen's  fiivour  and.  the  restitution  of  his  former 
dignities,  provided  he  would  set  his  name  to  a  par^ 
tidiiar  paper.  For  some  time,  he  resisted .  their  imr 
portunities:  but  by  continual  representations  of  the 
difference  between  living  many  years  honoured  and 
esteemed,  and  the  horrors  of  voluntarily  as  it  wer^ 
•ending  Ins  days  in  .flames,  human  frailty  gave  way ; 
and  in  an  unguarded  moment  he  signed  six  di& 
ferent  documaits,  one  explimatory  of  anoth^>  ac-^ 
knowledging  his  belief  i^  tibe  BopjBh  religiop  iq 
the  most  ample  terms,  avowing  his  sorrow  for  his 
|iast  errors,  exhorting  all  whom  he  had  misled  to  ver 
turn  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  protesting  that  f  he 
subscribed  the  paper  willingly  and  solely  for  the  ac- 
quittal of  his  conscience.'  * 

*  On  Craamer's  death,  tiie  Papiato  artf u]](7  and  eageriy  circu- 
lated a  Bmall  4to  pamphlet  in  six  leaves,  entitled,  'All  the  Sub- 
mysiions  and  Recantations  of  Thomas  Cranmerj  late  Archjebyshop 
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'  Tins  'TCcabtatidn  the"  Po|ii8h- purty  rcantedhi^r  b6 
printed,  and  dispersed,  with  all  expedition ;  %aA^^iom 
ibe  base  peMdy  ^f  his  persecutors' tfisjj^q^  titsiif  n 
it's  Blackest  cdotti^.  'Evcsn'tfae  iQiieen,  wheft  hDMnr 
was  concerned  that  the  promises  made  in  her-^Mtee 
tfhotdd  not  be^idlMed^'was  tfae'^fiesb-tb  ^tediil^  that 
^  his  recaiatibig  must*  not  serve  -histnrK^  ^  ItrMMH^'^lii*. 
ideed,  goofl  (she  8aid)>fixr  rhis  tibul,  tihat  he  had  ie^ 
pented,  and  mi^t  do^godd  tit  dtfaers;  but  ^etrrtte 
sentence  must  be  ekei^uteti''  Her  Majesty  ^aeoBUhto 
haVe  adopts  the  hdnibie  opndon;  ait  Itiatf  tiriie  mnn^ 
tainedfoysome  of  herowniDfaQrrii,''1lMt  ^rSaidr^vms 
not  to 'f be  kept  wift  heretics.'  /ThcnRrtantottfitetts 
e!x[eciiti6n  was;  accordingly,  seatdiowa  tcr  €)^ondpbiit 
h^  was  kept  in  profound  ^gmrkn^  0f  tiie  :fiUiif^niaii- 
'dkte,  tindei^  an  apprehension  I3iai  he  wcndd-oOnivvaie 
Ir^t^act  liis  reeantatlonr  "Dr.  JCeie^  <Bran>st>sf  ^ton» 
likewtise,  Vho'XI^as  appoint^^  to^  preodr/  n  ^seraKm^  at 
the  stake,  the  tiery  day  1)e&iie  the' execution  Tisifced 
hiii)  ih  prison, 'and'esdidrted. 'him  to  remain  Wtrndtut 
in  the  fdith^o  wMch  he'had  siMbaci3k^,wJth)oiitinUL- 
ing  ^liy  mention  of  Ms  ^appToacAdiig  deUi;  •  ■  rv-^^*. . 
•  Oh  the  twenty-first  if  March,  liSflGrtherdayiap 
pointed  for  this  authorised  murther,  several  members 
t>f  the  council  and  other  persem  of  rsnk;.  who. had 
been  despbteh^  to  Ojtford  *  to  |a«veht  tuniidto;^^ 
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of  Cftnterburye,  truely  set  forth  both  in  Latyn  andEog1y8h,-agrfe- 
abl6  to  the  Originalles  wrytten  and  subsciibed  with  his  otroe 
hande.' 

Visum  et  examirmtum  per  referendum  Patrem  et  Ihminu^m^ 
Dominum  Edmundum  Episcopum  Londin.    Anno  M.  D.  LVI. 

In  this  tract,  bis  final  recantation  of  these  *  ISubinyssion?,  Ac' 
which  were  extorted  from  him— -it  ought  to  be  mentioned-^is 
carefully  suppressed.    (Beloe,  HI.  86.) 
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pi!6acb0dat^  St.MAjr's  church  ;:a»d;aa^QzdiQgl7» 
mgr  wMs  brought  tether  ^  the  Miij(9*»  accompaoied 
by  Lord  Wil]iain$  mi  Q^r  courtiers,  itiid  'placed  on 
aiow.gp^^rold  of^dnte  the  pui^lf.  *  ^ 

. :  ]>r<  Col6,  th(e»»  b^n  his  .i$ermaxi ;  Ih^  chief  ^e&pd 
^  which  WidiSi)  to  assign  some  ledsohs  Tf^hy  it  Was  ex-* 
j^^dknt  tbat  the  Primate^  notwiihstanding  bis  xecati* 
tatldti,  ^h^uld  suffer.  In  the  dosie^  he  addressed -hini* 
self  particularly  to  the  Venerable  victitn,  exfaortii^ 
^lih  to  bear; up  with  .coilrage  against  the  terrors  of 
death ;  and  by  the  exaiiiple  of  the  thief  uppn  the 
cross  encouraging  him  ^  not  to  despair,  since  he  waa 
r^wdtied*  though  late,  to  the  professdon  of  the  tr<ie 
apbstofical  feith'      '  —  . 

Sttuck  with  hprrbr  at  the.  uuparallelled  treachery 
of  the  prooeeffing,  Cramner,  during  the  whole  sehndn 
wept  incessantly;  alternately  lifting  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  casting  them  dowii  to  the  groimd 
withiniajrlcs  of  the  utmost  dejectioA,  When  it  ivas 
linish^d, .  Cole  desired  him  to  make  an  opcftf  dedara-^ 
aonpf  :hi3  Mth,  as  he.had  promised;  upon  which 
he  knelt  d^jtrji  and  prayed  in  th^  most  fervent  man- 
ner :  tiien  rising,  he  eihprted  the  people  *  not  to  set 
their  £(UQds  ;Upon , the  world,  to  dieythe  Queen;  to 
live  in  mutual  love,  to  avoid  coyetousness,  and  to  be 
charitiable  to  the  poor.'  He  next  repeated,  the  Apos- 
tle's Creed,  and  professed  his  belief  of  it,  and  of  all 
^hings  contained  in  the  Old  apd  New  Testament : 
after  which  he  declared  his  gre^t  and  ^uiifeigijied  ^re-* 
pentance  for  having,  contrary  t^  his  faith,  subs^bed 
the  Popish  doctrines ;  lamented  it  with  many  tears ; 
and  declared  that  Hhe  hand,  which  had  so  offended^ 
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lAiould  be  burnt  beforeitbe  test  of  Ms  bddj/  Vm$Sfy^ 
he  iietiounoed  the  Pope  as  Aiiti-cfarist»  in  the  mosfe 
express  terms ;  and  professed  his  bdief  concerning' Ae 
Eucharist  to  be  the  same  WiHi  that, which  he  hadas- 
serted  in  his  book  against  Gardiner. 

This  was  a  mortifyi^  ^sappdintment  to  the  Fai- 
pists ;  who  made  loud  damors,  and  dharged  him  with 
hjpoerfey  and  falsehood.  But  he  meekty  repfied, 
^  That  he  was  a  plain  man,  and  had  never  acted 
the  hypocrite,  except  when  he  was  seduced  by  them 
to  a  recantation ' — ^He  would  have  proceeded,  had  rict 
Cole  cried  out  from  the  pulpit,  **  Sti^  the  heretie's 
mouth,  and  take  him  away."  Upon  which  they  pidled 
him  down  with  violence,  and  hurried  him  to  thepboe 
of  execution,  where  Latimer  and  Ri^ey  had  suffered 
the  year  before.  He  approached  it  'with  a  dieerfiil 
countenance;  and,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  soli- 
citations^ of  many  of  the  Papists,  continued  still  k> 
declare  his  utter  abhorrence  of  their  arrors^  and  his 
hearty  repentance  for  having  recanted. 

After  this,  having  knelt  down  and  prayed,  he  im- 
dressed  himseU;  took  leave  of  his  friends,  and  was 
bound  to  the  stake.  As  soon  as  the  fire  was  kindted, 
he  stretched  forth  his  right  arm,  and  held  it,  stead- 
fastly £md  without  shrinking,  in  the  flame  (only  once 
wii»ng  his  face  with  it)  till  it  Was  quite  consunied; 
not  expressing  any  great  sensation  of  pain,  but  fre- 
quently crying  out,  "  This  unworthy  hand  f  this  un- 
worthy hand ! "  At  last,  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
he  expired,  with  Stephen^s  dying  words  upon  his  lips, 
^'  Lord  jesus^  receive  my  spirit  f  " 

"  And  thiis  (exclaims  Strype)  we  have  brought 
this  excellent  prelate  to  his  end,  aft«r  two  years  and 
ft  half  haitd  imprisonment.    His  body  was  not  car^ 
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tied  to' the  grave  in  state,  nor  biiried  (as  manj  of  hid 
predecessors  were)  in  his  own  catfaedfal  cbufch,  nor 
inclos^  inr^  a' monumefit  oflnarUb  or'tauch-&ftoAe. 
Nor  had  he  any  mscripfcion  to  set  forth  his  praiKes  to 
jM)sterity ;  no  shrine  to  be  visited  by  devout  pilgrims, 
as  his  predecessors  St.  Dunstan  and  St  Thomas  hikt 
Sh^  we  ther^co^  say,  as  the  poet  doth : 

-  Marmoreo  Licinus  tumtdojacetf  at  Cato  parvop 
Pompeius  nuUo,  .  Quis  jmtet  esse  Djeos  f  * 

>Jo;  we  are  better  Christians,  1  trust,  than  so,  who 
Hre  taught  that  the  rewards  of  Gkid's  elect  are,  not 
temporal,  but  eternal.  "And  Cranmer's  martyrdom  is 
his  monument,  and  his  name  will  outlast  an  epitaph 
orashrine.'* 

That  the  Archbishop  indeed  was;  m  most  respects, 
both  a  good  and  a  great  man,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  zeal  and  the  success,  with  which  lie  laboured  to 
emancipate  his  country  from  the  Romish  yoke.  In 
his  persecutions  however,  and  in  the  trying  conflict 
which  preceded  his  recantation,  he  sinks  far  below  his 
gentiie  and  inflexible  fellbw-suflferer^,  Ridley  and 
Latimer. 

His  abilities  were  rather  solid,  than  brilliant ;  and 
his  writings  are  distinguished  more  by  their  good 
sense,  than  by  their  polish  or  their  eloquence.  His 
literary  labours  he  had  chiefly  directed  to  those 
branches  of  knowledge,  which  were  more  immedi- 
ately connected  with  his  own  profession.  '  He  had 
applied  himself,  in  Cambridge,  to  the  acquii^ition  of 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages;  which,  though 

*  Licinus*  tomb  is  marble,  Cato*s  sod ; 
Fompey  has  none-^and  is  th^re,  then,  a  God  ?     F.W« 
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hlgd^  erf  ^iSerii^wes.  ,He  Ml  .iikewi^ft  sg^sicm" 
patdy  studied  c^jEM>^«|?lW5  that  jh?  ;Wa^  es(^si^  tjje 
best  canonist  in  England ;  and  his  readimg  in  ^lesokgy 
was  so  extensiw,vtiiat  .tb^re  wj^^  yery,  few  points, 
upon  which  he  could  not  conectly  give  the  opiikkw 
of  the  several  ages  of  the  church  from  the  times  of 
the  Apostles.  **  If  I  had  not  seen  with  my  own 
eyes,*'  says  Peter  Martyr,  **  I  could  not  easily  have 
bdieved,  with  what  .infinite  pains,  and  labour  he  had 
digested  his  great  reading  into  particular  chapters^ 
under  the  heads  of  councils,  canons,  decrees,  ^c.** — 
His  -  libri9iy>  filled  with  a  very  noble  collection  of 
books,  was  open  to  all  men  of  letters.  He  ro^e 
commonly  at  five  o'clock,  mid  was  a  strict  econo- 
mist  of  his  time.  He  accustomed  himself  much  to 
1:1^,  and  w4te  in  a  standing  posture,  considering 
9onst^  sitting  as  very  pernidous  to  a^tudious  man.^ 

In  ids  preaching,  he  was  plain,  practical^  and  impres* 
^ive.  To  mep.  of  leaj^ning,  as  ,well  fellow-countrymen  as 
foreigners,  he  was  a  genexqus  pataron  and  friend ;  and 
he  maintained  an  intimate  and  frequent  correspond- 
^ce  with  mo^t  of  the  distinguished  scholars  in  £u- 
rppe«  .  His  temper  was  mild  ^d  checirfrd ;  his  man- 
ners, both  at  home  and  in  p\xbUc,  pleasing  and  $uni- 
^blej  1^9^  his  serv^pts  apd  dependents  .he  was  particu- 
liprly  Jdnd»^.and  extremely  liberal,  to  the  needy.  Bi- 
^hop  Burnet  informs  us,  that  be  *  laid  out  all  his 
wealth  on  the  poor,  and  in .  pious  uses.  He  had 
hospitals  and  surgeops  injhis^^]|;]LOuse  for  the  King's 
seamen :  he  gave  pensions  to  many  of  those,  that  had 

*  Gilpin's  Life  of  Craomen 
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fled  out  6f  Gennany  into  England ;  and  kept  up  that 
which  is  hospitality  indeed,  at  his  table,  where  great 
numbers  of  the  honest  and  poor  neighbours  were  al- 
ways invited,  instead  of  the  luxury  and  extravagance 
of  great  entertainments,  which  the  vanity  and  excess 
of  the  age  we  live  m  has  honoured  with  the  name  of 
hospitality.' 
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[1514—1557.] 


X  His  illustrious  scholar  was  bora  at  Cambridge, 
in  1514 ;  and  admitted  at  the  age  of  seventeen  of 
St.  John's  College,  where  he  speedily  distinguished 
himself  by  his  proficiency  in  the  learned  languages, 
particularly  Greek,  then  much  neglected  in  that  Uni- 
versity. After  taking  his  degrees  in  arts,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  Dr.  Butts  he  was  sent  abroad  at 
the  King^s  expense  to  travel  for  his  fiEother  improve- 
ment; and,  upon  his  return,  he  was  diosen  Greek 
lecturer  in  his  college.  To  this  office  no  salaiy 
was  annexed ;  but  in  the  year  1540,  Henry  VIII. 
founded  a  Greek  professorship  at  Cambridge,  of  which 
Cheke  was  appointed  the  first  Professor,  when  only 
twenty-six  years  of  age.  He  had,  also,  the  honour 
of  being  elected  University-Orator. 

In  1544  he  was  appointed,  jointly  with  Sir  Antony 
Cook,  preceptor  to  Prince  Edward ;  and  he  appears, 
also,  to  have  given  instruction  to  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth. At  the  same  time,  he  was  appointed  to  a 
canonry  of  the  newly-founded  college  of  Christ-Church, 
Oxford,  which  he  subsequently  exchanged  for  a  pen- 
sion. Edward  VI.  likewise,  upon  his  accession,  settled 
on  him  an  annuity  of  a  hundred  marks,  together  with 
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a  ■grsat\o£  sexeral-  lands,  and.  manors;', and  caused 
him  to  be  elected  Provost  of  King^s  College,  Camr 
bridge.  His  interest  at'  comrt,  indeed,  sustained  some 
temporary  shocks,  especially  £n)m  his  connexion  with 
the,  unfortunate  Duke  : of  Somerset:  but  he  still<reff 
tained  his  office  of  tutor,  to  the  young  SoVereign,  who 
was  gt!eatly  indebted  to  him  for  the  knowledge  and 
virtue,  by  which  his  transient  reign  was  so  iUustrir 
ously  distinguished..  In  1550, he  was  appointed  chief 
gentleman  of  the  Eing^s  privy-chamber ;  and  the  year 
following,  his' Majesty  conferred  upon  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  with  an  additional  grant  of  coasider? 
able  value.  He  was,  subsequently,  made  Chamber-' 
lain  of  the  Exchequer  for  life ;  in  1553,  Clerk  of  the 
Council ;  and  afta*  a  short  interval,  one  of  the  Secrer 
tanes  of  State,,  and  a  Privy-Coundllor.  , 

Upon  the  death  of  Edward  VI.,  with  a  view  of 
sustaining  the  threatened  interests  of  .the  Reformed 
Faith,  ,Cheke  entered .  into  the  craminal  project  of 
traiirfeiTing  the  crown  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  to  whose 
council  he  acted  as  Secretary.  That  rash  sdieme 
being  ^ipeedily  quashed,  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  stripped  of  the  chief  part  of  his  substance 
and  not  long  afterward  set  at  liberty.  Having  pro«^ 
cured  leave  to  travel,  he  visited  Basle  and  Padua, 
whare  he  directed  some  of  his  countrymen  in  their 
studies.  He  then  settled  at  Strasburg,  where  many 
learned  En^ishmen  had  associated  to  maintain  the 
Protestant  .worship.  There  by  the  insidious  invi- 
tation of  his  former  fiiends,  JLord  Paget  and  Sir  John 
Mason,  who  had  reverted  to  their  okl  ia*eed,  and  his 
own  unfortunate  confidence  in  astrology  (to  the  fol- 
lies of  whidi  he  was,  unhappily,  much  addicted)  he 
vi^  decoyed  in  1556  to  Brussds,  where  his  wife  then 
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tendei ;  sad,  on  ids  way  bebraen  tliat  ciff  and' An& 
werp,  iebed  by  oider  of  PhilqtLlI.^iaid  fecenveyed  to 
theTowes*    Ultiaurtdy  ireduted  to  liie  temfy^ 
tdmam,  ^^Bum  roi!  bunt,^  faei^wsi  BBbc|ttaiirf  igaoist 

gshK0  of'd'piiU&rmimiitAtioB;  to  fiisk  nsMde  life  uiesak 
$iAiaiaA(m'\sehrfgi  Omdinal  Pdk,  and  l^imbfy^c4» 
qnftstl^  to  lie  ve-adndttKitiato  the^bcmmri^ftlmi  G» 
thcKc  Churdi. :  Bi*  the  tiiun^h  oret  8ucb:a  man  tma 
tw  flatteiin^  to  be  esgoyed  isr  ia^  airtii»r. :  Ifeiwas^ 
tb^D^re,  l^om^dteiiritD  9qieit^)i&'  imnifiatmg  Bct  of 
Ms^inftrndty  beftr^  Ao  Q«eeA  and'^h^ntboteoMiti 
Hig  pvopeky  Was  bow  m^Movedt;  liut  Ms  recmtaikm 
Was  ibfiblwed  by  ludi  bittei«feg»^^  Mmorse,  that^  hft 
^^iv^it  bt»  d  Bho^4iftiie^  dfying^^in  1S67,^^  th^ 
early  age  of  foii^-tla^;  H^teftbeteildbim41»MsdM. 
^^  Tfte  p»riody  mwhicb  Cheke  flouris^e^  is  lu^hly 
iHf^res^g  to  tettei^  He^  in  omjunction  Witil  bis 
firiend  and  contemfx^nery  Staith;  was^ih^-gse^  iostoo- 
meiit  c^  th0>  ^u«0ii  ei  dittsical  leandn^^  Andent 
Et^fttor^  h&d  ^already  b^gim  to  •dawn^;  bntiit^xhad 
iSbt  yet  advan^^  idto  the  cleav^aad  $teai^  ligbtrtof 
4sk^i  The  %l^9i€s  ^f  these  moi^ coittribnted  gr^iat^to 
idd&lmLf^  k's  pibgress,  and  weve  eflSsotual '4n  dedd^ 
ft^  tlie  Uisb^'(3ft<  th^  age."^^  Gh^l^  and  jghi^tb  Wte« 
^i^indtldtO  the  ptirsidt<rf'GFeciaA  Ifitetalutie  l^e^tihre 
f^iallidti  Knd«x«mfAe  of  Dp.  Jbfatl^&ediAani  of  S*. 
Min^  Cdfege  ^subsequently ,  Dean  of^^studnster) 
wh^  dftet  having  fi)lldw6d  his-  studios  ^at'  tho^uiii\1d^- 
ilt$^<>^P^  ^h^re  ^  he  aeco^plishod  ifniliself  inc  the 
M^o  I#anl^}angu9g«s,  was  de^d^  Lady^  Mlai^g«MMs 
Ftt>fe8«bi?  of  ^Divitfty  ^bdUti  the  ^jpetarlSM.  li^Hiey 
)lAandbfi€^4h6^idte^  disputations^  <lf  th^  adioii9sy  A^ftUi 
tb^nfl^tapli^^cat^subtiltios  of  tho«scbobbn«ii,.f€n*^Al^ 
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mote  deKghtM  enjoyment  of  the  (Grecian  and  Ho* 
nlan  cisissics.  Ohe  of  the  great  ekjects  of  fhdr  ^te^ 
vary  hbovtrs  was^  to  introduce  a  more  rafikmii  me^ 
tliotf  df '  pixmoidncmg  Greek ;  or  raHiei^  fo^  hstdt^ 
wh^t  tfiey  conceived  <6  be  thcf  drig&ial  jHtonuiAiatioft 
of  t^at  language.  It  Aiky  hot  be  uhacceptaUe  ^t6 
the  plAologicBi  diuefefii  to  be  informed  what  tfie 
med^tatied!  dUxiafe  Was,  as  'stated  in  the  Ii£^  dP  Qi^^^ 
by  fetrype;'    \'^  ^       --...,. 

At  Ms  periotl,  the  Greeft  l^^ooge  HMtmlf  hegm 
tb'bestuAedWeri  it  odr  Vthet^tsi;  and  if^  pfoi 
himdatioh  had  beefi  rifiated  by  the  corrupt  channels, 
through  WM^  it  hkd  been  transmitted^  In  j^aoftlinh- 
Ikt,  the  recsited'  method  of  soiihdihg  the  diphthongs, 
mid  dso  some  of  the  conson&Mi^,  was  i^uch  that  it  was 
smHstnhes  impossible  to  distinguish  diifeiient  words 
by  differehdS  of  sdfitid/  Thus  oci  was  pronOiMced  as 
i,  01  and  K  as  I,  and  fit  'ahd  u  were  both  sounded 
as  'i«T«  or  j\  'Some  of  th^  cOiisonants  w'eite  (BSkt* 
eritly  pronounced,'  accordingly  as  they  w'ere  different 
.situated  in  a  wordr  Thus  w  after  v  Was  souhdfcd 
fts  a  soft'p,  and  V  a«ei"  p  was  Jltbtimiticea  as  &iflt. 
T^e  tettef  X  w^  pVotiduifced  ks  '6u^  e^,  knd"^  AS 
bur  «?  consotlaiit.  With  a  very  little  r^ekidi  4^ 
the  subject,  it  was  tiAt  difficiilt'to'fcondiide,  that  sin* 
a  hiethod  of  proiiundatidn  was  totaBjr  destrtidtiV*  ^ 
ali'that  euiftioiiy,  whi6^  krisefe  froi^  Vferfety  6f  *soUii#f 
aiift  fhalk  such,  tHerefbre,  tduVd  hot  fi^ve  T)eeh  the  Jflfd* 
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fiundationoflheGfeelcs.   "  '"    ' 

;  These  iciHiples  fbnhdd  the  subjects  of  ^fre^tftftt 
ebhveftsatibfas  bietiVe^  Cheke  aM'  Srhidi^  %ho^  triS 
al^  pubifc'-reade^  of  Greek  in  his  town  college,  and 
th^y  d^tehnifted  upon  dn  innovation.    -They  liie^aft^W 
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hare  been  led  to  the  improvement  in  question  hj 
feeling,  while  lecturing  in  their  respective  colleges, 
the  necessity  of  varying  the  sound  as  the.  vowels 
varied,  in  order  to  render  the  language  intel^gible^ 
as  well  as  harmonious  to  the  ear.  .  At.  the  commence- 
ment of  their  doubts,  they  had  not  seen  the  book  of 
Ei^mus  on  the  subject ;  but  having  procured  it,  tOr 
gether  with  Terentianus  De  Literis  et  Syllabic,  they 
b^gan  their  work  of  reformation :  at  the  same  time 
consulting  those  Grecian  writers,  particularly  Afisto- 
phanes,  from  whom  they  were  likely  to  derive  aid* 
At  length  they  arrived  at  the  ccmdusion,  that  each 
vowel  ought  to  possess  it's  appropriate  and  distinct 
sound ;  and  that  every  diphthong,  as  composed  of  twq 
vowels,  should  have  the  sound  of  two*. . 

But  they  were  obliged  to  proceed  with  cau« 
tion.  They  felt,  that  having  reason  on  their  side 
was  not  enough  to  insure  support.  In  the  ficst  in- 
stance, they  communicated  the  proposed  change  only 
to  a  few.  of  their  most  intimate  friends,  and  obtaining 
their  approbation,  resolved  onmaking  it  public;  stilly 
however,  with  circumspection  and  prudence*  It  was 
agreed,  that  Smith  should  begin.  At  this  time,  he 
read  Aristotle  De  Republicd  to  his  hearers ;  and  the 
acti^ce,  by  which  he  contrived  to  smuggle  in  a  few 
contraband  words,  is  calculated  to  excite  a  smUe  in  a 
modem  reader,  while  it  exhibits  a  sitrong  proof  of  the 
Ignorance  and  prejudice  of  the  age.  To  hide  the 
novelty  of  his  pronunciation,  he  oceasipnally.  let  faU  a 
wordf  as  if  by  inadvertence,  pronounced  in  the  new 
mode.  At  first,  this  excited  no  attention  fixun  his 
auditors;  but  as  the  number  of  these  new-fangled 
vocables  gradually  increased^    their   curiosity  was 
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Hwakened,  and  a^^enti^  was  sometimes  scr  alert,  as 
to  induce  him  to  correct  himself,  as  if  he  had  made  a 
inistake.  Frequetitlj,  too,  what  appeared  to  them 
the  odditj  of  the  sounds  eiccited  laughter.  His  au* 
dience  soon  began  to  suspect,  that  th^e  frequent  mis^ 
takes  oould  not  be  the  effSsct  of  accidefit;  and  oh 
some  d  his  friends  communicating  their  su^dons  i(} 
Vbe  lecturer,  he  firankly  asK^noH^ledged  that  he  had 
Ideally  a  considerable  diange  in  contem{^ion,  th<High 
it  was  not  yet  sufficiently  matured  for  the  i^lic^ 
They  wete  eager  for  an  expiicit  Communication,  wiucfar 
he  promised :  osly  requesting  them  to  cuspend  their 
fined  dj^isioii»  tall  their  ears  had  become  accustomed 
in  lome  degree  to  the  new  sounds.  He  now  pto* 
ceeded  to  lecture  in  his  own  college  upo^i  Homer'a 
*  Odyss^,'  usmg  the  new  pronundation  widiout  re- 
stsrmnt.  Cheke  did  the  same  in  his  coUegie ;  md^  ia 
a  ^lort  tune,  the  pr^^peeed  impa*ovement  appeavied  «• 
reasonable  to  the  niore  teamed  and  Judicious  part  of 
the  liiuTemty,  that  it  was  eagerly  adopted;  and  the 
study  of  the  Greek  became  daily  an  cbjiect  of  greis^l' 
attention,  and  of  more  ardent  pursuit. 

The  Cathc^cs,  however,  who  at  that  period  hated 
the  Tery  name  of  innovation,  w^re  greatly  distarl)ed 
about  thffi  new  way  of  pronouncing  6f eek,  and  op^ 
posed  it's  infaFoduc^oA  wi^  obstiiiate  p^erteness. 
Unable  to  previedl,  they  complained  td  Gardmer, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Qmneellor  of  ttie  Uni^ 
Versi^,  who  immediately  issued  an  edict,  dated 
May  14,  1542,  pr(^lating  aU  persons  firMi  udng 
the  new  method,  under  the  following  penalties :  'if 
the  offender  were  a  regent,  he  waa  to  be  expdkd 
the  senate ;  if  he  stood  for  a  degree,  he  was  not  to 
be  admitted  to' it!  if  a  scholar,  he  was  to  lose  bis 
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scholarship;  and  the  younger  students  were  to  be 
privately  chastis^/ 

This  controversy,  to  which  some  allusion  has  been 
already  made  in  the  life  of  Gardiner,  was  conducted 
between  that  prdate  and  Cheke  in  seven  Latin  epis- 
tles ;  of  which  the  originails  were  left  in  the  hands  of 
Ccelius  Secundum  Cuiio,  a  learned  man  of  Basle,  by 
Cheke  himself  on  his  jomney  to  Italy,  in  the  heg^nwog 
of  Queen  Mary's  reign ;  and  by  him  they  were  pub- 
lished  in  1555,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  author, 
under  the  following  title:  Johannis  Cheki  Angli 
tfe  Pronuntiatiom  Graca  potmipHtm  Lingua  Dis- 
putatianes  cum  Stephana  Wintoniensi  EpUcopo  sep-- 
temj  contrariis  Epistolis  comprehensiB^  magnd  qud^ 
dam  et  elegantid  et  eruditione  referta.* 

To  prevent  incorrectness  in  the  Latin  language 
arising  from  a  violation  of  quantity,  he  proposed,  that 
Ihe  Greek  ao  should  be  substituted  for  the  long  vowd 
o,  as  in  wcZrem^  liberiis ;  that  the  long  i  should  be 
written  with  two  points  over  it,  as  in  dwinitus  ;  and 
that  the  long  e,  and  particularly  the  dijditiioi^  4B 
(which  had  been,  commonly,  written  as  the  ordinary  e) 
should  have  a  comma  after  it  as  in  lector* 

In  the  changes,  which  he  was  desirous  of  intro- 
ducing into  the  English  orthography,  he  was  less  suc- 
cessfid,  and  perhaps  less  rational  Here  his  leading 
idea  was .  (to  the  utter  confiision,  in  many  instances, 
of  the  etymcdogist)  to  reject  the  final  e,  and  other 
letters  not  sounded;  and  to  distinguish  by  double 
letters  the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  and  o,  when  sounded  long 
or  broad,  and  the  u  by  a  stroke  over  it;  e.g.  grn^ 
faut^  daar,  Uif^  weer^  low^  pramm  (presume),  &c 

*  This  is,  now»  a  scarce  book. 
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A  more  promising  attempt  to  improve  tile  English 
.language  was,  his  resolution  to  admit  no  terms  into 
Ms  diction,  which  had  not  an  English,  or  rather  a 
Saxon  original.  But  in  respect  of  this  scheme  it 
might  be  observed,  that  the  purity  of  our  language 
had,  even  in  his  time,  been  too  deeply  corrupted  by 
the  admixture  of  exotic  terms  and  phrases,  to  admit 
it's  being  carried  into  complete  effect.  Yet  from  his 
disapprobation  of  such  terms  and  phrases,  as  employed 
in  the  existing  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  he  re- 
solved on  the  Herculean  laboiu*  of  a  new  version : 
and  actually  proceeded  through  St.  Matthew's  gospel, 
and  the  beginning  of  that  of  St.  Luke.* 

The  points  of  view,  in  which  we  are  perhaps  most 
indebted  to  Sir  John  Cheke  for  the  improvement  of 
our  language,  are  the  following:  He  recommended 
and  practiced  a  more  minute  attention  to  the  mean- 
ing of  words  and  phrases,  and  adopted  a  more  skiUul 
arrangement  of  them  in  composition.  Bef(n*e  him, 
the  clauses  were  usually  long,  and  frequently  in- 
volved: He  introduced  short  sentences;  and  has 
thus  the  merit  of  having  generated  precision  of  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  added  greatly  to  it's  persjHcuity 
and  it's  force. 

In  the  arrangement  and  flow  of  words,  there  is 
often  a  considerable  similarity  between  the  English 
language  and  the  Greek.  Cheke  was  accustomed  to 
read  off  his  Greek  lectures  from  the  original  into 
EngUsh ;  and,  hence,  he  was  probably  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  improvements  in  question.f 

*  These  are  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  Bene't  C6llege, 
Cambridge. 

.    t  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark^  that  the  scholars  of  this  age 
were  particularry  attentive  to  the  writing  of  a  fine  hand.    Thus 
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His  only  English  work  extant,  with  the  eiuSefk 
tion  of  tsom^  Letters  published  by  S^*ype,  m^  a 
fe^  others  in  HasrringtonV  NugiB  Antiqute^  is  Ms 
tract  entitled,  *The  Hurt  of  Sedition,  how  grier-^ 
Olid  ft  is  to  a  Commonwealth;*  written  in  16499  oii 
oeeasion  of  the  formidable  insurrection  whidi  brdke 
out  during  that  year,  particularly  in  'Devonsliire  and 
Norfolk :  the  western  rebels  insisting  m  the  restora^' 
tion  <€  Popery,  and  the  others  under  Ket  demanding 
a  reform  in  the  government.  To  eadi  of  tfaesil 
ijladses  of  nmlcontents  Sir  Jdm  respectively  addressed 
hiniself  ^  to  the  first,  as  fi^ws : 

^  Ye  rise  foi"  religion.  What  teligion  taaght  y^Ott 
that?  If  ye  were  oltered  persecution  for  rdigibn, 
ye  ought  to  flee.  So  Christ  teacheth  you ;  and  yet 
ye  intend  to  fight.  If  ye  would  stand  in  the  faiith^ 
ye  ought  to  sufi^  like  martyrs ;  and  ye  woold  alaf 
fike  tyrants.  Thus,  for  iteligion,  ye  ke^  no  rel%ioiit 
and  neither  vnll  follow  the  ooundl  of  Chmt,  tiM  tiia 
constancy  of  martyrs.  Why  rke  ye  for  rd^cm? 
Have  ye  any  thing^^ontnffy  to  God^  book  ?  Yea; 
have  ye  not  all  things  agreeable  to  God^  word?  But 
*the  new  is  iKfferent  from  the  old;  and  therefore  yft 
wiU  have  the  old.'  If  ye  measure  the  old  by  tratlH 
ye  have  the  oldest.  If  ye  measure  the  old  by  fancy, 
then  it  is  hard,  because  men's  &ncies  change,  to  git^ 
that  is  old.  Ye  wiH  have  the  old  stile :  will  ye  \i^rk 
any  older  than  that  as  Cteist  left,  and  his  Apo^tkfs 
taught,  and  the  first  churdi  cfirf  mSe?  Ye  wfll  lave 
that  the  canons  do  estaMish :  why  tb^  i6  a  gt^eat 
deal  younger  than  that  ye  have,  of  later  time,  and 

Sir  John  Cheke,  Roger  Ascham,  and  others,  were  not  on^  th^ 
first  scholars,  but  also  the  finest  medbanical  pernnen,  Uf  ihe^ 
thne. 
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Mwlior  inv6lited ;  yet  that  is  it,  that  ye  deBire,'  And 
do  je  prefor  the  bishpps  pf  Rome  hefore  Christ? 
mm'9  m^tntkm  afbre  God's  law  ?  the  newer  soart 
of  worship  befco^  the  older  ?  Ye  seek  no  religion : 
jre  be  deceived;  je  seek  traditions.  They,  that  teach 
jfovif  blind  you ;  they,  that  so  instruct  you,  deceive 
jrou.  If  ye  seek  what  the  old  doctors  say,  yet  look 
what  Christ,  the  oldest  of  all,.saith.  For  besaith, 
JBffore  Abraham  wa^  made^  1 0m*  If  ye  seek  the 
truest  wayi  he  ib  the  v^ry  truth:  if  ye  seek  the 
tmdiert  way,  he  is  the  very  way:  if  ye  seek  ever* 
lasting  life,  he  is  the  very  life.  What  religion  would 
ye  have  other  how  than  his  religion  ?  You  would 
have  the  Bibles  in  again*  It  is  no  marvel;  your 
bUiSd  guides  should  lead  you  blind  still. 


*  But  why  should  ye  not  like  that  which  God's 
word  estiablidieth^  the  pmnitive  church  hath  autho- 
risedf  the  greatest  learned  waen  of  this  realm  have 
drawn  the  whole  consent  of,  the  parliament  hath 
ponfimed,;  the  king's  m^esty  hath  set  fmih  ?  Is  it 
«ot  truly  set  out?  Can  ye  devise  any  truer  than 
Christ's  Apostles  used  ?  Ye  think,  it  is  not  learnedly 
done.  Dare  ye,  commons,  take  upon  you  more  learnf- 
ingf  than  the  chosen  bishops  a«d  derks  of  this  realm 
ibave  ?        ^        *        *        *        *        * 

*  *  Learn,  learn  to  kilow  this  one  point  of  religion, 
ihat  God  will  be  worshij^d  as  be  hath  prescribed, 
Mid  not  as  we  have  devised.  And  that  his  will  is 
wholly  in  the  Scriptures,  which  be  full  of  God's  spirit, 
and  profitable  to  teach  the  truth,'  &c. 

The  political  insurgents  he  addresses  thus : 

*  Ye  pretend  to  a  commonwealth.  How  ^mend 
ye  it  by  kiUtng  of  gentlemen,  by  spoiling'  of  gentle- 
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men,  by  imprisoning  of  gentlemen  ?  A  mairellouflf^ 
tanned  *  commonwealth !  Why  should  ye  hate  them 
for  their  riches,  or  for  their  rule  ?  Rule  they  never 
took  so  much  in  hand,  as  ye  do  now.  They  never 
resisted  the  king,  never  withstood  his  council,  be 
faithM  at  this  day  when  ye  be  faithless,  not  only  to 
the  king  whose  subjects  ye  be,  but  also  to  your  lords 
whose  tenants  ye  be.  Is  this  your  true  duty — in 
some  of  homage,  in  most  of  fealty,  in  all  of  allegi- 
ance— ^to  leave  your  duties,  go  back  from  your  pro- 
mises, fall  from  yoiu*  faith,  and  contrary  to  law  and 
truth  to  make  unlawful  assemblies,  ungodly  compa* 
iiies,  wicked  and  detestable  camps  r  to  disobey  your 
betters,  and  to  obey  your  tanners,  to  change  your 
obedience  from  a  king  to  a  Ket.  to  submit  yourselves 
to  traitors,  and  break  your  faith  to  your  true  king 
and  lords  ?*****♦ 

*  If  riches  offend  you,  because  ye  would  have  thU 
like,  then  think  that  to  be  no  commonwealth,  but 
envy  to  the  commonwealth.  Envy  it  is  to  impair 
another  man's  estate,  without  benefit  to  your  own  i 
and  to  have  no  gentlemen  because  ye  be  none  your* 
selves,  is  to  bring  down  an  estate,  and  to  mend  none. 
Would  ye  have  all  alike  rich?  That  is  the  over* 
throw  of  all  laboiu*,  and  utter  decay  of  work  in  this 
realm.  For  who  will  labour  more,  if  when  he  hath 
gotten  mcNre,  the  idle  shall  by  lust  without  right  take 
what  him  list  from  him,  under  pretence  of  equality 
with  him  ?  This  is  the  bringing  in  of  idleness,  which 
destroyeth  the  commonwealth ;  and  not  the  amend- 
ment of  labour,  which  maintaineth  the  commons- 
wealth.     If  there  should  be  such  equality,  then  ye 

*  Kei,  tbeir  ringleader,  was  a  tanner*  ^ 
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take  all  hope  awaj  from  yours,  to  came  to  any  better 
estate  than  you  now  leave  them.  And  as  many 
mean  men's  children  come  honestly  up,  and  are  great 
succour  to  all  their  stock,  so  should  none  hereafter 
be  holpen  by  you.  But  because  ye  seek  equdity» 
whereby  all  cannot  be  rich,  ye  would  that  belike, 
whereby  every  man  should  be  poor:  and  think,  beside, 
that  riches  and  inheritance  be  God's  providence,  and 
given  to  whom  of  his  wisdom  he  thinketh  good.' 

This  book  was  printed,  and  dispersed  among  the 
rebels. 

As  a  proof  of  the  industry,  as  well  as  of  the  learn* 
ing,  of  this  very  distinguished  scholar,  it  deserves  to 
be  mentioned,  that  he  translated  from  the  Greek  into 
the  Latin :  1.  Five  books  of  Josephus'  Antiquities ; 
%  The  Ascetic  of  Maximus  the  Monk ;  S.  Plutarch 
on  Superstition ',  4.  Three  of  the  PhiUppics  of  De- 
mosthenes;^ 5.  His  three  Olynthiacs^  6.  His  Ora- 
tion  against  Leptines ;  ?•  The  antagonist  Orations  of 
Demosthenes  and  ^schines ;  and,  6.  Aristotle  Dc 
Ammd.  9*  He,  also,  translated  Sophocles  and  Eu« 
ripides,  Uterally ;.  and,  10.  made  corrections  on  Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides,  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  several 
other  authors.  He  wrote,  likewise,  De  Superstitione 
ad  Regem  Henricum^  in  order  to  excite  that  Sove- 
reign to  .a  more  jthorough  ref onuation  in  religion ;  \ 
two  Latin  epistles  on  the  Death  of  Bucer,  in  1554 ; 

*  A  saying  of  his,  relative  to  Demosthenes,  ought  not  to  be 
omitted.  **  None  (he  observes)  ever  was  xnore  fit  to  make  an 
Englishman  tell  his  tale  praise-woifhily  in  an  open  hearing,  either 
in  parliament  or  pulpit  or  otherwise,  than  this  only  orator 
was.'^ 

f  This  treatise  was  translated  by  Mr.  William  Elstob,  and  is 
linn«zed  to  Strype's  Life  of  Cheke* 
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and  an  twroic  Peem  in  tb^  same  language^-  fi|  tbe^ 
Death  of  Sir  Antony  Denny. 
^  The  presence  of  Cheke  appears  to  have  been  ne» 
oesswry  at  Cambridge^  in  cmler  to  keep  the  attention 
of  tbe  members  of  that  Umversity  fixed  on  polite 
letters :  for  he  was  no  sooner  called  away  to  oourt^ 
than  they  relapsed  ioto  diiqputations  on  the  do^v 
tiines  of  {^^edestuiation,  origmal  sin^  &c«  &c«  Aa  a 
farther  proof  of  his  influence  upon  the  literary  jffo- 
gression  of  his  age«  we  may  cite  the  cantemporyry 
testimony  pf  Roger  Ascham ;  who,  in  his  '  ScbooU 
master/  thus  q)eak&  of  him :  '^*  At  Cambridge  also, 
in  St.  John's  College,  in  my  time  I  do  know  that  not 
so  much  the  good  statuteSf  but  two  g^itlemen  ef 
worthy  memory,  Sir  John  Ch^e  and  Dr.  Bi^dinaa, 
l^  their  ojaly  example  of  excellence  in  leamii^,.  of 
godliness  in  Uving,  of  ditigence  in  studying,  eS  coiQisel^ 
in  exhorting,  by  good  otder  in  alt  things^  did  breed 
up  so  many  learned  m^3  in  that  one  college  of  St 
Ji)hn'g  at  one  time,  as  I  beUere  the  whole  mAw^tiif 
of  Louv^  in  many  year^^  waa  never  aUe  to  afford.'" 


EXTRACTS 

From  Gardiner's  first  Letter  to  Cheke,  upon  hU 
projec^g  an  improvement  of  the  promindatiotv 
of  Greek. 

^  Quod  pro  sua  jure  Canedktrius  agtretj  ut  Im^ 
civientem  in  re  liter&tid  inconsultam  temeritatem 
ipsius  magistrates  auctoritate  retundat  et  compri* 
mat^  id  ego  per  amicitiam  tentandum  putavi^  ut 
quod  d  rudibus  ac  barbaric  imperium  esigeret%  hoc 
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i.miti  ingp^  et  humuimrihw  Uteris  fnamiufaeto 
mpUr^m  per  gra,tiain.  Agam  itaque  tecum  hit 
literh$  non  $a  Canc^ll^rius  cum  echolare^  sed  hama 
i»  Uteris  rumnikH  wrsatus  cum  homine  Uterarum 
pl^studiosi>.y  et  ut  minimum  dicam,  optima  certh 
sfiti  adalescente^  si  modd  fervor  atatis  luxuriem 
mn  0ddiderit ; .  tumam  iUam  dicoj  qtMm  multi  in  tc 
improbantf  et  mmium  audacem.  MoUris  enim^  ut 
audio^  omnium  Jerk  non  dico  cum  irrisione  sed  cum 
inMgn^tione  etiam^  novam  cum  in  Gracd  turn  in 
iMind  Ungud  Uterarum  sonum  inducere^  at  apud 
jtiventutem  confirmare:  quique  tradenda  lingua 
munus  regid  munificent  id  es  assecutuSf  idem  ipsius 
lingua  usum  novo  spno  extinguish  Jtqui  kujus  tui 
C0Mit4is  gloriem  (si  quam  expect  as )praripuit  Eras* 
^us  edito  tibeUo  de  pronuntiatione,  et  ante  eum  alii^ 
qui  multis  argumentis  ostendere  conati  sunt  alium 
fuisse  veteribus  Uterarum  sonum,  quitm  qui  kodio 
oktineat  vel  apud  Gr4Ecos  vel  apud  Latinos*  Qud 
iiii  re  et  tibi,  et  illis,  litem  remit  to.  Sed  ut  sonum  in 
multis  Uteris  usu  jam  receptum  d  vetustioris  s^culi 
promtntiatidne  ov^ind  alienum  esse,  acbis  per  omnia 
(ut  aiunt)  distare,  illis  et  testibus  et  auctoribus  do* 
cere  queas ;  ilium  tamen  verum,  si  ita  *ois,  et  gcr 
nuinum  ac  cum  ipsis  Uteris  nativum  sonum  quo  pacto 
liobis  queas  referrcy  ut  eundem  omnes  et  sequofHur 
et  retineamuSi  omninb  non  video.  Sank  quidem  in  v^ 
inn,  in  ipsis  denique  diphthongis  alium  fuisse  sonum 
primorum  Uterarum  parentum,  alium  hedih  nostrum^ 
ipsa  ratio  indicate  et  summorum  viforum  auctoritas 
clarissimi  confirmat.  Sed  neque  in  ed  re  aliqua  in^ 
gemi  laus  esse  poterit,  ut  in  perpetufi  rerum  ferh 
omnium  mutatione  sonos  etiam  probes  non  eosdepf 
fnaner^m 
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^ "  Ergo  J*  inguies,  "  restituatur  quod  *cefum  estJ* 
Mic  te  rogo  per  literasi^  Cheke^  cujtis  tnunere  decu^ 
rue  hoc  tibi  arrogas^  ut  sedeas  nobis  praetor  et  ar» 
biter  honorarius,  qui  tanquam  e^  edicta  sanum  ra^ 
stituas  literarum  proprium  et  natvoum?  Sed  sit 
hominnm  consensu  prorogatajurisdictio.  Hlc  etiam^ 
atque  etiam  videndum  est  tibi,  ne  litem  facias  tuam^ 
Et  quandoquidem  tibi  nunc  tanquam  judici  loquor, 
sententuz  ilUus  admonebo  quam  tradunt  Juriscan^ 
tulti ;  videlicet,  ^  non  si  probo  rem  tuam  non  esse^ 
sequitur  continud  esse  meam,  quum  possit  neutrius 
esse  :*  ut  simili  modo^  quum  receptam  improbofoeris 
pronuntiationem,  nihilo  magis  statuis  et  confirmas 
tuam  ;  quum  possit  primus  et  genuinus  literarum 
sonus  longh  alius  et  diversus  ab  eofuisse,  quem  supe^ 
riores,  quos  nos  legimus,  et  quos  tu  habes  auctores, 
tradiderunt*  Ut  ubique  'oaleat  quod  Academici  do^^ 
cuerunt,  susceptum  qudcunque  de  re  opinionem  con* 
velkre  non  paulh  sit  fadlius,  quhm  statuere  verum. 
Concedo  itaque  tibi,  sed  dialectico  more,  ut  mihifas 
sit  repetere,  errorem  nostrum  in  pronuntiatione  esse 
manifestariumn  Hunc  tu  corrige,  si  pdtes  ;  interim 
tamen  illius  Horatiani  memor, 

'  In  vitium  culpae  fuga  ducit,  si  caret  arte.* 

*  Et  quis  unquam  sonorum  artem  Uteris  descripsii 
tarn  exacte  et  dilucidh,  ut  unam  et  eandem  imita* 
tionem,  quod  artis  et  naturae  est  proprium,  omnes 
assequantur.  Nam  ridiculum  est^  quhd  ad  oves  et 
boves  confugias  ac  pecora  campi,  ut  doceas  nos  qua 
pacto  ^y^%x^i  fioota,  et  xoxxug  ^  nobis  pronuntientur : 
prasertim  ciim  ovis,  verbi  causd,  quie  sud  voce  tuts 
auribus  ^\i,  aliis  omninb  non  blere  sed  balare  ^i« 
detur.    At  verb  ^rror,  si  quis  est,  non  nisi  vfir» 
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carrigilmrs  Nam  alioqui  error  non  tolliturj  sed 
mmtutur.  Et  si  in  tantd  rerum  caligine  omninb^ 
errandum  sitj  longitolerabilius  est  veterem  error  em 
cum  reliquis  omnibus  retinere,  quhm  te  uno  auctore^ 
fuyoo  errore  admisso,  omnibus  nos  deridendos  ob* 
jicerem 

^  Atqut  hactenits  tecum  ago,  quasi  in  Ungues 
pronuntiatiane  omnes  hodik  erraverimusj  et  in  vera 
restituendo  tu  nwoaveris  operam.  Sed  vide,  quuesOj  ne 
quern  tu  tractaveris  errorem^  non  omninh  sit  errors 
sed  ipsum  verum.  Neque  enim  quod  ab  antiquitate 
alienum  et  omninh  dissentaneum  est,  continuhfalsum 
est  aut  miniis  verum  ;  prasertim  in  lingud,  in  qud 
verum  ab  usu  petitur^  non  ab  origine  aut  ratione. 
Recti  locutus  est  Ennius  saculo  suo :  €L  quo  tamen 
fios  in  verbis  rectissimi  dissidemus*  Quin  et  in  struc^^ 
tura  quoque  et  casuum  varietate^  quod  apud  veteres 
obtinuitj  nos  citra  ertorem  rejicimus  ac  reproba^ 
mus*  Itaque  aliter  illi  locuti  sunt,  aliter  nos.  Sed 
uterque  veri:  ut  restituere  antiquitatem  lingua^ 
non  sit  verum  repetere,  quod  desiit  esse^  sed  quod 
esse  jam  ccepit  abrogare.  Verum  enimverh  in  lingui 
illud  est^  non  quod  prima  inventio  rudius  edua^it,  sed 
quod  doctorum  usus  perpolivit  et  tenet.  Quod  si  in 
verbis  obtinetj  quorum  pracipua  sit  ratio,  quanta 
magis  in  sono^  qui  in  verbis  sedem  et  stabilimentum 
habet  ?  Quod  te  oro^  Cheke,  ne  auctor  esse  velis 
Juventuti,  ut  lingua  Latina  Gracuve  alium  sonum 
affingat  sud  connect  urd  quam  h  majoribusrecepit^aut 
quam  docti  kodie  retinent. 

*  ^*  Atj*^  inquieSy 

— -'  Quern  sequar,  aut  quos;* 

Quum  neQ  Qermanus  cum  Gallo,  nee  cum  alterutro 
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earum  If  alas  ammno  amsentiatf^  Hie  appelh  apii* 
tatem  tuam,  ut  quum  omnibus  per  omnia  comontirt 
nequeas^  ne  ab  omnibus  per  omnia  *oelis  dissentire. 
JVe  confugiasy  oro,  ad  Mud  quod  Graci  vocant  t» 
uxfi^Kf  ut  aut  omnia  probes  aut  rgidas  omnia. 
Quisquis  solutd  anchord  in  alterutrum  littus  ilUdif^ 
mirum  ni  naufragiumfaciaU  Ne  sis  in  excutiendis 
sonis  nimiitm  Stoicus.  Atque  iUud  menunerisy  ut 
verborumy  sic  sonorum  arbitrium  ab  usu  auctorita* 
temy  non  d  ratione  accipere. 

^  Jam  espectOf  ut  tu  mihi  objicias  prosimi  sacuii 
barbariemy  qiut  et  literas  et  sonos  {ut  tibi  quidem  vt«- 
detur)  fadissimi  contaminavity  qu<tmpurgare  pra^ 
stiterit  qudm  imitari.  Hoc  si  negavero^  et  staium 
reddidero  conjecturakmy  Erasmum  sat  sdo  proco^ 
cabis  et  doctorum  gregem.  At  verb  ii  non  conta^ 
minationem  in  literarum  sonis,  sed  mutaiionem  os^ 
tendunt :  quod  equidem  non  eo  inficias.  Sed  non 
omnis  mutatio  improbanda  est ;  et  literarum  sonus 
i  doetis  wrisimiliusy  qui  magnam  euphonic  ratuh 
mem  soknt  habere,  qudm  d  crasm  et  illiteratis 
cetpit  immutart.  Itaque  in  suo  Oratore  Cicero  re^ 
fert  mulieres  Romanasy  indoctas  illas  et  qua  intr^ 
parietes  domi  conttnebantury  *oeram  et  gemdnam 
Latime  linguae  pronuntiationem  solas  retinmsse; 
fuumjam  inter  doctos  et  erudites  non  maneretper* 
inde  integra  et  naturalis. 

^  Et  si  quarasy  nihil  feri  relinquunt  in  profams 
immotum  pu^ora  ingenia.  JEdes,  vesteSy  lingua^  et 
musica  denique  tota  d  vetere  illo  rudiore  et  agree* 
tiore  schemate  d^fecerunty  et  cultM  hominum  in 
novam  feri  Jaciem  transformantur  omnia.  Qua 
utcunque  ab  antiquorum  austeritatCy  sive  mavis 
gravitate  dissentianty  hoc  uno  tamen  constant  et 
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valenty  qubd  cum  prasentis  atatis  ingmh  cMsen^ 
tiani  et  politicce  urbanitatis  deliciM  refer  ant.  Con^ 
gressum  hominum,  coHocutionem,  eerm&nem  qtwti^ 
dianum,  famiUarem  appellationem  quir4  ^ubtilitet^ 
kodii  concinnavU  et  perpolivit  hamifmm  ad  Mmmum 
feri  perducta  civilitas!*  \ 

To  this  Letter,*  which  is  immediately  foUowt^d  bf 
the  Edicta  of  the  ChanciUor  upon  tlie  Wbject»  Che1s:e 

with  honest  firoitiesB  re^ei^ :  ^ 

mm  4t  m 

*  Objicitur  fnihi  ^^  pronuntiationis  Gfaete  ae 
Latina  novatioJ^  Magna  sank  tes^  et  ediasa ! 
Quid^quad  scelestum  obficiturfan  quasi  temerariumf 
Cerih  ejus,  quod  objicitur,  dimidium  est  fahum. 
Nam  nihil  unquam  neque  novum  neque  *oetus  in  La^ 
tinam  linguam  introdu^ri :  quod  sifedssem,  tamen 
ekm  antiquorum  hominum  auctoritate  iUudJirmcM^^ 
possem,  non  est  qudd  me  puderet,  siconsueti  errori^ 
approbationem  eleodssem.  Nunc  quamquam  quod 
de  Laiini  Itngud  dicitur  non  est  "oaldi  mc^num; 
tamen  aliquid  est  partem  accusationis  tantam  esse 
inanem.  Sed  in  Gracd  Hngud  si  *  novum'  sic  dicitur,* 
quasi  inauditum  et  recins^  me  fabricatum,  ne  no^ 

*  These  letters  were  priated,  as  before  meDtioned,  by  Cclius 

SecunduB  at  Episcopiu^'  press,  in  1555,  and  dedicated  to  Sir 
Antony  Cook,  as  jointly  engaged  with  Sir  John  Cheke  in  th6 
mstriicting  of  £dw«rd  VI. :  qn^  $i  adulftts  uH  potuisset  (ob'^ 
sfnres  the  Editor)  si  ad  regni  gaberrmcula  cum  €/i  per9$ms06tf 
tt  avie  tempus  iamaiurS  mmie  pr^ereptm  nanJuisHtf  quodnam 
regnum  in  terris  Jelicitisf  quce  gens  beatior  unquam  esHtissfftf 
S^d  ostendere  hunc  terris  tantumfata  vohiire^  neqtie  ultri  siner^ 
Nitiiium  tnim  gens  Angh  wmJeUxy 

propria  h«c  si  dona  fui^sent. 
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mtm  fuidsm  quicquam  ibi  est  ^  meconstitutum :  sin 

intermissum  et  ad  tempus  depositum  '  nwum'  nunc 

dicitur,  fateor  equidem  aliquid  in  Gr^cd  lingud 

esse  novum.    Sed  hoc  non  est  quicquam  wware,  quod 

vetus  est  atque  utile  introducere :  sed  pristinam 

hoc  est  pronuntiandi  rationem  reoocare,  et  antiqui'- 

tatis  studium,  quod  in  hdc  lingud  spectare  debemus, 

redintegrare* 

^Magnum  igitur  mtium  erity  et  intolerabilis 

cujusdum  arrogantia  signum^  si  antiquossequimurf 

Et  quod  unum  in  omnibus  studHs  et  disciplinis  per^ 

sequendis  laudatur^   id  in  sonorum  ratione  loitu^ 

peratur  ?  Qui  se  ad  theologize  aut  medicinae  aut  phi-  ' 

losopkice  studium  adjungunt,  non  se  ad  atatis  nostrzz 

homines^  sed  ad  antiquos  conferre  debent*    Et  qui 

Gr(BC(B  aut  Latins  lingua  facultatem  quaruftf^ 

iidem  d  Platone  et  Demosthene^  d  Cicerone  et  Cce^ 

save  ista  petunt.    Et  omnium  cceterarum  rerum 

studium,  sive  in  re  sive  in  sermone  sit  positum,  ah 

optimd  magistrd  antiquitate  dimanat :  una  sonandi 

ratio  d  nostris^  quantum  *oideOy  hominibus  hauriri 

debet.     Sed  sani  non  video  cur,  si  sonorum  usu  ah 

auctoritate  antiquorum  quasi  d  magistro  recesserit, 

non  debeavtus  eum  quasi  fugitivum  seroum  retrahere 

ac  consttnngere.     Nam  usus  iste^  qui  tantoperh 

jactatury  si  rectd  ratione    reputetur^    quid  aliud 

quam  inveteratus  error  est?  Nam  qui  mihi  hoc 

concedunt^  ^  aliam  antiquorum,  aliam  nostrorum  so^ 

norum  rationem  esse;   iidem  sanh  hot  mihi  largi^ 

untur  quod  ego  maximi  voloy  et  eum  errorem  in 

dicendo  custodiunt  quern  ipsi  minimh  debent  retinere. 

Videant  enim  ne  nimia  arrogantia  sit  tantum  sibi 

ipsis  assumere^  ut  prce  se  omnem  antiquitatemy  om^ 
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nes  eruditas  qui  anti  fuerunt,  velint  contemnere. 
Nam  quantum  mdeoj  hoc  unum  maximt  eausam 
jfacit^  utritmusus  prasens  an  auctoritm  antiqtio^ 
Tum  plus  valere  debeat. 

^  Ac  si  usus  quidem  tantam  habet  auetaritatem 

quanta  ct  nonnullis  prcedicatur,  miror  our  sk  con^ 

suetudini  academics  nostra  nihil  datum,  quce  sic 

Jam  aliquot  annos  invabUt  uf  omnes,  qui  Graca 

U^rent  vel  ecgneigeerent  {prater  admodum  paucos, 

qui  Graeuli  tideri  quctm  esse  mallent)  hanc  nostrum 

tmendat€ia(  uktrparent,    Et  ea  quidem  initio  sus-^ 

^^jM  magnam  claritatis  commendationem^  postea 

itiam  utilitatis  approbationem  habuit ;  nunc  verd 

etiam  tantam  suavitatem^  tit  altera  nimis  putida 

nimisque  insuams  esse  *videatur.    Et  cUm  non  satis 

tx  usunostro  sit  hanc  receptam  pronuntiandi  ratiO' 

nem^  qua  se  in  animos  omnium  nostrum  peni  im^ 

mer sit,  propter  mult  as  opportunitates  dimittcre  ; 

tamen  quidam  invidiosi  conantur  eam  quasi  de  gradu 

4eficere,  et  auctoritatem  tuam  ab  ed  quantum  posn 

sunt  abalienare.     Et  in  eo  ipso,  in  quo  usum  com* 

mendant,  tamen  usum  nostrum  cum  utilitate  con^ 

Junctum,  et  d  veterum  auctoritate  non  abhorren* 

tern,  projligare  student.     At  sunt  non  mdeo  cur^ 

si  ab  antiquorum  vid  deflectere  liceat,  non  in  hoq 

nostro  quasi  in  diverticula  qiM>dam  amceno  conquies- 

camus. 

^  Nam  si  utilitas  quaritur,  mus  ejus  tarn  late 
patet,  ut  anno  plus  projiciamus  quam  ante  biennio 
profecerimus;  et  citiits  ad  dicendi  scribendiquefacuU 
tatem  perveniamm,  qudm  qUi  longissimum  tempus 
in  ed  re  consumpserunt.  Et  hoc  aliquot  J  ant  anno* 
rum  esperientia  sic  declaramt,  ut  prmuntiatiomm 
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nostram  toUere  nihil  aliud  sit  qudm  facHitdiem  amm 
9efuend(B  lingua  auferre^  ^  ^us  dupcenda  labsrem 
eonduplicare :  sin  oblectatio ;  tantm  mumtas  in  £b^ 
merico  carmine  aut  Sophocleo  propter  sonorumvarie* 
tatem  et  numerorum  ma^Jicationem  ad/lmty  ut  nuU 
lus  musicamm  cantus^  nullm  cithane  pulsus  nume^ 
rosior  autjucundior  esse  possit.  Et  lute  cansuetudip 
tarn  utilis,  tarn  Jructkosa^  quanquam  alti  radices, 
egit  et  seipsam  ita  profudit  ut  non  modd  ^ores^ 
ceret  et  viriditatem  kaberet,  sed  etiam  frucfu$ 
eopiosos  uberesque  ferret ;  lamen  d  quibusdam  sic 
attentatur,  ut  concidi  earn  at  que  ad  terram  ad/ligi 
cupianty  et  omnes  praterea  radscum  jibrsts  ita  er* 
traki,  ut  nihil  quod  in  posterum  emtr^ere  possit 
reUnquatur. 

-  *  Sed  a  ninUs  invidiasi  sunt,  et  alieni  moH  plus 
Justo  appetenteSy  qui  ita  commodts  nostris  angun^up 
et  malis  obtectantur^  ut  incorruptam  pronuntia^ 
tianem  quasi  in  gurgustium  aliquod  obscurum  de^ 
trudi  et  campingi  cupiant.  Quod  nisi  hoe  €onent$fr 
ut  studia  Graca  lingua,  quae  nunc  mgere  et  fio^ 
rere  caeperuntj  iterum  deprimantur  et  adprisiisusm 
tnsdtiam  traducantur ;  non  wdeo  cur  res  pacatas 
et  quietas  commoverenty  et  in  vitam  ac  statum  smtm 
eonquerentetn  Academiam  ad  obsoletam  jam  confu^ 
skmem  rewcarent.  At  que  utinam  certi  omnes,  qai 
tarn  vehementer  pro  usu  disputant,  quid  ex  usu  pa* 
tins  qudm  quid  in  usu  sit  constituerent :  minis  multo 
in  rebus  necessariis  queruli  rixosique  essenf,  iieqU^ 
aliorum  utilitates  tantis  opibus  tantdque  anitni  eptU 
fentione  everterent.  Sed  consuetudinem  Academia 
nostra,  qua  tamen  aliqt^m  locum  apud  nos  habere 
debebat^  pr-atermittamus :  neque  tmHum  con^aetM" 
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dm  uUiinGracis  ianandis  iribuatur,  ea  ui  non  due* 
torifati pi^i^corum^cedat :  neque  tantum  nobis j  fem^- 
poribus,  hominibtcs  fio^tris  vel  utbanitatis  vel 
ekgantia  denms,  ut  ndn  putemus  illos  ingenii,  elo* 
^gftuntia^  disciplinarum^  glorid  longi  prkstitisse^ 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  second  Letter,  he  remarks  i 


•  Annan  hcec  summa  yxcatrtrxxyia,  esty  sic  te  in 
diccndo  versare^  sic  torqutre^  ut  citm  optima  *oerba, 
gravissitnas  sententias,  composkam  rationem  afft-^ 
ras,  tamen  ea  non  auditoris  culpA,  sed  ret  ipsius 
confusione  implicata  intelligi  d  nemine  p&test.  Ei 
quum  ad  infinitum  immensumque  modum  labord^ 
hetiSf  rnnnes  labores,  sudores  susceperis,  tamen  nihil 
prdficies ;  in  eodem  luto  hterebisy  in  eddem  refum 
cohfusione  versaberis.  Quid  it  a  f  Quia  pronuntidtid 
perplexa  est,  obscura  est,  confusaest^  absurda  est^ 
contra  naturamest.  Natura  cnim  kancvdcuni 
perturbatibnemj  quasi  vastum  aliquod  chaos,  detes* 
tatur  ;  mhilqut  probat ,  nisi  quod  distinctum^illus^ 
trci  iliumiriatumque  est :  et  ejusmodi  qua  sunt,  ed 
sensuum  prasidiis  adanimum  defert.  Reliqua  si 
in  sensus  sexcenties  sud  sponte  incurrant,  tameri 
bb  animo  nisi  cegri  molestique  percipi  non  possunt: 
ut'in  Us  inanis  quceddm  inutiHsque  y^^cotnrotxyix  sus-- 
cipiatur,  qua  ^v^»xyncr^»v  x»i  aiorS-utraxytav  ifnmariem 
qudndam  et  importabilem  secum  propter  confusidnem 
Upportant.  Utinam  verd  xoyoi»ii(x,%iot,  et  sonorum  po- 
tiiis  extruendorum  artificium  abs  te  ad  Vs^^eri^v  e/a« 
boratumfuisset,  qudm  hac  in  animo  axaraxn^Ki  et 
insensibus  uraxyyA  ad  genii  tuivenditationem  laudata 
ceiebrataque  fuisset  I  Did  non  potest,  quantum 
dignitatem  tuatn  literarumque  amplificdsses,  et  ahi- 
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mos  studiosorum  duxkm  ^muk^  Aq^dmkm  tmm 
Jlor&ntcm  fcUcemque  rttimUsses.    Egm  ^c^rd^  pi^ 
ad  me  attintt^  //uanquam  multis  de  cMusisbene/i^ 
ciumabs  tetne  acc^turum  esse  potius.  sfferdbam% 
qtihm  ut  sic   sermanCf   efnstcUSf  tonvmoque  tue 
jactarer ;  tamen  med  amsd  quemadmodum  possum, 
pafior,  literarumwrd  causd  peracerbi  et  pemuh 
kstifero.    Et  dim  medid  parties  susceperis  agen^ 
das^  illnd  turn  molesth  ferendum  sed  hmentandum 
est,  medicimm  te  neque  studiosorum  sanitati  recu^ 
peranda    utihm^    neque   sensuum   perceptionibus 
suavem,  neque  tali  tamque  ferito  medico  quaiem  te 
studiorum  futurum  putabmms^  admodkm  digmm^ 
sic  JedssCj  ut  potiks  ad  inteptecionem  Hterartnn 
venenum  offerresy  tie  lingua  nimis  Jlorcrent^  quim 
ut  salubritatem  lingute  et  adjumenta  studiorum  pror 
mover eSt  ne  studiosi  nimis  animum  desponderentt 
Nescio  autcnif  quales  tandem  illi  medici  vocari  de^ 
bent,  qui  dum  parti  con-\jjuerenf]-ti  consubiot, 
totuni  corpus  labefactant.    Hoe  video^  dum  popuni 
lari  ventosaque  abuses  varietati  seroire  studesi, 
dum  quibusdam  qualescunque  tandem  sint  moren^ 
semper  geris,  totum  Graca  lingua  corpus  omnia^ 
que  studia  nostra  in  discrimen  periculumque  vita  ad 
salutis  vocata  penh  exanimari.    Utinamautem  eum 
diem  aliquando  videam^  ckm  talem  te  prastes  (qua^ 
lem  ego  tefuisse  sefhper  arbitrabar)  ut  non  usitatA, 
studiorum  formd  contentus,  sed  utilissimd  verissi-^ 
mdque ,  ratione  delect atus  optimam  facillimamquc 
eruditionis  consequendce  viam  nobis  invenires,  et  ad 
omne  literarum  genus  masimis  optimisque  cum  pra^- 
sidiis  animOs  nostras  incenderes,  et  ad  cupiditatet^ 
discendi  animi  tui  propensione  inflammares.  Uiifiam 
pro  hacmediocritate  ingenii,  studii,  ac  atatis 
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^  nujUam  magnam  beneficentiam  {id  quod  non  re- 
quiro)  Saltern  "oerborum  bcnevolentiam^  quod  exu 
guum  est,  comequi  possem :  aut,  si  id  mins  con-^ 
sequerer,  ut  acerbitatem  aliquam  dictorum  contra 
me  tuorum,  quo  nihil  minus  petere  possum,  inter^ 
dum  saltern  velles  minuere.  Utinam  pro  magnitu- 
dine  eruiUtioniSy  consiliiy  auctoritatisque  tua  {id 
quod  in  aliisferi  causis  fads)  sic  hdc  abusione  qua 
in  consuetudinem  cadit  relictd,  magis  quid  antiquum^ 
quid  utile,  quidprmtans^  quid  distinctum  sit,  veri- 
tatisregulA  non  populari  licentid  metireris;  nee 
nimis  te  ad  censum  animi  tui  in  iis  vulgar ibus 
et  pervagatis  rebus  communibusque  accommodes^ 
Mulio  minis  hoc  d  me  Jam  peteres  ut  resipiscerem^ 
qui  anti  septennium  in  pronuntiando  resipui :  nee 
hoc  tantoperi  laborares,  ut  ad  Babylonicam  hanc 
confusionem  quasi  eanis  ad  vomitum  redirem;  et 
ego  mxtgis  distinct^  resipiscendo  studia  jmarem, 
qu^m  confusi  desipiscendo  d  te  laudarer.  Et  quum 
(m^dfortassi  culpd,  magis  quhm  beneficentid  tuA) 
nuUiim  d  te  unquam  quod  sciam,  nee  re  nee  verbo, 
benejicium  acceperim,  h  C(eteris  autem  nuUo  meo 
merito  sed  illorum  perpetud  benignitate  innumera^ 
bilia  capiam;  cuperem  tamen  in  primis,  quod  illi 
vei  gratuitd  quddam  animi  inductione  erecti,  vel 
parentum  meorum  amicitia  copulatione  commotio 
in  maximis  gravissimisque  causis  meis  perpetud  fece^ 
runt,  vdvel  med  vel  parentum  meorum  velliterarum 
vel  benignitatis  tuce  vel  aquitatis  causd  hoc  mihi 
minimum  serid  petenti  in  rebus  levibus  ridiculisque 
simul  concederes.  Da  mihi  hoc  primum  petenti, 
ut  liter  arum  ingenuarum  cursus  liber  sit ;  ut  quan- 
tum auctoritate,  quantum  rationibus  sincere  pos^ 
sumusy  tantum  obtineamus.    Da  tempori  nostro^ 
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ut  non  ofnne  pereai.  Da  Academiae  nostra^  ut  Jio^ 
reat.  Da  studiosis,  ut  utilitate  ma^imh  espetitd 
fruantur.  Da  omnibus,  ut  non  quanta  maxima 
jure  potts  auctoritatem  tuam  interponasyUt  de  sffot^ 
ritate  edicti  atiquid  remit tas :  nc  nostra  omnis 
spesj  qua  sublevationem  studiorum  d  te  adhuc  cx^ 

pectatf  inanis  irritaquejiatf  8^0.8^0^  ^     ^ 

♦  ♦  «  « 

tn  reply  to  this  earnest  expostulation  and  entreaty* 
the  Chancellor's  next  Letter  opens^  with  a  changed 
hand,  to  check  the  remonstrant's  pride : 

^  Magno  me  ad  te  scribendi  labore  levdssent 
hominum  prudentium  et  amicorum  consiliuy  siMli^ 
parere  potiiUs  qudm  affectui  meo  indulgere  in  ani^ 
mum  inducere  potuissem.  Divinabant  enim  futu* 
turn  non  temerarid  ariolatione  illi,  sed  Scriptura 
SacrcB  admonitione  (id  quod  yideo  accidisse)  ut 
cperam  omnem  et  okum  frustra  insunwrem^  dum 
hominem  fastu  et  arrogantid  turgidum,  suo  jtir 
dicio  (ut  Paulus  ait)  jam  subversum^  adsanitatem 
reducere  ratione  contenderem  et  argumentis,  quern 
non  nisi  ipsd  auctoritate  compescere  queas.  Ego 
verdj  Ckeke,  non  necesse  putavi  omnia  pro  meojurc 
agere;  et  quam  mihi  tacitk  exprobrabas  ignoran* 
tianij  aliqud  ex  parte  pur  gar  e  velui:  ut  intelligeres 
me  non  tarn  ex  imperio  magistrates^  quhm  certo 
animi  judicio  pronuntidsse  de  sonis^^^ani^  si  consU 
tium  quis  spectet,  non  omnind  imprudenter ;  si  rei 
exitum  et  eventum  (ut  quod  varum  estfatear)^  non 
satis  f elicit er.  Te  enim^  ut  video,  commovi  nonrr 
nihil:  causam  verd,  quam  agebamapud  te,  aded  non 
promovi  quideniy  ut  quantum  ex  script  is  conjicere 
liceat,  spirit  us  illos  tuos,  quos  minuere .  cupiebam, 
^auctos  nonnihil  et  accumulatos  esse  intelUgam.^ 
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'  *  Mthi respondes  adomnia^  guare  (si  licet  harbarh 
ioqui)  religio  est  tibi  verbum  ullum  prcetermitterc 
nkum,  ut  videtur^  sine  responso.  Maluisti  di^ 
ctndo  nihil  dicere,  qiiam  tacere.  Addam  etiam 
hoc — simplicius  fortassi  quhm  velles,  sed  verius—* 
gracissdt  nimium  tua  loquacitas,  lingua  Gneci^ 
Professor:  omnia y^de  CtrtecA^  trahis  ad  calum^ 
niam:  scriptis^  nostris  sensum  affingis  gignendis 
verbis  commodum^  atque  hoc  Grack.  Tuorum  ver- 
borum  oblitusj  interim  *  debacchari  *  (verbum  partem 
honorificum)  mihi  adscribis ;  interim^  sed  pauld 
post^  it  a  ais :  "  Ego  verd  me  intra  modestia  fines 
continebo,  neque  unquam  it  a  loquar^  ut  domina-* 
tioni  tuce  verbo  dispUcuisse  velle  videar.*'  Non  satis 
Grcech;  hoc  cavisset  enim  Gracus  suum  mendacium 
cblivione  prodere^  ne  tanquam  sores  suo  tndicio  pe^ 
rtret.  Egone  verd  in  quenquam  *  debacchari '  soleoj 
mr  bone  ?  Scripsisti  seorsum^  ad  mcufn  sacellantim, 
te  modestia  fines  conservAsse^  ut  quodam  quasi 
prdjudicio  animi  meum  sensum  obtunderes ;  ne  vl^^ 
rulentiae  tua  venenumj  eleganter  (ut  tu  putes) 
concinnoverborum  appardtu  tectum^  persentutcerem. 
Ist(E  scilicet  sunt  tuce^  quibus  abundas,  doctajace* 
tia,  quibus  me  hominem  stolidum  et  stupidum  ptr^ 
stringis,  sedut  tu  vis  urbani  tamen:  dim  ego  con* 
trh  te  tusticl'  aggrediar  verbis  apertis  et  rudibus, 
fastum  objiciehs  et  arrogantiam  ac  impudentiam, 
dtque  aded  nunc  etiam  vanitatem  Gracam. 

*  Confiteor  meam  in  verbis  inopiam,  Cheke;  et 
vicissim  a^nosco  copiam  [tuaml .  Res  nudas  pro 
^ed  Jacultatuld  profero ;  et^  quod  mea  acutoritas 
tueturj  liberi  et  incunct ant er  quod  sentio  tloquor. 
Veritatem  res  ipsa  confirmdt :  libertatem  -defendit 
mei  muneris  prcerogativa,  quam  tu  sine  arroganti4 
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^t  fa$tu  nonferendo  imitari  non  ^ueas^  sed  tnm 

quam  parenti  aut  patrono  cum  honarem  haberes^ 

quem  ieges  turn  dmn(B  turn  hutMrne  dccreoerunt ; 

hoc  estf  ut  rem  H)crhis  tempfraresy  et  rci  atroQita* 

tern  (si  quam  facti  Veritas  suggererct)  orationis 

modestid  mitigarcs  tamen.    Uoc^  si  quid  tibi  t^st 

judiciiy  me  tacentc  pcrspexisses^  aut  me  admonente 

didicisses  tandcmy  ncc  pari  mccum  jure  contendere 

ftusus  esses:  videlicet  ut  qua  miki  fibertas  in  tt 

competeret,  eandem  rursum  in  me  tuo  jure  vendi^ 

cares,  et  in  dignitatis  mea  mmen  tarn  petulanter 

luderes.    Quo  sani  modo  esistimationem  tuam  sar^ 

^^171  tectam  jure  concerodsses ;  ciim  contri  nunc 

dum  earn  ruta  mcasam,  accitis  per  inscitiam  voca* 

bulis,  diccre  voluisti* 

The  concluding  Letter  of  the  series,  however,  in 
answer  to  the  renewed  intercessions  of  the  softened 
Professor,  is  in  a  somewhat  mirier  and  more  caatr 
teous  strain : 

^  Quod  h  me  per  literas  tani  vehementer  ^ffiagi^^ 
tas,  Chekcj  si  ejuspwdi  esset  in  quo  tibi  aliquo  tuo 
cum  comm^o  sine  omni  existimatioms  me^BJacturd 
sfltisfacerepii  fafili  conccderet  precibus  tuis  ihgenii 
iwi  indofeSi  in  humflnitatemet  benignitatem  semper 
propensa.    Neque  enim  in  vitd  honunum  jucundijus 
quicquam  bcf^olentid  duco.    Ac  omnium,  sijieri 
posset,  animos  et  amores  dat&adhoc  oper4  copcih 
fiaverim :  aded  neg  labores  nee  sumptus  ^ugiam, 
curasve  d^trectem^  quibu^  J^ominum  in  me  studia 
fiectere  mihique  adjtungere  posse  sper^tn.  Et  utinam 
durum  modd  esset  quod  petisi,  ut  meam  benevolent 
iiam  non  frustrd  per^cUteris.    Sed  dum  tuo  affect 
tfii  obsequeris,  quid  mejfiat  (^f  illeinqwf)  ncgUgis. 
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0,uid  tandem^  obsecro,  de  me  homines  aut  loqueniur 
dut  sentient i  qui  edictum :  in  publicamstudiorum 
iitilitatem  publicA  auctoritate  atque  aded  jurisdiC'^ 
iionis  perpetua  causA  propositum  in  gratiampri- 
vatiy  precibus  ^videlicet  delimtus^  abrogem  atque 
rescindam  ?  Si  non  est  publich  utile  id  ut  fdcerem^ 
4gone  precibus  darem  locum,  magistratus  publicusf 
Sin  est,  hand  potest  honest e  tibi  concedi,  quod  pub'- 
Uc(B  utilitati  fuit  denegatum.* 

— **  Si  non  lis  jradicibus,  jfirmis  illis  et  robustis,  et 
publicd  praterea  utilitate  tanquani  pedamento  nite^ 
fetur  edictum,  evellissent  id  haud  dubih  ejp  dnimo 
meo  suavi  verbqrum  structurd  concinnata  preces. 
Quam  meam  facilitatem  utinam  velis  imitari.    JEt 
jjuod  tibi  prastare  non  integrum  modd,  sed  etiam 
cum  laude  conjunctum  sit,    id  precibus  meis  velis 
annuere.    Quern  enim  olim  prafractum  et  contu- 
macem  edicto  pro  auctoritate  compescere  visum 
fuit,  eundem  nunc  mitiorem  et  inodestiorem  factum 
orare,  obsecrare,  et  obtestari  non  gravabor,   ut 
omissd  contentione  de  sonis  {re  frivold  et  inutili) 
seriis  studiis  operam  dare  velis,    et  nominis  tui 
famam  solidioribus  fundamentis  ex(tdificare.    Nihil 
potest  habere  frmi,  mihi  crede,  sonus,  utqui  nulld 
unquam  in  lingud  idem  potuit  diu  consistcre.    Et 
pereat,  si  vis,  memoria  eorum  qua  scripsimus,  unit 
cum  sonorum  controversid.    Ego  qfficium,  quod  of- 
fero,  libenter  amplector.    Et  ita  te  mihi  putabo 
offidosissimum,  si  eandem  mecum  persuasionem  in- 
dueris,  non  eapedire  in  sonis  ab  aliis  dissidere ;  non 
modd  quia  novum  et  invidiosum,  sed  etiam  quia  or-' 
rogans  quiddam  habet  et  contentiosum,    usui  et 
destinato  studiorum  fni  apprinit  inutile  et  impedi- 
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mento  futurum.    De  med  humanitatc.  aeterA  Jac 
dim  voles  periqilum,    nee  te  tentdsse  pcmitebitn 

Vale: 


And  thus  ended  the  celebrated  correspondence 
between  these  two  memorable  disputants ;  in  which 
t}ie  advocate  of  error  appears  to  have  thought  it  en* 
titled  to  continue,  not  from  it's  antiquity  (for  aati- 
qpitjf  it  was  the  object  of  his  antagonist  to  demon- 
strate, was  wholly  in  .favour  of  the  opposite  theory) 
but  because  it  existed !  A  similar  mpde  of  argumen- 
tation, mutatis  mutandis^  he  pursued  in  regard  to  ^ 
much  more  important  Reformation ;  and  he  wa^  en- 
countered, by  similar  reasoning,  with  equ^l  success. 
But  he  was  less  gentle,  alas !  in  his  enforcement  of 
it,  in  the  latter  instance.  Interest  combined  with 
passion  and  prejudice,  when  the  abuses  of  his  church 
were  to  be  defended ;  and  interest  sunmioned  Smith- 
field^  though  in  vain,  to  her  support. 
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Reginald  POLE  was  a  younger  son  of  Sir 
Bichard  Pole  Lord  Montagu,  K.  G.,  and  cou3in 
to  Henry  VIII.  by  Margaret  his  mother,  daughter 
of  George  Duke  of  Clarence  younger  brother  to 
Edward  IV.  He  was  bom  at  Stoverton-Castle  in 
Staffordshire,  in  the  year  1500 ;  and  about  the  age 
of  twelve  was  sent  to  Magdalen  CoUege  in  Oxford^ 
where  an  apartment  was  provided  for  him  in  the  Pre- 
sident's.  lodgings.  The  celebrated  Linacre  and  Wil- 
liam Latimer,  two  of  the  greatest  masters  of  those 
times  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  were  his  prin- 
dpal  preceptors ;  and  his  progress  under  them  was 
proportional  to  their  eminence,  and  their  anticipations. 

In  1517,  he  was  made  Prebendary  of  Roscomb, 
in  the  church  of  Salisbury ;  to  which  the  deanery  of 
Exeter,  ^nd  other  valuable  preferments,  were  added 
about  two  years  afterward.  But  he  did  not,  as  most 
Writers  have  ^serted,  take  orders. 

At  the  age  of  iiineteen,  it  was  determined  to  send 

•  Authorities.  Beccatelli's  Life  qfPcie  hy  Pye^  Thuanus, 
Burnetts  Hisiory  of  the  Reformation^  Phillips*  Life  of  Pole ^ 
Bidiey^s  Reviem  c/*  PhtUipM^  Neve's  Ahitnadversions  on  Phillips^ 
and  BrUiA  Biography. 
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him  for  farther  improyement  to  Italy^  where  the  Iflieral 
arts  and  sdences  then  flourishecL   For  this  ptapose^  asi 
establishment  suitable  to  his  rank  was  provided  by  the 
King,  who  allowed  him  a  liberal  jearljr  pension,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  income  of  his  ecclesiastical  preferments* 
To  Italy  he  was  accompanied  by  several  learned 
Englishmen,  beside  a  proper  retinue  of  attendants^ 
and  after  visitiog  many  foreign  Umversaties  he  settled 
at  Padua ;  where  his  house  quickly  became  the  resort 
of  the  most  eminent  literati  of  the  age.  Of  these,  the 
most  distinguished  were  Bembo,  Sadolet,  Longolieu, 
and  Lupset  a  learned  Englishman,  whom  he  took 
into  his  family,  and  by  whose  recommendation  Eras- 
mus opened  a  friendly  correspondence  with  the  high- 
born student.  The  professors,  knowing  how  nearly  he 
was  related  to  the  King  of  England,  strenuously  ex- 
erted themselves  to  complete  his  education;  and  as 
they  likewise  partook  of  his  noble  liberality,  they  were 
not  sparing  of  encomiums  on  his  genius  and  accom- 
plishments, proclaiming  every  where  that  their  pupil 
was  an  honour  to  themselves  and  an  ornament  to  the 
university.    From  Padua  he  went  to  Venice,  where 
he  continued  some  time,  after  which  he  visited'  other 
parts  of  Italy. 

Having  spent,  five  years  abroad,  he  was  called 
home;  but  being  extremely  desirous  to  see  the  jui 
bilee,  which  was  celebrated  at  Rome  in  1^5,  he 
made  a  tour  to  that  city ;  whence  passing  by  Flo^ 
rence,  he  returned  to  England  hefore  the  expiration 
of  the  year,  and  was  received  with  the  utmost  respect 
by  the  court  and  the  nobility.  Devotion  however  and 
study  bein^  his  sole  deUghts,  he  retired  to  the  Qon<i 
veilt  of  the  Carthusians  at  Sheen  in  Sun^,  where 
he  had  received  the  rudiments  of  Us  educirtaoBi 
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fa^vwg  pbtaiined  fr(m  luA  SoV^r^^  a  grant  of  the 
apartai^nt  whicli  tljie  <teoea$(^  S^^  C(M  had  built  fbi: 
his  own  uaa 

Xn  this  x^tirement  he  had  spent  two  7eai*s  with 
gieat  satUfecdon^  when  Henry  VIII.  hegan  to  ^tfort 
^omples  about  the  lawfufaiess  of  hi^  mai^agis  with 
Queen,^  ,Kat)mji^e.      Pole>    foreseeing  the  troul^ 
which  this  incident  would  probably  occasion  to  hipi* 
self,   if  he  remained  in  the  kingdom,   resolved  to 
withdraw ;  an4  accordingly,  obtainedl  his  M^festy's 
leave  to  visit  Paris  ip  1539.     Here,  carrying  some 
l^med  persons  in  h|s  train,  he  passed  his  time  in 
literary  ease;,  tijl  the.  King,  in  prosecution,  of  his 
divorce,    sendii^    to    the  most  celebrated  f oraign 
a(];ddf^inie£!  for  their  opinion  upon   his  case,   oom- 
manded  him  tp  assist  his  agents  in  procuring  the 
subscription  and .  seal  of  Ihe  University  of  P^is  to 
the  illegality  of  the  marriage. 
.  Pole,  Ixsing  (as  it  subsequently  appeared)  of  the 
contrary  ppinion,  excused  himself  in  reply  by  stating, 
that  *  his  studies  had  lain  another  way.'    At  thia 
IJenry  w^s  so  much  displeased,  that  when  his  Iqns^ 
man  not.  long  afterward  returned  home,  he  wa^ 
strongly  urged  to  clear  himself  of  the  imputation  of 
c^slQyalty^    Having  averted  the  storm  for  the  time 
by  his  submission,  he  retired  to  his^  former  isolitude 
1^  Sheen. 

When  it  w^  subsequently  determined  to  decide 
the,  cause  in  question  indepmdently  of  the  Pope^  as 
jgole  wapi  universally  esteemed  for  his  learning  and 
pi^y,  ai|d  was  besides  of  the  blood  royal,  it  waa 
oopcdved  that  his  consent  wquld  be  of  great  sernce 
in  influencing  the  concurrence  of  others.  To  gain 
this,  therefore,  no  means  were  left  untried:  evra 
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the  see  of  Yc^rk^  at  that  time  vacant,  was  offered 
to  his  acceptance.  Pressed  upon  ever^  side,  he  re- 
paired to  the  King,  with  a  design  to  give  him  satis- 
faction ;  but  his  conscience  checking  him  the  momtot 
fae  wai^  about  to  speak,  he  was  not  ablie  for  some 
time  to  utter  a  word.  Recovering  at  length,  he 
quitted  his  foimer  purpose,  and  delivered  his  senti- 
ments with  such  spirit  and  eloquence  against  the 
divorce,  that  Henry  with  a  countenance  fiiU  of  anger  ' 
put  bis  hand  to  his  dagger:  but  instantly  check- 
ing himself,  he  (Hily  said,  **  I  will  consider  of  your 
opinion,  and  you  shall  have  my  answer.**  He  never, 
however,  sent  for  him  more.'  Pole  ^prehenc&ig 
&rth^  danger,  if  •  he  should  continue  in  England,  * 
obtained  pelmission  once  more  to  go  abroad :  and  his 
Majesty  was  so  far  satisfied  at  the  moment,  that  for 
aome  years  he  continued  his  pension. 

The  first  place  he  visited  was  Avignon,  in  France,  - 
at  that  time  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  P(^. 
Here  he  continued  unmcdested  for  the  space  of  a 
year ;  but  finding  the  air  disagree  with  his  constitu- 
tion, he  exchanged -it  for  Padua,  where  he  again 
fixed  his  re^dence,  only  making  occasional  excur- 
aons  to  Venice. 

•  He  had  now  been  a  considerable  time  abroad,  and 
Henry  had  firequently  intimated  his  desire  that  he 
would  return :  but  after  sundry  excuses,  he  at  length  • 
informed  his  Majesty  by  letter,  that  he  aj^oVed 
neither  of  his  divorce,  nor  of  his  separation  fi!om  the 
hdiy  see.  The  King,  in  reply,  transmitted  him  a 
hock  written  in  England  by  Dr.  Sampson,  in  sup- 
port (rf  his  supremacy,  and  required  his  opinion  in'  / 
answer  to  it.  Upon: this,  Pole  composed  his  famous 
sophistical  treatise,  entitled  De  Unitate  Eccksias- 
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tied;  ia  which  he  condemtied  Henry's  actions,  ex- 
alted the  papal  above  the  royal  authority,  compared 
lua  M^esty  to  Nebuchadnezziuv  and  concluded  with 
an  address  to  the  Emperor,  conjuring  him  to  ^  turn 
his  ar^s  rather  against  the  King  o£  England  than 
the  Turk/ 

Henry,  conpeaUng  his  resentment,  required  him,  all 
excuses  apart,  to  return  immediately^'home,  that  he 
might  confer  with  him  on  the  subject  both  of  his 
book  and  of  his  letters,  which  required  farther  ex- 
planation. But  this  ^  angel  of  peace,'  as  he  is  stiled 
by  Phillips,*  had  no  inclination,  it  appears,  to  die  a 
martyr  in  the  Pope's  cause;  and  therefore,  taking 
warning  by  the  fate  of  More  and  Fisher,  he  peremp^ 
torily  refused :  upon  which  the  Kii^  withdrew  his 
pensions,  deprived  him  of  his  preferments,  and  not 
long  afterward  procured  an  act  of  attainder  to  be 
passed  against  him. 

The  attachment  constantly  shown  by  Pole  to 
the  papal  interest,  and  his  misfortunes  consequ^t 
thereon,  made  it  expedient  that  the  Pontiff  should 
publicly 9  by  some  signal  honour,  testify  his  approba- 
tion of  his  conduct.  Accordingly  he  was  summoned 
to  Rome,  as  the  representative. of  England  in  a  Ge- 
neral Cpupcil  to  be  held  for  the  reformation  of  abusesf, 
.not  m  the  doctrine  (for  that  they  deemed  sacred,  and 
.incapable  of  error)  but  in  the  administration  of  the 
.affairs  of  the  church.  Upon  his  arrival,  in  1536, 
he  was  lodged  in  the  papal  palace,  and  treated  with 
the  utmost  respect.  His  Holiness  inmiediately  pro- 
posed  to  make  him  a  cardinal;  but  Pole,  who  de- 
signed to  ^cyre  to  himself  the  crown  of  England  by 

*  A  modem  Popwh  writer  of  his  life* 
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nmnyin^  ihe  Princ^ssj  Mary,  leorKmstratiirg  agalurt 
this  promotion,  tibe  Pope  appeared  to  acquiesce :  the 
next  day  hoWever  he  insisted  m  his  obedience,  and 
Pdte,  who  had  not  yet  received  the  derical  tom^ure^ 
submitted  to  ilus  cerem(»iy  (says  Beccatdii,  who 
was  present)  **  with  as  much  reluctance  as  the 
famb  to  the  shearing-knife."  After  which,  he  was 
cheated  cardinal-deacon  c^  St,  Nonius  and  AchiUeus: 
His  H<)Iiness  then  apipointed  him  Nundo  to  the 
courts  of  France  and  Flanders,  that  1^  m^iit  be  the 
better  enabled,  firom  the  vidnity  of  his  residence,  to 
correi^ond  with  the  Roman  Catholils  in  England, 
and  to  sustain  the  declining  interests  of  the  papacy 
in  that  coilntry. 

At  Paris,  he  .was  honourably  received  by  the  Ring": 
but  there  he  did  not  long  remain ;  for  Henry  sending 
to  demand  him  of  the  French  Monarch,  he  removed 
to  Cambray,  and  placed  himsdf  under  the  protection 
of  the  Bishop*    This  however  was  no  place  of  safety 
for  him,  as  finom  the  war  between  Frsik^f  and  the 
JESmpire,  in  which  Henry  bore  a  part,  Eiftglish  sol- 
diers were  continually  harasging  the  district ;  and  a 
pnce  having  been  set  upon  his  head,  he  was  exposed 
to  imminent  danger,   if  he  should  &11  into  their 
hands.     He  chose  liege  for  his  next  residence,  in 
consequence  of  an  invitation  from  Erardas  the  cardi- 
nal-bishop, who  recdved  hini  with  lm)therly  kind- 
ness.    Th6re  he  continued  about  three  months,  ex- 
pecting that  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  France 
would  fulfil  tiieir  eng^ements  with  him,  by  fom^t- 
ing  the  di^tin*bances  exdted  among  the  En^ish  Ca- 
tholics ;  but  this  project  failing,  he  was  reca&ed.  to 
Rome. 

While  thus  employed  in  holding  correspondence 
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vnA  Heifxrfs  rebellious  subjects,  ind  grossfy  abuisiiig 
him  ki  his  pobUcations,  Pole  comj^dined  to  the.Pop^ 
«nd  Ae  Frehdi  Nuncio,  of  the  baitoroos  oondoct 
of  that  Monarch  in  prorhiriihig  lam  a  tnutor  and 
letting. a  price  Upon  his  head:  And,  though  in  tile 
same  letters  he  confessed  his  treasonaJAe  des%it$,  h^ 
had  the  duplicity  to  write  to  Lord  Ciomw^)  to  ac^ 
quit  himself  of  die  diorge  of  didoyalty.  This^ 
iEMiely,  is  highly  inconsistent  with  the  diaracfeer  ghf^tt 
him  by  PhiDips,  who  makes  his  piety  and  sihoefitf 
his  chief  virtues* 

At  the  dose  of  the  year  1538,  his  Holiness  con- 
cluding that  the  bulls  of  exoommunication  and  dtpo* 
fiition,  which  he  had  puUished  against  Henry,  woufii 
indine  his  subjects  to  break  out  into  andth^  rebel- 
lion, despatched  the  Cardinal  a  second  time  in  dis^ 
guise  to  France  and  Flanders,  upon  his  former  saAo- 
tified  erraiid.    But  this  scheme  being  counterwork^ 
by  the  English  Sovereign,  Pole  met  with  a  cool  're- 
ception from  his  Imperial  Majesty ;  upon  which  he 
returned  by  the  same  road  to  Avignon,  and  bdng 
directed  by  his  employer  to  continue  in  those  parts^ 
took  the  opportunity  of  making  a  visit  at  Carpentras 
to  his  beloved  friend  Cardinal  Jacob  Sadolet ;  with 
whom  he  spent  six  months.    After  subsequently  pass- 
ing some  time  at  Verona  with  Gilbert  Bishop  of  that 
see,  he  was  appointed  Legate  to  Viterbo  near  Rome^ 
in  which  station  he  continued  tUl  1542 ;  when  the  Pope, 
having  summoned  the  Council  of  ^Trent;   appointed 
him  with  the  Cardinals  Paris  and  John  Morone  to  at- 
tend there  on  his  behalf.     As  the  Council  however 
could  not  then  assemble,  on  account  of  the  wars  which  ^ 
arose  in  Germany  and  other  Christian  states,   Pole 
returned  to  Viterbo.    Between  this  place  and  jBLome 
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he  i^ vided  his  residence,  following  his  studies  in  gt^eat 
tranquillity  till  the  year  15455  when  the'  Pope  u^oed 
a  second  citation  for  holding  the  Couiicil  at  the  s&me 
pla^e,  and  re^appointed  him,  in  conjunction  with  two 
different  cardinals,  to  his  former  office.  Pok^s  journey 
being  delayed,  upon  the  pretext  that  Henry  had 
employed  his  emissaries  to  seize  him  on  the  road,* 
his  coUegues  anived  at  Trent  long  before  him.  At 
this  time,  he  wrote  a  '  Treatise  on.  the  niature  and 
end  of  General  Councils : '  and  at  length  he  repaired 
to  Trent,  escorted^  .wherever  dang^.  was  appre- 
hended, by  a  detachment  of  the  papal  cavalry. 
The  ^^  solemn  banter,"  as  Lord  Bolingbroke  phrases 
it,  of  the  Council  of  Trent  being  transfi^rcd  to 
Bononia,  after  an  opposition  from  the  Imperial  em- 
bassador, pole  (who  had  been  obliged  to  retire  to 
Padua,  on  account  of  iU  health)  strenuously  defended 
the  Pope's  right  to  remove  it,  in  the  year  1546. 

Soon  after  Henry's  death,  by  an  extraordinary 
exertion  of  zealous  audacity,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Ei^lish  regency  and  councS, .  advising  them  to  re- 
concile  the  kingdom  to  the  Pope,  assuring  them  that 
the  kingdom  would  otherwise  be  exposed  to  immi- 
nent dangers,  and  adding  that  ^  his  Holiness  was 
willmg,  in  eharity  to  their  soub,  to  send  him  over  to 
remedy  their  evils.'  He^  likewise,  addressed  a  written 
justification  of  himself  to  Edward  YL  But  the  Coun* 
dl  disregarding  both  his  solicitations  and  his  menaces. 


*i  To  account  for  his  just  alarms,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that 
his  mother  Margaret  Countess  of.  Salisbury,  his  eldest  brother 
Henry  Pole  Lord  Montagu,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Sir  Edwarfl 
Kevil,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  had  been  executed  in  England 
for  high-treaiw>n,  in  conspiring  to  place  the  Cardinal  upon  the 
throne. 


*    ■    -  .  ' 
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he  gave  the  naftion  no  fiuther  trouUe  duciiig^  that 
short  reign. 

Paul  III.  dying  in  1549»  Pcie  was  twice  chosen 
to  succeed  him;  .but /he  .declined  both  the  elections; 
one»  as  being  too  hasty  and  without  ddiberation,  and 
the  other,  because  it  was  done  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.^  This  conduct  has  been  ascribed  by  PhiUi^^ 
and  others,  to  delicacy ;  but  it's  true  cause  was  fab 
prp^iect  of  the  crown  of  En^and,  which  he  trusted 
to  ascend  by  gaining  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Mary. 
Upon  his  refusal,  Julius  III.  was  elected;  and  the  . 
tranquillity  of  J^me  being  soon  afterward  disturbed 
by  the  wars  on  the  borders  of  Italy,  Pole  retired, 
with  th^  new  Pope's  leave,  to  a  monastery  of  the  Be* 
nedlctines  at  Maguzlmo  in  the  territory  of  Verona. 
^  In  this  retirement  he  continued,  till  the  death  of  ^ 
Edward  VI. ;  when  it  ^as  determined  by  the  court 
of  Rome,  that  he  should  be  s^it  legate  into  England,* 
as  the  fittest  instrument  to  effect  the  reduction  'of 
that  kingdom  under  the  papal  yoke.  But  this  un** 
dertaking  required  some  consideration.  The  act  of 
attainder,  passed  against  him  under  Henry  YIIL, 
had  been  confirmed  by  Edward,  and  consequently 
remained  stiU  in  force.  At  length  however,  having 
received  full  satisfaction  upon  these  points,  he  set 
out,  by  the  way  of  Germany,  in  October  1558 :  but 
hQ  had  not  proceeded  &r  in  the  Emperor^s  dominions, 
when  a  message  arrived  from  that  Prince,  to  stop 
his  farther  progress.     This  wa$  speedily  followed  by 

*  He  desired,  that  *  his  admission  might  be  deferred  till  the 
morning,  as  it  was  not  a  work  of  darkness ! '  Upon  this,  the  car- 
dinals instantly  proceeded  to  another  election,  and  chose  the 
Cardinal  De  Monte,  who  before  he  left  the  conclave,  bestowed  a 
fa«t  upoa  the  •ervant  employed  in  taking  care-o(  his  monkey! 
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an  express,  to  the  sMne  purpose,  from  Queen  Marj; 
who,  with  the  view  however  of  keeping  him  in  good 
humour,  sent  him  the  two  acts  recentlj  piassed,  for 
tiie  justification  of  her  mother^s  marriage,  and  {o» 
restoring  ali  things  to  the  state  in  which  thejr  had 
beeki  kit  at  her  £U;har^s  death;  desiring  hrni  likewise 
to  transmit  her  a  list  <tf  such  persons,  as^  should  be 
made  bishops. 

.  The  Cardinal,  percdlving  that  the  teal  objeet  ifr 
both  instances  was,  to  i»«vent  U&amrai^  ii^Koj^tttidl 
before  the  Queen's  marriage  with  Philip^  fek  himself 
not  a  little  nettled ;  and  in  a  l^tar  to  h^  Majesty- 
observed,  that  *  the  cfaedc  to  his  joumey  obviously 
{»oceeding  from  the  political  views  of  the  efi^peMiv  tm 
had  conferred  with  the  Imperial  eonfcwor  abMt  % 
and  had  convinced  him  of  the  improprie^  df  such  a 
measure:  with  respect  to  herself  te  a£^4  he  was 
*  afraid  that  canai  pkaiwiuu  m%fat  govern  her  U»f 
Inuoh,  and  that  sibe  would  thereby  &SL  from  the- 
ampticity  in  Christ,^  in  which  slie  had  hHherto  lived.' 
He  encouraged  har,  therefore,  to  ^  put  on  a  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  courage,  and  to  teust  in  God,  who  had 
preserved  her  so  long/  With  regard  to  the  two  acti^ 
he  ccHuplained  tha^t '  the  first  made  no  menticm  of  the 
Pope's  bulls,  by  the  authority  <^  which  alone  it  could 
be  a  lawful  marriage ;  and  he  observed  with  concern 
in  the  other,  that  the  worship  of  God  and  the  sacra** 
ments  were  to  oontmue  as  they  had  been  in  tiiie  kst 
year  of  Henrjr's  reign,  since  the  English .  were  then 
in  a  state  of  schism,  the  Pope's  interdict  stiU  Ijixng 
upon  the  nation,  under  which  no  one  could  with* 
out  sm  either  administer  or  receive  them/  He  con- 
fessed, ^  he  knew  none  of  either  House  fit  to  propose, 
the  matter  of  rejecting  the  supr^nacy,  wlkh  had 
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been  uknrped  by  ber  fatber,  lind  ber  brotliev ;  mi^ 
tberefore/be  tbought  it  best  tbat  she  berseLf  libould  go 
to  the  pairliaineiit  (baving  previously  acquainted  some 
tsWf  both  of  the  i^irituality  and  the  temporality,  with' 
her  design)  and  inform  them,  that  she  wad  afflicted  at 
the  schism,  and  desired  a  Legate  might  be  sent  from 
the  Apostolic  See  to  treat  about  it/  He  proposed  also^ 
farther,  the  reversion  of  his  own  attainder* 

But  the  pr6je<H;ed  marriage  meeting  with  great  op« 
position  in  England,  it  was  resolved  that  Pole  shoulfl 
be  kept  at  a  distance.  With  this  view,  another  lega« 
tion  was  devised  for  him,  to'  mediate  a  peace  be- 
tween the  empire  and  France,  in  which  he  was  un<* 
fiuccessM.  The  nuptials  between  PhiUp  and  Mary 
bemg  at  length  solemnised,  no  farther  objection'  was 
made  to  his  arrival ;  and,  therefore,  the  Lords  Paget 
and  Hastings  were  sent  to  Brussels  to  c<)nduct  him  to 
England.  On  th^  twentieth  of  November,  ld54,  ho 
Was  met  at  Dover  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  Loifd  Mon# 
tagu,  and  other  persons  of  distinction.  At  Graves-* 
end)  the  Bishop  of  Duriiam  and  the  Earl  of  SSuisws^ 
bury  presented  him  vnth  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  hi9 
attainder,  which  had  passed  the  day  before.  A 
yacht  conveyed  him  thence  to  Wlutehall,  wbet«  he 
was  treated  with  thfe  utmost  respect  by  their  Miyes* 
ties ;  and,  after  all  possible  honour  paid  to  hiih  at 
court,  he  was  conducted  to  the  archiepiscopal  palace 
at  Lambeth,  whidi  had  been  sumptuously  fitted  up 
for  his  reception. 

C^  the  twenty-seventh,  he  went  to  the  parliar 
ment,  and  made  a  long  and  grave  speech,  inviting 
them  to  a  reconciliation  with  the  Apostdic  See,  whence 
^he  said)  ^  he  had  been  sent  by  the  common  pastor  of 
Christendom  to  recover  the  losit  sheep,  who  had  long 
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^txayed  from  the  enclosure  ot  the  church/ 
speech  produced  a  pretended  mirade  on  the  piort  of 
the  Queen,  who  affected  not  only ,  to  be  pregnant, 
but  also  from  her  joy  upon  the  occasion  to  fed  the 
child  leap  within  her;   upon  which  Te  Deum,  was 
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ordered  to  be  sung  in  all  the  churches  in  London^ 
and. Bonner  caused  prayars  to  be  put  up,  that  the 
child  might  be  a  male,  well-favoured,  vigorous,  and 
intelligent.  .  No  farther  proof  can  be  wanting  of  the 
wretched  bigotry  of  Mary,  who  thus  set  an  examj^e  for 
restoring  the  obsolete  frauds  of  the  popish  hierarchy. 
Two  days  afterward,  the  Speaker  reported  to  the 
Commons  the  substance  of  this  speech ;  and  a  mesr 
sage  being  sent  from  the  Lords  for  a  conference,  in 
oi^der  to  prepare  a  supplication  upon  the  subject,  the 
petition  was  reported  and  approved  by  both  Houses ; 
upon  which,  their  Majesties  interceded  with  the  Car- 
dinal, who  granted  them  absolution.  The  papal  au- 
thority being  thus  completely  restored^  Pole  made  his 
public  entry  into  London  with  all  the  solemnities  of 
a  L^ate,  and  immediately  set  about  purging  the 
church  of  her  pretended  heresy.  But  though  thesc^ 
proceedings  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  court,  he 
had  tjbe  mortification  to,  find  that  they  were  less 
popular  elsewhere :  in  passing  through  the  dty^ 
no  Isxad  of  respect  was  shown  to  hin^;  aijid  his 
blessing  the  people,  as  he  passed,  was  opeply  la^ghe^T 
at.  This,  prpbaUy,  soured  his  temper;  which,  |tis 
stated,  was  naturally  mild  and  amiable.  It  has  Hke-: 
wise  been  asserted,  that  he  advised  moderate  mea- 
isxaes  with  respect  to  the  Protestants:  but  one  of 
!the  first  acts,  indubitably,  of  his  legatine  autho- 
lity  was,  to  grant  commissions  for  the  prosecutions 
^f  heretics ;  and  he  pubUdy  expres9ed  his  detest%F> 
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tion  of  the  Reformed,  refu^g  to  converse  with  any 
who  had  been  of  that  party.  He  now,  indeed,  put 
on  the  pride  and  reserve  of  a  Spanish  inquisitor.! 
His  instructions  likewise,  issued  to  the  bishops  and 
dergy  concerning  the  Protestants,  plainly  evince,  that 
he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sangiiinaiy  proceeding? 
of  Gardiner  aind  Bonner,'  though  he  made  those 
prelates  the  instruments  of  his  cruelty  and '  his  re* 
yenge. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Queen  despatched  embas- 
isadors  to  Rome  to  make  obecUence,  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  to  the  Pope,  who  had  already 
jproclaimed  a  jubilee  upon  the  occasion.  But  her 
envoys  had  scarcely  set  foot  on  Italian  ground,  when 
they  were  informed  of  the  death  of  Julius  III.  His 
successcH*  (Marcellus  II.)  djring  soon  afterward,  the 
Queen,  upon  the  first  intelligence  of  his  decease,  re- 
commended her  kinsman  to  the  popedom.  Her  mes- 
sengers, however,  arrived  too  late,  Peter  Caraffa,  who 
todt  the  name  of  Paul  IV.,  having  been  elected  be- 
JTore  they  reached  the  conclave.  This  Pope,  who  had 
never  liked  Pole,  found  in  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
a  temper  exactly  tallying  with  his  own ;  and,  upon 
that  account,  favoured  Gardiner's  pretensions  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury. 

.  Pole,  nevertheless,  had  the  entire  management  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs ;  and  from  this  period  the  perse- 
cution became  more  violent,  aiid  the  martyrdoms 
more  numerous.  In  proof  of  which  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  Gardiner,  who  secretly  detested 
him,    transferred  the  bloody  business  to  Bonner* 

*  Edmund  Bonner  was  the  reputed  son  of  a  lawyer  in  Cheshire ; 
but  his  mother  was  pregnant  by  one  Savage,  a  priest,  and  had 
only  married  to  conceal  her  disgrace.  Being  designed  for  the 
church,  he  studied  at  Broadgate^Hall,  now  Pembroke  ColWgei 
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npon  tiie  .Cardinal's  arrival;  and  that  Hxxee  nionlbs 
after  Gardiner^s  death  Cranmer  was  d^;Taded  and 
burnt,  to  make  room  for  Pole  in  the  primacy.*  The 
hottest  period,  indeed,  of  Bonner's  persecution  was 
from  December  1555  to  December  1556,  when  the 
Cardinal  was  in  the  zenith,  of  his  power. 

The  year  1557  opened  with  a  ridiculous  farce, 
attached  to  the  tragedy  which  was  now  acting  in'  aH 

Oxford,  and  was  created  LL.D.  in  1525;  but  he  never  attained 
any  eminence  in  learning,  having  rather  a  turn  for  state-a&irs. 
This  recommended  him  to  Wolsey,  and  after  his  death  to 
Henry  VlH.  through  Cromwell,  upon  whom  he  imposed  him- 
self as  a  friend  to  the  Reformation,  Henry  wanting  an  embas- 
sador, who  could  talk  in  a  menacing  stile  to  the  Pope  and  the 
King  of  France,  selected  Bonner:  but  he  so  far  exceeded  the 
boutids  of  6oknmon  decency  at  Marseilles,  in  delivering  the  royal 
appeal,  that  his  Holiness  threatened  to  *  throw  him  into  a  cal- 
dron jof  melted  lead,  or  to  burn  him  alive ; '  upon  which,  he  made 
his  escape.  Soon  afterward,  behaving  with  extreme  insolence 
to  Francis  I.,  that  Monarch  bade  him  write  to  his  employer, 
**  That  his  embassador  was  a  great  fool,  and  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  love  of  his  master,  he  should  have  a  hundred  strokes 
with  a  halbert."  Upon  this,  he  was  recalled.  Henry  however^ 
finding  him  a  pliant  tool  for  every  occasion,  made  him  alt  first 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  subsequently  translated  him  to  the  See 
of  London  in  1539,  when  the  Bloody  Articles  were  to  be  en- 
forced.' And  now  the  pretended  Protestant  showed  himself  iA 
his  true  colours ;  his  cruelties  continuing  till  the  accession  of  Ed- 
ward, fi^ienhe  openly  complied  with  the  injanctioDS  respectmg 
the  Reformation,  while  at  the  same  time  he  fomented  in  secret 
the  insurrections  of  the  Papists.  He  was  therefore  deprived,  and 
committed  to  the  Marshalsea,  till  Queen  M^  in  155S  restored 
him  to  his^  former  dignity.  From  this  time,  hiis  inhumanity  wai 
exercised)  in  the  most  shocking  atrocities.  He  Jbad  ei^lfca  dun* 
geon,  and  instruments  of  torture^  in  his  own  house ;  and  he  tobk 
an  infernal  pleasure  in  punishing  the  unfortunate  people  in  his 
custody  with  his  o^irn  hands. 

*  He  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  the  day  aft^ 
Cranmer*s  execution,  and  before  the  end  of  the  same  year 
(1556)  Chancellor  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
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pBtts  of  the  kjngdohi.  At  Oxford,  tlie  liody  of 
Peter  Mart)n^8  wife  was  taken  up,  and  underwent  $, 
process :  biit  as  die  was  a  foragner,  mmoquainted 
with  the  English  laiig^uage,  no  witnesses  could  far 
faroiq;bt  to  prove  her  a  heretic;  and  therefore  the 
bodf,  fay  Pole's  ardor.  Was  re-mterred  in  a  diinghilL 
At  Giumbridge,  tbe  bodies  of  Bucer  and  Fagius  being 
biiried  in  St.  Mary's  Hmd  St  Ikfichad's  churcbest 
those  churdies  were  put  under  ah  ihtercfict,  and  a 
formal  process  was  commenced  agamst  the  deoeaaed. 
They  were  tiuice  summoned  to  appear,  or  any  per« 
sons  in  theur  behalf.  These  dtations  proving  £nnt> 
less!  witnesses  wete  examined  against  them:  they 
were  condemned,  as  obstinate  heretics;  and  theil- 
bodies,  di^  up  and  carried  in  their  coffins,  were  tied 
to  the  staJKie  and  along  with  copies  of  their  books 
consdn^ed  to  ashes! 

But  thcmgh  the  Cardinal  thus  countenanced  every 
absimi  and  cnid  measure  in  fiivour  of  the  Romish 
faith,  Paul  IV.  openly  showed  his  dislike  of  him  by 
T%v6lalng  his  I^^atine  power,  and  conferring  it  upon 
Feyto,  a  Franciscan  friar,  whom  he  had  created  a 
cardinal  for  that  purpose,  designing  him  also  for  the 
see  of  Salisbury..  This  appointment  was  made  in 
September,  and  the  new  Legate  was  actually  on  hii 
Mray  to  England,  when  the  bulls  reached  Queen 
Mary ;  who,  having  learned  their  contents  from  her 
embassador,  laid  them  up  without  opening  theifi,  or 
acquainting  hor  cousin  with  the  matter :  writing  at 
the  san)e  time  in  his  behalf  to  the  Pope,  aikl  with 
a  portion  of  her  father's  spirit  forbidding  Peyto  to 
'  proceed  on  his  journey,  (ht  at  his  peril  to  set  foot 
•upon  English  ground.' 

Notwithstanding  all  her  caution,  however,  it  was 
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iiot  posdUe  to  keep  the  matter  long  a  secret  firomthe 
Cardinal;  who  no  sooner  became  acquainted  with  the 
Holj  Faitei^s  pleasare,  than  out  of  that  implicit  ve-' 
neration,  wfaidi  he  had  unalterably  preseived  for  the 
Apdstofic  See,  he  voluntarily  laid  down  the  aisigns 
of  his  legatine  power :  desp^^tching  his  trusty  mimster 
Orinaneto  to  Rome  with  letters,'  at  once  so  satisfac^ 
tory  and  so  submissive,  as  (it  is  said)  even  melted  the 
abdnmte  heart  of  Paul.  The  Pontiff  had,  m  feet, 
been  mitigated  by  some  recent  events,  which  turned 
his  regard  from  the  French  toward  the  S^^mniards : 
aind  the  storm  against  Pole  entirely  blew  over;  in 
consequence  of  a  peace  concluded  this  year  bietween 
his  Holiness  and  Philip;  in  one  of  the  secret  arti- 
cles of  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  *  he  shotdd  be 
restored  to  his  legatine  powers.'  But  he  did  not  live 
to  enjoy  his  restoration  full  twelve  months,  bemg 
seized  with  a  double  quartan  ague,  which  carried 
him  off  early  in  the  morning  of  ihe  eighteenth  b£ 
November,  1558. 

His  death  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  by  that  of 
his  royal  mistress  and  kinswoman,  which  happened 
about  sixteen  hours  before,  in  the  forty-third  year  of 
her  age,  and  the  sixth  of  her  reign.  His  body,  en- 
closed in  a  leaden  coffin,  lay  forty  days  in  great  state 
at  Lambeth ;  after  which  it  was  conveyed  with  equal 
poinp  to  Canterbury,  and  interred'  with  the  utmost 
solemnity  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Becket's  Chajpel, 
in  thiat  cathedral  Upon  the  tomb  over  his  grave 
Were  inscribed  only,  as  sufficient  to  his  fame.  Depth 
situm  Cardinalis  Poll. 

His  character  is  summed  up  by  Granger  in  a 
few  words :  "  He  was  much  esteemed  for  the  inte- 
grity of  his  life,  the  elegance  of  his  learning,  and 
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the  politeness  of  his  manners."  **  He  was  not,  in* 
deed^  without  a  tincture  of  bigotry ;  but  he,  gene- 
rally, dbapproved!  c£  the  cradties  exercised  in 
Mary's  reign.'* 
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tY  E  are  now  entering  upon  one  of  the  most  sj^en- 
did  periods  of  English  history.  In  1558,  Elizabeth 
ascended  the  throne ;  a  Queen  personally  endowed 
with  great  talents  for  government,  and  happily  sur- 
rounded by  men  of  distinguished  eminence,  equally 
qualified  to  serve  their  country  in  every  department 
of  the  church  and  the  state.f 

Of  these,  the  first  entitled  to  grateful  remembrance, 
for  the  share  which  he  had  in  forming  the  mind  of 
that  illustrious  Sovereign,  is  Roger  Ascham,  third  son 
of  John  Ascham^  t  steward  to  the  ancient  &mily  of 

*  Authorities.  Gniunt's  Oration  in  honour  of  Ascham, 
prefixed  to  his  Epistles,  and  Johnson's  Life  of  Ascham. 

f  To  this  brilliant  sera  no  less  than  seventy-four  poets  are  as- 
signed in  the  new  edition  of  the  '  Theatfwn  Poetarum^  and  the 
catalogue  might  certainly  be  farther  extended.  Of  these,  how- 
ever, the  far  greater  number  have  been  very  generally  con- 
signed to  oblivion ;  and  a  few,  such  as  Drayton,  Fairfax,  Warner, 
Sir  John  Harrington,  Sur  Hiilip  Sidney,  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  &c. 
continue  to  be  cited  diiefly  in  deference  to  their  ancient  repu- 
tation :  but  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  Fletcher,  and  Spenser,  are 
still  confessed  to  be  unrivalled  in  their  several  stiles  of  com- 
position. 

%  His  mother  Margaret,  who  was  allied  to  several  considerable 
families,  is  laid  to  have  lived  sixty-seven  years  in  perfect  har- 
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Scroop.  HewasbbrnatEJrkby-Wiste^^aevNintV 
allertrm  in  Yorkshire,  skonA  Hie  year  1515 ;  and,  in 
his  earlj  youths  wM  taken  linder  the  palaxmage  t£ 
Sir  Aiitony  Wingfield,  ^ho  finding  in  him  a  s%ndl 
aptitude  for  literary  attainments,  9esnt  liim  in  1530 
to  St  John's  Coll^^  Cambridge,  at  the  critical  junc^ 
ture  when  Gfeek  hegmk  to  be  taught  without  opposiw 
tion  in  the  English  universities.  The  doctrines  of 
Luther,  circulated  throughout  Europe  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  new  art  of  typography,  had  diffusi^ 
a  general  inclination  to  study  the  points  in  coat^^ieo^ 
versy  between  the  Romish  church  and  that  illustrious 
Reformer,  which  could  only  be  satisfactorily  done  by 
attaining  a  competent  knowledge  of  that  language^ 
Accordingly,  to  Greek  Ascham  appfied  himself  so 
assiduously,  that  he  was  quickly  able  to  read  lectures 
upon  it  with  great  credit  and  success.  To  teach,  or 
to  learn,  was  at  this  aera  the  business  and  the  plea- 
sure  of  the  academical  life ;  and  he  had  the  happinesii 
of  associating  with  men  of  equal  genius,  and  of  dmi-^ 
lar  dispositions  with  himself.  Sir  John  Cheke,  Pre- 
ceptor to  Edward  VI.,  was  his  rival  and  friend.  This 
distinguished  scholar,  as  it  has  already  been  stated 
more  at  large  in  his  life,  in  conjunction  with  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  (Secretary  of  State  in  the  reigns  of 

mcmy  and  affection  with  the  object  of  her  maiden  choice,  and  to 
have  died  at  last  ahnost  on  the  same  hour  of  the  same  dav. 

*  Kirkby-Wifike  is  stated,  in  a  note  to  Graunt*s  Oraiio  dt 
VM  et  Obitu  Rogeri  Aschami  (prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the 
Epistles)  to  have  been  dtttinguiihed  by  the  family  liketdse  of 
Palliser  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  by  the  birth  oF  Dr*  George 
Hi€ke6,^as  he  himself  informs  us  in  his  *  Dissertation  on  the  Use 
of  the  Northern  Languages,'  addressed  to  his  friend  Shower  ta 
his  Thesaurus. 
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Edirard  VI^  and  Elkabeth)  had  introduced  a  mor^ 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  tongue  *  than 
bad  previously  prevailed ;  which  Ascham  at  first  op-' 

r 

*  This  language  was,  previously,  little  undferstood  in  Eng- 
land. If  any  indeed  saw  a  piece  of  Greek,  they  used  to  say, 
Gracum  est^  non  potest  tegi,  i.  e.  *  It  is  Greek,  it  cannot  be 
read.*  And  those  few,  that  did  pretend  to  some  insight  into  it,' 
read  it  after  a  strange  corrupt  manner ;  .pronouncing  the  vowebk 
and  diphthongs  so,  that  there  was  little  or  no  difierenpe  betw:eeii 
them.  These  errors  Cheke  detected,  partly  by  considering  the 
power  of  the  letters  themselves,  and  partly  by  consulting  with 
Greek  authors,  Aristophanes  and, others,  in  some  of  whom  they 
found  footsteps  to  direct  them  how  the  ancient  Crreek  was- pro- 
nounced ;  and  he,  at  length,  succeeded  in  exploding  them.  The 
more  studious  and  ingenipus  sort  of  scholars,  being  convinced 
(says  Strype)  gladly  forsook  their  old  way  of  reading  Greek  for 
this  most  right  and  true,  though  new  found  out,  shown  them  \jj 
their  learned  reader.  But  there  was  a  party  in  the  unirersityv 
who  disliking  any  thing  that  was  new,  and  dreading  alterations, 
and  blindly  admitting  every  thing  that  was  old,  would  by  no 
means  allow  of  this  pronunciation  ;  but  opposed  it  with  all  their 
might  by  disputing  against  it,  and  at  last  by  complaining  to  Gar^ 
diner  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
against  Cheke  and  his  adherents  for  this  great  miisdemeanor :' 
who  being  of  the  same  mind  with  the  complainants,  and  fearing 
innovation  more  than  was  need,  made  a  solemn  decree,  dated  the 
Kalends  of  June  1542,  confirming  the  old  corrupt  sounding 
of  Greek;  and  directing,  under  severe  penalties,  *  that  none 
should  philosophise  at  aU  in  squnds,  but  all  use  the  present,  and 
that  if  any  thing  were  to  be  corrected  in  them,  let  it  all  be  left 
to  aujthority  1  *  But  whatever  opposition  oi  injunctions,  de- 
crees, and  penalties  were  made  against  it,  yet  as  it  was  said  oi 
truth,  *  It  is  great  and  will  prevail,'  so  this  true  way  of  speaking 
and  reading  Greek  got  the  day  in  the  university. .  And  those  that 
were  the  greatest  ornaments  of  learning  then  in  Cambridge, 
Bedman,  Smith,  Ponet,  Pickering,  Ascham,  Tong,  Bill,  and  all 
others,  who  either  read  any  thing  publicly  in  the  schools,  or  pri« 
^yately  in  the  colleges,  gave  themselves  wholly  to  this  correct^ 
way.    (Sti7pe*s  Life  of  Cheke.) 
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posed,*  till  being  convinced  that  they  were  in  the  right, 
he  finally  adoptied  and  patronised  it  from  the  chair. 
He  gained  likewise  the  approbation  of  Dr.  Metcalf, 
the  master  of  his  college,  who  (though  meanly  learned 
himself)  having  the  interest  of  learning  at  heart,  re-- 
commended  him  to  a  fellowship  in  1534.  This  how- 
ever, from  the  favourable  disposition  which  he  had 
discovered  toward  the  Reformed  Faith,  he  obtained 
with  difficulty !  At  the  same  time  Pember,  an  emi- 
nent promoter  of  Greek  literature,  advanced  his  re-! 
putation,  not  only  by  applauding  his  public  lectures,^ 
but  by  advising  the  under-graduates  of  his  acquaint- 
ance to  attend  him  at  his  chambers,  to  hear  the  au- 
thors in  that  language  read  and  explained.  As  a  re^ 
laxation  from  study,  Ascham  learned  to  play  on  mu- 
sical instruments,  and  to  write  a  very  fine  hand,  (an 
acecHBpIishment  then  growing  into  repute)  which  con^ 
tiibuted  not  a  little  to  his  fixture  success  in  life. 

In  1436  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  and .  soon 
afterward  was  appointed  by  the  University  teacher  of 
Greek  in  the  public  schools,  for  which  he  rcceived 
a  respectable  salary.  He  likewise  commenced  tutor; 
and  had  several  young  students  of  rank  placed 
under  his  c^xe  for  other  branches  of  education,  some 
of  whom  subsequently  became  eminent  scholars ;  par- 
ticularly WiUiam  Grindal,  recommended  by  Sir  John 
Cheke  to  be  master  of  languages  to  the  Princess 

Elizabeth. 

•  •    •  ' 

*  Pember  assured  hit  young  friend,  that  *  ^pon'the  maxhn. 
Qui  docet  discitf  he  would  gain  more  knowledge  by  reading  with 
a  boy-  i^aingle  fable  in  ^6op,  than  by  hearing  anotbet  read  Latin 
lecti^res  on  the  whole  Iliad.'  Aschaip  studied  Cicero  and  Canjar 
^  particular,  as  the  best.models  in  forming  his  Latin  stile.         ; 
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Vbe  reputation  of  Mr.  Ascham,  as  a  man  6f  ex- 
tfendve  learning,  was  now  so  firmly  established^  that 
be  was  elected  to  the  honourable  office  of  PuMic 
Orator.  This  imposed  upon  him  tl^  duty  of  com- 
posing the  university-letters^  for  which  by  his  ASi 
in  the  Latin  language,  and  his  beautifiil  writing  em^ 
beifished  with  drawmgs,  he  was  peculiarly  qualified 
Bai  in  aft  ages  and  m  every  country  conspicuous 
merit,  while  it  meets  with  it's  due  reward  fronn  the 
liberal  mind,  will  inevitably  incur  the  hatred  of  the 
selfish  and  the  envious.  It  is  no  wonder,  tbese&fie, 
that  Ascham  should  have  sulgected  himsdf  to  coi^ 
sure  for  the  exerdbie  of  Us  leisure4iours.  HIb  love 
of  archery,  an  amusement  better  suited  to  the  scddier 
than  the  sdiolar,  exposed  him  to  severe  animadvert 
sbn.  This,  however,  he  rqpelled  by  a  learned  toea^ 
tise,  published  in  1644^  entitled  *  Toxqihilus,  or  tibe 
Schole  or  Partitions  of  Shooting,'  and  dedicated  to 
Henry  VIJI.  v*  who  was  so  well  pleased  with  it, 
that  on  the  su^estion  of  Sir  William  Paget  he  al« 
lowed  him  thenceforward  an  annual  stipend  of  ten 
pounds.f  With  this,  and  his  univarsity-stq)ends,  he 
appears  to  have  possessed  a  very  comfortable  income ; 
in  addition  to  the  gratuities  which  he  received  for 
teaching  persons  of  distinction  to  write,  particularly 

^  *  Of  this  dedicatioii  the  object  was,  to  obtain  a  peosioii,  which 
might  enable  him  to  travel  into  Italy^  at  that  time  the  residence^ 
of  literature  in  general,  and  more  eminently  the  seat  of  Greek 
learning. 

t  This,  Johnson  by  a  smnewhat  prolix  inTestigation  estiin^tes 
as  equivalent  to  **  more  than  one  hundred  pounds  a-year"  at 
present.  The  work  itself  is  rather  whimsical,  as  the  writer 
•eeras  to  think  the  complete  archer  ought  to  have  no  less  a  cwdb- 
pass  of  knowledge  th^n  he  possessed  himself  I 
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Prince  Sdmord,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  thtf 
ft«FO  brothers  Henry  and  Charies  Brandon,  Dukea  of 
Snfidk  « 

And  now  approached  the  greiU;  event  of  the  Be^ 
formation,  by  which  the  objects  of  liteiaiy  stod^ 
were  entirdy  changed.  Hie  breaking  u|^  cf  iSbt  old 
religion  i^dit  the  world  into  a  vattet^p  of  hoit&^  mftc. 
The  BiUe  being  at  hat  tittwia  0fat^  emaff  mani 
pMflki  yammi  m  mAmuuBt,  was  eagor  to  fiadU 
liarise  hiiniiif  ipf&  r£%  csnlnrtar  and  anbttmir  of 
iiilaiiiilrtii%  JtTa  agisritfes,  AH  were  absorbed  in  re^ 
figlMdli  sqpecuktions.  Europe  exhibited  one  vast  sceno 
af  polemical  war&re;  and  the  talents  of  fna^tr^itiit 
werev  moncqpd^sed  by  theological  contention.  The 
topics,  which  generally  kindled  the  ardour  of  the 
most  aoccmiqplisAied  sdiolars,  were  inquiries  into  the 
practices  and  maxims  of  the  primitive  ages ;  the  na^ 
ture  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ;  the  au« 
thority  of  Scripture  and  tradition,  dP  popes,  and 
councils,  and  schoolmen;  topics,  which  from  preju* 
dice  mid  paseoion,  as  well  as  from  the  want  of  phflo« 
s(^)hic  habits  of  discussion,  they  were  unable  to  treat 
dtfaer  with  calmness  of  with  accuracy. 

One  of  the  first  effects  of  the  Reformation  was, 
that  the  revenues  of  the  dergy  were  seized  undi^ 
pretence  of  zeal  for  religion.  Even  the  students  of 
the  universities  were  deprived  of  their  exhibitions 
and  pensions !  Hence  Ascham  complains,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  dated  1550,  that 
'  the  grammar-schools  throughout  Englimd  would  he 

*  Lee  Archbishop  of  York,  likewise,  allowed  him  a  yearly 
pen»ion.    (Johnson.) 
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tiimed;  and  that  the  Universitiefi  thetnselyes  mii^ 
fpeedily  f^ecome  extinct/  At  Oxford,  both  profits-. 
8ors  and  pupils  deserted  the  schools ;  and  academical 
degrees  were  abolished  as  anti-christian.  The  new 
teachers,  not  (t^ntent  with  cleansdng.ChristiajQity  fimn 
Catholic  corruptions,  carried  their  absurd  refinements 
90  far  as  to  kssert  the  inutiUty  of  aU  human  learning ; 
and  thus  reformation  degenerated  into  fanaticism.  Jn 
this  enlightened  spirit,  these  zealous  advocates  for 
apostolic  simplicity  and  primitive  ignorance,  at  a  visi- 
tation of  the  University  of  Oxford,  stripped;  the. 
Humphredian  library  of  all  it's  books'  and  MSS^; 
many  of  which  were  totally  destroyed,  and  of  the 
rest,  a  great  number  condemned  as  inimical  to  th^ 
Gospel  of  Christ ! 

Yet,  ;  notwithstanding  thes^  untoward  drcum-^ 
stances,  the  Reformation  was  an  event  perhaps  more 
auspicious  to  human  improvement  than  any,  which 
adorns  the  ailnals  of  time.  It  produced,  beyond  all 
other  causes  that  can  be  imagined,  intellectual  activity, 
that  harbinger  of  free  inquiry,  which  is  the  only  sure 
cau9e  of  the  progress  of  society,  A  change  of  man- 
ners  in  the  church  was  the  instantaneous  result.  The. 
clergy,  unable  to  prevail  by  force,  were  compelled  to 
try  argument ;  and  their  state  of  ignorance  vanished. 
The  Jesuits,  who  succeeded  the  friars  as  cham-. 
pions  of  the  papal  hierarchy,  sprang  up  during  the 
struggle ;  and  thus  Rome  had,  once  more,  it's  age  of 
learning. 

This  general  state  of  mental  excitement,  however 
unfavourable  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Belles  Lettres, 
was  eventually  conducive  in  a  high  degree  to  the  ^'- 
vancement  of  literatiu*e.  The  minds  of  men  were  awake 
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Itnd  aetfJirei  and  required  otdy  to  be  &T(HUed  by  their 
politiosd  condition  to  exert  some  of  the  highest  ef- 
forts. o£  intellect* 

Upon  >tl^.  acoession.  of  Edward  VL  his  pension^ 
which  had  been  stopped  at  Henry's  deatibi»  was  re^ 
granted;  and  he  was  desired  to  continue  at  Cam-^ 
bridge  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  in 
conjunction  with  his  friend  Bucer,  the  German 
divine,  who  had  been  invited  by  that  University 
to  fill  the  divinity-chair.  But  the  death  of  Grindal 
brought  hoB  to  court  to  attend  the  Princess  Elizar. 
beth»  whose  Latin  and  Greek  studies  he  by  her  own 
appmntment  directed  for  two  years.  Taking  um- 
brage however  at  some  ill-founded  rumours  malici'> 
pusly  propagjated  against  him,  he  abruptly  qiutted 
the  court  in  djsgustt  returned  to  the  Univendty,  and 
resumed  his  office  of  Fublic/Orator. 

In  1550,  being  upon  a  visit  in  Yorkshire,  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  he  was  appointed  secretary 
to  Sir  Richard  Morisine,  who  was  then  preparing  to 
set  out.  on  an.  embassy  to  Charles  V.,  Emperor  of 
Germany.  This  promotion  obliging  him  to  proceed 
immediately  to  London,  on  his  way  he  visited  Lady 
Jane  Grey/  at  her  father's  house  at  Broadgate'  in 
Leicestershire.  He  found  her  stodying  the  Phaedo  of 
Plato  in  Gre^k,  and  ^^^  that  (he  adds)  with  as  much 
delight,  as  some  gentlemen  would  read  a  merry  tale 
in  Boccace;"  and  he  discovered  such  learning  and 
good  s^hse  in  her  conversation,  that  he  pronpunces 
her  in  his  works  *  the  wonder  of  her  sex.*  * 

*  Thh  treatment  of  that  incomparable  lady  by  her  father  and 
mother,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  as  she  related  it  to 
Ascham,  is  shocking  almost  beyond  credibility : 

*  After  salutation  (says  he)  ao4  dewtie  done,  with  some  oth^ 

VOL.  I.  8  E 
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during  Ms  three  yeats'  atte&dfmce  iqKiii  the  Qet* 
man  embassy,  he  cultivated  the  acqpiiiiiitaiiGe  of  the 
learned  in  that  country,  and  applied  htoiself  to  the  in* 
vestigation  of  politics,  which  made  him  extramely 
nseful  to  his  principal.  Yet  neitha*  llie  oooeerns  cf 
his  station,  nor  his  tadduity  in  readily  libit  Oreek  att« 

taullte,  I  asked  her,  <  Why  the  would  leese  such  pudme  in  the 
psrke?*  Smflii^,  the  amwiered  m^;  **1  wisie,  all  their  sport  ia 
the  parke  is  but  a  shadoe  to  that  pleasure  that  I  find  in  Plato. 
Alasl  good  foike,.  they  never  felt  what  trewe  pleasure  ment.'* 
'*  And  howe  came  you,  Madame,*'  quoth  I,  ^  to  this  deiepe  know* 
ledge  of  pleasure ;  and  what  did  chiefiie  i^ure  you  unto  ity  see<* 
inge  not  many  Wonaen,  but  verie  fewe  men,  have  attained  there- 
unto ?" .  *^  I  will  tell  you,"  quoth  she,  **  and  tell  you  a  truth, which 
perchance  ye  will  marveU  at.  One  of  the  greatest  benefited  that 
ever  God  gave  me  is,  that  he  sent  me  so  sharpe  and  severe  pa- 
rentes,  and  so  jentle  a  seholemaster.  For  when  I  ttn  m  preseftoe 
eyther  of  father  or  mother ;  whether  I  speaker  keepe  sBaacc^  ail;^ 
Stand,  or  ge^  eate,  drinke,  be  merie,  or  sad,  be  sowytng,  playing, 
dauncing,  or  doing  anie  thing  else,  I  must  do  it  as  it  were  in 
such  weight,  measure,  and  number,  even  qo  perfitelie  as  God  made 
the  world ;  or  else  I  am  so  sharplie  taunted,  so  crueDie  threaten* 
^9  ye&  presentUesometimes witih  pinches, nippes,  and  bobbei^ 
and  oAer  waies  (which  I  irill  noft  name,  for  the  honor  I  bear 
them)  sf)  without  measure  ntisordered,  that  I  thinke' myself  in 
hell,  till  time  come  that  I  must  go  to  Mr.  Elmer ;  who  teacheth 
me  so  jentlie,  so  pleasantlie,  with  such  fair  allurementi^  to  learn* 
inge,'  that  I  thinke  dl  ^le  time  iK)t!»ng  whiles!  am  with  him. 
And  wh^  I  am  caSbsd  friuB  him,  I  fall  on  weepings  because 
whatsoever  I  do  els  but  learninge,  is  full  of  grief,  trouble,  feare, 
and  wbole  misliking  unto  me.''     (  Schoolmaster.) 

In  the  Treatise  likewise,  from  which  the  above  extract  iataken, 
the  reader  will  find  no  mean  information  as  to  the  manners  of 
the  age,  particularly  of  the  younger  people,  and  the  men  of  plea* 
sure,  and,  what  we  call  'choice  spirits.'  His  characters  of  the 
ancient  writers  iare  masterly,  and  from  his  precepts  and  advices 
f&t  readmg  the  most  learned  may  draw  profit ;  but,  after  all,  tiw 
Vf  ork  seems  not  to  have  been  finished.  Sir  John  Chdbe's  ju^;er 
Arentii  and  counsel  for  reading  Ss^ust,  is  particularly  good. 
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thbit  with  the  Embasisador,*  previsnted  his  keepmg 
up  a  cortesponifcnce  with  his  friends  at  Cambridge 
to  whom  he  addressed  several .  letters  still  extant^ 
Roving  him  to  haTi^  been  an  accmrate  observer  of 
mstk  and  manners.  His  abilities,  likewise,  as  a  politi- 
(Sika  he  displayed  in  a  curious  treatise  (written  pro^ 
bftbfy  in  1532/  while  he  waa  on  an  excui^dn  to 
Italy)  which  he  entitled^ '  A  Report  and  Discourse  of 
the  Affdlrs  aad  State  of  G^many.'  Urn  work^  be^ 
idd^  giving  th^  de^krest  account  of  the  motives^  wUoh 
^uced  the  Emperot  to  resign  his  crown  to  his  so^, 
Philip  IL5  contains  also  a  number  of  anecdotes  and 
lefldxipiis  of  a  highly  interesting  natioe^f 

'  *  Fdr  Ibtir  days  in  the  week  he  read  with  hhn,  in  the  liioftiing 
4lotAe  pbgCB  of  Herodentud  or  DenaoBthenedi  and  in  the  afterndoii 
#  pOrdoa  df  Sophocles  or  Euripides.  On  the  other  days^  h^ 
4hw  tip  the  public  letters  ^  and  at  night  he  contitiued  his  diary, 
tad  hid  pfvfB^  corretipondence. 

t  Afiidiatti's  letiei^  to  Astely,  Master  of  the  JfeWel^Houdd, 
l^refit^d  to  this  work,  which  D#<  Cftttipbell  {Biogt.  Brit.  li  284) 
]pfrotioiiiM5«s  f*  one  of  the  most  delieate  pieces  &f  history,  that 
^er  WM  penned  in  ouf  language,  eVindng  jfe's  authdr  lo 
'Iftare  heen  a  tnan  as  capable  of  shining  in  the  cabinet  as  ijl 
th^  doset,"  es^lb^  the  qualificatidns  essential  to  an  hiiKo«- 
rian  t  and  iw^  remitid  the  classical  readef  Of  hid  Cicefo  atid 
Tacitus. 

<  When  you  and  I  i^ead  Livi^  together  (if  ydU  dd  ren^eii^ib^) 
ftfter  some  fOasonyng,  we  ck>ncluded  both  what  was  in  our  opj- 
JU^n  to  be  looked  for  at  his  h^d,  that  would  well  and  advisedly 
write  an  histolry*  Fim  point  was,  to  Write  nothyng  ^alse: 
tieiLti  to  be  boldi  to  say  my  ti-utih:  whereby  u  avoyded  two 
great  faultes,  flatten  and  haired*  For  which  tWo  p6intai» 
Csetfar  is  read  to  hys  great  prayte ;  imd  JoVlns  the  Italian  to  hys 
last  i^eproch.  Then  to  marke  diligently  ^e  causesi  eounseH, 
Hctes,  and  isitiefl  in  all  great  attomptes:  and  In  causelj^  whjit  is 
jnst  er  ul^jasl;  in  counsels,  what  is  purposed  Wisely  or  tashly; 
Ifracteitf,  what  is  dene  eoiin^dusly  or  flrfntly;  and  of  eterjr 
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While  he  was  thus  agreeably  emfdoTed  abroad^  his 
fiends  at  home  procured  him  the  post  of  Latin  Se* 
cretary  to  the  King,  with  a  salary  of  twenty  pounds 
per  arm.:  but  before  he  could  take  possession  of 
his  new  dignity,  he  received  the  melancholy  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  his  royal  master;  an  event,  bjr 
which  he  was  not  only  deprived  of  Ms  place  ^nd  his 
pensitm,  but  seemed  to  have  lost  Ukewise  with  tiiem 
e viery  prospect  of  subsequent  preferment.  Contrary  to 
his  expectations,  however,  through  the  friendship  of 
IxH^d  Paget  ^  who  recommended  him  to  Bishop  Gar- 
iUner,  he  was  raised  to  the  same  pdst  under  Queed 
Mary;  and  such  was  his  diligence  and  despatch, that  he 


ismie,  to  note  some  generall  lesson  of  wi8etl<Hne  and  warines 
for  lyke  matters  in  time  to  come ;  wherein  Polybius  in  6reeke» 
and  Phillip  Combes  in  French,  have  done  the  daties  of  wyae 
and  worthy  writers.  Diligence,  a]30,  must  be  used  in  kepyng 
truly  the  order  of  tyme,  and  describyng  ly  vely  both  the  site  of 
places  and  n^tur^  of  persons ;  not  enely  for  the  outward  shape 
of  Uie  body,  but  also  for  the  inward  disposition  of  the  mynde ; 
as  Thucydides  doth  in  many .  places  very  trimly,  fmd  Homer 
^very  where,  and  that  alwayes  most  excellently,  which  obser- 
vation is  chiefly  to  be  marked  in  hym*  And  our  Chaucer  doth 
the  same,  very  praiseworthely :  marke  hym  well,  and  co^ferre 
hym  with  any  other  that  writeth  in  our  tyme  in  their  proodest 
toung,  whosoever  lyst.  The  stile  must  be  alwayes  playne  and 
open ;  yet  sometyme  higher  mid  lower,  as  matters  do  rjrse  and 
fell.  For  if  proper  and  naturall  wordes  in  well-joyned  8e^tenoqi 
do  lyvely  expresse  the  matter— -be  it  troublesome,  q43ret,  angi^, 
or  pleasant«-a  man  shall  thinke  not  to  be  readyng,  but  pfes^ 
in  doyng  of  tbe^ame.  And  herein  Livie  of  all  other  in  any 
toung,  by  myne  opinion,  carieth  away  the  prayse." 

*  Ascham,  it  may  be  concluded,  coidd  mfike  prudential  com- 
pliances in  matters  <^  religion.  He  n^as  no  Ridley,  or  Latimer. 
Yet  he  niaintaiped  his  interest  with  the  Princess  Elizabetli  in 
the  most  perilous  times;  and  to  t)ie  fidelity,  jof  :his  fciep^fbip 
■with  CecU  he*,  in  p^t,  owed  his  prosperity  pnder  th^  next  rei^ 
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eomposed  and  transcribed  in  three  days  it  is  said  bq 
less  than  fbrty-seren  -  Latiii  letters '  to  prinoe«  and 
other  fordigners  -  of  distinetion,  particularlgr  to  the 
caidihals  oh  the  sublet  of  electing  Pole  to  the  papa) 
chair.  So  highly,  indeed,  did  Pole  estimate  Ascham's 
stile,  that  though  he  was  himself  eminent  for,;  his 
ASi  in  Lathi,  he  employed  him  to  translate^  into  that 
language  the  speech  whidi  he :  addressed  to  the  p^a* 
liament  upon  tecondiing  the  kingdom  to,  the.  $ee 
of  Rome,  and  transmitted  the  version  to  R<we> 
where  for  the  purity  of  it's  diction  it  was  uniy>ei3B4Uy 
admired.   '  •    ,-       ' 

In  1554,  Ascham  married  Mrs.*  Margaret  Howe,  a 
young  lady  of  good  famUy,  with  whom  he  received  a 
respectable  fortune ;  and  had  the  farther  happiness^ 
tiioug^  he  alwayH  made  open  profession  of  the  Re^ 
formed  Religion,  to  continue  unmolested  durmg  the 
remainder  of  Mary's  reign.  *  t 

Upon  the  accession  of  his  royal  pupil  Eliza1)ethi 
he  was  sent  for  to  court,  and  replaced  in  his  station 
of  Latin  Secretary,  with  only  the  same  salary  how* 
ever  as  before :  neither,  though  he  was  admitted 
sometimes  to  assist  the  Queen  in  her  private 
studies,*  and  at  others  to  partake   of  her  diver- 

*  Of  Elizabeth's  literary  attainments  one  testimony  may  be 
given  from  her  tutor  himself,  in-^hiB  *  Schoolmaster*:  "  Pointe 
forth  six  of  the  best  given  jentlemen  of  this  court;  ^d  all  they 
'together  show  not  so  much  goodwill,  spende  not. so  much  tyme, 
bestow  not  so  many  houres  dayly,  orderly,  and  constantly  for  the 
increase  of  leamyng  and  knowledge,  as  doth  the  Queen's  Ma« 
jestie  herselfe.  Yea,  I  believe  that,  beside  her.perfit  readioes  in 
Latin;  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish,  she  readeth  here  now  at 
Windsore  more  Greeke  every  day,  than  some  prebendarie  of  this 
church  doth  read  Latin  in  a  whole  weeke.  And  that  which  is 
most  praii^worthie  of  all,  within  the  walls  of  her  privicschnmb^r 
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mm  «t  draughts  and  cheai;*  did  ahe  ev«r  maka 
mxy  addition  to  his  fortune,  except  a  prebend*  in 
the  cathedral  of  York,  which  was  bestowed  upcm 
him  in  1559-  This  inconsiderahla  prefierment  was 
grossly  inadequate  to  his  services:  but  Elizabeth 
was,  naturally,  not  bountiful;  and  Ascham,  thougii 
he  often  Mt  the  want  of  money,  i^pears  to  have  been 
Utdie  versed  m  those  arts,  by  which  court&vours  are 
obtained.  He  impahed  his  fortune  likewise,  as  Cam* 
den  informs  us,  by  a  love  of  dice  and  cock^ghdng,  f 
a;Dd  was  often  misa»faly  invdved  in  law-^oits.  ^  Bui^ 
however  he  might  fail  in  his  economy,''  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  ^  it  were  indecent  to  treat  with  wanton 
levity  the  memory  of  a  man,  who  shared  his  fiwkies 
with  all,  but  whose  learning  or  virtues  fewisan  attain* 
and  by  whose  excellences  many  may  be  improved, 
while  himself  only  suffered  by  his  faults/' 

In  1563,  he  composed  his  celebrated  treatise,  en^ 
titled  '  The  School-Master,' ^  whidi  he  undertook  at 

she  bfttb  obtejned  Ihat  eiicelleiicie  of  lefMrayng  to  uadenftsiid, 
f P^ak^y  and  write  bQtfi  vtttely  with  hea4  and  Aire  with  hand^  as 
sparse  one  or  two  wittes  in  bqth  Udiyenities  have  in  many  yeares 
reached  unto." 

«  -  ■ 

*  Of  Wetwang,  ib  the  East-Ridings 

f  This,  as  it  is  stated  also  by  his  biographer  and  panegyrist 
Dr.  Graot,  must  be  deemed  entitled  to  credit;  yet  it  could 
hardly  be  before  the  end  of  his  life,  that  he  indulged  tbase  low 
and  disgraceful  amusements  i  ior  he  inveighs  mosl  stfongly  against 
the  villainous  arts  of  dicing  in  hia  '  Toxophihis,'  (p.  aS,  &G* 
ed.  1761.)  In  his  '  Schoolmaster,*  however,  he  intimates  an  in* 
tention  of  writing  a  book  *  Of  the  Cockpit,'  which  he  redtOOS 
among  *^  the  kinds  of  pastimes  fit  for  a  genUeman !" 

I  With  reference  to  the  principles  maintained  in  this  excel- 
lent work,  the  editor  of  *  Qxoniana,'  speaking  of  Bra^en^nose 
College,  says,  **  The  only  language  tolerated  for  public  use,  un« 
less  when  istratigers  are  present,  is  Latin ;  a  r^gulatim  of  w)ii^ 
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fhe  requeftt  of  Sir  RkJiard  Sac&viUe ;  biM;  it  wns  noli 
piriidisk^  till  after  his  daafeh:  it  w&$  then  parfaBted 
bgr  his  widowi  and  dedicated  to  Lord  BuFghley. 

Notwitlistandii]^  this  admiraUe  volumej  howeyert 
severity  of  discipline  still  continued,  as  appeai; 
itom  the  regret  exinessed  on  the  occasion  bjf 
Peaeham,  in  lus  *  Complete  Gentlanan/  S^  tb» 
sagaciouB  apd  candid  refleistioiis  in  Ins  chapters  *  Of 
the  Doty  of  Mastered  and  'Of  the  Duty  of  Par 
tentsi'  which  aSbid  curious  anecdotes  of  the  sysy 
t&ax  of  aDsdemic  and  domestic  education  then  pufT 
sued.  "  In  Germany,**  he  observes,  **  the  school  if 
(as  the  name  imports,  it  ought  to  be)  merely  Ludus 
JLiterwiWt  a  very  '  pastime  of  learning/  where  it  is  ^ 
iwe  thing  to  see  a  rod  stirring — ^having  only  for  their 
punishment  shame,  and  for  their  reward  praise." 
UpKm  receiving  his  lecture,  the   scholar  (he   adds) 

if  rigorously  enforced,  the  utility  may  well  be  questioned:  but 
the  excellent  Ascham  had  not  yet  demonstrated  the  danger,  lest 
the  floeticy  thus  acquired  should  be  a  vicious  vofaibiii^  of  words 
iir«elee|ed  aotl  worse  arranged.  Perhi^s,  with  proper  attention^ 
the  modem  practice  of  making  the  learned  language  the  vehicle 
of  public  disputation  participates  the  advantages  of  the  two  op* 
posite  schemes,  without  the  inconveniences  of  either.  Apt 
phraseology  will  easily  be  found  for  tfie  discussion  of  a  question 
previously  known,  an4  considiared,  and  a  dexterity  and  comqnand 
of  words  will  grow  familiar.  [This  may  be  regarded,  as  particu- 
larly the  case  in  the  Cambridge  schools.]  But  the  effusions  of 
the  moment,  as  well  on  literary  as  on  friendly  topics,  it  is  per- 
haps safest  to  trust  to  that  language,  in  which  the  ideas  are  pre- 
sented to  the  mind ;  and  in  which  consequently  they  will  be  ex- 
pressed with  the  greatest  facility,  spirit,  and  effect."  (II.  167.) 
The  party,  in  addition  to  Sir  Richard  Sackville,  in  whose  com- 
pany the  idea  of  *  The  Schoolmaster  *  originated,  were  Sir  Wil- 
liam Peter,  Sir  John  Mason,  Dr.  Wotton,  Sir  Walter  Mildmay 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Haddon  Master  of  Re- 
quests, Mr.  John  Astely  Master  of  the  Jewel-House,  Mr.Ber- 
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leaveth  the  school  for  an  hour,  and  recreates 
till  time  calls  him  to  repeat ;  where  perhaps  he  stajm 
an  hour,  &c.  After  a  long  note  upon  this  subject, 
Mr.  Dibdin  (naturally  enough)  remarks  with  surjoise, 
first,  ^  That  in  a  country  like  our  own,  distinguished 
by  the  gravity,  reservie,  and  good  sense  of  it's  inhabi* 
tahts,  boys  should  conduct  themselves  with  so  much 
rudeness,  flippancy,  and  tyranny  toward  each  other ; 
and,  secondly,  that  masters  should  too  firequantly  ex* 
erdse  a  discipline  suSted  rather  to  a  govermnait  of 
despotism  and  terror,  than  to  a  laiid  of  liberty  and 
social  comfort !"" 

HisEpistles,  likewise, were  collected  b3^Grattnt,who 
dedicated  them  to  Elizabeth,  that  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  recommending  his  son  Gfles  Asdiam 
to  her  patronage;  aiid  the  dedication  was  not  lost; 
The  young  man  was  riiade,  by  the  Queen's  mandate 
fellow  of  a  college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  .obtained 
considerable  reputation. 

Those  Epistles,  vjaluaUe  both  for  stile  and  matter, 
are  almost  the  only  classic  work  of  the  kind  written 
by  an  Englishman.  Thuanus  elegantissimi  scriptas 
judicata  Penh  unus  i  gent e  Ang lied  est^,  qujus 
stilus  veterem  Latinitatem  sapit.  Cum  Joanne 
Sturmid  singularem  coluit  amicitiam  ;  ctifm  e.vemplo 
erectuSy  elegans  dicendi  genus  sect atus  est  J^ 

Their  character  is  thus  given  by  Bishop  Nichol- 
son :  "  We  have  in  them  all  the  fine  variety  of  Ian- 

nard  Hampton,  and  Mr.  Nicasius.  These,  assembled  in  Sir  W3<^ 
liain^  Cecirs  chamber  at  Windsor,  abundantly  prove  the  respect- 
ability of  Ascham's  connexions.  It  may  be  regarded  as  surprise* 
ingy  that  his  remarks  on  the  utility  of  'double  translations*  has 
not  led  to  the  universal  adq)tion  of  this  method  in  schools. 
*  Markof.  Polyhist.  Lit. 
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gaage^  that  h  proper  either  £br  rendering  a  petition  or 
complaint  the  most  agreeaMe;  and  withal,  a  vary  great 
choice  of  historical  matter,  4hat  is  har£y  preserved 
aiiy  where  else.  Together  with  the  author^^  own 
Letters,  we  have  a  good  many  that  are  directed  to 
him,  both  from  the  most  eminent  foreigners  of  hi» 
time,  such  as  Stmtnins,  Sleidan,  &;c.,  and  the  best 
scholars  as  weU  as  the  wisest  statesmen  of  Ms  own 
country.  And  the  publisher  of  these  ass€»?€s  ud,  that 
'*  he  had  the  penssal  of  a  vast  numb^  of  others  in  the 
English  tongue,  which  were  highly  valuabl(?.'  Hk 
attendance  ^bn  Sir  Richard  Moriai&e,  in.  his  Geirpian 
^nbassy^  gave  him  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
affairs  of  that  country;  and  the  extraordinary  >£ree^ 
4ow4md  familiarity,  with  which  the  two  sister  Queens 
treated  him  here  at  home,  affoi^ded  him  a  pc^ect 
knowledge  of  the  most  secret  mysteries  of  state  in 
this  kingdom :  so  that,  were  the  rest  of  his  papers 
retrieved,  we  could  not  perhaps  have  a  more  pleasing 
view  of  the  main  arcana  of  these  reigns,  than  his 
writings  would  give  us."  * 

From  1563,  we  have  little  account  of  any  exer- 
tion of  his  literary  talents :  his  bad  state  of  health 
indeed,  it  appears,  obliged  him  to  forbear  all  close  ap- 

-  *  The  last  and  best  edition  of  these  Letters  w^  published 
at  Oxford  in  1703  by  Mr.  Elstob,  who  has  added  many  from 
MSS.;  omitting  however  the  Poems,  by  which  they  had  pre- 
viously been  accompanied.  Wood  mentions  a  treatise  of  As- 
cham's,  ent^ed  Apologia  contra  Missanit  s&id  to  have  been 
printed  in  1^77 ;  and  another,  under  Uie  nitine  De  Im^atione^ 
has  likeifise  been  ascribed  to  his  pen. 

In  1761,  a  complete  edition  of  his  English  works  was  published 
by  Bennet,  with  his  Life  prefixed  by  Dr.  "Johnson,  and  some 
letters  never  befbre  given  to  the  world.  It  has  recently  been  re- 
printed* 
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pfication  to  study,  exoqit  in  the  morwiig.  As  a  koii 
effort,  however,  in  1668  he  att^apted  to  compose  a 
poem,  to  be  presented  to  the  Queen  on  the  amdr 
Tevsary  of  her  accessi<Hi;  but  his  distemper,  a  C0n« 
mnq)tkm,  being  ezasparated  by  the  effcnrt  and  de^ 
privbig  him  of  rest,  be  was  obliged  to  forbear,  and 
prepared  with  pious  fortitude  to  meet  his  approaching 
toAi  He  died  on  the  thirtieth  of  December,  1569» 
deeply  lamented  by  Elizabetii  (who  emphatically 
dedared,  **  she  would  rather  have  lost  ten  thousand 
pounds'")  and  by  aU  his  contemporaries  in  the  hte* 
rary  world,  and  was  interred  in  St  Sepukbre's  church, 
liondon,  in  the  most  private  mannor,  agreeaUy  to  his 
own  direction. 

Buchanan's  Tetrastic  to  his  memory  is  preserved 
in  the  second  bod^  of  his  Epigrams : 

Aschamum  extinctum  patrug^  GrauBjue  Camcnut^ 
Ei  Latue  veri  cum  pietaie  dolent. 
Prindpibus  visii  earns fjueumdus  amicis^ 
Me  medicd:  in  mores  dketejdwa  nepui. 

0*er  Ascham  witbering  in  his  narrow  urn, 
Tlie  Muses— English,  Grecian,  Roman— mourn ; 
Though  poor,  to  greatness  dear,  to  friendship  just : 
Not  scandal*s  self  can  taint  his  hallow'd  dosl.  F.  W. 

^  Me  was  an  author  (says  Dibdin)  of  a  pecuHar 
and  truly  original  cast.  There  is  hardly  a  dull  page, 
or  a  dull  passage,  in  his  lucubrations.  His  treatises 
contain  a  great  deal  of  information  reqpecting  the 
manners  and  customs  of  his  times;"  and,  as  Dr» 
Johnson  has  well  remarked,  his  philological  learn- 
ing would  have  gained  him  honour  in  any  country* 
His  in vectives  however  against  the  Italian  school, 
and   his   hard-hearted  strictures    on  Petrarch  and 
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Boccado  have  drawn  down  upcm  him  the  aiuinadva^ 
ijofis  of  Mr.  Bumeti  in  his  ^  Specimens  of  Englidi 
Frose-writers.^  But,  above  all,  he  is  to  be  com^ 
mended  for  having  taught  his  countrymen  the 
value  of  making  the  road  to  knowledge  smooth  and 
inviting  by  smiles  and  remunerations,  rather  than 
harsh  and  dreary  by  stripes  and  other  punishments.* 
jSttch,  indeed,  was  the  stem  and  Draco-like  character^ 
which  schoolmasters  of  this  period  conceived  them<- 
selves  authorised  to  assume,  that  neither  rank,  nor 
situation,  nor  sex,  were  exempt  from  the  exercise  of 
their  tyranny.  Two  gentlemen,  who  dined  with 
him  at  Cecil's  table,  as  he  relates  in  the  preface  to 
his  'Schoolmaster,'  were  of  opinion,  that  Nicolas 
Udal  (then  head-master  of  Eton  School)  was  ^^  the 
best  schoolmaster  of  their  time,  and  the  greatest 
beater!" 

His  fimeral  sermon  was  preached  by  his  intimate 
iBriend,  Dr.  Nowel ;  from  the  valuable  Memoirs  of 
whom,  lately  published  by  Dr.  Churton,  we  leam 
that  ^^  he  often  visited  Ascham  during  his  illness,  and 
supported  and  comforted  him,  by  setting  before  him 
the  sufferings  of  earth  and  the  prospect  of  heaven : 
but  in  a  strain  and  manner  so  divine,  that  when  he 
had  left  the  room,  the  sick  man  declared  with  joy, 
that  ^  the  excellent  Dean  had  sustained  his  soul  with 

*  Erasmus,  likewise,  was  an  advocate  for  a  gentle  and  humane 
mode  of  education.  The  good  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  of  similar  eru« 
dition  and  congenial  spirit,  also  approved  of  mild  discipline,  as  hit 
emendations  of  the  Tunbridge  School  Regulations  (submitted  to 
his  correction  by  the  Skinners*  Company,  it's  patrons)  all  on  the 
side  of  lenity,  evince.  Among  others,  where  it  was  provided  that 
no  **  remedy  for  play"  (or half-holiday)  should  be  allowed  **  above 
four  times  in  the  year,"  he  wrote  in  the  margin,  'Leave  to 
play  once  a  week  may  well  be  borne  with.' 

3  ' 
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food  that  would  never  die  V  His  disease  grew  more 
oppressive ;  but  his  rich  and  happy  memory  did  not 
forsake  him,  and  he  rehearsed  before  the  t>ean  and 
other  surrounding  friends  a  variety  cf  passages,  ex- 
pressive of  the  mercy  and  love  of  God  to  mankind, 
and  of  his  blessings  bestowed  on  them." 

To  Gravet,  one  of  the  Prebendaries  of  St.  Paul's 
-and  Vicar  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  his  dying  words  wctc, 
^*  /  desire  to  depart^  and  to  be  with  Christ.^  Dr. 
Nowell  indeed,  in  his  sermon,  affirmed  that  he 
**  never  saw  or  heard  of  a  person  of  greater  inte- 
grity of  life,  or  that  was  blessed  with  a  more  Christian 
death." 

He  was  the  pride,  and  in  one  respect,  perhaps, 
the  shame,  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth.     In  a  letter  to 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  had  been  godfather  to  one 
of  his  sons,  he  laments  that  ^  through  tedious  and  ex- 
pensive suits  at  law  and  other  difficulties  he  had 
been  obliged  to  sell  his  plate,  and  that  which  grieved 
him  much,  his  wife's  poor  jewels ;  and  was  not  very 
like  to  live  long,  nor  to  leave  to  his  family  any  thing 
but  beggary.'    "  And  yet  (says  he)  that  poor  service, 
that  I  have  done  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  shall  live  stiD, 
and  never  die,  as  long  as  her  noble  hand  and  excd- 
lent  learning  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  shall 
be  known  to  the  world."    But  he  had  learnt  the  truest 
and  best  philosophy.     He  seems  to  have  been  unfor- 
tunate in  the  loss  of  children:  such  language,  at 
le^st,  fathers  may  veniaUy  adopt;  though  he  him- 
self  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  on  the  death  of  one  (pro- 
bably, the  first)  of  their  offspring,  says,  "  Mine  own 
good  Margaret !  referring  me  wholly ,  to  the  will  of 
God,  I  found  cause  of  joy.     You  well  remember  our 
continual  desire  and  prayer  together :  we  desired  to 
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be  made  vessels  to  increase'  the  world ; '  and  it  hath 
pleased  God  to  make  us  vessels  to  increase  heaven  ! " 
He,  who  was  so  perfectly  master  of  this  world, 
was  fit,  in  the  divine  mercy,  to  go  to  a  better.  On 
the  loss  of  his  third,  likewise,  whom  in  compliment 
to  his.  intimate  friend  and  correspondent  he  had 
named  Stm*mius,  he  observed  with  exquisite  beauty 
and  pathos,  Nam  Sturmius  Aschamm  vivit  illc  qui- 
dem^  sed  nunquarh  moriturus.  ./ : 

His  design  in.  writing  his  ^  Tojpophilus^  was,  ac* 
coi^Jing  to  his  own  account,  not  merdy  to  vrndkate 
himself  from  the  imputation  of  spending  too  much 
time  in  archery ;  but,  as  stated  by  Johnson,  to  give 
an  example  of  diction  more  natural  and  more  tndy 
English,  than  was  used  by  the  common  writers  of 
that  age,  whom  he  censures  for  mingling  estotic 
terms  with  their  native  language,  and  of  wh6m  he 
complains,  that  they  were  made  authors  not  by 
skill  or  education,  but  by  arrogance  and  temerity. 
He  has  not  failed  in  either  of  his  purposes.  He 
has  sufficiently  vindicated  archery  as  an  innocent, 
salutary,  useful,  and  liberal  diversion ;  and  if  his  pre- 
cepts are  of  no  use,  he  has  only  shown  by'  one  exam* 
pie  among  many,  how  little  the  hand  can  derive  from 
the  mind,  how  little  intelligence  can  contribute  to 
dexterity*  In  every  art,  practice  is  much;  in  a:rts 
manual,  practice  is  almost  the  whole.  Precept  can 
at  most  but  warn  against  enrcn*,  it  can  never  bestow 
excellence.* 

The  following  passage  is  curious,   as  it  marks 

*  Ttiig  work,  which  contains  aiany  learned  allusions,  anfl 
abounds  with  various  fragments  of  English  history,  hsn  been 
latdy  published  separately  in  a  small  yolume. 
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the  cdmiptioiis  of  the  language  at  the  time  of  fait 
writiiig : 

*  If  any  man  would  blame  me  either  for  takhig 
such  a  matter  in  hand»  or  ebe  for  writing  it  in  the 
iteglish  tongue,  this  answer  I  may  make  him,  that 
When  the  best  of  the  realm  think  it  honest  for  them 
to  use^  I,  one  of  the  meanest  sort,  ought  not  to  sup 
pose  it  vile  for  me  to  write :  and  though  to  haye 
written  it  in  another  tongue  had  been  both  more 
pK)fitable  for  my  study,  tOid  also  more  honest  for  my 
name ;  yet  I  can  think  my  labour  w^  bestowed,  if 
with  a  little  hindrance  of  my  profit  and  name  may 
come  any  furtherance  to  the  pleasure  or  commodity 
^  the  gentlemen  and  yeomen  of  England,  for  whose 
sake  I  took  this  matter  in  hand.  And  as  for  the 
Latin  or  Greek  tongue,  every  thing  is  so  excellently 
done  in  them,  that  none  can  do  better :  in  the  £ng^ 
fish  tongue,  contrary,  every  thing  in  a  manner  so 
meanly,  both  for  the  matter  and  handling,  that  no 
man  can  do  worse.  For  therein  the  least  learned, 
for  the  most  part,  have  been  always  most  ready  to 
write.  And  they,  which  had  least  hope  in  Latin,  hdve 
htm  most  bold  in  En^ish ;  when  surely  every  man, 
Aat  XI  moat  ready  to  talk,  is  not  most  able  to  write, 
^e,  that  win  write  well  in  any  toi^e,  must  IbUoW 
tids  GOimiliel  of  Aristotle,  to  speak  as  the  coimnOtt 
people  do,  to  think  as  wise  men  do:  as  so  should 
every  man  understand  him,  and  the  judgement  cf  wise 
inen  allow  him.  Many  English  writers  have  not 
done  so^  but  using  strange  words,  as  Latin,  French, 
and  Italian,  do  make  all  things  dark  and  hard.  Once 
I  communed  with  a  man,  which  reasoned  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  to  be  enriched  and  increased  thereby, 
sftyutg,  ^<  Who  will  not  praise  that  feast,  where  a  man 
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AsHH  dmik  at  a  dinner  botii  wine,  ale,  laid  beet?** 
^  Truly  (quoth  I)  they  be  all  good^ev^  one  takan  by 
himself  alone^  but  if  you  put  Malmsey  and  sack,  red 
wine  and  white^  ale  and  beer,  said  all  m  one  pot,  you 
shall  make  a  drink  not  easy  to  be  known,  nor  yet 
wholesome  for  the  body."  Cicero  in  foUowing  Isocra- 
tes,  Plato,  and  Demosthenes,  incred3ed  the  Latiii 
tongue  after  another  sort.    This  way,  because  direni 
men  that  write  do  not  know,  they  can  neither  foUoW 
it,  because  of  their  ignorance,  nor  yet  wfll  praise  il 
for  over-arrc^pancy ;  two  &ults,  seldom  the  one  out 
of  the  other^s  ccHnpany.  English  writers,  by  diversity 
of  time,  have  taken  divers  matters  in  hand.    In  our 
jGsUihers^  time,  nothing  was  read  bit  books  of  £eigBed 
chivaby,  wherein  a  man  by  reading  dioold  be  led  to 
none  other  end,  but  only  to  manslaughter  and  bawdry. 
If  any  man  suppose,  they  were  good  enough  to  past 
the  time  withal,  he  is  deceived.    For  surely  vain 
words  do  woriL  no  small  thin^  in  vain,  ignimmt,  and 
youi^  minds;  e^^ecially,  if  they  be  given  any  thing 
thereunto  of  thdr  own  nature.    These  bocdcs  (as  I 
hsre  heazd  say)  w«re  miade  the  most  pali;  in  abbeys 
and  monasteries,  a  very  likdbf  wsd  fit  fruit  of  such  an 
idle  and  blind  kind  of  living.  In  our  time  now,  when 
every  man  is  given  to  know,  much  rather  tbBXk  to  live 
well,  very  many  do  write,  but  after  such  a  &shion  as 
va^  many  do  shoot.     Some  shooters  tak^  m  hand 
stronger  bows,  than  tiliey  are  able  to  maintjftin :  thii 
,  thing  maketh  them  sometime  to  overshoot  the  mark, 
sometime  to  choot  far  wid^  and  perchance  hurt  some 
that  look  on.   Other,  that  never  leamed  to  shoot,  nor 
yet  knoweth  good  shaft  nor  bow,  will  be  as  busy  as 
the  belt* 
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Towatd  tbe  qnd  of  his  ^  Schoolmaster,',  thare  are 
aeveral  pages  which  treat,  incidentally  indeed,  of  the 
lita^ture,  the  manners^  and  the  opinions  of  his  age« 
These  passages,  to  a  modern  reader,  will  be  con-* 
9idered  probably  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book : 
.  ^  Sir  Richard  Sackville,  that  worthy  gentl^nan,  of 
worthy  memoiy,  as  I  ^d  in  the  beguming,  in  the 
Queil^n's  privy-chamber  at  Winds(»r,  after  he  had 
talked  with  me  for  the  right  choice  of  a  good  wit  in 
a  diild  for  learning,  and  of  the  true  diffeisence  betwixt 
quick  and  haid  wits ;  of  alluring  young  children  by 
gentleness  to  love  learning,  and  of  the  special  care 
that  was  to  be  had  to  keep  young  men.  from  licen* 
tlous  Uving;  was  most  earnest  with  me,  to  haTe  me 
say  my  mind  also,  what  I  thought  concerning  the 
fancy  that  many  young  gentlemen  of  England  have 
to  travel  abroad, .  and  namely,  tp  lead  a  long  life  in 
Italy.  His  request^. both  for  his  aulthority  and  good 
Win  toward  me,  was  a  sufficient  commandment  unto 
m6  to  -satisfy  bis  pleasure,  with  uttering  plainly  my 
pinnion  in  that  matter.  ^  Sn:,'!  quoth  I,  *^1  take  goings 
thiiha-  ^md  Itving  there,  for  a  young  gratleman  that 
doth  not  go.  under  the  keep  and  guard  of  such  a  man, 
as  both  by  wisdom  can  and  authority  dare  rule  him» 

to  be  marvellous  dangerous. 

^  .      *        m        ^        0 

*  I  know  divers  noble  personages,  and  many  worthy 
goitlei^en  of  England,  whom  aU  the  siren  soBigs  oS 
Italy  could  never  untwine  from  the  mast  .of  God> 
word ;  nor  no  incitement  of  vanity  overturn  them  from 
the  fear  of  God,  and  love  of  honesty. 

'  But  I  know  as  many  or  more,  and  some  siHuetime 
my  dear  friends  (for  whose  sake  I  hate  gditig  -iato 


?• 
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0 

that  country  the  more),  who  parting  out  of  Engbiid 
jfervent  in  the  lote  of  Christ's  doctrine,  and  well  fur* 
nished  with  the  fear  of  God,  returned  out  of  Italy, 
worse  transformed  than  ever  was  any  in  Circe's  court. 
I  know  divert,  that  went  out  of  England  men  of  in* 
nocent  life,  men  of  excellent  learning,  who  retiuned 
out  of  Italy,  not  only  with'  worse  manners,  but  also 
with  less  learning ;  ndther  so  willing  to  live  orderly, 
nor  yet  so  Hable  to  speak  learnedly,  as  they  were  at 

home,  before  they  went  abroad.' 

«        lit  '     lit        «        1^   '     Ht 

'  ^But  I  am  afraid  that  over  many  of  our  travellers 
in  Italy  do  not  eschew  the  way  to  Circe's  court,  but 
go,  afid  ride,  and  run,  and  fly  thitiier:  they  make 
great  haste  to  come  to  her :  they  make  great  suit  to 
serve  her;  yea,  I  could  point  out  some  with  my 
finger,  that  never  had  gdoe  out  of  England,  but  oifly 
to  serve  Circe  in  Italy.  Vanity,  and  vice,  aiad  any 
license  to  ill  living  in  EnglEsmd  was  counted  stale  and 
rude  unto  them.  And  do,  being  mules  and  horses 
before  they  went,  retuni  swine  and  asses  home  again: 
yet  etery  where  very  foxes  with  isubtile  and  busy 
heads ;  and^  Where  they  may,  very  wolves  with' cruel 
malicious  hearts.  A  marvellous  monster,  which  for 
filthiness  of  living,  for  dulness  to  learning  himself,  for 
wiliness  in  dealing  with  others,  for  malice  in  hurting 
without  cause  should  carry  at  once,  in  one  body,  the 
beUy  of  a  swine,  the  head  of  an  ass,  the  brain  of  a 
fox,  the  womb  of  a  wolf!  If  you  think  we  judge' 
amiss,  and  write  too  sore  a^^  you,  hear  what  the  * 
Italian  sayeth  of  the  Englishman ;  what  the  master 
reportetb  of  the  scholar,  who  uttereth  plainly  what  is 
taught  by  him  and  what  is  learned  by  you,  say- 
ing, Englese  Italianato  e  un  Diabolo  ihcarnato: 

VOL*  L  a  F 
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iSaat'  is  to  sajr^  **  Y^  reiiiam  men  in  shap^  Iffid 
fiishicm,  but  beomie  derfls  ih  life  and  condition."      ^ 

.  *  If4ome.,dio  not  well  understand  what  is  *'an 
Engfisfaman  Italptanated,'^^  I  will  pMnij^  t^  him: 
'^  He  that^  by.  living  and  itraveUing  m  Italj^^  bringeth 
home,  into  England  the  refigion,  the •  learmng,^  the 
poliqf y  the  experience,  the  maimers  of  Italy."  That 
]s;tosfly,  forreUgipn^  papistry,  or  l^orse;;  forl^^am- 
ingy  less  commonly  than?  they  carried  out  with  th^m ; 
for  policy,  a  factious  heart,  a  discoursing  head,  a 
sdnd  to  meddle  in  all  man's  matters;  foT  expai^ace, 
plenty  of  new*  misehie&.  never  Imo^^  in  Ei^land 
befiE^ce;  for  manners,  yeiiBty  of  vanities^  and  change 
fl£  filthy  livt^g*' 

. From; the.  wzitii^  and pther memorials  of  Asdmn 
it  *appear^  th^t.he  was*  oi.mi  amiable  1im^>er{  of 
great  kisidness  ta  his^ends,  and  exemjdary  gratltiide 
toward:  IdUb J bene&ctors;  diprposeflt  ta.freedotn  ^  iii- 
quiry;in.rel]gion,.but  too  intent  on  other. parsndls  to 
excf^e.  nmch  leeaL  upon  this  object ;  respectable  ^as  a 
man»  bat;chiefly  torbehonomaed  asvaisdibter,  who  de- 
served  fiom  his  contemporaries,  more,  liberal  rewarda 
tiiau'he  received,  and  who  .rendered  jessential  ^  service 
to  posterity  by^  promotioig '  correct  taste  jssod  sound 
learning.; 

^  HiKwSorks  aase,  perhaps,  less  read  than,  their  merit 
deserves.  In  respect  of  his  Mteracy  habits^  it  ha^ 
been  observed,  that  *^  he  lost  no  time  in  the  perusal 
of  memi  or  unprofitable  books;''  a  rule,  well  w^orthy 
of  the  attention  .of  every  student  who.  rfeads  ijjt  order 
tp  acquire  ktipwledge*  Dr..  Johnson  observes,  that 
he  ^  entered  <  Ca^iteidge  at  a  time  when  ithe  last 
great  jievolution  of  the  inbettectual  world  was  fiUing^ 

6  . 
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every  academiqal  mind  with  ardour  or  anxiety.  The 
destruction  of  the  Constantinopolitan  empire  had 
driven  the  Greeks,  with  their  language,  into  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  Eur(q)e*  The  art  of  printing  had  made 
books  easily  attainable,  and  Greek  now  began  to 
be  taught  in  England,  llie  doctrines  of  Luther  had 
already  filled  all  the  nations  of  the  Romish  commu- 
nion with  controversy  and  dissension.  Those,  who 
were  zealous  for  the  new  learning,  were  often  no 
great  friends  to  the  old  religion ;  and  Ascham,  as  he 
became  a  Grecian,  became  a  Protestant.  The  Re- 
formation was  not  yet  begun ;  disaffection  to  Popery 
was  considered  as  a  crime  justly  punished  by  exdu- 
sion  from  favour  and  preferment,  and  was  not  yet 
openly  professed,  though  superstition  was  gradually 
losing  it's  hold  ui)on  the  pubUc.  The  study  of  Greek 
was  reputable  enough,  and  Ascham  pursued  it  with 
diligence  and  success  equally  conspicuous." 
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BISHOP  OF  SALISBURY .♦ 


[1522—1571.] 


X  HIS  eminent  champion  of  the  Protestant  cause* 
the  descendent  of  an  ancient  familyMn  Devonshire^ 
was  bom  at  the  village  of  Buden  in  that  county,  in 
1522.  At  the  age  of  seven,  he  was  instructed  in  the 
rudiments  of  grammar  by  his  maternal  unde  Mr. 
John  Bellamy,  Rector  of  Hamton.  He  was  after- 
ward sent  to  school  at  Branton,  and  thence  removed 
successively  to  South-Molton,  and  to  Barnstaple. 
Before  he  was  fourteen  he  was  placed  at  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  under  the  tuition  of  Peter  Burrey, 
a  man  of  inconsiderable  learning,  and  no  great  £riend 
to  the  Reformation.  But  he  was  subsequently  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  Mr.  John  Parkhurst,  a  fellow  of 
the  same  College,!  under  whom  he  was  initiated  in 
the  principles  of  Protestantism,  and  made  a  rapid  pro- 
gf^ss  in  his  academical  studies. 

In  1JIS99  he  removed  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  c£ 

*  AotttORiTiss.  Wood's  Athena  Oxonienses,  and  the  H»- 
iory  and  Antiquities  of  Oxford^  Humphrey  and  Featley's  Life  of 
Jevo^f  and  BriHsh  Biography, 

t  Afterward  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
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which  he  was  dected  a  scholar :  and  in  the  year  foU 
lowing  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  after 
whicb  he  applied  himself  with  uncommon  assiduity  to 
theological  learning ;  accustoming  himself  to  rise  at 
four  in  the  morning,  and  to  continue  at  his  books  till 
ten  at  night  with  a  devotedness,  which  made  it 
necessary  to  remind  him  of  the  hours  of  refreshment. 
By  this  indefatigable  industry  he  acquired  an  amazing 
fund  of  knowledge,  but  it  was  at  the  expense  of  his 
health  J  for»  in  consequence  of  a  neglected  cold,  he 
contracted  a  lameness  which  became  incurable. 

Thus  qualified,  Jewd  commenced  tutor,  and  by  his 
influence  and  instructions  greatiy  promoted  the  cause 
of  the  BeformatioQ.  He  was,  likewise,  chosen  Pro. 
fessor  of  Rhetoric  in  his  Cdlege,^  wjbich  office  he  held 
with  distinguished  honoiu*  seven  years.  His  lectures 
ilideed  ware  so:  much  admired,  that  the  feme  of  them 
brought  fi*om  his  country-retirement  his  old  preceptor 
Parkhurst,  who  not  only  bestowed  the  highest  en* 
comiums  on  his  abilities,  but  also  took  upon  himself 
the  expenses  of  his  degree  of  M;  A.    In  his  moral 


♦  **  What  TuUy  spoke  of  Pompey's  noWe  exploits  in  war,  tbat 
*  they  (tould  not  be  matched  by  the  valiant  acts  of  all  the  Roman 
commanden  in  one  year,  nor  in  all  years  by  the  prowess  of  one 
commander;*  so  it  may  be  truly  said  of  Jewel,  Hooker,  and 
Rainolds  (alj  Devonshire  men)  that  *  they  could  npt  be  paral* 
lelled  by  the  students  of  all  counties  brought  up  tn  one  college, 
nor  the  students  in  all  colleges  born  in  one  county.'  The  two 
former  mainly  opposed  the  enemies  of  the  doctrine,  the  third,  of 
the  disoipline  of  the  church  pf  England,  with  lik^  happy  success ; 
and  they  were  all  three  in  several  kinds  very  eminent,  if  not  equal. 
As  JewePs  fame  grew  from  the  Rhetoric  Lecture,  which  he  read 
with  singular  applause,  and  Hooker's  from  the  Logic,  so  Rai- 
nolds' from  the  Greek,  in  C.  C.  ColL"  (Wood's  Ath.  Qxon. 
I.  33a) 
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cjiaracter,  he  was  the  jexample  of  his  College ;  iiisoi* 
much  that  the  Dean,  a  rigid. Papist,  uaed  to  say  to 
him,  **  I  shoidd  love  thee.  Jewel,  if  thou  wert  not 
a  Zuingfian.  In  thy  Mth,  I  h<dd  thee,  to  be  an 
hetetic ;  but,  surely,  in  thy  life  thou.art  an  angeL''  . 

On  the  accessipn  of  Edward  VI.,  Jewel  threw  .off 
the' veil  of  secrecy,  made  a  pubfic  dedaration  ai  has 
religious  opiniohs,  and  entered  into  a  strict  Mendshqi 
with  Peter  Martyr,  who  then  occupied  the  divinity-, 
chair.  In  1550,  he.  took  the  degree  of  3*D»>  upon 
which  occasion  he  preached  an  exceflesit  Jliatin  sermos* 
About  this  time,  likewise,  he  was  presentied  to  the 
rectory  of  Sunning^  W^ll  in  Berkshire ;  and,  thmigb 
his  lameness,  made  the  exercise  .painful  to  him,  be 
walked  constantly  to  his  church  every  other  Sunday 
to  preach  and  to  cateduse. 

The  result  of  this  his  inde&tigaUe  zeal  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  was,  a  virulent  {arosecution  cam^ 
menced  against  him  by  the  Papists. as  soon  as  Maif 
asc^ided  the.  throne.  It  was  begun  by  the  fi^ws  .of 
his  own  CoUege,  who  expelled  him  for  heresy,  even 
before  any  public  orders  had  been  issued  for  restoring 
the.  old  religion.  The  University  hbwevpr,.  at  tbe 
same  time,  from  their  high  opinion  of  his  litqrs^ 
abilities,  employed  him  to  compose  the  eongratulatoiy 
address  upon  the  accession  of  the  new  Sovereign,  and 
appointed  him  their  Orator.  TMs  honour  indeed,  it 
has  been  «uggested^  was  intended  to  ensnare  him;  .by 
rendering'him  odious  to  his  own  party,  if  he  accepted, 
or  by  provoking  the  Papists,  if  he  refused  it.  But,  in 
that  case,  they  completely  missed  their  object ;  for  liie 
address  was  drawn  up  by  him  with  such  dexterity,  m 
9.  form  at  once  so  respectful  wd  so  guarded,  that  it 
met  with  the  full  approbation  of  the  Yice-chancefloi' 
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and  tbe  Heads  of  HoDimi,  and  was  favournUy  re- 
odTed  by  the  Qiueau  heraelf, 

Mr.  Jewdt  on  bis  expulsion,  did  not  qwt  the 
University,  but  withdrew  to  Broadg^te-Hall  (bow 
Pembroi^e  GoBege),  where  he  contiitued  his  lectures* 
and  attended  his  pupik  as  usuaL  3eing  soon  afterr 
ward  howeTer^constrtUned,  Upon  the  re-estal^fameftt 
of  Popery,  at  the  peril  of  his  life  to  wbscribe  to  th^ 
Romish  tenets,  as  it  was  weU  known  that  his  ^gna* 
tute  was  compulsive,  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  re* 
sc^ed  to  aecute  him,  in  order  that  he  mjght  be 
ddsely  examined  by  'Boimer  the  grand  inquisitor. 
Jewel  reeeivi^  private  intelligence  of  his  design,  left 
Oxford  the  very  i(ight  upcm  wlueh  he  was  required 
to  attend^  and  taking  a  bye-ropd  for  Londoia  pursued 
his  jonrpey .  on  foot,  till  through  mere  exhaustion  he 
was  ccxnpelled  to  lie  down  by  the  way-sidq.  In  this 
situ^tipn,  he  was  providentiaily  fo<ind  by  Augustine 
Benih^  a  Swissi,  who  had  been  in  th^  serviee  (d 
Bishop  Xatin^if,^  wd  was  now  ^  divine.  .  Thid 
gentfeman  procured  him  a  hor^,  and  accompanied 
Inm  to  the  house  g£  Lady  Anne  Warcup,  by  "tirhoml 
he  was  hospitably  entertained  for  Bomt  time,  and 
aft^ward  privately  conveyed  to  the  capital  Here  it 
was  only  by  the  g^reatest  precaution^  that  .he  could 
elude  the  activity  <)f  Bonner^i^  enpssari^  being  fie^ 
quently  cpiustramed  to  <iua»ge  his  lodgings  in  the 
night<  At  Iragth,  his  escape  &am  England  was  h^^pily  ^ 
effected  by  the  care  of  his  Mend  Sir  >9[icholas  Throg^ 
morton,  who  provided  him  a  vessel  and  furnished 
him  with  money  for  his  support,  and  of  Giles  Law- 
rence a  feUow-coUegian,  who  conducted  him  on  board:  . 

*  He  published  the  CoUectioii  of  his  old  maater's  Senaons  in  154Q> 
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Upon  reaching  the  Continent,  he  proceeded  U^ 
Frankfort,  where  he  arrived  in  1554,  and  immedi- 
ately made  a  public  protestation  of  his  contrition  for 
liaving  subscribed  to  the  Romish  faith.  Peter  Mart]nr 
had  left  England  on  the  first  notice  of  the  death  of 
Edward  VI.,  and  now  resided  at  Strasburgh :  with 
him  therefore  Mr.  Jewel,  by  his  express  invitation, 
now  went  to  reside.  He  had  converted  his  house 
into  a  kind  of  college  for  learned  men,  and  he  con- 
stituted his  new  visitor  his  dqjuty:  he,  likewise, 
profited  by  his  assistance  in  his  theologkal  lectures, 
and  was  accompanied  by  him  to.Zuiidi.  From  Zurich 
Jewel  probably  made  an  excursion  to  Padua,  and 
there  commenced  his  firiend^p  with  Signior  Sdpb, 
a  noble  Venetian,  to  whom  he  subsequently  addressed 
his  *  Epistle  relative  to  the  Council  of  Trent.** 

When  the  joyful  intdligence  of  Elizabeth's  acces* 
sion  called  him  back  to  England,  he  joined  several 
other  Protestant  exiles,  all  equally  anxious  to  revisit 
their  native  country,  and  embarked  for  London  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1559*  These  fortunate 
fugitives  (for  so  may  we  correctly  pronounce  those, 
who  escaped  the  horrors  of  the  preceding  reign)  were 
graciously  rec^ved  by  the  young  Queen ;  and  several 
of  theip,  most  eminent  for  their  piety  and  learning 
among  the  clergy,  were  speedily  provided  for  in  the 
church."  Mr.  Jewel,  in  particular,  was  enrolled  among 
the  sixteen  divines,  appointed  to  hold  a  pubhe  dispu- 
tation  against  the  Papists  in  Westminster  Abbey, 

*  This  work,  of  which  the  full  title  was,  «  EpUtcia  ad  Sdpi* 
anem  Patrictum  Venetum^  de  caum  cur  Episcopi  An^  ud  Can* 
cilium  Tridentinum  non  convenirent*  was  printed  at  the  end  of 
Father  Paurs  History  of  that  Council  translated  by  Sir  Natha- 
Biel  Brent,  1629. 
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March  31, 1559*  In  the  ensuing  July,  he  was  con- 
stituted one  of  the  Visitors  injoined  to  purge  the 
western  dioceses  of  Popery ;  and  in  January,  1560, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Safisbury. 

About  this  time,  certain  ecclesiastical  habits  were 
i^Hrected  to  be  worn  by  the  different  orders  of  the 
IBnglish  clergy.  This  occasioned  a  warm  controversy; 
from  which  it  appears  that  Jewel,  though  he  deemed 
it  proper  to  comply  with  the  orders  issued  by  his 
Sovereign,  by  no  means  approved  of  the  vestments 
in  question;  for,  in  his  letters  to  his  foreign  friends, 
he  complained  of  them,  as  the  ^  hat»ts  <^  the  stage,' 
the  *  relics  of  the  Amorites,*  &c.  **  Some,'*  he  ob- 
serves, "  were  so  much  set  on  the  matter  of  the 
habits,  as  if  the  Christian  religion  consisted  in  gar- 
ments: but  he  would  set  no  value  on  these  fopperies."* 
He  objected,  also,  to  the  crucifix  retained  in  the 
Queen's  chapeL  Upon  this  article,  as  he  himself 
states  in  a  letter  ta  his  friend  Martyr,  a  debate  was 
to  take  place,  before  some  of  the  council,  .between 
Parker  and  Cox  on  one  side,  and  Grindal  and  him- 
self on  the  other.  ^^  He  could  but  laugh  within 
himself,''  he  adds,  *^  when  he  thought  what  s6lid  and 
grave  reasonings  would  be  brought  out  on  this  oc- 
casion. He  was  told,  that  *  it  was  reserved  to  have 
crucifixes  of  silver  or  tin  set  up  in  all  churches ;  and 
that  such,  as  would  not  obey  this,  would  be  turned 
cut  of  their  bishoprics.'  If  that  were  true,  he  woidd 
be  no  longer  a  bishop." 

Soon  after  his  consecration,  first  at  court  and  sub* 

*  Subsequently,  however,  he  not  only  thought  proper  to  com^ 
ply  with  the  roysj  orders  upon  the  subject;  but,  likewise,  ent 
•forced  conformity  en  this  point,  iu  some  instances  with  unbei 
coming  rigour. 
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sequenily  in  a  -sermoU:  preached  at  8t.  Paul's  Cross; 
he  gave  a  public  challenge*  to  all  Pafiats,  natives  or 
foreigners,  to  produce  a  single  evidence,  exthesr  firm 
the  Fathers  or  fi'om  any  other  writers  who  flouridied 
ui  the  ibst  six  centuries  of  the  Christian  «ra^  in 
favour  of  any  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Romish  faitb; 
and  two  years  afterward,  upon  finding  that  no  satis^ 
factory  answer  was  likely  to  be  made  to  his  ap|>eai^ 
he' published  in  Latin  his  celebrated  /  Apology  for 
(or,  rather.  Defence  of)  the  English  Church.' f 

*  Of  this  noble  Challenge,  *  To  the  learneS  of  Bis  adversaries, 
or  to  all  the  learned  men  that  be  alive,*  see  CkinoUia  Mngtut 
Britannia^  IV.  220« 

f  This  production,  distinguished  equally  by  it's  strength  and 
it's  elegance,  incurred  a  severe  censure  from  the  Council  of 
Trent ^  and  endured  uninjured  the  attacks  of  a  Spanish  and  an 
Italian  bishop.  It  was  translated  from  \he  Latin  by  Antie,  tfa6 
•eeon^  of  the  foOr  learned  daughters  •of  Sir  Antoby  Cobke,  'atod 
mother  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon ;  and  was  piiblished  as  it  came  from 
her  pen,  in  1564,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Queen  and  her 
prelates.  It  was  printed  also  in  Greek  at  Constantinople,  under 
the  direction  of  Cyril  the  Patriarch,  who  was  nfurther^  by  the 
Jesuits.  A  Greek  version  of  it,  likewise,  by  John  Smilb,'  B.  A%  of 
Mi^alen  College,  Oxford,  has  obtained  credit  imd  currency  ia 
England,  and  has  recently  been  reprinted  by  the  Kev..  A.  Camp- 
bell of  Pontefract ;  who  has  also  given  a  new  edition  of  the  original 
work,  and  an  English  version  of  it,  accompanied  with  notes. 

It  was  attacked  156S  by  Mr.  Harding  in  what  he  termed  *  A 
Confutation  of  the  Apology,  &c.,'  and  vindicated  by  it'a  Author, 
with  incidental  notices  of  his  other  antagonists,  in  his  *  Defence 
of  the  Apology/  &c.  which  was  translated  into  JjfLtln  by  Thomas 
Bradock  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  printed  at  Geneva 
in  1600. 

This  last  work  of  Jewel's  was  held  in  such  esteem,  that  it  was 
commanded  by  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.,  and  four 
successive  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  to  be  kept  cbaiaed  in  all 
pari^-churches  for  public  use.  Harding  replie4  to ,  it,  ip  hia 
*  Detection  of  Sundiy  foul  Errors,  &c.'  m  1568 ;  and  Jewel 
printed  is  final  Answer  in  the  course  of  the  same  year* 
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The  advocates  for  fhe  Romish  reli^on,  in  the  .mean 
while,  both  at  home  and  abroad^  were  not  idle.  The 
deprived  Dean  of  St,  Paul's,  Dr.  Cole,  commenced 
an  epistolary  controversy  with  Jewel  upon  the  subject 
of  his  .sermon :  but  railing,  not  argument,  was  Cole's 
talent.  The  Bishop's  dbdUenge  had  been  issued  at 
London  in  1560;  and  lour  years  afterward  John 
Rastal,  a  Jesuit,  published  at  Antwerp,  what  he 
atiled,  *  A  Confutation  of  Jewel's  Sermon.*  In  the 
same  year  Thomas  Dorman  printed,  at  the  same 
plaee,  *  A  Proof  of  certain  Articles  of  Rdigion  denied 
by  Mr.  Jewel.'  Rastal  was  answered  by  William 
Fulke,  aad  Dorman  by  Alexander  Nowell,  a  brother^ 
exile  with  Jewd,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  his 
merit  and  his  sufferings  with  the  Deanery  of  St 
Paulas*  But  the  only  opponent,  -  whose  work  may  bq 
said  to  have  outlived  the  controversy,  was  the  Hard-r 
ing*  abovementioned. 

In  reward  for  his  eminent  servioes,  the  University 

*^  Harding,  who  had  been  fellow  of  New  College,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  (as  Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Sufiblk,  and  a 
fltrenoous  Iriead  of  the  Reformation)  had  endeavomred^o  pe- 
pare  men  for  the  persecution  which  was  apprehended  in  Mary^s 
days,  revolted  to  Popery.  Lady  Jane  'Grey,  daughter  of  his 
ducal  patron^  addressed  ^  long  letter  to  him  upon  his  apostasy, 
which  may  be  found  in  Fox's  *  Acts  and  Monuments.' 

This  sturdy  opponent  publii^ed  also  at  LouTain,  in  15649  an 
Answer  to  Mr.  Jewess  Cb^lleoge ;  which  in  1566  received  a  full 

*  Reply'  from  the  Bishop,  translated  subsequently  into  Latin  by 
William  Whitaker,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  pub« 
iished  at  Geneva  with  the  *  Apology'  in  1578.  To  this  *  Reply,* 
Hardmg  drew  up  two  Rejoinders  1566  and  1567-     Jewel't 

*  Apology  for  the  Englifiii  Church,'  and  his  *  Reply  to  Hard* 
ing,'  were  translated  into  th^  Dutch,  French,  Spanish,  Italiaoj 
and  Greek  languages ;  so  that  his  works  converted  to  Protest* 
antism  many  thousands,  who  could  not  have  the  benefit  of  his 
personal  instructions. 
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of  Qx&rd  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
D,D»  in  1565 :  and  in  the  year  following,  he  presided 
at  the  divinity^disputations  held  before  the  Queen  in 
that  learned  seminary. 

His  public  conduct  in  his  diocese,  likewise,  pro* 
cured  him  the  veneration  and  the  esteem  of  all  good 
men.  By  particularly  attending  to  the  proceedings 
of  his  Chancellor  and  his  Archdeacons,  presiding  fre^- 
quently  in  his  Consistory  Court,  and  inspecting  the 
lives  of  the  private  clergy,  he  produced  a  great  re<« 
formation,  and  rescued  the  people  from  the  shameM 
extortions  of  the  stewards  and  other  inferior  ecclesias* 
tical  officers.  His  humane  concern  for  the  wel&re  of 
the  poor  was  extended,  also,  to  the  dvil  jurisdiction : 
for  as  he  was  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  he  fie> 
quently  sat  on  the  bench  with  the  justices,  and  cor« 
rected  numerous  abuses  in  the  exercise  of  that  office: 
and  acting  in  the  $ame  capacity  at  his  episcopal  seal^ 
he  composed  various  petty  quarrels  arising  among 
neighbours,  and  prevented  many  vexatious  law^^ts. 

But  though  his  unwearied  p^ppUcatipn  to  these  im« 
portant  concerns,  combined  with  his  fondness  for 
study,  and  the  little  inclination  which  he  had  for 
recreations  of  any  kind^  destroyed  his  health ;  no  en- 
treaties of  his  friends  could  induce  him  to  alter  hif 
usual  hours,  or  to  remit  his  accustomed  exertions. 
He  still  continued  his  practice  of  rising  about  four 
in  the  morning :  at  five,  he  summoned  his  household 
to  prayers ;  at  six,  he  attended  public  worship  in  his 
cathedral ;  the  remainder  of  the  inoming  he  passed 
in  his  library ;  and  the  pftanoon  he  devoted  to  public 
audiences.  About  nine  in  the  evening,  he  called  his 
servants  to  an  account,  exainining  how  they  had 
passed  their  time;   after  which,   he  proc^^  tQ 
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prayers  with  his  family.  Till  midnight,  he  withdrew 
to  his  study,  and  he  then  retired  to  bed;  where  one  of 
his  chaplains,  generally,  read  to  him  till  he  fell  asleep; 
A  life  so  laborious  could  not  fail  to  bring  on  a  de** 
dine :  but  when  a  visible  alteration  was  observed,  the 
answer  which  he  invariably  returned  to  the  hints  of 
his  firienik  upon  the  subject  was,  **  A  bishop  should 
die  preaching;*'  words,  almost  literally  fulfilled!  For 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  having  promised  to 
preach  at  a  church  in  Wiltshire,  he  was  met  upon 
the  road  by  a  gentleman^  who  perceiving  fix)m  his 
looks  that  he  was  much  indisposed,  ui^^  him  to 
return  home ;  teUing  him,  that  *  the  people  had  better 
lose  one  sermon,  than  be  totally  deprived  of  such 
a  preacher.'  He  continued  his  journey,  however; 
delivered  his  last  discourse,  though  with,  considerable 
difficulty;  and  die^a  few  days  after  his  return,  in 
September  1571,  at.Monkton  Farley.  He  was  buried 
iu  the  choir  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.* 

Bishop  Jewel  was  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the 
Reformers^  With  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages 
he  was  critically  acquainted,  and  was  besides  a  pro- 
ficient in  the  German  and  Italian.     Of  his  interior 

*  Bucbanan's  Iambics  to  his  memory  will  be  perused  with 
pleasure  by  the  classical  reader : 

JuELLE,  mater  quern  itdit  Devonian 
Nutrixquefomt  erudita  OxoniOf 
Quern  Maria ^erro  et  ignepatrii  esepulU, 
Virtus  reduxitf  prasulemjacit  parens 
Elizahetha  docia  doctarum  artium; 
Ptdvis  pusiUus  te  sepulcri  hie  contegit ; 
Qu^m  parva  teUus  nomen  ingens  occulit  I 

Jewel  !  whom  Devon,  gentlest  mother,  bred ; 
And  Oxford,  nurse  of  learning,  nourished : 
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and  accnmfe  knowledge  of  tlieology,  ecfcleadasticai 
Instory,  and  the  writiogs  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  his 
Tohiminous  works  bear  honourable  testimony/  Not 
less  commendable  than  his  learning,  were  'his  piety 
and,  his  moderation.  His  m6ral  conduct  was  highly 
exempUry ;  his  command  of  his  pasabns  wonderM ; 
and  his  .tamper  mvariaUy  iAeek,  modest,  and  oblig- 
ing. '.  To  the  poor,  he  was  g^ierons  and  charitaUe ; 
and  he  was  liberal  to  worthy  foreigners,  whiemevei'  he 
obsenred  them  in  distress*  He  constancy  maintiainedv 
and ;  educated^  some  pious- young'  men  in  fair  own 
house,  and  assisted  several  students  at  tte  Univarsity 
wit^  yearly  pensions.  In  the  list  of  persons  largely 
indebted  to  his  bounty,  may  bei  indoded  the  vener- 
able name  of  Hooker;  to  whoih^tbe  £nglisfa:hie9r8rchy 
is  unda:^  such,  fiubstaiitial  obligatioDs. 

Whom  bigot  Mary'-s  rage  from  England  drove. 
Virtue  recall'd,  and  $kill'd  Eliza's  love 
'Mid  prelates  pla(eed — now,  whelm'd  in  dust  thy  frame^ 
A  turf  how  humble  hides  how  great  a  name ! 

F.W. 

* 

The  following  Elegy  ^^as^  written  by  Dr.  Fuller. 

•  Holy  learning,  sacred  arts, 
Gifls  of  Nature  strength  of  parts, 
Fluent  grace,  an  humble  mind. 
Worth  reform'd  and  wit  refined. 
Sweetness  both  in  tongue  and  pen. 
Insight  both  in  books  and  men, 
Hopes  in  woe  and  fears  in  weal. 
Humble  knowledge,  sprightly  zea]> 
A  liberal  heart  and  free  from  gal)» 
Close  to  frielid  and  true  to  all. 
Height  of  courage  in  truth's  duel- 
Are  the  stones  that  made  this  Jewel. 
Let  him^. that  would  be  truly  blest. 
Wear  this  Jewel  in  his  breasU* 
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t  He  -was  remarkable  for  an  uncommon  memorjF, 
which  he  improved  by  art.  By  the  first  writer  of  his  life 
(Dr.  Lawrence  Humfirey-)  it  is  asserted,  that  he  taught 
this  art  to  Dr.  Parkhurst  his  old  tutor,  while  they 
were  in  exile  at  Zurich ;  enabling  him  in  the  space 
of  twenty-eight  days,  with  only  one  hour's  applica*- 
lion  each  day,  to  repeat  the  whole  Gtospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  and  upon  hearing  any  separate  portion  of 
it,  to  recite  the  preceding  and  subsequent  verses.  His 
sermons  he  chiefly  delivered  extempore  from  heads 
put  down  in  writing,  upon  which  he  used  to  meditate 
while  the  bell  was  summoning  him  to  church.* 

Beside  the  articles  already  enumerated.  Jewel  pui>* 
lished  Latin  ^Orations'  and  ^Sermons;'  and  was  the 
author  of  a  *  View  of  a  Seditious  Bull  sent  into  Eng- 
land by  Pius  V.  Bishop  of  Rome,  Anno  1569/  a 
*  Treatise  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,'  a  *  Treatise  of 
the  Sacraments,'  an  *  Exposition  of  the  Two  Epistles 
of  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians,'  and  ^  Certain  Sermons 
preached  before  the  Queen's  Majesty  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross  and  elsewhere ;'  aU  chiefly  taken  from  his  dis- 


*  He  used  to  say,  <  if  ten  thousand  people  were  quarrelling 
or  fighting  all  the  while  he  was  preaching,  they  could  not  put 
him  out/  To  try  this  extraordinary  faculty.  Dr.  Parkhurst 
proposed  to  him  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  barbarous  terms 
out  of  a  calendar,  and  Bishop  Hooper  gave  him  forty  Welsh, 
Irish,  and  foreign  words ;  all  of  which,  after  once  or  twice  read- 
ing and  a  little  recollection,  he  repeated  correctly  backward  and 
forward.  In  1563,  the  Lord  Keeper  Bacon  recited  to  him  out  of 
Erasmus'  paraphrase  the  last  clauses  of  ten  lines,  confused  and 
imperfect  on  purpose.  Those  broken  parcels  of  sentences,  after 
sitting  silent  awhile  and  covering  his  &ce  with  his  hand,  he 
rehearsed,  both  the  right  way  and  the  contrary,  without  hesita* 
tion  or  error ! 
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courses,  and  all  printed  after  his  death.  His  E]]^Iish 
works,  still  held  in  esteem  by  divines,  were  published 
collectively  in  folio^  at  London,  in  1609. 
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JOHN  KNOX: 


[1505—1572.] 


John  KNOX,  the  intrepid  father  of  the  Refor-, 
mation  of  the  Scottish  church,  a  man  .of  apostolical 
Zealand  sanctity »  considerable  learning,  and  eminent 
accomplishments,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
respectable  family .f  .  He  was  bom  ,at  .GiflTord,  near. 
Haddington  in  Scotland,  in  1505:  about  1524,  was. 
placed  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's  under  the. 
tuition  of  Mr.  John  Mair,  better  known  by  his  Latin^ 
name.  Major ;X  and. applied  with  so  .much  diligence 
'       •    •       -   •  •  '    .•  .       , 

♦  Authorities.  M^Crie's  Life  ofKnox^  Biographia  BrUati" 
fiicdy  Mackenzie's  Lives  of  the  Scotch  Writers^  and  tlbbertsonV 
Histori/ of  Scotiarid. -^ 

.  f  His  xnoitherV .name,  .was  Sinclair;  abd  by  this  namcy  in; 
times  of  persecution  or  of  war,  he  used  to  subscribe  his  lette^^^ 

j:  He  was  the  preceptor,  also,  of  Buchanan.  He  had  ac^ 
quired  not  only  learning,  but  liberality,  at  the  University  of 
Paris  (where  he  had  resided,  for  some  time,  as  Professor)  in 
witnessing  the  struggles  of  the  Galilean  Church  against  the  dies'^ 
potism  of  the  ^Romish'  Pontiff.  What  important  influences  we; 
often  exercised  over  the  minds  of  young  men,  and  their  jubse*; 
quent  ti^in  of  thinkings  by  the  master,  under  .wh6m  tkey.wrei 
educated !  And  how.  carefully,  therefore,  ought  he  by  a  parent, 
to  be  selected!  In  the  opinions  of  Mair  upon  the . temporal omi-* 
premacy  of:.the.Pppe,  the:origin  of  tithes,  the  secidarity.of  .tdi«» 
court  of  Rome,  the  derivq^ion .  of  civil  power  from  the  people, 
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to  the  academical  studies  then  in  vogue,  that  whSk 
still  very  young,  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  A. 

His  inclination  leading  him  strongly  to  the  deiical 
profession,  he  quickly  becmne  eniinent  for  his  attam- 
ments  in  scholastic  theology :  so  that  he  took  priest's 
orders  before  the  period  usually  allowed  by  the 
canons,  and  at  an  early  age  began  to  teach  his 
beloved  science  with  conakl^able  applause.  Aflar 
some  time  however,  upon  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  church,  more  especially  the  writings 
of  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Austin,  his  sentiments  wese 
Entirely  altered.  By  the  writings  of  the  farmer  he 
Was  led  to  the  Scriptures,  as  tlie  ddy  ptiCre  foimtidft 
of  divine  truth,  and  instructed  m  the  utility  of  stud^^ 
ing  them  in  the  original  languages :  in  the  woiks  of 
the  latter,  he  found  rdSgious  sentiments  wvy  cppo^ 
site  to  those  inculcated  in  the  Romish  diurch ;  who, 
while  she  retained  his  name  as*  a  saint  in  h£9r  cafett'* 
dar,  had  banished  his  doctrine,  as  heretical,  from  her 
pulpits.  He  quitted  the  cobweb  subtilty  of  the  sdiools^ 
and  embraced  the  study  of  a  more  plain,  solid,  and 
rational  divinity.  Though  this  change,  however^ 
commenced  about  the  year  1535,  it  does  not  af^iear 
that  he  professed  himself  a  Protestant  before  the 
death  of  James  Y.  in  1542. 

Having  once  adopted  the  scriptural  doctrines  of 

and  the  respoasibility  of  ruikn,  may  h%  dittiiiotly  ttaced  ^t» 
principlet  aftenr&nl  avowed  by  Knox,  and  deftnded  by  the  dm* 
atcal  pen  of  Bachaaaa.  Yet  in  many  respects  was  he  so  feeU» 
aiMl  supetstitioin,  and  his  stye  so  hanh  aDdforbiddiDg,  that  thf 
taiCt6rpi]pil,boitowiiig  his  own  wdrds,ha8  not  uaj^uftly  (with  wfaafr^ 
ever  appareat  ingratttode,  thou^  perhaps  it  is  rather  to  be 
dfliiuvd  non  4um  komms  t^um^  quim  poetm)  proncKOicod  Uaa. 

i^to  cognofnine  Mojor. 
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<3m9tiaiiity,  he  attended  oi&j  mch  preachers,  as  he 
kiiew  to  be  of  a  kindred  Way  of  thinking;  among  others 
iakdUaame  (or  Williams)  a  Dominican,  from  whose 
anti-papal  sermons  he  derived  great  advantage.  Thift 
£riar,  as  Calderwood  in£»tns  us,  was  Provincial  o( 
his  order  in  1548,  when  the  Earl  of  Aitaii,  at  that 
time  Regent  of  Scotland,  fevoured  the  Refonnation  t 
end  Mr.  George  Wisihart,  another  celebrated  Refownei*^ 
arriving  from  Cambridge  with  the  Commissioners  sent 
by  Henry  VIII.  in  the  ensuing  year,  through  him  the 
inquisitive  Knox  imbibed  still  more  deeply  the  new 
principles ;  with  which  he  Was  so  much  delighted,  that 
he  renounced  all  thoughts  of  officiating  in  the  Romish 
church,  and  became  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Lairds 
of  Ormiston  and  Langniddrie,*  both  favourers  of  the 
Refoimed  doctrines.  ^ 

His  or(finaty  residence  Was  now  at  Langniddrie, 
where  he  not  only  instructed  his  pupils  in  the  different 
branches  of  academical  learning,  but  was  also  parti* 
cularly  careful  to  instil  into  their  minds  the  prind^ 
pies  o£  the  Protestant  faith.f  This  reaching  the  ears 
of  Cairdinal  Beatoun,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
that  prelate  prosecuted  him  with  such  severity,  that 
he  was  frequently  obliged  to  abscond.  Upon  which, 
exhausted  by  his  contmual  alarms,  he  resolved  to  re 


*  John  Cockbura,  and  Hugh  Doaglas. 

t  This  was  so  nianaged,  as  to  allow  the  rest  of  the  family,  and 
the  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  reap  adyadtage  from  it.  Htf 
catechised  the  young  men  publicly  in  the  ebapel,  and  read  to 
them  also  at  stated  times  a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  accompanied 
with  explanatory  remarks,  in  the  same  place.  The  memory  of 
the  &ct  has. been  preserved  by  tradition;  and  th^  chapel,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  still  apparent,  is  popularly  cidjed  *  Joha 
Knox's  Kirk/ 
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tire  tp  Giermany,  where  the  new  ophiions.were  rapidly 
spreading ;  as  he  perceived  that  in  England,  though 
the  Pope's  authority  was  disavowed,  the  greater  part 
of  the  .Romish  tenets  still  prevailed,  and  enjoyed  in- 
deed the  full  sanction  of  the  royal  authority.*  .  But 
from  this  step  he  was  dissuaded  by  both  the  fathers 
of  his  pupils :  and  Cardinal  Beatoun  having  been  bs^ 
sassinated  in  1546  by  Norman  and  John  Leslte,f  in 

^  Henry  VIIL  had,  at  this  time,  invested  himself  with  the 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  his  dominions.  In  the  arrogant  and 
violent  eicercise  of  this  power,  which  he  had  wrested  from  the 
Bishop  of  Kome,  the  English  Pope  was  scarcely  exceeded  by 
any  of  the  pretended  successors  of  St.  Peter.  Having  signa*^ 
Used  himself,  (Dr.  M^Crie  observes,  in  his  animated  and  ac- 
curate ^  Life  of  Knox')  as  a  literary  champion  against  Lu- 
ther, -  he  was  anxious  to  demonstrate,  that  hishreach  with  the 
Eomish  court  had  not  alienated  him'  from  the  Catholic  Faith ; 
and  he  would  suffer  none  to  proceed  a  step  beyond  the  :narrow 
and  capricious  line  of  reform,  which  he  was  pleased  to  prescribe. 
Hence  the  motley  system  of  religion  which  he  established,  and 
the  contradictory  measures  by  which  it  was  supported.  Statutes 
against  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  against  the  tenets  of 
Luther,  were  enacted  in  the  same  parliament ;  and  Papists  and 
Protestants  were,  alternately,  dragged  to  the  same  stake. 

f  Writers  unfriendly  to  Knox  have  endeavoured  to  impHcatQ 
him  in  this  murther.  In  the  ^  Image  of  both  Churches,  Hieru- 
salem  and  Babel],  Unitie  and  Confusion,  Obedience  and  Sedi- 
tion *  by  P.  D.  M.  (supposed  to  be  Sir  Tobie  Matthews)  it  is  ig- 
norantly  asserted,  that  *  he  was  one  of  the  conspirators.'  Bishop 
Lesly,  in  his  *  De  Rebus  Gestis  Scotorum^*  argues  that  *  he 
made  himself  accessary  to  their  crime,  by  taking  shelter  among 
them.'  Others,  more  plausibly,  have  deduced  from  his  writings, 
that  he  vindicated  the  deed,  if  not  as  laudable,  as  innocent. 
And  this  he  appears  to  have  done  on  the  principle  of  •  tyranni- 
cide '  avowed  by  many  of  the  ancients,  and  defended  by  Bucha- 
jian  in  his  Dialogue  *  De  Jure  Regni  apud  ScotosJ*  ' 

Hume  has,  however,  not  very  philosophically  inferred  the' 
savageness  of  Knox's  temper  from  the  evident  satisfaction,  with' 
which  he  wrote  of  the  assassination  in  question:  for  what,  upon  that 
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consequence  of  hi&having  burnt  their  relation  Wishart 
for  heresy,*  he  took. shelter,  in  the  Castle  of  St.  An- 

principle,,  must  we;  conclude. of  the  Christian.  Fathers,  from  their 
modes  of  expressing  themselves  on.  the  deaths  of  the  piersecutors 
of  the  church  t.  What  of  the  mild  Erasmus,. from  his.  exultation 
Qvei^the  ashes  of  Zuinglius  and  CEcoljampadius  ?  The  .unh^com- 
ipg.  pleasantry,  indeed,  mingled  by  Knox  witLhis  narrative  of  the 
GardiQal!6  death  and  burial,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  propensity 
which  he. had  to  indulge  his  vein  of  humour:. a  propensity^ so 
powerful,  that. even. in  relating  the  trial  and  execution  of  hL^ 
friend  and  instructor  Wishart,  he  could  not  abstain  from  insert* 
ing  a  truly  ludicrous  description  of  the  quarrel,  which  arose  upon 
that  occasion  between,  the  Archbishops  of ;  St.  Andrew's  and 
Glasgow;  adding,  .^^  if  we  interlace  merrines  with  emest  mat- 
ters, pandon  us,  gude  reidare :  for  the  fact  is  sa  notable,  that  it 
deserves' long  memorie.'' 

:  *.When  Wishart  was  apprehended  by  Bothwell,  at  the  instiga-^ 
tioh  of  the  Cardinal,  he  directed  the  sword  to  Jbe  taken  from 
Knox  (who  had  constantly  borne  it. before  him,  fi*om  the  time 
that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  assassinate  him  at  Dundee), 
and,  upon  his  entreating  permission  to  accompany  him  to  Ormis* 
ton,  dismissed  him  with  this  reply  ;;^*  Nay,  return  ;to  your  tfairnes 
(  meaning,  his  pupils)  -  and'  God  blis .  you : .  ane  is .  sufficient  for  a 
sacrifice/' 

.  Buchanan  calls  him  ^  Sophocardim^  as  if  his  name  were  *  Wisci* 
heart  ;*.  but  from  Gerdes  we  learn,  that  the  original „ appellation 
was.Guificard,  a  name  common  in. France,  from  which  country 
the  Wischards  (for  so  Knox  writes  it)  originally  eame  to  Scotland. 
.  The  following  graphic  description  of  this  interesting  Martyr 
is  contained  in  a  letter  written  by  a  person,  who  had. been  one 
of  his  disciples  at. Cambri(]ge,  and  transmitted  by  l^m  to  Fox  the 
Martyrologist.  . 

.  *  About  the  year  of  .our  Lord  1543,  there  was  in  the  Univer.- 
sity  of  Cambridge  one  Master  George  Wiscliart, .  commonly 
called  Master  George  of  Ben'et  College,  who  was  a  man  of  tall 
stature,  polled»hea4ed,  and  on- the  same  a  round  French  cap  of  the 
best*  Judged  of  melancholy  complexion  by  his,  physiognomy, 
black-haired,  long-bearded,  comely  of  personage,  well  spoken 
after  his  country  of,  Scotland,  courteous,  lowly,  lovely,  glad 
to^.te^pbiL  desirous  to  learPi^^nd  well  tr^v^ilgd,  buying  on  hini 
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drew's,  then  in  possession  of  tiie  LeaUes,  who 
fmn  Mends  of  the  RefimBcd  Faith. 


fiir  hi»  habk  or  dothing  never  but  a  OMUid^  fHeze  gonrt  |4>  th# 
shoes,  a  bUck  Milan  fusliaR  doobieti  and  plain  black  base,  coai«# 
new  canvass  for  his  shirts,  and  white  falling  bands  and  enis  nM 
the  handi.  All  the  which  apparel  he  gave  to  the  poor,  8oni# 
ireekly,  some  monthlj,  some  quarterly,  as  he  liked ;  amring  Ui 
French  cap,  which  he  kept  the  whole  year  of  my  being  wtl^  Im^ 
|le  was  a  man  modest,  temperate,  fearing  God,  hating  covetons* 
Hess;  for  his  charity  had  never  end,  night,  noon,  nor  day:  h0 
forbare  one  meal  in  three,  one  day  in  four  for  the  most  part,  es* 
i^ept  something  to  comfort  nature. 

<  When  accused,  at  his  trial,  of  contemning  &8ting,  be  re« 
plied ;  **  My  Lords,  I  find  that  fasting  is  commended  in  the  Scr^ 
ture :  and  not  so  only,  but  I  have  learnt  by  experience,  that  ftst* 
ing  is  good  for  the  health  and  conservation  of  the  body.''  He  lay 
bard  upon  a  puff  of  straw :  coarse  new  canvass  sheets  which,  when 
|ie  changed,  he  gave  away.  He  had  commonly  by  his  bed-sidtt 
i  tub  of  water,  in  the  which  (his  people  being  in  bed,  the  candle 
put  out,  and  aP  quiet)  he  used  to  bathe  himself,  as  I  being  very 
ypung,  being  assured  often  beard  him,  and  in  one  light  n^bt 
discerned  him :  he  loved  me  tenderly,  and  I  him  for  my  age  as 
^fifeetually.  He  taught  with  great  modesty  and  gratuity,  so  that 
some  of  his  people  thought  him  severe,  and  would  have  slain  him, 
but  the  Lord  was  his  defence.  And  he,  after  due  correction  for 
their  malice,  by  good  exhortation  amended  them,  and  he  went 
his  way.  O  that  the  Lord  had  left  him  to  me  his  poor  boy^ 
that  he  might  have  finished  that  he  had  begun  1  For  in  his  re« 
Hgion  he  was,  as  you  see  here  in  the  rest  of  his  life,  when  he  went 
into  Scotland  with  divers  of  the  nobility,  that  came  for  a  treaty 
to  King  Henry  VIII.  His  leamiiig  was  no  less  sufficient, 
than  his  desire ;  always  prest  (prompt)  apd  ready  to  do  good  in  that 
he  was  able,  both  in  the  house  privately,  ax^d  m  the  sefaool  pnb- 
Kdy,  professing  and  reading  divers  authors. 

<  If  I  should  declare  his  love  to  me  and  all  men,  his  chari^  ta 
tile  poor  in  giving,  relieving,  curing,  hewing,  providing,  yea  in«> 
finitely  studying  how  to  do  good  unto  all  9nd  hurt  to  none^  I 
riiould  sooner  want  words  than  just  caose  to  commend  him. 

<  All  this  I  testify,.wM  my  whole  heart  and  truth,  of  this  godl^ 
anan.    He  iliat  aiado  all}  goveraelh  aU,  and  shall  ju^'i^ 
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,  Heie  be  nmm^  }m  tm^m  w  ^  umial  mcmtif^f 
Be»k  the  gronpwr  a;^^  tbe  ^lomcel  atitheiKi,  be 
pmpured  a  c^tediiam  lor  Im  j»H^  whiclr  he 
ofa%f4  them  publkly  to  T^^t  in  the  piiri$h<hurcii 
of  St  Andrew'^.  He  l&ewisQ  c(»itiftiied  to  read  to 
tliem  the  Gospel  of  St.  Johii  in  a  lecture  ddivered  at 
m  appcHot^  hour,  wlmk  was  attended  by  sevesal 
fei^ttemen  of  Hke  jdiace*  Among  others  Mr.  Henry 
jBahiav^s  and  Jphn  Bough*  deEgfated  with  the 
mmnev  of  hi3  doctrine*  began  earnestly  to  entreat  him 
to  take  up<^  himself  the  oftce  of  a  preachar.  But 
%}m  h/^  absohitdiy  reftised ;  afleging*  in  his  own  pe« 
^uliar  strain  of  huniour,  that  ^  he  would  not  run, 
Whei^  God  had  not  called  him.'  Upon  which,  these 
gmtlemen  oonsvlting  with  Sir  Ifovid  Lindsay  of  the 
Mwrnt/^  Lyon  King  at  Anns,  a  person  of  emineiA 


knoweth  I  speak  the  truth ;  that  the  einiple  naay  be  satisfi^  the 
arrogant  confounded^  the  hypocrite  disclosed.' 

*  TtA0f.  Emery  TUney* 
■  *  This  diitingulshed  character,  who  with  Balnaves  and  Reu^ 
bad  entered  the  Castle,  as  seven^eore  other  refti^ee»  did  the 
day  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Cardinal,  was  one  of  the  fint 
poets  of  bi9  age,  and  by  his  writings  greatly  contributed  t^ 
the  advancement  of  the  Reformation.  Of  grave  personal  de« 
jportment  and  immaoulate  morals,  though  his  pages  are  too 
eftea  durred  with  indelicapieSj  he  bad  long  lashed  the  vices  of 
the  dergy  and  the  superstitions  of  Popery  in  the  most  populaf 
and  poignant  satires ;  being  protected  by  James  V.,  who  retained 
a  strong  attachment  to  the  companion  of  his  early  sports  and  the 
bapd  of  his- leisure  fiotirs.  His  *  Satire  on  the  Three  Estates,' 
^nd  his  *  Monarchie,'  had. this  for  their  principal  object.  After 
the  death  of  that  monarch,  when  the  Regent  Arran  disaussed 
Us  reforming  couns^ors,  Sir  David  was  left  exposed  to  the 
vengeance  of  his  clerical  foesp    Th^y  w^re  not  too  forgiving. 

Balnaves,  the  son  of  poor  parents,  had  obtained  admission  as 
$,  boy  to  a  Free  School  at  Cologne,  practised  law  for  some  time 
fippi^  I^  return  before  the  Cons^rial  Gpust  of  8t.  Apdrew'si 
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probity-  and  learning,  it  was  concluded  to  charge  him 
publicly  by  the  mouth  (^  Mr.  Rough  from  the  pulpit, 
to  ^  preach  the  gospel  of  Chnst  to  the  deluded^  multi* 
tode,  at  a  time  when  they  stood  most  in' need  of  able 
teachers.'  This  was  accordingly  done,  the  congrega* 
tion  at  the  same  time  jouiing  with  the  minister,  in 
declaring  their  belief  that  ^  he  ought  not  to  rdhse  sucU 
a  holy  vocation.'  Overwhelmed  by  this  unexpected 
and  solemn  charge,  Knox,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  address  the  audience,  burst  into  tears,  rushed  out 
of  the  assembly,  and:shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber. 
His  countenance  indeed  and  behaviour,  as  he  himself 
informs  us,  from  that  day  till  the  day  that  he  was 
compelled  to  present  himself  in  the  public  place  of 
preaching, .  sufficiently!  declared  the  grief  and'  trou- 
ble of  his  heart :  for.np^  man  saw  any  sign  of  mirth 
from  him,  neither  had  he  pleasure  to  accompany  any 
man  for  many  days  together. 

This  proof  of  the  sensibility  of  his  temper,  as  Dr, 
JVDCrie  observes,  may  surprise,  those  who:  have  care- 
lessly adopted  the  common  notions  respecting  his 
character.  It  will,  also,  deeply  interest  such,  as  are 
impressed  with  the  weight  of  the  ministerial  frmction; 
reviving  as  it  does  the  memory  of  those:  early  days  of 
the  church,  when  persons  did  not  rush  forward  to  the 
pltar,*  nor  beg  to  be  put  into  om  of  the  priests^  of- 

and  by  his  talents  and-  integrity  obtamed  finally  a  seat  in -the 
Court  of  Session  and  inParliaident.  At  the  beginning  of  Arran's 
regency,'  he  was  made  Secretary  of  State. 
;  Rough,  from  his  reputation  as  a  preacher,  had  been  appointed 
Chaplain  to  the  Regent,  and  was  of  course  dismissed  to  poverty 
and  peril  upon  that  nobleman's  apostasy. 
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yices^  to  eat  apiece  of  bread;*  when  men  of  piety 
and  talents,  awefiilly  affected  with  the  responsibility 
of  the  fiinction,  and  with  their  own  insufficiencyi 
were  reluctantly  induced  to  take  upon  them  those 
orders  which  they  had  long  desired,  and  for  which 
they  had  industriously  laboured  to  qualify  themselves. 
Lastly,  it  will  severely  reprove  those,  who  becbtne 
preachers  of  their  own  accord ;  and  who  from  vague 
and-  enthusiastic  desires  of  doing  good,  or  a  fond  con-^ 
ceit  of  their  own  gifts,  trample  upon  good  order,  and 
without  any  regular  call  thrust  themselves  into  a  sa- 
cred public  employment. 

"  The  first  preachers  against  Popery  in  Scotland,* 
says  Dr.  Robertson,  "of  whom  several  had  appeared 
during  the  reign  of  James  V.,  were  more  einineht  for 
zeal  and  piety  than  for  learning.  Their  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  was  partial, 
and  at  second-hand.  Some  of  then^  had  been  educated 
in  England :  all  of  them  had  borrowed  their  notions 
from  the  books  published  there;  and,  in  the  first 
dawn  of  the  new  light,  they  did  not  venture  fer 
before  their  leaders.  But,  in  a  short  time;  the  doc- 
trines and  writmgs  of  the  foreign  reformers  became 
generally  known :  the  inquisitive  genius  of  the  age 
pressed  forward  in  the  quest  of  truth :  the  discovery 
of  one  error  opened  the  way  to  others :  the  downfell 
of  one  imposture  drew  many  after  it :  the  whol^ 
fabric,  which  ignorance  and  superstition  had  erected 

vn*  tiytetv  rfeoftfyf,  iftrtti^  hk  Uftrnf  vwevt^  «AA*  u^tffjuv  fiM  rv  7X^9 

(Greg.  Nazianz.  Orat.  Apd.) 
'  ♦  1  Sam.  ii.  36. 
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in  tuiie3  of  darkness  beg^n  to  totter;  and  nottuog^ 
W9Cf  wanting  to  coivi^te  it'9  ruin,  but  a  darang  and 
acUve  leader  to  direct  the  attack*  Such  waa  th« 
fiimous  John  Knox,  who  with  better  qnalificirit»ina  of 
learning  and  jmore  extensive  viewg  than  any  o^  hia 
predecessors  in  Scotland,  possessed  a  natural  intreft*' 
d&ty  of  mind,  which  set  him  above  fear.^' 

Satisfied  at  length  that  he  had  the  call  of  God  to 
engage  in  the  ministry,  and  not  indifferent  (it  may 
be  presumed)  to  the  circumstance  c^  his  hiring  air 
ready  received  <niiers,  he  ascended  the  pulpits  and 
at  once  discovered  a  degree  of  fortitude,  eloquence 
find  learning,  which,  it  was  easily  foreseen,  would 
both  astonish  and  confound  his  adversaries;  In 
his  first  sermon  upon  Dan.  vii.  24,  25,  instead  of 
trifling  with  the  subject,  he  boldly  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  auditors^  that  '  the  articles  of  the 
JRomish  diurch  were  directly  contrary  to  the  doctrina 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles/  * 

This  sermon  made  a  considerable  noise ;  and  the 
Popidi  clergy  being  much  incensed  at  it,  the  Abbot 
of  Paisley  (who  had  been  recently  nominated  to  the 
see  of  Andrew's^  though  npt  yet  consecrated)  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Sub-Prior,  f  expressing  his  sur* 


^  The  doctrine,  which  Knox  then  delivered,  and  of  which 
Dr.  ]y(^Crie  has  given  a  brief  synopsis,  was  subsequently^  put 
into  "  ornate  meeter  "  by  one  of  hi?  hearers,  Sir  David  Lindsay; 
who  in  his  *  Monarchic '  (finished  in  1553}  has  given  a  particuo 
l^r  account  of  the  rise  and  corruptions  of  Popery,  uiider  the 
name  of  the  *  Fifth  Spiritual  and  Papal  Monarchic.* 

t  As  Vicar-General,  sede  vacante.  His  name  was  Winram, 
and  in  his  heart  he  was  friendly  to  the  Reformed  tepets;,  but.h« 
durst  not  altogether  disregard  this  admonition  i  The  Bishop-elect, 
^roni  whom  he  received  it,  was  John  Hamilton,  an  illegitimate 
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pgbBf  that  *  8ueh  heretical  and  jcfaiaDMlaeal  c^jmom 
wete  sufinied  to  be  propagated  ws&mit  cq^sdtian.' 

V^on  thif  idl>iikay  ererjr  cfficiai  measure  was  talceit 
t5  appose  Mr.  Smex.  A  convention  of  the  learned 
mm  hsk  die  Abbef  and  Univ^sity  was  q>pointed  to 
be  held  in  St.  Leonard's  Yards^  at  which  he  and 
Rough  were  summoned  to  attend.*  Nine  artide^^ 
Arawn  Ipoih  thar  sermons,  were  ^diibited  against 
timn :  but  to  tl^se  Knox,  for  himsetf  and  hk  coi« 
legue,  re|died  with  so  much  addre^  as  well  aa  acute- 
nes$,  that'  he  avoided  incurring  ecclesiastical  censure. 
In  particular,  the  Sub-Prior  having  injoined  all  the 
^vines  in  St.  Andrew's,  who  were  appointed  to 
pleach  hy  rotation  in  the  parish-churches  on  Sun* 
d|iys»  to  avoid  controversial  points,  the  discourses 
of  the  great  Rejformer  upon  such  occasions  were 
pwperfy  guax^ed ;  but,  as  the  injunction  did  not 
extend  to  other  days,  he  made  compemation  tohis 
I^testant  audit(»rs  by  preachii^  frequently  on  w£dc« 
days,  with  uidiounded  latitude,  s^^ainst  the  errors  of 
Popery.  Converts  were,  daity^  made  to  the  new  doc* 
trines ;  and  on  his  venturing  (which  he  first  did)  to 
administer  the  sacrament  publicly  f  in  Scotland  ac- 
cording  to  the  rites  of  the  Reformed  Church,  such 
was  the  zeal  he  had  inspired,  that  all  the  people  in 
the  Castle,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town» 


brother  of  the  Regent,  and  as  bitter  a  foe  to  Knox  and  his  party 
nl  Ins  predecessor. 

*  Of  this  disputation,  and  of  what  ho  tsvght  in  gepocal  at 
St.  Andrew's  (with  a  Confessionof  bis  Faith)  ho  drew  upfnac* 
count,  when  free  from  fever,  during  the  tedious  hours  of  his 
Subsequent  captivity  on  board  the  French  galleys. 

t  It  had  been  previously  administered  by  Wishart  in  the  same 
C^astl^,  with  great  privacy,  immediately  be£9re  his  martyrdom. 
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joined  in  communion. with  him.     But  this  rapid  diio* 
cess  only  lasted. from  Easter  till  July  31»  ld47»  wken 
the  fortress,  was  surrendered  to  the  French.     Upon 
that  event,.  Mr.. Knox  was  carried  with  the  garrison 
to  France,  and  remained  a  prisantr  on  board  tiie  gal* 
leys,  bound  with  chains,  and  exposed  to  all .  the^  in- 
dignities usually  inflicted  upon,  ^  heretics/ 
.    In  the  summer  of  1548,  these  floating  dungeons 
sailed  for  Scotland,  and  continued  a  considerable  time 
watching  for  English  vessels  on.  the  eastern  coast. 
One  day,  when  they  were  becalmed  off  the  dty  of 
St.  Andrew's,    a  fellow-prisoner  desired  him  as .  he 
lay  upon  a  bench,,  overcome  with  toil,  and  sicknigssy 
to  ^see  whether  he. could  recognise  the  spires. and,  the 
.turrets  before  them?'  The  fervent  minister  looked  up, 
and.  in  that  prophetic  spirit  of  holy  confidence  and 
sublime    resohition,    which,  frequently    realises,  it's 
awn  predictions,  replied;  "  Yes,  I. know  them  well: 
I;  see  the- steeple  of  that  place,  where  God  first  opened 
my  mouth,  in  public,  to.  his  glory !   And  I.  am  fidly 
persuaded^  how  weak  soever  I. now  appear, . that  I 
shall  not  depart,  this  life,  till  my  tongue. shall,  again 
glorify  htm  in.  the. same  place." 
.    His  health  was  now  greatly  impaired  by  the  seve- 
rity of  his  confinement,  and.  he  was  seized ^  with  a 
fever,  during,  which,  his  life.  was.  despaired  of  by  call 
on  board.     But,  even  in  this  state,  his  magnanimity 
and  his  hopes  remained  unsubdued.     He  had  not, 
however,  uniformly  possessed  the  same  elevation  of 
mind  throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  imprison- 
ment.    When  first  thrown  into  fetters,  insulted '  by 
his  enemies,  and  deprived  of  all  prospect  of  release, 
he  felt  that  conflict  in  his  spirit  with  which  all.  good 
men  are  acquainted,  and  which  often  becomes  peeu*^ 
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liarly  sharp  when  aggravated  by  corporal  afflicfipii. 
But  hafving  had  recourse  to  prayer,  the  never-failing 
refuge  of  the  oppressed,  he  was  relieve<J  from .  his 
fears,* 

*  The  following  account  of  the  exercise  of  his  mind,  during 
his  confinement,  is  transcribed  from  his  treatise^  On  Prayer:' 

*  I  mean  not  (says  he)  that  any  man,  in  extremity  of  trouble^ 
can  be  without  a  present  dolor,  and  without  a  greater  fear  of 
trouble  to  follow.  •  Trouble  and  fear  are  the  very  spurs  to.  prayer.* 
For  when  man,  compassed  about  with  vehement. calamities  and 
vexed  with  continual  solicitude,  having  by  help  of  man  no  hope 
of  deliverance,  with  sore  oppressed  and  punished  heart,  fearing 
also  greater  punishment  to  follow,  from  the  -deep  pit  -of  tribiila- 
jtioii  doth  call  to  .God  for  comfojt  and*  support,  -  such  prayer  aS' 
cendeth  into  God's  presence  and  returneth  not  in  vain/  H^.v- 
tng  illustrated  this  from  the  exercise  of  David,  as  described  in 
the  Seventh  Psalm,  he  proceeds :  *  This  is  not  written  for  David 
only,  but  for  all  such  as  shall  suffer  tribulation  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  For  I,  the  "writer  hereof  (let  this  be  said  to  the  laud  and 
praise  of  God  alone)  in  anguish  of  mind,  and  vehement  tribulk- 
tion  and  affliction,  called  to  the  Lord;  when  not  only  the  ungodly; 
but  even  my  faithful  brethren,  yea  and  my  ownself  (that  is,  all 
natural  understanding)  judged  my  cause  to  be  irremediable :  and 
yet  in  my  greatest  calamity,  and  when  my  pains  were  most  cfuel, 
would  his  eternal  wisdom  that  my  hands  should  write  far'  con- 
trary to  the  judgement  of  carnal  reason,  which  his  mercy  has 
proved  triie.  Blessed  be  his  holy  name !  And  therefore  dare  I  be 
bold  in  the  verity  of  God's  word  to  promise  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  vehemency  of  trouble,  the  long  continuance  thereof,  the 
desperation  of  all  men,  the  fearfulness,  danger,  dolor,  and  an- 
guish of  bur  own  hearts,  yet  if  we  call  constantly  to  our  God; 
beyond  expectation  of  all  men  he  shall  deliver.'  After  show- 
ing that  prayers  for  temporal  deliverance  ought  always  to  be  of- 
fered up  with  submission  to  the  divine  will,  that  God  often  delays 
the  deliverance  of  the  body  while  he  mitigiates  the  distress  of  the 
spirit,  and  sometinies  permitteth  his  saints  *  to  drink j  before  the 
maturity  of  age,  the  bitter  cup  of  corporal  death,  that  thereby 
they  may  receive  medicine  and  cure  from  all  infirmity,'  he  adds; 
*  Albeit  we  see  therefore  no  apparent  help  to  ourselves,  nor  yet 
to  others  afflicted,  let'  us  not  leave  to  call  (thinking  our  prayers 
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at  liberty  about  Febniary,  1S4&/^  he  passed 
to  Englaad,  where  by  the  death  of  Henry  VIIL  and 
through  the  zeal  of  Cranmer  the  Refonnatioii  was 
now  advancing;  and  was  appointed  preacher,  first 
at  Berwick  for  two  years,  and  next  at  Newcastle. 

While  he  was  thus  employed  at  Berwick,  he  re» 
ceived  a  summons,  in  1550,  to  appear  before  Tunstall 
Bishop  of  Durham,  for  having  delivered  a  sertnon 
against  the  Mass.  Upon  this  occasion,  to  th^ 
coniplete  confiision  of  that  Prelate  and  his  asses^ 
sors,  he  engaged  to  prove  that  the  Mass,  "  even  i^ 
her  most  high  degree,'^  and  when  stri{^ped  of  the 
meretricious  dress  in  which  she  now  appeared,  was 
an  idol  strudc  from  the  inventive  brain  of  supersti- 

to  be  vain)  for  whatsoever  come  of  our  bodies,  God  shatt  give 
unspeakable  comfort  to  the  ^irit,  and  shall  turn  all  to  our  com? 
modities  beyond  our  own  espectati<»a%»  The  cause  thai  I  am  so 
long  and  tedious  in  this  matter  isi,  for  that  I  know  how  hard  the 
battle  is  between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  luider  the  heavy  cross 
of  affliction,  where  no  worldly  defence  but  present  death  do^i 
appear.  I  know  the  grudging  and  murmuring  complaints  of  the 
flesh :  I  know  the  anger,  wrath,  and  ind^nation  which  it  con- 
aerveth  against  God,  calling  all  his  promises  in  doubt,  and  being 
ready  every  hour  utterly  to  fall  &om  God ;  against  which  rests 
only  faith,  provoking  us  to  call  earnestly  and  pray  for  assistance 
of  God's  Spirit,  wherein  if  we  continue,  our  most  desperate  cahn 
mities  shall  he  turn  to  gladness  and  to  a  pro^erous  end.  Ta 
thee,  O  Lord,  alone  be  praise,  for  with  experience  I  wiite  thia 
and  speak/ 

*  Whether  the  galley  in  which  he  was  confined  was  taken  hf 
the  English,  or  he  was  liberated  by  order  of  the  King  of  France^ 
a?  clearly  innocent  of  participation  in  the  murther  of  Cardinal 
Beatoun,  or  hia  friends  ransomed  him  by  a  sum  of  money  in 
order  to  op^i  to  him  anew  the  career  of  useful  exertion,  does  not 
fully  appear.  Most  probably,  as  the  young  Queen  of  Scotland 
was  now  married  to  the  Dauphin,  the  French  court  looked  UfWk 
him  and  his  brethren  with  comparative  indiffisrence. 
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tiiHi,  wMch  had  sopjdaiited  the  Saerainenl  olf  the 
Su{^r,  and  engtossed  the  hcmcur  due  to  the  per^ 
son  and  sacrifice  of  Jes«i$  Christ.  '*  Spare  no  tutrws^ 
wa»  the  motto,  which  Knox  bore  on  his  stondard : 
the  authority  of  Scripture  and  the  force  of  reasoning, 
gtttvfi  reproof  and  pointed  irony,  were  the  weapons 
Which  he  alternately  employed.* 

In  December  1551,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
ax  Cha{dains,f  whonk  the  CouncU  thought  prt^pear 
to  retain  in  the  service  of  Edward  VI*,  not  only  to 
attend  the  court,  but  also  to  be  itinerary  preachers 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  in  the  ensuing  year, 
he  received  a  grant  of  finty  pounds  per  arm.,  till 
i^ome  benefice  in  the  church  should  be  confeired  upon 
Mm.  Having  been  consulted  about  the  Book  ot 
Common  Prayer,  which  was  then  undergoing  a  re- 
visal,  he  had  sufficient  kifiuence  to  i«*ocure  an  impbr* 
tant  change  in  the  •Communion-Office,  comjdetely 
excluding  the  notion  of  the  corporeal  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Sacrament.  *^  God  (he  tdls  us)  gave 
boldness  and  knowledge  to  the  Court  of  Parliament, 


♦  Extracts  from  his  *  Defence,'  which  is  oow  a  rare  tract» 
are  given  by  Dr.  M*Crie,  in  the  fiotes  to  his  « Life  of  Knox/ 
1. 379—382. 

t  **  Two  ever  to  te  present  (says  his  Majesty,  in  a  *  Journal  of 
iniportant  Transactions^  writteh  with  his  own  hand)  and  fiiur  ab^' 
fent  in  preaching :  one  year  two  in  Wales,  two  in  Lancashire! 
imd  Derby ;  next  year  two  in  the  Marches  of  Scotland,  and  twa 
in  Yorkshire ;  the  third  year  two  in  Norfolk  and  Essex,  und  two 
rn  Kent  and  Sussex.  These  six  j|:o  be  Bill,  Harle  (made  Bidk^ 
df  Hereford  in  1553),  Feme,  Griadal  (aUterward  raised  suooes^ 
•ively  to  the  sees  of  London,  York,  and  Canterbury),  Bttid** 
lQfd>  '^and  --^*-^'  [Knox,  as  proved  by  Stiype.]  Brad&ftl  and 
Knox  were,  subsequently,  excluded  from  the  list.  Both  t€  theaif 
however,  preached  in  their  turn  before  the  Court  in  1553. 
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to  take  away  the  round-dipped  God.**  These  altera- 
tions gave  great  oflfence  to  the  Papists.*  In  1552^ 
he  was  likewise  employed,  with  his  brother-chap- 
lains, in  revising  the  Articles  of  Religion,f  previously 
tq  their  parliamentary  ratification. 
.  During  his  residence  at  Berwick  he  paid  his  ad- 
dresses to  Miss  Margery  Bowes,  a  lady  of  an 
honourable  family,  being  nearly  alUed  to  Sir  Robert 
Bowes,  a  distinguished  courtier  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.  ^d  his  son  Edward.  :  By  the  young 
lady  herself,  and  her  .mother,  he  was  &vourably 
received :  but  from  the  presumed  aversion  of  her 
fatiier,  as  it  has  been  conceived,  they  deemed.it  pru- 
dent to  delay  solemnising  the  union.  Henceforward, 
however,  he  conceived  himself  sacredly  bound  to  her 
by  promise,  and  invariably  in  his  letters  X  designated 
Mrs.  Bowes  by  the  name  of  mother. 

Presaging  apparently,  thatthe  golden  opportunity 

'  *  In. a  disputation  with  Latimer,  after  the  accessioniof  Queen 
Mary,  •  the  Prolocutor  (Dr.  Weston)  complained  of  Knox's  in- 
tervention upon  this  occasion :  **  A  runagate  Scot  did  take  away 
the  adoration,  or  worshipping,  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament,  by 
whose  •^procurement  that  heresy  was  put  into  the  last  Commu-. 
]iion-Book;.so  much  prevailed  that  one  man's  authority  at  that 
time." 

In  the  Liturgy,  it  may  be  added  from  Dr.  M'Crie,  which 
was  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  the  Scottish  Church  in  16379 
all^  the. qualifications  and  explications  in  the  last.Prayer-Book  of 
Edward  VI.  were  totally  excluded,  and  various,  expressions  and. 
gestures  favourable  to  the  old. superstition  were  unblushingly 
substituted  in  their  place.  .  But  the  rulers  of  thexhurch.in.the; 
three  :kingdoms  were  th(en  posting  fast  to  Rome,  when  they  were 
overturned. in  their  mad  career.  .«    . 

t  They  were,  at  this  time,  forty-two  in, number..^, In4^l62j^ 
^hj^y  were,  reduced  .to  thirty-nine. 

X  See  tlie  Extracts. 
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woold  n(»t  be  of  Iddg^  dtir^tkm;  itvm  na?f  ei^  to 
•*  redeem  the  time : "  m  addition  te^  his  6rdiRSjj  fiei*- 
vicd  cur  the  Sitiid^TS^  preacfakig^  fifequeiytiy  vpob 
erery  day  of  th<  week ;  and  often- em jftoyed  in  con** 
^versingr  with-  ptmoAs,  wbo  apf^dd  t6  him  fet  adyiee 
on  ]!!eI%iQits  subjects^  The  Coundl  w^e  xfot  inl- 
sensible  to  tl^  valtie  cxf  his  laboiufs*  Bj  tetters 
t6  tiie  goveriK^  «i^  ][»rutcitMd  ixAaHtants  of  the 
places  where  he  pretebed,  they"  reconubended  bitn  t6 
aotiee  alki  j^otection :  they  secured  tj)  hisn  the  regu- 
lar pajment  of  his  salary ;  atid,  as  a  faiPther  {troof  <tf 
their  hi^  respec^#  in  Septemb^  155Sr  they  grants 
to  his  brother  WilHsuuf  KnoK»  hf  latent,  pisrmissibft 
fbr  a  ttidited  time  to  tnde  to  any  port  of  Englasad,  it 
sc^ve^^  of  a  bcmdred  tons  burthen. 

He  could  not,  however,  escape  the  hostility  of  the 
Catholics  of  the  North.  In  a  sermon  delivered  about 
Christlda^  1^52^  having  asserted  that  *  such  as  were 
enemies  to  the  Gospel  then  preached  in  England  were 
secr^  traitors  to  the  crown  and  commonwealth, 
thirated  for  notlung  more  than  Ins  Ma^esty^s  deatb, 
a&d  csai^  not  who  lAoiild  reign  over  them,  j^ovided 
they  giiit  their  idolatry  again  erected,'  hewa^accu^ 
f)f  I%b  mi^Mlelneanors  before  the  Privy  Goumls  Pro^ 
fligate  and  ambitious  the  haughty  Duke  of  North*' 
jiUberland  had  not  heard  him  lament  the  faH  of  So^ 
merset,  which  he  had  himself  accomplished,  with  in- 
diflference :  and  he  had  accordingly,  previously  to  the 
occurraace  just  mentioned*  applied  to  the  Council  by 
letter  fcnr  his  removed* 

But  though  powerfid  enemies  had  been  extremely 
industrious  in  endeavouring  to  excite  prejucSces 
against  him,  his  illustrious  Judges,  convinced  of  their 
malice,  garte  Inm  »i';  honom? able  aeqpittaL    Hewi» 

VOL,  L  t  H 
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lemploy^  to  preach  before  the  Court ;  and  hu  Ms^ 
jestjy  ddigfated  wiUi  his  discourses,  was  anxxous  td 
have  him  prmnoted  in  the  church.  The  Council  le- 
solved,  that  he  should  preach  in  L(md6n  and  the 
southern  counties  during  the  following  year ;  allow- 
ing him  however  to  go  for  a  short  time  to  New- 
castle, eitiier  that  he  might  settle  his  affairs  in  the 
North,  or  that  a  public  testimony  might  be  borne  to 
'his  innocence  in  the  place  where  it  had  been  attacked. 

About  the  beginning  of  February,  1553,  he  re- 
turned to  London.  In  .  the  February  preceding. 
Archbishop  Cranmer  had  been  directed  to  present 
him  to  the  vacant  living  of  All-Hallows  in  the  city : 
but  this,  as  he  did  not  feel  himself  disposed  ehtirdy 
to  conform  to  the  English  litm^,  he  thought  pro* 
pet  to  dec&ne. 

Upon  his  refusal,  he  was  called  XxScfte  the  Coimcil 
and  informed,  that  *  they  were  sorry  to  find  hkn  of  a 
•contrary  mind  to  the  common  order/  Knox  replied, 
•  he  was  sorry  "  the  common  order**  was  contrary  to 
Christ's  institution;'  alluding  to  some  ceremonies 
still  ret^ned  in  the  Church,  of  Englaiid^  to  which  he 
objected.  On  the  same  ground,  we  le^snm  both  from 
'Beza  and  himself,  he  reftised  a  bishopric,  vehemently 
condemning  aU  ecclesiastical  dignities.*  He  conti- 
nued,  however,  to  hold  Ms  appointment  of  puhUc 


f  _  ^  ^ 

*  TuDstale  being  sequestered  upon  a  chai^ge  of  misptision  of 
treason,  the  Council  had  come  to  a  resolution  to  divide  his  ex- 
tensive diecese  into  two,  the  seat  of  one  oi  which  was  to  be  at 
Durham,  and  of  the  othei^  at  Newcastle.  Ridley,  Bishop  of 
London,  was.  to  be  translated  to  the  former;  and  it  is  highly 
likely,  th^t  Knox  was  intended  for  the  latter.  **  He  was  offered 
a  bishopric  (says  Brand)  probably  the  new-founded  oneatNew«^ 
castle,  which  he  refused-— r«v^<$  ndidt  episcoparu*^ 
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^eacher.  Of  the  boldness  of /his  couUxlisiCOurses 
we  may  form  a  judgement  from  the  account,  which 
he  has  given  of  the  last  he*  delivered  before  his  Ma- 
jesty, upon  John  xiii.  18.  In  that,  he  directed  seve- 
ral piercing  glances  of  reproof  at  the  haughty  Pre^ 
mier,  and  his  subtile  relation  the  Marquis  of  Win- 
chester, both  of  whom  were  among  his  hearers.  *  It 
had  been  often  seen,  he  said,  that  the  most  cKcellent 
princes  were  surrounded  with  false  oflScers  and  'coun- 
sellors.' Having  inquired  into  the  reasons,  of  this, 
and  illustrated,  the  fact  from  the  scripture-qxamples 
of  Achitophel  under  David,  Shebna  under  Hezddah, 
and  Judas  Iscariot  tinder  Christ,  he  added ;  "  Wh^t 

ft 

wonder  is  it,  then,  that  a  young  and  innocent  king 
be  deceived  by  crafty,  covetous,  wicked,  and  ungodly 
counsellors  ?  I  am  greatly  afraid  that.  Achitophel  be 
counsellor,  that  Judas  bear  the  purse,  and  that  Shebna 
be  scribe,  comptroller,  and  treasurer." 
;  On  the  sixth  of  July,  1558,  died  Edward  VI. ;  to 
the  unspeakable  grief  of  aU  lovers  of  learning,  virtue, 
and  true  religion.  This  afflictive  eveiit  did  not  find 
Knox  unprepared.  He  had  long  anticipated  it,  with 
it's  probable  consequences ;  and  he  had  frequently  in- 
troduced it,  as  a  subject  of  bitter  anguish,  into  lus 
public  discourses,  as  well  as  his  confidential  conversa- 
tions vrith  his  friends.  Immediately  after  the  procla- 
mation of  Mary,  under  a  just  apprehension  of  the 
measures  which  might  be  adopted  by  the  new  go- 
yemment,  he  appears  to  have :  withdrawn  into  the 
North.  That  Princess,  however,  with  a  "new  of 
conciliating  h^r  Reformed  subjects,  having  promised 
not  to  do  any  violence  to  their  consciences,  in  the 
August  following  hie  resumed,  his  labours.  At  this 
period,  mQ$t  prcd^ably^  he  composed  the  V  Confession 

SI  H  2 
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lK»d  Prayer/  *  commobly  used  by  him  in  his  eofigre^' 
gtttioas,  in  whach  he  supplSeated  far  Queen  Mary  fey 

*  <<  Omnipdtent  and  ey^lastipg  G^d,  Father  of  our  Loi4 
Jestti  Christ)  who»  by  tby  eternal  providence  dispofiesl  kii^onw 
as  best  seemeth  to  thy  wisdom,  we  acknowledge  and  confess  thy 
judgements  to  be  righteous,  in  that  thou  hast  taken  D-om  us  fot 
mxt  Ingratitude,  and  for  abunng  of  thy  Iioljr  wolrd,  oar  nati^o 
King  and  earthly  coiiifi>rter«  Juitily  may  thou,  pour  fivrlb  upooi 
Us  the  uttermost  of  thy  plagues,  for  that  we  have  not  known  tho 
days  and  times  of  our  merciful  visitation.  We  have  contemned 
fhy  word,  and  despised  thy  mercies.  We  have  transgressed  thy 
laws;  for  deceitfoUy  have  we  wrought  every  man  with  our  neigh* 
l^oozs:  oppoessiOB  and.  viirieDce  we  havenotdbhorred:  chaiilgf 
bath  not  appeared  among  us,  as  our  profession  requiretlv  We, 
tiave  little  regarded  the  voices  of  thy  prophets;  thy  threateninga 
we  have  esteemed  vani^  and  wind :  so  that  in  us,  as  of  ourselves, 
rests  nothing  worthy  of  thy  mercies.  For  all  are  found  fruitless, 
oven  the  princes  with  the  prophets,  as  witfaened  trees,  apt  and 
9eet  to  be  buroed  in  the  fire  of  tiby.  eternal  di^leosiif  e,  Bii^  O 
Xord,  behold  thy  own  mercy  and  goodness,  that  thou  mayestpuigi^ 
and  remove  the  most  filthy  burthen  of  our  most  horrible  ofien<^. 
Let  thy  love  overcome  the  severity  of  thy  judgements,  even  as  it 
did  in  giving  to  the  world  thy  only  son  Jesva  when  all  mankind 
#as  lost,  and  no  obedience  was  left  in  Adam  nor  in  bsg.seod*; 
Regenerate  our  hearts,  O  Lord^  by  the  strength  of  the  Ih^ 
Ghost.  Convert  thou  us,  and  we  shall  be  converted*  Work 
tiiou  in  us  unfeigned  repentance,  and  move  thou  our  hearts  to 
obey  thy  holy  laws.  Behold  our  trouU^  and  apparent  destruc- 
tfoti;  and  stay  the  sword  of  thy  Teageance,  before  it  devoor  tm^ 
Place  above  us,  O  Iiord,  for  thy  ^«at  m^eies*  s^c;,  son^a  lifi«l# 
with  such. rulers  and  magistrates,  as  fear  thy  name,  aqd  will  the 
glory  of  Christ  Jesus  to  spread.  Take  not  from  us  the  light  of 
thy  evangelists,  and  suffer  thou  no  papistry  to  prevail  in  this 
Yealm.  Illuminate  the  heart  of  our  Sovereign  Lady,  Queeit 
Mary,  with  frequent  gifk  of  thy  Holy  Ghost :  and  inflame  the 
hearts  of  her  Council  with  tli^  true  fear  and  love-  RepreeiB  thei% 
the  pride  of  those,  that  would  reb^l ;  and  remove  froipraU  heai^a 
the  contempt  of  thy  word^  Let  not  our  eneo^ies  rejoice  in  oujr 
destruction ;  but  look  thou  to  the  honour  of  thy  own  name,  O 
Lord,  and  let  thy  gospel  be  preached  n^  boldiiessio  fcisiealait 
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tumm»  and  for  the  tuppressioii  of  such  bs  Aieditated 
rebeUioiL  Having  coirtihued  duriqg  the  harvests 
tnontl^  to  preadi  m  Kent  and  Buckh^hamtihire^ 
leamtBiending  to  his  hearers  eveiy  where  ^  steady 
adh^jrenoe  to  the  &ith  which  thej  had  embraced, 
although  the  measures  of  government  daily  rendered 
his  safety  more  precarious,  in  the  beginning  of  Ni>* 
vember  he  returned  tb  London. 

At  tiUs  time,  also,  it  was  his  destiny  to  encounter 
a  severe  trial  of  a  more  private  nature.  Having  so* 
lemnised  his.  union  with  Miss  Bowes,  in  qppositi^  t6 
the  wiU  of  her  futher,  who  either  {rom  Ibiftfly-jprid^  oi^ 
iromTdigious  considerations  (as  he  appears  to  hav^ 
resolved  to  comply  with  the  prevailing  religion)  te» 
lasted  the  match  to  the  last,  he  in  vain  attempted 
tfattnigfa  the  medium  ^  Sir  Robert  Bnrwes,  by  a  eaft^ 
did  (^laniition  of  dnnimstances^  to  procure  an  and- 
edUe  settlement  of  the  ki^ur.  That  gentfeiiian,  iii- 
atciad  of  undertaking  the  profferad  mediatorshipi 
^^  with,  disdainful^  yea  deapiteful  words  pierced  his 
lieiirt*" 

In  the  beginning  of  December,  he  retired  tb  N^- 
castle.  .  Soon  afterward,  his  servant  was  seized  as 
lie  carried Jetters fitmhim  to  hia  w^  and  nMher* 
m-hfisr ;  and  his  papas  )wea*e  taken  fix^m  him,  with 
the  hope  of  fiiKlirigin.them  some  mstlet  of  acetisa- 
iion  against '  the  writer.  But  they  contained  only 
T6%ious  advices,  and  exhortations  to  continue  ilk  the 
ProfeiAant  FaiOu 

"  «  •  ■ 

If  thy  justice  must  punish,  then  punish  oar  bodies  with  the  red 
of  thy  nercy.  But,  O  Lord,  let  us  never  revolt,  nor  turn  back  to 
iiictetry  again.  'Mki0>li»«faa  heMs  of  those  thai  pergeeufe  us, 
and  let  us  not  faint  under  the  eross  of  our  Saviour ;  but  Mist  ttt 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  even  to  the  end.*' 
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;  At  lastj  rontnuy.  to  his  own  minki  (fiar  ^imvct,** 
aa  he  observed,  **  could  he  die  in  a  more  honest 
quarrer')  in  January  1554»  to  avoid  the  storm  of 
persecution  raised  by  the  bigoted  and  merciless 
Mary»  upon  the  urgent  entreaties  of  some  of  his 
wife'is  relations  he  left  England,  and  crossed  the  sea 
to. Dieppe.  '  -'  [ 

Upon  landing,  one  of  his  first  cares  was,  to  employ 
hia  p^n  in  writing  suitable  advices  to  those,  whom  he 
could  no  longer  instruct  by  his  sermons  and  conver- 
sation. With  this  view,  he  transmitted  to  England 
two  short  treatises ;  an  Exposition  of  th^  Sixth  Psalm, 
begun  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Bowes,  and  a  large  Let- 
ter addressed  to  his  various  congregations.  How 
jnust  the  reader  be  struck  with  the  animated  strain 
of  this  epistle;  when  he  reflects  that  it  proceeded 
from  a  forlorn  epdle,  in  a  strange  couhtiy,  witlibiit 
a  single  acquaintance,  and  ignorant  alike  where  he 
should  find  a  place  of  abode  or  the  means  of  subsist^ 
^viCe  !5  It's,  cpncluidon  fiumishes  a  spedm^i  at  once 
of  the  most  impressive  eloquence,  and  the  most  elevated 
piety :  ^*  Alas !  shall  we,  after  so  many  graces  that  God 
hps  offered  in  our  days,  for  pleasure  or  for  vain  threat- 
^ling  of  them,  whom  our  heart  knoweth  and  our 
mouths  have  confessed  to  be  odions  id6Uters,;altoge- 
ther  without  resistance  turn  back;  to'  our  vomit  and 
damnable  idolatry,  to  the  perdition  of  us  and  oiir 
posterity  ?  O  horrible  to  be  heard !  Shall  God's  holy 
precepts  work  no  greato*  obedience  in  us  ?  Shall  na^ 
ture  po  otherwise  mollify  our  hearts  ?  Shall  not  fa- 


*  His  *  Letter  to  ^e  Faithful  in  Londim,  Sic*  concI^des  thus: 
f*  FrQ09  a  sore  trqubted  heart,  upon  my  departure  from  Dieppe^ 
l55^(S.S.i634i.)tohitkerGQdkn(»jeth.''      • 
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Iheriypity  overcome  this  cruelness?  I  speak  to 
you,  O  natural  fathers.  Behold  your  children  with 
the  eye  of  mercy,  and  consider  the  end  of  their  crea^  • 
tion.  Cruelty  it  were,  to  save  yourselves  and.  damn 
them.  But  O  more  than  cruelty,  and  madness  that 
cannot  be  expressed,  if  for  the  pleasure  of  a  moment 
ye  deprive  yourselves  and  yoiu*  posterity  of  that  eter- 
nal joy,  that  is  ordained  for  them  that  continue  in 
confession  of  Christ's  name  to  the  end !  If  natural 
love,  fatherly  affection,  reverence  of  God,  fear  of  tor-' 
ments,  or  yet  hope  of  life  move  you,  then  will  ye  gain- 
stand  that  abominable  idol.  Which  if  ye  do  not, 
then  alas !  the  sun  is  gone  down,  and  the  light  is 
quite  lost,  ^  the  trumpet  is  ceased,  and  idolatry  is 
placed  in  quietness  and  rest.  But  if  God  shall 
stren^hen  you  (as  unfeigi^edly  I  pray  that  his  Ma* 
jesty  may),  then  is  there  but  one  dark  cloud  over* 
spread  the  sun  for  one  moment,  which  shortly  shall 
vanish,  so  that  the  bea^s  afterward  shall  be  sevenfold 
more  ;brigbt  and  amiable  than  they  were  before. 
Your  patience  land  ^constancy  shall  be  a  louder  trum* 
pet  to,  your  posterity,  than  w^xe  the.  cries  of  the  pro* 
phets  that  instructed  you:  and  so  is  not  the  trum^ 
pet  ceased,  so  long  as  any  boldly  resisteth  idolatry ; 
and  therefore,  for  the  tender  mercies  of  God,  arm 
yourselves  to  stand  with^  Christ  in  this  short  battle. 

"  Let  it  be  known  to  your  posterity  that  ye  were 
Christians,  and  no  idolaters ;  that  ye  learned  Christ 
in  time  of  rest,  and  boldly  professed  him  in  time  of 
trouble.  *  *  * 

*  Ye  fear  corporal  death.  If  nature  admitted  any 
mm  to  live  ever,  then  had  your  fear,  some  appear* 
ance  of  reason.  But  if  corporal  death  be  common  to 
all^  why  will  ye  jeopard  to  ]^ose  eternal  lifi^  to  ^cap^ 
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mat  vimh  nd^r  ndbi  nor  poor,  moAher 'mat  juit 
ig&oiaiit/pnwd  of  stomach  nor  fieeble  of  coittag«,4Bi4 
*  finallf,  no  ^exthly  creature  by  no  ^craft  lior  i^etm 
(sdt)  of  mau  did  ever  aaroid?  If  any  escaped  tte 
Ugly  face  aiid  hamtii^  finor  of  deatii,  it  wais  tliey,  tihat 
bcddlf  confessed  Christ  before  .ineti.^-rWhy  ougbl  die 
way  of  life  to  be  so  feaiftd^  by  season  ^  any  pieun ; 
considering  tiiat  a  gceat  number  of  our  brethri^  Yxm 
passed  before  us  by  l&e  dangers  as  !we  fear?  A  stout 
imd  prudent  mariner  in  time  of  t£saipest^  seiemg  buil 
one  pr  two  ships,  or  like  vessds  to  his,  pass  tinougbout 
^Very  danger,  and  to  win  a  sure  hiiibour,  wiU  hwm 
good  esperance  ^hope)  by  the  like  wind  to  do  tfa# 
l»me/  AlasJ  ^all  we  be  moi*e  fetrM  to  win  lifi^ 
etern^,  than  the  natural  man  is  to  sa^e  th^  corpdral 
life  ?  Have  not  the  most  part  ci  ^e  s^ts  of  God 
from  the  beginning  entered  into  their  res^  by  jtor<p 
ment  and  troubles  ?  And  yet  what  com{dalnis  ftid 
we  in  their  mouths,  except  it  be  the  lamenting  of 
their  persecutors?  Did  God  comfort  ih^m;  and 
shall  his  Majesty  despise  us,  if  in  fighting  against 
kdqiiity  we  will  foUow  then*  footsteps?  He  wffl 
not." 

From  Dieppe  he  proceeded  to  Switzerland,  wherQ 
he  was  cordially  received,  and  spent  some  time  in  visit* 
ing  the  particular  churches,  and  conferring  with  the 
learned  natives.  After  &  short  ret^im  to  Dieppe, 
with  a  view  of  repeiving  information  from  l^gktfid, 
he  next  repaired  to  Geneva ;  where  he  had^  not  long 
resided,  before  he  was  invited  conjointly  with  two 
others  by  the  congi?egation  of  Engfish  v^Bogees^  then 
t^tablishe4  at  Fra^dt>rt,   to  become  their  pastor.^ 

f  About  the  ^i  of4hi«  ^ecH^  afflieted  i)y  the  persecutj^a;  vbA 
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Vim  vocaticm,  at  the  command  c£  Calvin,  who  was 
then  m  the  zenith  of  his  reputation,  he  reluctantly 
obeyed ;  and  he  continued  there,  till  some  of  the  piin- 
cqial  persons  of  his  congregation,  finding  it  impossiUe 
to  penniade  him  to  adopt  the  English  Liturgy,  resolved 
to  ^ect  his  removal.*  With  that  view  Dr.  Cox,  a 
Piote^Umt  exile,  f  and  his  party^  took  the  most  un- 
generous measures  to  oblige  him  to  quit  the  dty.  In 
his  *  Admoniticm  to  England,"  Knox  with  his  usual 
hotdness  had  asserted,  that  ^^  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many was  no  less  enemy  to  Christ  than  ever  was 
Nero*''  His  adversaries,  taking  advantage  of  this  and 
other  unguarded  expressions,  accused  him  to  the 
i&agifitracy  of  treason,  against  both  their  Sovereign 
and  his  own.  The  magistrates,  finding  that  they  would 
not  have  it  in  their  power  to  save  him,  if  he  should 
be  demanded  either  by  the  Emperor,  or  in  his  name 
fay  Queen  Mary,  gave  him  through  his  Mend  Whit- 
tingham  private  notice  of  the  charge ;  which  he  no 
sooner  received,  than  he  set  out  for  Geneva,  and 

still  more  by  the  apostasy,  of  many  of  his  Protestadt  flock, 
be  drew  up  his  ^  Admonition  to  England ;-'  a  tract,  in  which 
with  great  vehemence  of  spirit  and  bitterness  of  language, 
he  holds  up  the  Papists  as  objects  of  human  execration  and  di- 
vine vengeance.  Now,  also,  he  seems  to  have  made  himself 
master  of  th^  Hebrew  language.  He  was  supported  chiefly,  at 
this  period,  by  remittanpes  from  his  English  and  Scottish  friends. 

*  The  exiles  of  Zurich  and  Strasburg  refused  to  combine  with 
those  of  Franklbrt,  unless  they  would  ''use  the  same  order  of 
service  concerning  religion,  which  was  in  England  last  set  forth 
by  King  Edward:  *'  and  this  the  latter  reflised  to  do,  allegingi 
that  *  they  had  obtakied  the  liberty  of  a  place  of  worship  upon 
'coodition  of  accommodating  themselves  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
French  protestants  there  assembled.'  Knox,  for  some  time,  me% 
diated  effectually  between  the  contending  piarties. 

f  Preeisptor  to  Edward  Vl.,  and  afterward  Bishop  of  Ely, 
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afta*  remaiitiiig  there  a  short  time  returned  about 
the  €nd  of  harvest)  ld55»  to  Scotland :  and  repair* 
ing  immediately  to  Berwick,  had  the  satis&ction  .to 
find  his  wife  and  her  mother  enjoyiiog  the  craafort  of 
religious  society  with  several  individuals  in  that  dty. 

Upon  his  amval,  a$  the  professors  of  the  Reformed 
Religion  were  much  increased  in  number,  and  asso- 
ciated under  the  inspection  of  some  teachers,  he 
united  hiniself  with  them,  and  addressed  them  from 
the  pulpit :  labouring  more  particularly  to  impress 
them  with  the  impropriety  of  attending  both  the 
Fetish  and  the  Reformed  worship,  which  many  of 
them  had  been  accustomed  to  do  in  order  to  avoid 
scandaL  He  subsequently  accompanied  John  Erskine, 
the  Laird  of  Dun,  to  his  family-seat  in  the  shire  c^ 
Angus ;  and  there  preached  daily  tp  considerable  num- 
bers, among  whom  were  the  chiief  gentlemen  of  the 
district  Thence  returning  to  WesVLothian,  he  re- 
sided prixicipally  in  Calder-House  with  Sir  James 
SandJlands,^  where  he  met  with  many  persons  of  the 
first  rank,  and  confirmed  them  in  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel. 

He,  afterward,  preached  for  a  considerable  time  at 
Edinburgh ;  and  in  1556,  at  the  desire  of  some  Pro- 

*  CommoDly  called  Lord  St.  John,  because  he  was  chief  in 
Scotland  of  the  religious  order  of  military  knights  of  that  deno* 
nrination.  He  was  now  venerable  for  his  grey  hairs,  as  welF  as 
for  his.  valour,  sagacity,  and  sobriety,  and  had  long  been  a 
sincere  friend  to  the  Reformed  cause. 

Among  those  who  attended  Knox's  sermons  at  his 
house  were  Archibald  Lord  Lorn,  John  Lord  Erskine  (subse** 
qoently^  Earl  of  Mar  and  Regent  of  Scotland)  and  Lord  James 
Stewart,  afterward  Earl  of  Murray,  and  first  Recent  of  Scot* 
land  during  the  minority  of  James  VI,:    . 

Calder-House  is,  now,  tjiersi^at  Qf.  Lord  Tprphichea* 
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testant  genttemen,  he  traversed  the  west  of  Scotland, 
dnd  lectured  in  many  places  in:  Kyle^  the  ancient  re-) 
ceptacle  of  the  Scottish  Lollards,  where  were  nu- 
merous friends  of  the  new  doctrines.  He  likewise 
visited  the  Earl  of  Glencaim,  at  his  house  of  ,Fin-» 
layst(»i  in  the  county  of  Renfrew, .  and  administered 
the  Holy  Supper  to  his  Lordship's  family.  THetice 
he  returned  to  the  east,  and  took  up  his  residence 
again  at  Calder-House,  whither  many  resprted  to 
him  for  the  ben^t  of  the  sacraments :  after  which, 
proceeding  a  second  time  to  the  laird  of  Dun's,  he 
officiated  still  :more  jmblidy  than  before.  . .    ( 

Alarmed  at  his  growing  popularity,  the  ^Popish 
clergy  (their'  Prielates  having  in  vain  solicited  of  the 
•Queen  Regent  his  apprehension)  summoned  him  to 
appear  before  them  in  the  church  of  the  Black-Fri^ 
in/Edinbui-^,  on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  1556;  and, 
4several  gentlemen  of  distinction  resolving  to  standjbj 
Jiim,  he  determined  to  obey  the  summons.  But  the  pro- 
secution  was  dropped,  when  his  adversaria  perceiv^ 
mich  a  strong  party  in  his  favour.  On  the  day  how- 
ever, upon  which  he  was  cited,  he  went  to  Edinburgl^ 
and  preached  to  a  more  numerous  au^ence.than  be 
had  ^ver  collected  before :  and  in  the  Bishop  of  Thw^ 
keld's  house  he  instructed  great  numbers  of  people;, 
who  were  desirous  of  embracing  the  Reformed  Faith, 
twice  a-day  for  ten  days  successively.  ; 

At  this  time,  the  Earl  of  Glencaim  prevailed  upon 
the  Earl  Marshal,  and  his  trustee,  Henry  Drum- 
mond,  to  attend  one  of  Knox's  sermons.  These 
both  were  extremely  delighted  with  his  discourse, 
•  and  urged  him  to  entreat  the  Queen  Regent,  by  an 
earnest .  let^ter,  to  give  his  doctrines  a  fair  hearing. 
This  epistle,  written  with  great  care,  and  in  point 
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«f  sin^Acity  and  eiieigy  of  expiesston  aot  ^xwdbi 
by  any  compositKm  of  that  period*  was  deliTdred 
into  the  Queen's  hands  by  the  £ail  of  Gle&catini« 
Her  Majesty  harmg  read  it  gave  it  to  Jaataes  Sea* 
toun,  Archbinhop  of  Glasgow^^  with  this  sarcastic 
expression,  *^  I^ease  yon,  my  Lcxd,  to  read  a  pas*- 
qiul?"f  The  taunt  induced  Knox  to  make  some 
iiharp  and  qpiiited  additions  to  his  Epistle,  wfaidi  he 
printed  at  Geneva  in  1558.  ^ 

^  While  he  was  thus  occupied  in  Scotland,  he  re** 
tAved  letters  from  the  Frankfort  seceders  at  Ge«- 
neva,  entreating  him  to  go  thitter;  and  he  deta* 
mined  to  accept  the  invita,^on.  He  had  no.aooner 
turned  his  back,  however,  than  the  Bishc^  renewed 
the  summons  against  him,  which  they  had  de^ 
«erted  during  his  presence;  and  upon  his  nm-ap*- 
pearance  passed  sentence  agafaist  him  £ar  hefesy ,  and 
burned  him  in  effigy  at  the  Cross  of  Ediilhuigfa. 
Against  this  process  he  afterward  piinted  lit  Genevs^ 
ia  1558,  his  famous  '  Appellation  from  the  cruel 
nnd  most  irojust  sentence  pronounced  against  him  by 
4he  false  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  Scotland^  with*  his 
Supplication  to  the  Nobility,  Estates,  and  Commonalty 
-of  the  said  realm ;  '^  a  master'-piece  of  it's  kind,  not 
dnly  for  the  defence  of  religious  independency  wkBch 
It  contains,  but  also  for  the  elegance  and  the  purity  of 
It's  cdmposition*' 

'  Before  the  end  of  harvest  1556,  Knox  readied 
GenevOf  and  to<^  upon  him  the  ch»rge  of  the  Eng^- 
^h  congregation,  by  whom  he  had  been  invited  tat 
the  ensuing  two  years.    This  diort  period  was  the 

*  Nq>hew' of  t^  Cardinal,  who  wais  asfiaarinated. 
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inoit^piiet  part  of  his  life.     In  the  bosom  of  his  fa« 
miljr^he  experienced  that  soothing  care,  to  which  He 
had  hitherto  been  a  stranger,  and  which  his  bodily 
infifmities  now  fteqoently  required.     TVo  sons  were, 
bom  to  him  within  this  interval.     Affectionate  t&* 
ward  their  pastor,  and  cordial  among  each  other,  hil^ 
flock  were  a  great  source  of  happiness  to  him.    With 
his  cdlegiie^  Christopher  Goodman,  he  lived  as  a  hro-* 
ther ;  and  by  Calvin,  and  the  other  Genevese  ministers, 
he  Was  treated  with  the  highest  respect.     Neither 
personal  accommodation  however,  nor  literary  sodetyi 
nor  domestic  endearments,  could  subdue  Ms  ruling 
passion,  er  unfix  his  determination  to  re-visit  Scot^ 
land  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  should  ofifer  for  ad-, 
vandng  the  Reformation  among  his  countrymen.     It 
was  therefore  with  no  small  delight,  that  he  received 
in  March  1557,  from  the  Earl  of  Glencaim,  and 
Lords  Lorn,  Erskine,  and  James  Stewart,  an  express 
urging  him  to  return  home.     His  congregation  were 
extremely  unwilling  to  part  with  him :  nevertheless; 
having  consulted  with  Calvin  and  other  ministers, 
they  agreed,  that  he  could  not  refuse  such  an  ob- 
vious call  without  declaring  himself  at  once  rebel- 
lious to  God  and  unmerciful  to  his  country.     Ac- 
cordh^fy,  having  provided  for  his  flock  at  Geneva^ 
he  r^ched  Dfeppe  in  his  way  to  Scotland  in  October: 
But  there  he  unexpectedly  met  with  letters  at  variance 
with  the  former,  a^^rising  him  that  '  fresh  consultar 
tions  had'  been  entered  into,  and  that  many  of  those 
who  had  previously  concurred  in  the  invitation  had 
recently  begun  to  draw  back.' 

,    Upon  the  receipt  of  these  advices,  Mr.  Knox  de- 
spatched an  expostulatory  epistle  in  reply,  denouncing 
'judgements  against  such  as  should  prove  inconstant 
6 
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to  th6  ni^w  faith/  Beside  this»  he  addressed  several 
other  letters  from  Dieppe,  both  to  the  nobility  and  to 
tiife  ixderior  professors  of  the  Reformed  doctrines,  in- 
joining  them  ^  to  give  due  obedience  to  authority  in  all 
lawful  things ; '  which  produced  upon  their  minds  such 
ati  effect,  that  they  unanimously  revived  to  commit 
themselves,  and  whatsoever  God  had  given  them» 
into  his  hands,  rather  than  suffer  .idolatry  to  reign, 
or  the  subjects  to '  be  defrauded  of  their  religious  li- 
berties. To  secure  each  other's  fid^ty  to  the  com- 
mon cause,  they  entered  into  a  bond  or  Covenant 
at  Edinburgh,  December  3,  1557,  from  which 
period  they  were  known  by  the  title  of  ^  the  Con- 
gregation.' • 

•  At  the  end  of  1557,  having  made  a  tour  into 
the  interior  of  France,  and  preached  among  other 
places  at  Rochelle,  without  receiving  any  an£;wers  (as 
hie  had  expected)  from  his  native  country,  he  re- 
turned to  Geneva.  '  During  the  following  year,  he 
wa^r  engaged,  with  several  learned  men  of  his  congre- 
gation, in  making^  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
£;n|gli$h,  entitled,  *  The  Gteneva  Bible.'  The  same 
year,  he  printed  there  his  treatise  entitled,  *  The 
First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous 
Regiment  (Government)  of 'Women.'*  This  was  to 
have  b^n  followed  by  a  ^  Second' f  and  a  *  Third 
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^  In  iBis  work,  in  which  he  displays  more  erudition  and  a 
greater  compass  of  reading  than  in  any  of  his  other  productions, 
he  endeavours  to  prove  that  *  it  was  against  nature,'  and  contraiy 
la  Scripture  and  reason,  to  entrust  to  women  the  government  of 
states  and  kingdoms/  He  was  chiefly  induced  to  write  it,  by  his 
detestation,  of  the  sanguinary  government  of  Queen  Mary  of 
England,  and  of  the  attempts  of  the  Queen  Regent  of  his  own 
country  to  establish  arbitrary  powlsr.   .  ; 

f  He  added  the  heads  of  the  *  Second  Blatst '  to  his  *  Appel« 
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Bfest/'to  the  last  of  which  he  intended  to  affix,  his 
name;  but  Queen  Mary  djring  soon  after  tbeap* 
pearance  of  the  first,  and  her  successor  being  re- 
garded by  him  as  an  instrument  raised  up  for  the 
good  of  the  Protestant  faith,  he  advanced  no  farther. 

In  January,  1559,  he  left  Geneva*  for  the  last 
time,  to  return  to  his  native  country ;  and  having  a 
strong  desire,  on  his  way  thither,  to  visit  his  English 
hearers,  he  solicited  leave  through  Sir  William  Cecil, 
Secretary  of  State,  for  that  purpose.  His  petition 
however  was  so  far  from  being  granted,  that  his  m»- 
senger  very  narrowly  escaped  imprisQnment.f  Knox's 
doctrine,  indeed,  contained  in  his  **  First  Blast,'  it 
appears,  needed  no  sequel  to  disgust  Elizabeth.    • 

The  refusal  of  his  request,  and  the  harsh  treatment 
of  his  flock,  touched  to  the  quick  his  irritable  temper ; 
and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  tliat  he  suppressed  hU 


lation,*  whieh  made  it's  appearance  some  months  after  the 
•  First.'  In  the  ensuing  year  appeared  an  answer  to  the  *  B2€l$t,' 
under  the  title  of  *  An  Harborow  for  Faithful  Subjects.'  It 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  John  Aylmer,  one  of  the  English  re* 
fugees,  who  had  been  Archdeacon  of  Stowe  and  tutor  to  Ladj 
Jane  Grey.  As  it  appeared  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth^ 
Knox  could  not  help  surmising  that  prudence,  quite  as  much  as 
conscience,  stimulated  it's  author,  who  became  Bislibp  of  Londoxu 
*  Previously  to  his  departure,  the  republic  conferred  upon  him 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  which  Calvin  did  not  obtain  till  the  De- 
cember following :  and  to  him  and  Alexander  Aless,  conjunc- 
tively. Bishop  Bale,  (who  had  been  one  of  his  opponents  at 
Frankfort)  dedicated  his  work  on  Scottish  Writers.  . 
.  +  And  yet  the  blocid-stained  Bonner  was  permitted  to  traverse 
London  unmolested:  one  Dr.  Story,  in  her  first  parliament,  had 
the  effrontery  to  justify  the  cruelties  of-  her  predecesisor,  and  to 
regret  their  ine£Glcacy ;  and  Tunstall,  instead  of} being  consigned 
(as  StapletoQ  reports)  to  a  prison,  had  for  his  dungeon  Lambetk 
Palace/  and  for  his  provision  the  Archbishop's  table  |;        .       ) 
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desire  of  profieCuting  a  controversy,  which  he  bad  r^ 
solved  to  abandon.^  But  greater  designs  engrossed 
his  attention ;  and,  with  a  view  of  prosecuting  them^ 
he  proceeded  directly  to  Scodand-f  The  French,  he 
had  discovered,  had  determined  to  set  up  the  daiin 
of  the  young  Queen  of  that  kingdom  to  the  Engfish 
crown ;  and,  as  a  preliminary  measure^  to  8Uppi:ess 
the  Reformation  in  her  inherited  dominions.  CUm^ 
vinced  that  the  Scottish  Reformers  would  be  unabfe 
to  resist  their  madunations,  and  that  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  England  to  give  them  effectual  support^ 
he  laid  before  that  court  the  whole  of  his  informa^ 
tioQ,  his  suspicions,  and  his  projects ;  and,  in  spite  of 
great  discouragements,  persev^ed  until  his  endea. 
vours  were  crowned  with  success.  His  amval  in 
Scotland  was  not  long  concealed  fix>m  the  clergy  i 
within  a  few  days,  in  virtue  of  a  former  sentence^  he 
was  publicly  declared  an  *  outlaw  and  a  rebeL'  He 
hurried,  therefore,  immediately  to  Dundee ;  where  he 
found  the  i»incipal  Protestants  of  Angus  and  Mearns 
assembled  in  large  numbers. 

A  short  time  before  tWs,  the  public  exercise  of 

*  **  My  First  Blast  (says  he  in  a  letter,  dated  Dieppe,  April  6^ 
1559)  hath  blown  from  ine  all  my  friends  in  England.  My  con^ 
science  bears  record,  that  yet  I  seek  the  &your  of  my  God,  and 
so  I  am  in  the  less  fear.  The  *  Second  Blast,'  I  fear^  riiatt  soinii 
somewhat  more  sharp,  except  that  men  be  more  moderate  than 
I  hear  th^  are^— ^England  hath  refused  me;  but  because,  be^ 
fore,  it  did  refuse  Christ  Jesus,  the  less  do  I  regard  the  loss  d£ 
this  familiarity.  And  yet  have  I  been  a  secret  and  assured 
friend  to  thee,  O  England,  in  cases  which  thyself  couid  nothmre 
remedied**' 

t  See  the  second  book  of  his  History,  which  contaoi^  a  faM 
account  of  his  conduct,  till  the  Protestants  were  obliged  |o  apply 
to  England.  .  .  -         •         * 
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the  RefoHMed'  religion  had  been  introduced  into  the 
town  of  Perth.  Fired  by  this  measm^  the  Queen 
Regent,  in  bigoted  subserviency  to  the  poUtics  of  her 
brothers  the  Princes  of  Lorrain,  had  issued  a  mandate, 
summoning  all  the  preachers  of  the  new  doctrines 
throughout  the  kingdom  to  a  Court  of  Justice  to  be 
Jheld  at  Stirling  on  the  tenth  of  May.  Conforming 
to  a  custom  at  that  time  prevalent  in  Scotland,  and 
determined  not  to  forsake  their  enlightened  and  in- 
trepid instructors,  the  Protestant  laity  assembled  in 
great  numbers  to  attend  their  pastors.  The  R^ent, 
intimidated  at  thek  approach,  empowered  a  person 
of  eminent  authority. with  them  to  promise  that  the 
trial  should  be  renounced,  provided  they  advanced 
no  farther.  De%hted  by  this  pacific  overture,  the 
.principal  part  of  the  procession  returned  to  their  own 
*  habitations ;  the  ministers  only,  with  a  few  of  the 
lay-leaders,  remaining  at  Perth. 

Notwithstanding  this  solemn  engagement  however, 
the-Queen  upon  the  appointed  day  ordered  the  persons 
who  had  been  summoned  to  be  called  to  trial,  and  on 
their  non-appearance  to  be  outlawed.  By  this  base 
artifice,  she  totally  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the 
;whole  nation ;  and,  by  disclosing  to  the  Protestants 
her  inveterate  hostility,  she  excited  them  to  stand 
boldly  on  their  defence.  *  While  their  minds,"  says 
Dr.  Robertson,  *^  were  in  that  ferment,  which  the 
.Queen's  perfidiousness  and  their  own  danger  occa- 
sioned, Knox  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  by  a  vehe- 
ment harangue  against  idolatry  inflamed  the  multi- 
tude with  the  utmost  rage.  The  indiscretion  of  a 
priest,  who  immediately  after  Knox's  sermon  was 
preparing  to  celebrate  mass,  and  began  to  decorate 
the  altar  for  that  purpose,   precipitated  them  into 
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immediate  action.  With  tumultuous  but  irresiirtlbtlr 
'riolence  they  fe!l  upon  the  churdiei^  in  that  d^^ 
dv^rturaed  the  altars,  defaced  the  pictm^  l»6ke  ik 
fneees  the  images,  and  proceeding  n^xt  to  the  m^ 
Ib^tsteries  laid  those  sumptuous  fdfarics  almost  lerfi 
Irith  the  ground.  This  riotous  insmr^etion  was  not 
thi^  effect  of  any  concert,  or  {Hrevioi^  deliberatidii. 
Censured  by  the  Reformed  {teachers,  and  publid^^ 
leondemned  by  the  persons  of  most  power  and  Gredit 
With  the  party,  it  must  be  regarded  merely  as  M 
Accidental  eruption  bf  popular  rage." 

It  gave  the  Queen-Regent,  howevei^,  a  great  ad- 
Vahtage  over  her  enemies.  Magnifying  the  casual 
tumult  into  a  designed  and  dangerous  rebeUion,  iM 
Inflamed  the  minds  of  her  more  orthodox  sd[>jecCfc 
against  them,  and  collecting  an  sarmy  from  the  adj*^ 
cent  Counties,  threatened  to  lay  waste  the  town  of 
Perth  with  fire  and  sword.  The  Protestants  indeed, 
by  the  promptitude  and  vigour  of  their  preparations^ 
induced  her  to  propose  overtures  of  accommodatkm : 
but  in  the  observance  of  the  itipufatted  conditions  ^ht 
Wad  so  little  faithftd,*  that  sevewd  even  of  her  owli 
most  respectable  adherents,  particularly  the  Prior  t)f 
St.  Andirew's  and  the  young  Earl  of  Argyte,  distrust* 
ing  her  promises,  deserted  the  court.  Determined  hf 
the  scandaldud  lives  of  the  Romish  clergy,  their  tot«i 
lieglect  of  the  religious  instruction  of  thie  people,  and 
the  gross  profanation  of  the  existing  worship,  to  make 
a  vigorous  effort  at  Reformation,  these  noblemen 
fixed  upon  St.  Andrew's  as  the  place  for  commencing 
their  operations,  and  appokited  EnoX  to  meet  them 

*  Roberteofi^^s  aeoounti  of  this  princess  is  more  &vdUrable  that^ 
that  9£t)r.  M^Cvie;  but  1  hsLte  preferred  tbe  latter. 
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in  that  city.  The  Archlnshc^,  apprised  of  his  desogu 
to  {NPeadi  in  the  cathedral^  informed  him  that)  ^  if  h^ 
made  his  appearance  with  that  purpose,  he  wouM  gire 
orders  to  the  sdidiers  to  4bre  upon  him/  Oa  this,  1m 
noble  friends  strongly  dissuaded  him  from  the  enter-* 
prise.  But  he  firmly  withstood  all  their  importuni* 
ties ;  atid  fired  with  the  recollection  of  the  part 
which  he  had  formerly  acted  on  that  spot,  and  his 
own  sanguine  anticipations  and  prophecies^  he  intre* 
ptdly  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  preached  to  a  nume- 
rous assembly  (including  many  of  the  clergy)  without 
experiencing  the  shghtest  interruption. 

The  example  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  abolishing  tl^ 
Fopisdb  worship,  was  quickly  followed  in  other  parts 
<kf.  the  kingdom ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  at 
Csail,  at  Cupat,  at  Liildores,  at  Stirling,  at  Lmlkh- 
gow,  and  at  Edinburgh  the  houses  of  the  monks 
were  overthrown;  and  all  the  instruments,  which 
had  been  employed  to  foster  superstition,  destroyed.* 

*  These  proceedings  were  celebrated  in  the  singular  lays, 
which  were  at  that  time  circulated  among  the  Reformers : 

*  His  cardinalles  hes  cause  to  moume, 
,   His  bishops  are  borne  a  backe ; 

,    His  abbots  gat  an  uncouth  tume, 
When  shavellings  went  to  sacke. 
With  burges  wives  they  led  their  lives. 
And  five  better  tban  we : 

Hay  trix,  trim  goe  trijt,  under  the  greenwod'-lret* 

*  His  Carmelites  and  Jacobines, 

•  His  Domenikes  had  great  adoe; 
His  Cordeiliers  and  Augustines, 

Sanct  Francis'  ordour  to ;  .  , 
The  sillie  friejrs  mony  yeeris  -  . 

With  babling  bleent  our  ee.       - 

Hay  trix,  &cl 
2  12 
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Knox  next  undertook  a  tour  of  preaching,  and  sti* 
mulated  by  the  interesting  situation  in  whicii  he  was 
{daced,  within  less  than  two  months  traversed  the 
greater  part  of  Scotland.  He  sent  likewise  for  his 
.wife  and  family,  whom  he  had  left  behind  him  at 
Geneva.  Being  now  at  Paris,  they  applied  for  pass- 
ports to  the  English  embassador.  Sir  Nichdas 
Throclonorton ;  who  not  only  readily  granted  them, 
but  from  a  convictian  of  the  enmity  of  the  court  of 
France,  and  of  Knox's  actual  and  probable  services 
(from  his  credit  with  the  Lords  of  the  Congre- 
gation) addressed  a  letter  to  his  Sovereign,  urging 
her  to  ^  overlook  the  offence,  which  his  publio^on  had 
given  her,  and  to  treat  his  wife  on  her  passage 
through  the  country  with  kindness  and  hospitality/ 
The  travellers,  to  Ejiox's  great  delight,  were  acocmi- 
panied  by  Goodnum,*  his  late  coUegue  at  Geneva. 

f 

*  Had  not  yourself  begim  the  weim. 

Your  stepillis  had  been  standard  yet ; 
It  was  the  flattering  of  your  friers. 

That  ever  gart  Sanct  Francis  flit : 
Ye  grew  sa  supentitious 

In  wickednesses. 
It  gart*  us  grow  malicious 

Contrair  your  messe/ 
{*  Gude  and  Godl^  ^aU(Ues,SfC.') 

*  Goodman  had  been  a  fellowHBtadent  with  Cranmer  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  one  of  those,  who  wore  selected  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey  for  his  new  College  at  Oxford*  He  was,  soon  afterward, 
thrown  into  prison  for  heresy.  During  the  reign  of  ^dwardVI.) 
he  read  lectures  on  divinity  at  the  lattet  Univerrfty.  Upon  tbt 
accession  of  Mary,  he  retired  to  Strasburg,  and  sidlsequeDt]/  to 
Frankfort;  where  he  conceived  so  mudi  ofibnce  at  the  condud 
of  Cox's  party,  that  he  removied  to  Genera,  and  was  there  cboaen 
joint  minister  with  Knox.- 

In  1558,  he  published  bis  treatise,  *  How  Superior  Powan 
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He  now  wrote  to  Cecil,  requesting  permission  to 
visit  England,  and  in  a  letter  which  he  inclosed  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  attempted  to  apologise  Sx  his  rude 
attack  upon  female  govemment :  but  the  ground  upon 
tvhich  he  advised  her  to  found  her  title  to  the  crown^ 
and  indeed  the  whole  strain  of  his  address,  being  more 
likely  to  aggravate  than  to  extenuate  his  offence  in 
the  opinion  of  that  high-minded  Princess,  the  saga- 
cious Secretary  is  supposed  (by  a  practice  not  unfre* 
quent  with  him)  to  have  suppressed  the  cominunica* 
don,  arid  to  have  influenced  the  Queen  and  Council 
in  j&vour  of  the  Scottish  congregation  by  his  own 
-more  powerful  intercession. 

-  Knox  was  selected  to  meet  Cedl,  incognito^ 
at  f^tamford;  but  his  journey  being  retarded  by 
the  danger  of  passing  near  the  French,  who  lay 
'at  Dunbar,  he  was  subsequently  sent  in  company 


ought  to  be  obeyed,  &c.'  which  at  a  later  (>eriod  occasioned  him 
considerable  trouble.  As  he  subscribed  in  it  to  his  coUegue's 
•opinion  reflecting  female  government,  notwithstanding  the  in« 
tereession  of  the  earls  of  Arran  and  Warwick  with  Elizabeth, 
she  was  so  much  displeased  by  his  publication,  that  it  was  with 
great  reluctance,  and  only  after  some  year&  of  comparative  exile 
in* Scotland,  he  was  received  into  farther  favour.  Even  then,  in 
1565,  he  was  obliged  to  recant  his  offensive  doctrines;  and  six 
years  afterward  he  subscribed,  in.  the  presence  of  the  Queen's 
«cclteiastioal  Commissioners,  a  more  ample  protestation  of  his 
•obedience  to  that  **  good  and  godly.*'  woman's  sway.  He  was 
also  harassed,  on  account  of  his  non-conformity  to  the  English 
ceremonies.  He  accompanied  Sir  Henry  Sidney  to  Ireland, 
•when  he  was  employed  to  subdue  the  Popish  rebels  in  that  coun* 
try.  In  1580,  he  sent  his  salutations  to  Buchanan  from  Chestefy 
where  he  then  re«dad;  and  he  died  in  that  city  in  1601. 

His  book  was  quoted,  but  for  very  different  purposes,  by  Ban- 
croft,  *  Dangerous  Positions,*  JU.  1.,  and  by  Miltiin,  in  his 
t  *  Tenure  of  Magistrates^   Flrose  Works^  III.  196« 
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vith  Mr.  Rflbert  Hamihon,  smaAnee  Prottttant  mi*- 
mster,.  to  mana^  tlie  naticaial  oancoms. 

On  ceadbing  Berwick,  tligr  lemauied  there  aooM 
AaiyB  witk  Sir  James  Crafts*  the  Govemtir,  who 
undertoni:  to  concbact  their  busmess  for  them^  and 
adfised  them  to  retam  home.  Cecil»  also,  trans* 
mitted  an  answer  to  ttte  Protertant  nobiUtyand 
genti7  (conoeming  their  pFopoaak  to  Queen  £3iza^ 
betb)  €i  BO  cook  a  description^  that  tfaey  had  nearly 
nsohed  to  break  c^  the  nq;0tiation,  had  not  Rncm 
bf  his  eamestaess  gained  fGmaaaan  to  address  to 
the  Secretary  another  letter.  To  thb  an  answer  was 
instantly  returned,^  desiring  *that  some  persons  of 
d^dzt  might  be  sent  to  confer  with  the  I^igtish  at 
BerwidE,'  and  announcing,  that  ^  a  hurge  s$sn  was 
ready  to  be  deHvered  fen-  carrying  on  the  connaMi 
cmse  ;*  with  a  fiurther  assurance  that,  *■  if  the  LoEds  of 


*  la. a  letter  to  this  officer,  Knox  by  a  iped^  of  caniittrj^ 
irbkli  jumishei  perbsps  the  .OBfy  iastance  of  his  geoommeniMng 
dissimalAtion  (a  practice  rery  fore^  to  the  openness  of  his  aar 
tarsi  temper,  and  his  bhmt  and  rigid  honesty)  adrises  him,  aoC? 
withstanding  the  peace  thea  subsisting  between  England  and 
France,  to  Vsend  a  thousand  men  or  two  to  assist  in  an  attad^ 
upon  the  for tifications  of  L»th  f  and  **  ye  may  declare  diem  ret 
bds  to  yoiv  realm,*'  he  adds,  **  when  ye  shdl  be  amured  tlii$ 
4hey  be  in  our  compaay.''  Croft,  in  Us  answer,  reprcsaed  thii 
impetuosity^  commenting  upon  not  only  the  iniqiiity  bat  the 
grossness  oi  the  procedure ;  and-  Knox  apologised  for  his  *  un» 
reasonable  request.*  So  difficult  is  it  to  preserve  Christian  inte«> 
gri^,and  simplicity,  amidst  the  crookedwiles  of  political  intriguel 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler's  *  State  Papeis,*  lately  publkbed  ia  two  to»> 
JiHttea  4to.,  tlNTOw  great  light  upon  this  interesting  portion  of 
Scottish 'history. 

Cecil  alfected  to  Uame  this  ^audacity*  e£  Knox,  and  yet  in 
the  same  letter  he  advises  Cr^ft  to  adopt  in  sakatsnos  fhk  teiy 
measure,  which  he  sapretaads ! 
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ibe  Coi^regaiion  were  wjUiiig  to  ait?r  into  a  league 
ivith  Queen  Elizabeth  upon  honourable  termsi  tbey 
jsho«dd  want  ndther  men  nor  money/ 

The  effect  of  these  negodations  was,  the  pending 
tf  an  Ex^ilish  army  under  the  command  of  the  Dukf 
of  NcHf Qlk»  to  protect  the  Scpttbh  Protestant?  againrt 
the  persecutions  of  the  Queen  Regent,  who  waa 
supported  by  the  arms  of  France.  But  the  invading 
forc^  being  jofaied  by  almost  all  the  great  men  in 
Scotland,  a  peace  was  conduded  July  8,  1560.  The 
imbsequent  intestine  dissensions,  which  so  long  de^ 
9dated  France,  may  be  regarded  as  having  put  mi 
^id  to  the  French  influence  and  the  Roman  Catfaolio 
xeligicm  in  the  latter  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  seal  and  activity  of  Knox 
in  the  cause  o£  the  C!<n)gregatum  exposed  him  to  the 
deadly  r^saatment  of  the  Queen  Regent  and  her 
pa^y*  A  reward  was  publicly  offered  to  any  one^ 
who  should  apprehend  or  kill  him :  and  not  a  few, 
throii^  hatred  or  aviEirice^  attempted  to  gain  it  But 
this  did.  Aot  deter  him  firom  traversing  the  country  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty.  His  exertions,  indeed^ 
were  now  incredibly  great.  By  day  he  was  em- 
ployed in  preaching,  by  night  in  writing  letters  oii 
public  business ;  so  that  ^  in  twenty-four  hours  (as  h« 
himself  says,  in  a  letter  "  wiitt^i  with  sleeping  eyes") 
he  had  not  four  free  to  natural  Test  and  ease  of  hii 
wicked  carcase.*  He  was  the  soul  of  the  Cpngregar 
tion ;  always  found  at  the  post  of  danger,  always  em? 
ployed  in  mpjqmting  the  whole  body,  and  defining 
the  schemei  concerted  to  corrupt  or  to  disunite 
them. 

In  tho  close  of  this  year,  he  auffered  a  heavy 
domestic  loss  by  the  death  i(  hm  Titefthk  wi&i  wha 
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after  having  shared  in  the  hardships  of  his  exfle  was 
removed  from  him,  just  as  he  had  obtained  a  comfort- 
able settlement  for  his  family,  leaving  him  m  addi- 
tion to  his  other  cares  the  charge  of  two  young  chil- 
dren. His  mother4n-law,  indeed,  was  still  with  him: 
but,  though  he  took  jdeasure  in  her  rdigieus  conver- 
sation, the  dejection  <^  mind  to  which  she  wai$  sub- 
ject, and  which  all  his  efforts  could  never  completely 
cure,  rather  increased  than  lightened  his  burthen. 
>  Of  the  Scottish  parliament,  thus  restored  to  it's 
independency,  a  consideraMe  majority  had  embraced 
the  Reformed  opinions ;  and  encouraged  as  they  w»e 
by  the  zeal  and  the  number  of  their  friends,  they 
were  not  backward  in  in^rovmg  the  fevourable  juncr 
ture  to  the  overthrow  of  the  whde  fabric  of  Popery. 
By  one  act,  they  sanctioned  the  *  Confession  of  Faith'* 
presented  to  them  through  Knox  and  his  brethren :  by 
a  second  j  they  abolished  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ecdesi- 
.astical  Courts,  and  transferred  the  causes,  previously 
subject  to  their  cognisance,  to  civil  decision ;  and  by 
a  third,  they  prohibited  the  exercising  of  rehgious 

*  This  *  Confession'  was  read  first  before  the  Lords  of  Arti- 
cles, and  afterward  before  the  whole  parliament.  The  ProtestanI 
ministers  attended  in  the  House  to  defend  it,  if  attacked,  and  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  members  respecting  any  point  tbal  might 
appear  dubious*  Those,,  who  had  objections  to  it,  were.form^lj 
required  to  .state  tbem ;  and  the  farther  consideration  of  it  waii 
adjourned  to  a  subsequent  day,  that  none  might  pretend  an  un- 
due advantage  had  been  taken,  or  a  matter  of  such  import-* 
ance  precipitately  determined.  On  the  seventeenth  of  Au- 
gust, the  parli^nent  resumed  the  subjeot;  and,  prsvious  to  tb^ 
vote,  th^  *  QpnfGB^ioj^*  ^J¥.^^  f^t  ^^f¥l  hy  article^  Jhe 
Bishops  said  nothing.  The  Earl  of  Athol,  and  Lords  Spmer^ 
ville  and  Borthwipk  were  the  only  persons  of  the  temporal  estate^ 
who  voted  in  the  negative ;  assigning  this  r6as0P|  ^*  We  will  fo^ 
liev^y  as  our  fopoTailiers'^MievieAi'* 
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worship  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Roinish  church. 
The  manner  however  in  which  this  last  law  was 
inforced,  while  it  evinces  their  zeal^  proves  them  at 
the  same  time  to  have  been  not  less  strangers  to  the 
principles  of  tderation  and  humanity,  than  the  ty- 
rants whose  yoke  they  had  just  thrown  off. 

Their  new  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  polity  was  ad- 
justed, chiefly,  under  the  influence  and  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Knox.  Already  jfrom  their  own  observation 
of  the  abuses  of  the  Popish  prelacy  sufficiently  dis- 
inclined to  episcopacy,  they  were  farther  goaded  by 
that  Reformer,  who  during  his  residence  at  Ge- 
neva had  viewed  with  admiration  the  church- 
regimen  established  by  Calvin,  to  adopt  the 
Presbyterian  system  of  discipline.  Yet  was  it  not 
deemed  expedient,  in  the  outset,  to  depart  alto- 
gether from  the  ancient  form.  Instead  of  Bishops, 
their  great  leader  proposed  to  esta)t>lish  ten  or  twelve 
Superintendents  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom; 
with  power,  as  their  name  implied,  to  inspect  the 
lives  and  doctrine  of  the  inferior  clergy,  to  preside 
in  the  inferior  judicatories  of  the  church,  and  to 
perform  several  other-  parts  of  the  episcopal  func- 
tion.* And  in  order  to  give  greater  strength  and 
consistency  to  his  systen,  Knox  with  the  assistance 
of  some  other  pastors  drew  up  the  *  First  Book  of  Disci- 
pline,'! which  contained  the  model  or  platform  of 

*  Their  jurisdiction,  however,  was  confined  to  sapred  things. 
*The7  neither  claimed  a  seat  in  parliament,  nor  asserted  any  pro- 
tension  to  the  dignity  of  the  former  Bishops. 

t  The  compilers  of  this  work  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
state  of  education.  They  required,  that  a  school  should. he 
•built  -in  every  parish  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion^  grammar/  and  the  Latiti  tongue;  and  pro- 
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the  itttMded  policy,  and  presented  it  to  a  emrta^ 
ikm  of  the  estates  held  in  the  beginning  o£  Ubt 
year  1^961. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  Mary  Qneen  of  Scotat 
anived  in  her  natire  coiuttry,  from  which,  though 
she  was  now  only  nineteen,  she  had  been  absent  thir* 
teen  jmas ;  and,  on  the  Sunday  after  her  arrival,  she 
commanded  mass  to  be  celebrated  in  the  royal  cfaiq[)eL 

posed  that  a  CeSege  should  be  erected  in  every  *  notable  town/ 
in  which  logic  and  rhetoric  should  be  taught  along  with  the 
learned  languages.  Thus  they  seem,  in  fact,  to  have  meditated 
a  revival  of  the  system  adopted  by  some  of  the  ancient  repute 
lies,  in  which  ;the  youth  were  considered  as  the  property  of  the 
<soQ»munity  rather  than  of  their  parents-;  obliging  the  nobility  and 
the  gentry  to  educate  their  children,  and  furnishing  means  for 
the  instructing  of  such  of  the  lower  classes  as  discovered  talents 
for  learning. 

It  is  delightful  to  observe  the  restoration  of  religion  and  ietten 
Ibw  going  hand  in  hand.  Every  where  indeed  the  Reformation 
had  the  most  powerful  influence,  direct  and  collateral,  on  the  ge* 
neral  promotion  of  literature.  It  roused  the  mind  from  it's  long 
lethargy  and  servility,  induced  the  study  of  the  sacred  languages, 
threw  open  the  Scriptures,  discarded  the  anintelUgible  jargon 
of  the  schools,  and  adiaitted  common  sense  to  exercise  it^s  due 
sway  in  the  decision  of  controversies. 

*  Widow  of  Francis  II.  King  of  France.  Sargent  has  at* 
tacbed  to  the  common  editions  of  his  *  Mine  *  an  Ode  npoii 
her  journey,  in  which  Knox  and  Cromwell  are  strikingly  cbarao* 
lerised*  Brantome,  also,  has  a  pathetic  passage  upon  the  circuni* 
stances,  which  attended  the  first  few  miles  of  her  voyage.  Of 
a  violent  temper,  and  habits  at  once  dissipated  and  superstitious^ 
the  growth  of  the  Court  of  France,  she  speedily  betrayed  the 
disgust  which  she  cmiceived  for  her  natural  subjects.  **How 
sone  that  ever  her  French  fiUokes,  fidlars»  and  otheris  of  that 
band  gat  the  hous  alone  (says  Knox,  in  bis  *  Hi»torie')  tha^r 
mydit  be  sene  skipping  not  veray  comelie  for  honest  woipen. 
Her  comune  talk  was  in  secrete,  that  *  sche  saw  notbiog  in  Scot* 
knd  hot  gravity,  qoite  repugned  aitogidder  Ip  her  nature,  iair 
adie  waa  brocbt  up  in  joy etisetie/  ^ 
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Has  step  oceasioiied  loud  miunniits  mnoing  the  Pro; 
testantSy  who  attended  the  court ;  and  Knox  witli 
his  accustomed  hdldnessi  dechu*ed  firom  the  pulpit^ 
that  *  one  mass  was  more  fearfiil  unto  him,  than  it 
ten  thousand  armed  enen^s  were  landed  in  anj  pact 
of  the  realm,  on  purpose  to  suppress  the  whole  rdQ» 
gion ! '  The  animosity  of  the  peoj^  indeed  gainst 
Poperj,  aggravated  by  their  a^»«henflions  of  seeing  it 
restored,  was  so  vebement,  that  the  Queen's  servants 
belonging  to  tiie  chapel  were  grossly  insulted ;  and 
farther  violwce  in  all  probability  would  have  ensued^ 
had  not  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  Reformed  party,  seasonaUy  interposed.   Through 
his  persuasion,  chiefly,  the  Queen  and  her  domestics 
were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  exercise  of  their  religion 
immolested.     But  Knox's  freedom  of  speech  was  not 
so  readily  forgiven.     Mary  sent  for  him,  and  they 
held  a  long  conference  *  together,  in  the  presence  of 
her  half-brother,  the  Prior  of  St  Andrew's,  upon  difr 
ferent  subjects ;  in  the  course  of  which,in  answer  to  her 
charge,  that  ^  he  had  written  a  v/ork  against  her  just 
authority,'  he  told  her,  that  ^  as  Plato,  though  in  his 
book  *  Of  the  Commonwealth '  he  condemned  many 
things  then  maintained  in  the  world,  lived  notwith* 
standing  under  such  policies  as  were  at  that  time 
universally  received,  without  farther  troubUng  of  any 
state ;  even  so  was  he  content  to  do,  in  uprightness 
of  heart,  and  with  a  testimony  of  a  good  conscience.* 

♦  Of  this  conference.  Dr.  M*Crie  has  preserved  a  very  curious 
and  interesting  accdunt,  II.  SO— 39.  The  Reformer's  senti- 
ments, though  firm  and  earnest,  were  conveyed  in  a  tone  and 
manner  implyii^g  the  utmost  rsspect;  and  furnishes  ahundant 
proof  that  the  character  and  deportment  of  Knox  has  in  nothing 
been  more  grossly  msrepresented,  ttmn  is  the  assertion  that  h^ 
treated  his  Sk»vc3«tgfi  friA  caayacaw  aad  inciviiity. 
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**  And  my  hope  is,**  continued  he,  "  that  so  long  as 
you  defile  not  your  hand  with  the  blood  of  the  saints 
of  God,  neither  I  nor  my  book  shall  eitha*  hurt  yoii 
br  your  authority ;  for  in  very  deed.  Madam,  the  book 
was  written  against  that  wicked  Jezebel  (Mary)  of 
I^ngland." 

But  his  firm  and  uncourtly  manner  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  gain  upon  her  mind,  nor  is  there  reason  to 
think,  that  an  opposite  manner  would  have  been 
more  effectual.  His  admonitions,  however,  obliged 
her  to  act  with  greater  moderation,  and  operated 
most  beneficially  in  awakening  the  zeal  and  the  fears 
of  the  nation,  the  two  chief  safeg^uards  at  that 
period  of  Caledonian  protestantism.* 

*  That  she  designed  to  restore  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in 
Scotland,  is  a  feet  substantiated  by  many  irrefragable  autho- 
rities.    See  M'Crie'^B  Life  of  Knox,  II.  note  H.  SOS.    This^ 
Hume,  for  the  purpose  of  misrepresenting  the  conduct  of  the 
Reformers  toward  her,   assiduously  keeps  out  of  sight.    His 
whole  account  indeed  of  the  matter,  from  her  arrival  in  Scot- 
land until  her  marriage  with  Damley,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
overcharged  satire  against  not  only  the  Reformation,  but'  also 
the  church  and  thie  manners  of  his  native  country.    Knox  never 
applied  to  her  the  name  of  *  Jezebel,*  till  she  had  ceased  to  have 
any  claim  upon  his  respect  in  her  political  capacity,  as  the  Su- 
preme Magistrate  of  the  realm.    And  it  is  so  far  from  being 
true  (according  to  this  subtile  advocate  of  the  Stuarts)  that  **  her 
whole  life  was,  from  the  demeanour  of  these  men,  filled  with 
l)itterness  and  sorrow,*'  that  as  Dr.  M.  observes,  she  retained  all 
^  her  gayety  and  ease,"  till  by  her  imprudent  marriage  with 
Darnley  she  with  her  own  hands  planted  thorns  under  her  pil- 
low.   Her  mass  was  never  taken  froxa  ber:  she  was  allowed  to 
indulge  her  fedsting  and  her  finery ;  nor  was  she  ever  interrupted 
in  these  amusements,  except  when-her  own. husband  deprived  heir 
of  her  favourite  Italian  fiddler,  a  loss  for  which  she  afterward 
took  ample  vengeance.    That  ^  she  brought  from  the  dissolute 
court  of  France,  indeed,  nothing  bi|t  th^  iivaocent  polish  of  their 
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In  1562,  b^fflde  various  other  mediations  impose<]l 
upon  him  both  o£  a  public  and  a  domestic  nature,  he 
was  employed  in  reconciling  the  Earls  of  Bothwell  aiid 
Arran ;  a  circumstance  which,  as  the  feud  had  already 
baffled  the  authority  of  the  Privy  Council,  proves  how 
much  he  was  regarded  by,  the  most  eminent  persons 
in  the  kingdom.  The  same  year,  the  Queen  learnt, 
with  high  satisfaction,  that  her  uncles  were  likely  to 
recover  their  former  interest  at  the  court  of  France* 
Knox  hearing  *  of  her  behaviour,  and  apprehending 
that  the  re-instatement  of  her  relations  would  operate 
to  the*  prejudice  of  the  Reformed  Faith,  delivered .  a 
sermon  against  the  ignorance  and  vanity  of  princes, 
and  their  antipathy  to  virtue,  and  to  all  those  in 
whom  the  love  of  virtue  appeared.  This  and  other 
expressions,  in  reproof  of  dancing  for  joy  at  the  dis- 
pleasure taken  against  God's  people,  coming  to  the 
ears  of  the  Queen,  her  Majesty  summoned  him  to  a 
second  conference.  At  the  clpse  of  it  he  added  (in 
a  strain,  which  he  sometimes  used  even  on  serious 
occasions)  *^  Albeit  at  your  Grace's  commandment  I 
am  here  now,  yet  can  I  not  tell  what  other  men 
shall  judge  c^  me,  that  at  this  time  of  day  am  absent 
from  my  book,  and  waiting  upon  the  court !  ^^  You 
will  not  always  be  at  your  book,"  said  the  Queen 
.  pettishly,  and  turned  her  back.  As  he  left  the  room 
•  with  a  reasonable  merry  countenance,'  some  of  the 

• 

manujers,  and  escaped  all  it's  criminal  contagion,'  is  an  assertion 
contradicted  even  by  the  confessions  of  her  own  friends.  Hume 
himself  owned,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Robertson,  that  his  grand  ob- 
^  ject  was,  to  make  **  John  Knox,  and  the  Reformers,  very  ridi- 
culous;'' and  that  with  this  view,  he  had  '^  drawn  Mary's  cha- 
racter with  too  great  softenings."  She  was,  besides,  a  crafty 
dissembler.    ( See  M'Crxe,  II.  80--82.) 
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pgpisk  atteiidbMits  md  m  his  hearing:,  ''  He  is  not 
cftaid!*  ^  Why  should  the  pleaKing  face  of  a  gentle- 
woman  affiay  me  (asked  he,  r^;arding  them  with  a 
larcastic  scowl)?  ^  I  have  looked  m  the  faces  of  many 
tngry  men,  and  yet  have  not  been  a&aid  above 

measure/ 

This  year  also  he  was  af^mted,  by  the  General 
Assembly,  Commissi(mer  to  the  counties  of  Kyle  and 
Galloway ;  and,  through  his  influence,  several  of  the 
HK^  ettiinent  gentlemen  entered  into  a  Covenant^ 
which  was  subscribed  September  4,  1562.  From 
Ayndiire,  he  proceeded  to  Nitluidale  and  Galloway ; 
imd  thence  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  to 
CButioa  him  against  his  Im>iher  the  Archbish^  of  St* 
Andrew's  and  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  whose  counsels 
lie  judged  might  lead  him  into  ineasures  injurious  to 
the  Protestant  interest.  About  the  same  time,  like* 
wise^  he  accepted  the  challenge  of  an  eminent  Papist* 
to  a  public  digqputatiCMi  upon  the  mass,  which  conti-« 
nued  for  three  days,  and  was  afterward  printed. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Queen's  first  -  parliament 
Jn  1568,  Mr.  Kbox  endeavoured  to  excite  the  Earl 
of  Murray  to  exert  himself  fiir  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  Protestant  idigion  established  by  law ;  but  &od^ 

«  *  Quintin  Kennedf,  uncle  to  the  Earl  of  Caasiiifi^  ai^  Abbot 
of  Crosraguel.  Of  the  tract  above  referred  to,  only  one  copy  it 
known  to  exist  at  present,  and  that  in  the  Auchinleck  library. 
A  small  impression  of  this  unique,  an  exact  fac-simile  of  the 
origHOMl  edition,  has  been  recently  printed  by  Mr>  Botwdl  for 
|he  gratificatiott  of  the  curious. 

..  In  this  dispute,  Kennedy  refers  to  a  book  which  he  had  pab« 
Udbed  in  1561,  on  the  sacracment  of  the  mass.  This,  whidi  also 
is  now  ei^tremely  rare,  was  answered  two  years  afterward  by 
George  llay.  Another  work,  Ukewise,  by  the  Abbot  has  lately 
been  printed  from  a  MS.  in  the  same  library. 
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hg  him  Iciss  earnest  than  he  had  expected,  a  breacb 
Ensued  between  them,  which  continued  for  a  year 
land  a  half:  and,  after  the  bill  was  rejected,  in  a 
•ermon*  before  many  of  the  members  he  expresseA 
his  sense  of  that  matter  with  great  vdiemence,  de^ 
claring  in  conclusion  his  ^  abhorrence  of  the  Queen's 
design  of  marrying  a  Papbt.'  This  ga^  farther  of* 
fence ;  and  her  Miyesty,  sending  for  him  a  third  time^ 
complained,  that  *  never  prince  had  been  handled  ai 
she  was!  ^e  had  borne  with  all  his  rigorous  speediea 
against  herself  and  her  uncles,  had  sought  his  favour 
by  all  means,  had  (^ered  unto  him  audience  when«' 
ever  he  pleased  to  admonish  her;'  and  yet  (she  con- 
tinued) ^  I  cannot  be  quit  of  you,  I  vow  to  God,  I 
ihaU  be  once  revenged.'  On  pronouncing  these  words^ 
Idle  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  When  she  had  com* 
posed  herself  a  little,  he  told  her,  that  ^  out  of  the 
pulpit,  he  believed,  few  had  occasion  to  be  offended 
with  him ;  but  there  he  was  not  his  own  master^  but 
bound  to  obey  Him  who  commanded  him  to  sp^ak 
plainly,  and  to.  flatter  no  flesh  on  the  face  of  the 
«artb :'  and  **  whensoever  (he  added)  the  nolnlity  of 

♦  **  I  hare  been  with  you  in  your  most  desperate  temptations,^' 
exclaimed  he,  in  a  strain  of  impassioned  eloquence ;  *'  in  your 
most  extreme  danger,  I  have  been  with  you.  St.  Johnston^ 
Cilpar'Moor,  and  the  Craggs  of  Edinburgh  are  yet  recent  in  mf 
heart;  yea,  that  dark  and  dolorous  nigbt,  wherein  all  ye,  mv 
Lords,  with  shame  and  fear  left  this  town,  is  yet  in  vay  mma; 
and  God  forbid,  that  ever  I  forget  it !  What  was,  I  say,  my  ex« 
hortation  to  you,  and  wlat  has  fallen  in  vain  of  all  that  ever  GocI 
proihised  unto  you  by  my  mouth,  ye  yourselves  yet  live  to  tefstify. 
There  is  not  one  of  you,  against  whom  was  death  and  destruc* 
tion  threatened,  perished,  and  how  many  of  your  enemies  baa 
CM  plagued  before  your  eyes !  Shall  this  be  the  thaiikfulnesi^ 
Ihat  ye  shall  render  unto  your  God;  to  betray  his  cause^  wbafti 
jehaveiliAyourhaiHis  t0  establish  it  as  yiMi  please  ?'*    . 
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this  realm  shall  consent  that  ye  be  subject  to  an 
unfaithful  husband,  they  do  as  much  as  in  them  lieth 
to  renounce  Christ,  to  banish  his  truth  from  thenr, 
to  betray  the  freedom  of  this  realm,  and  perchance 
shall  in  the  end  do  small  comfort  to  yourself."  At 
these  words,  Mary  began  again  to  weep  and  sob 
with  great  bitterness.  The  Superintendent  of  Angus 
(Erskine  of  Dun)  who  alone  was  permitted  to  attend 
the  conference,  a  man  of  mild  and  gentle  spirit,  tried 
to  mitigate  her  grief  and  resentment :  he  praised  her 
beauty,  and  her  accomplishments ;  and  told  her,  that 

*  there  was  not  a  prince  in  Europe,  who  would  not 
reckon  himself  happy  in  gaining  her  hand.'  During 
this  scene,  the  severe  and  inflexible  mind  of  the  Re- 
former displayed  itself.  He  continued  silent,  and 
with  unaltered  countenance,  untU  the  Queen  luui 
given  vent  to  her  feelings.     He  then  protested,  that 

*  he  never  took  delight  in  the  distress  of  any  crea- 
ture ;  it  was  with  great  pain  that  he  saw  his  own 
boys  weep,  when  he  corrected  them  for  their  fiEOilts, 
far  liess  could  he  rejoice  in  her  Majesty's  sorrows:  but 
since  he  had  given  her  no  just  reason  of  offence,,'  and 
had  only  discharged  his  duty,  he  was  constrained, 
though  unwillingly,  to  sustain  her  tears,  rather  than 
hurt  his  conscience  and  betray  the  commonwealth 
through  his  silence.'*  Inflamed  by  this  apology,  she 
ordered  him  instantly  to  leave  her  presence,  and  was 
only  with  considerable  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to 
desist  from  inflicting  upon  him  a  severe  punishment. 

The  repeated  declamations  of  the  preachers,  dic- 

*  See  I>r.  M'Crie's  eloquent  and  Batisfactory  vindication  of 
Knox,  in  answer  to  the  able  but  artful  suggestions  of  HumiE^, 
^pon  his  remaining  unmored,  while  *  youth,  beauty,  and  royal 
djgnity'  were  dissQived  in  tears  before  bun,  II.  92,  93«   . 


ta^  hy  It  ze^mom  mic^te  than  jpirudept,  kefft  ^e 
mijods  of  the  poptdace  in  ^  coasitant  state,  ^f  ^^^ 
tkm*  This  la  the  wtnnm  of  Id^S^  during  the 
Qnc^an's  abseace  qd  a  prqgi!)e3s  through  the  Wes^  of 
SG0(iltod5  hiioke  out  in  «ii  utyu^ifiiaUe  act  of  violence. 
As  :i»9fis  (notwithstanding  the  removal  oi  the  co^) 
cc^itinved  io  be  oelehrated  in  the  chapel  at  Holyrood- 
Houae^i  Ihe  citizens  xsS  Edinburgh,  released  from  the 
tsiBtxmA  iii^snall7  imposed  Vrpon  them  by  the  Soye- 
sdgn^i  f/fstssf&aoe  w  her  guard39  assea^led  xa  a  riqtoiiffr 
mann^^  ;»nd  iiHOrrupted  the  service.  Two  <£  tiae 
most  jEKttiy£»  hoi^^ver^  w^*e  seized,  and  a  day  wu& 
«pp(^nted  for  tixek  trial.  Knox,  who  regarded  their 
eooduct  as  meritorious,  and  who  h^d  been  auth(»ds6d 
fcy  iflie  .preceding  General  Assembly  to  watch  ■ojfe^c 
tbe  intieJBe^te  of  Scottish  Protestantism,  immediate^ 
jjig^ed  di^cnlar  le%iker$  requirh^  ^  all  who  professed  iJi^ 
.  tnie  i^eligion  to  la^eet  ^  Edinburgh  <sk  the  appoioteil 
di^,  $n  9Eder  to  comfi[H*t  and  assist  their  persecuted 
far0l^wen/  One  'Of  thiese  letters  .falling  into  the 
Qu^een's  hands,  it  ^wa8  rescdvad  jto  jirosecute  Jih^ 
lexitor  hefyre  the  :IVivy  Coundl  on  a  charge  of  high- 
^(^^sop.  Fortunately  ^  the  j)ri$oner,  almg^  all  fai^ 
jiifc(g^s  ^fKA'  only '  were  zealous  Protestants,^  but  had 
m^ewjUe  thQin^yes  very  recently  set  the  royid  autho* 
i^tf  at  d'^fi^uice.  Rnox,  therefore,  was  acquitted;  and^ 
shortly  ^ter^ai?d,  received  the  approbation  of  a  sue* 
Gooding  G^^ral  AssemUy. 

*  They  resented  also  the  attempt  made  by  the  Laird  of  Leth* 
iogton,  Secretary  Midtland,  to  control  them  by  caUing  the  votes 
9  s^9B<)  iiime  An  the  Queen's  presence ;  and  firmly  repeated  their 
former  decision.  '*  That  night  (says  the  Reformer,  in  his  ^  His- 
tory') was  neither  dancing  nor  fiddling  in  th^pourt ;  for  Madam 
was  disappointed  of  her  purpose,  which  was  to  have  had  John 
Knox  in  her  will,  by  vote  of  her  n^^Hlity." 

▼OL.  I.  2  K  ^  . 
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In  this  Aasemhlj,  likewise,  campUdnts  of  tile  nSk 
crease  of  idokttry  iKrere  assiduously  urged.  Hie 
Queen  had  never  consented  to  hear  one  of  the  new 
preachers :  her  iHgoted  attachment  to  the  church  of 
Rome  continued  unabated :  she  had  given  her  Mends 
on  the  continent  repeated  assurances  of  her  determi- 
nation to  re-establish  Popery ;  and  she  had  industri- 
^hisly  evaded  ratifying  the  acts  of  parliament  passed 
in  favour  of  the  Reformation.  By  the  vigilmice  of 
the  Protestant  ministers  none  of  these  alarming  cir- 
cumstances escaped  unobserved.  Neither  were  their 
jealousies  allayed,  or  then*  apprehensions  diminished^ 
when  they  observed  the  increasing  coolness  of  their 
lay-leaders,  who  were  now  servilely  devoted  to  the 
Court.  These  jealousies  and  apprehensions  th^ 
announced  to  the  people  in  language,  whidi  tiiejr 
deemed  suitable  to  the  necessities  of  the  times,  bat 
whidi  the  Queen  regarded  as  disrespected  and  in- 
iolent.  In  a  meeting  of  the  General  AssemUy ,  Mait- 
land  publicly  accused  Knox  of  ^  seditiously  instTuctii^ 
subjects  to  resist  those  sovereignsy  who  trespiias 
against  the  duty  they  owe  to  their  people.*  What 
i^ox  had  taught,  he  was  not  backward  to  vindicate. 
And  upon  this  general  doctrine  of  resistance  (says 
Dr.  Robertson)  so  just  in  it's  own  nature,  but  so 
iSelicate  in  it's  application  to  particular  cases,  there 
ensued  a  debate,  which  *^  admirably  dii^fdays  the 
talents  and  character  of  both  the  disputants :  the 
acuteness  c^  the  former,  embellished  with  learning, 
but  prone  to  subtilty ;  the  vigorous  understanding  of 
the  latter,  delighting  in  bold  sentiments,  and  superior 
%0  all  fear.' ■ 

In  March  1564  Knox,  who  had  now  remained  a. 
widows  upward  of  three  years,  contracted  a  secondL 
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narriage  with  Margaret  Stewart,  daughter  of  Lord 
Ochiltree,  a  nobleman  of  amiahle  disposition,  who 
had  upon  former  occasions  steadily  adhered  to  the 
Reformer,  when  deserted  by  his  other,  friends. ;  and 
she,  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  wife  to 
him,,  with  pious  and  affectionate  assiduity,  until  the 
time  of  his  death.* 

In  1565,  Lord  Darnley  (now  husband  to  the 
Queen)  was  advised  by  the  Protestants  about  court 
to  hear  Knox  preach,  with  a  vi^w  of  conciliating  to 
himself  the  good  will  of  the  peojde.  Darnley,  ac« 
.cordingly,  complied;  but  he  was  so  much  offended 
by  the  discourse,  that  he  not  only  on  his  return  to 
the  palace  refiised  to  taste :  dinner,  but  also  com- 
plained to  the  Council,  who  immediately  ordered  the 
preacher  before  them,  and  silenced  him  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  city  for  some  days.f 

The  General  Assembly,  which  met  in  December 
this  year  in  their  fourth  session,  appointed  Mr.  Kno:^: 
to  draw  up  a  ''  comfortable  letter"  in  their  name,  to 
encourage  the  ministers  to.  continue  in  their  vocations 

*  This  marriage  tlie  Popish  writers  have  represented  as  a  proof 
of  his  ambition ;  ridiculously  imputing  to  him  the  project  of 
luming  to  raise  his  progeny  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  because 
the  family  of  Ochiltree  were  of  the  blood-royal,  and  absurdly 
affirming,  that  *  he  gained  the  young  lady's  heart  by  means  of 
sorcery  and  the  assistance  of  the  devil  J ' 

f  His  text  indeed,  from  Isaiah  xxvi*  13, 14,  was  extremely 
striking,  and  his  application  of  it  still  more  remarkable :  0  Lord 
our  Godf  other  lords  beside  thee  have  had  dominion  ever  us,  &c* 
Henice  he  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  government  of  wicked 
princes,  who  for  the  sins  of  the  people  are  sent  as  tyrants  and 
.scourges  to  chastise  them ;  and  in  one  part  of  the  sermon,  he 
quoted  from  Scripture,  **  1  will  give  children  to  be  their  princes, 
and  babes  shall  rule  over  themr-children  are  their  oppressors, 
and  women  rule  over  them/' 

SI  KS 
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wMch  (many)  for  want  of  subastence)  had  ti&etL 
tempted  to  abandon)  and  to  e3dioit  tfa^  ^ofessors  of 
ttie  i^alm  to  supply  their  necessA^.  He  was,  abo^ 
ai^kited  I^^  thk  Assembly  to  sbaki  ted  plant  lirks 
in  Uie  fioHth.*  On  the  Qtteen's  retinrii  to  Edinfatu^ 
after  tte  assafiflination  of  Rijerao,  though  there  is  mi 
reason  to  consider  Knox  as  privy  to  that  conqpinu^^ 
Jhe  deebied  St  prudent  (as  he  had,  pcdbably^  expressed 
his  satisfax^on  at  <he  event)  to  withdraw  to  Kyle. 
Stie  determhied)  as  far  as  she  coidd,  to  fureveot  hit 
iMum  to  his  fledk  m  the  capital 

Thus  bameibed)  he  Mquested  pennisB«^ 
Ck^icgrad -Assendhly $  whidh  met  ih  December  1566,  ta 
Visit  two  of  Ms  ^ons  settled  in  En^iemA,  and  aiso  t# 
Ibsnsact  mme  other  business :  and  he  ieoei\^  fiorn 
them  a  4wdTemonth's  leaire  of  atetence,  with  mupk 
testimonials  of  hk  itfe,  doctrmes,  and  paatond  uae-* 
Ivdness,  and  a  sbrong  reccnnmendatiod  td  t^rolc^stiEuit 
%eapitali1y.  He,  sdso,  carried  wi&4iini  to  Ite  !Bii(^ 
Ush  Bishops  a  letter  frdm  ibe  As8€9iAily,  drawa  v^ 
fiy  Moiself,  comphunmg  ^f  their  sevsere  treataieMt  cf 
the  Puritans  then*  fellow-countrymen,  and  solidtmg 
"for  them  mflder  usage. 

In  1567f  he  preached,  in  the  parish-churcTi  of 
Stirling,  a  sermon  at  the  coronation  of  James  VL 
^aftaward  James  I.  of  i^gland);  Qiieien  Mm^ 
on  the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Murray  tia 
tie  regency,  having  been  obliged  to  tesigri  the 
government.!     The  first  parliament,  summoiied  bj 

,  *  The  Commissioners  from  St.  Andrew's,  likew&e,  Were  in- 
ij^ructed  to  petition  that  he  might  be  transferred  to  their  city,  m 
lie  had  th^re  commenced  his  ministry :  but  their  request  wfll 

refused. 

f  Of  her  participation  in  the  black  tragedy  of  Darnley*^ 
murther,  notwithstanding  all  that  Goodall  aindTyderlUid  St'uS^t 
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Ihe  Eforly  met  upon  the  fifteenth  g£'  Deeember.  It 
was  ft  numerous  convention  of  all  the  estates,  alid 
Knox  delivered  an  animated  and  zealous  discourse 
at  it's  opening.  It  then  proceeded  to  ratify  all 
the  acts  passed  in  1560  in  favour  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  to  add  others  of  a  similar  character. 

To  detail  the  partictdars  of  the  murther  of  Murray^ 
^^  the  good  Regent,"  by  Hamilton  of  BothweUhaugfa,^ 
or  the  anguish  it  excited  both  from  public  an4 
private  considerations  in  the  heart  of  Knox,  who 
preached  his  iuneral  ^rmon,  would  be  disproportion* 
ately  long :  but  it  ip  necessary  to  refer  to  it,  not  toly 
as  it  forms  ail  important  feature  of  Scottish  History, 
but  also  as,  in.  conjunction  with  the  national  confusion 
to  which  it  gave  birth^  it  preyed  upon  the  Reformer'j 
spirits,  and  subjected  him  in  the  October  following 
to  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  which  to  a  greatt  degree 
affected  his  spesiech.  As  a  procrf  of  the  high  consider* 
ati<m  in  which  he  was  held,  it  may  be  mentioned, 

and  Whitaker  have  alleged,  who  can  doubt ;  after  what  has  beea 
go  irrefragably  urged  by  Hume,  and  Robertson,  and  (beyond 
both  in  acuteness,  and  in  accuracy)  the  calm  and  cautious 
Laing? 

*  Nephew  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  from  whosit 
house  in  Linlithgow  he  shot  his  victim*  To  aggravate  th^ 
atrocity  of  the  transaction,  he  had  been  pardoned  by  th^ 
Regent,  when  brought  out  upon  a  former  occasion,  as  a  rebel, 
jfor  execution.  And  yet  a  living  author,  and  he  too  of  highly 
respectable  talents  and  erudition,  appears  to  exult  in  the  murtherj 
Hie  monument  to  Murray's  memory,  in  the  ^*  Old  .Church'  of 
St.  Giles',  is  inscribed  with  the  simplicity  and  brevity  cbaracr 
teristic  of  genuine  grief  by  Buchanan ;  who  has,  also,  in  his 
History  reared  id  him  *  a  monument  more  durable  than  brass* 
f  xix.  54.)  and  celelwated  him  in  four  short  cc^ies  of  verses, 
£pigr«  ii.  29.  ul  7, 9, 18. 
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that  his  enemies  drculated  the  most  exaggerated 
tales  respecting  his  disorder :  '  John  KnoJt  would 
never  preach,  nor  speak  more !'  *  His  face  was  turned 
into  his  neck !'  *  He  was  become  the  most  deformed 
creature  ever  seen!'  *  He  was  actually  dead!'  In. 
spite  however  of  these  asseverations,  though  he  never 
indeed  fully  recovered  from  the  debility  consequent 
upon  the '  attack,  he  was  able  within  a  few  days  to 
re-ascend  the  pulpit. 

In  1571,  the  Hamiltons  and  others,  who  had  en- 
tered into  a  combination  in  favour  of  the  Queen 
against  the  Earl  of  Lenox,  then  Regent,  began  to 
fortify  the  town  of  Edinburgh.  While  they  were 
thus  employed,  Kircaldy  of  Grainge,  the  Governor 
of  the  Castle,  who  had  apostatised  to  their  party^ 
at  one  of  their  councils  proposed,  ^  that  they  should 
give  .ecurity  for  the  person  of  Mr.  Enox,  wMd. 
was  also  much  desired  by  the  town^s  people.'  ITje 
Hamiltons  replied,  that  they  could  not  promise  him 
security  upon  their  honour ;  *  because  there  were 
tnany  rascals  and  others  among  them,  who  loved  him 
not,  that  niigbt  do  him  harm  without  their  know- 
ledge.' Upon  this  answer,  and  from  the  circum- 
stance of  a  musket-ball  being  fired  through  his  win- 
dow, which  lodged  in  the  roof  of  his  apartment,  his 
friends  in  the  town,  with  Mr.  Craig  (his  coUegue)  at 
their  head,  entreated  him  to  leave  the  place :  and  in 
compliance  with  their  request,  he  proceeded  on  the 
fifth  oi  May,  *  sore  against  his  will,'  to  St.  Andrew'Sj^ 
where  he  remained  till  the  twenty-third  of'  August, 
1572. 

This  year  there  was  a  convention  of  the  ministers 
fit  Leith,  when  it  was  agreed,  that  a  certain  kindof 
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i^fkcoipBCj  should  be  introduced  into  the  church, 
which  Kncx  however  strenuously  oi^XKsed.*  The 
troubles  of  the  country  being  now  considerably  abated, 
and  the  people  of  Edinburgh  having  been  restored 
to  their  homes,  they  sent  two  of  their  number  to  Si. 
Andrew's,  to  invite  Mr.  Knox  to  return.  To  this  he 
consented,  on  the  express  condition^  ^  that  he  should 
not  be  desired  in  any  sort  to  cease  speaking  against 
the  treasonable  dealings  of  those,  who  held  out  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh;'  and  he  repeated  these  worda 
to  his  ftiends  more  than  once,  before  he  entered  the 
pulpit.  They  answered,  that  *  they  never  meant  to 
put  a  Imdle  upon  his  tongue,  but  desired  him  to 
jspeak  as  in  former  times  according  to  his  conscience^' 
Accordingly,  under  this  arrangement  on  the  last  day 
of  .August,  he  addressed  the  public  in  the  great  kirk : 
but  his  voice  was  become  extremely  weak,  and  he 
therefore  desired  another  place  to  teach  in,  which 

*  The  plan  was,  that  the  name  and  o£5ice  of  Archbifihop  and 
Bish(^  should  be  continued  daring  the  King's  minority,  and 
these  offices  be  conferred  upon  the  best  qualified  among  the  Pro* 
testant  ministers ;  but  that,  with  regard  to  their  spiritual  juris- 
diction, they  should  be  subject  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church.  The  rules  to  be  observed  in  their  election,  and  the 
persons  likewise  who  were  to  supply  the  f^ace  and  enjoy  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Deans  and  Chapters,  were  particularly  specified* 
The  whole  being  laid  before  the  General  Assembly,  after  some 
exceptions  to  the  names  of  Archbishop,  Dean,  Chapter,  &c.  and 
a  protestation  that  *  it  should  be  considered  as  merely  adopted 
until  a  more  perfect  constitution  could  be  introduced,'  it  obtained 
the  approbation  of  that  austere  court.  Even  Knox,  whose  ill 
health  prevented  his  attendance  upon  the  occasion,  though  he  de* 
claimed  loudly  against  those  simoniacal  pactions  between  patrons 
and  incumbents,  which  stripped  the  latter  of  a  great  portion  of 
Ibeir  legitimate  income,  a|^peiun  to  have  coDConred  ixk  lii^ 
approval. 
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was  g^nteft.  Hi  eont&raM'  to  p^enek  in  the  TqI« 
tooih,  as  loR]^  as  he  had  straBqgtb;  but  Ids  faeiSfb 
r^eivM  a  dre^dfid  shock  fronnl  th^  news  of  tiie  Mmp-i 
^l^vere  of  the  Protestants  at  Paris  on  St.  BoithdkK 
ttieVd  I^.  He  ihtrodacfed  H  faoirever  intc^  his  Hat 
sehnbn*,  With  his  usn^  denunciation  of  Qod^s  ve^^. 
Alice,  of  whiih  he  desired  the  FreiA^b  EnAaessador^ 
Le  Crocq^  might  be  appxised.  On  Simdajf^  Novem^ 
bet  9)  19789  he  admitted  Mr.  Larson*  to  be  nmiister 
«f  Edinbnrjgh;  but  in  a  tote  so  feebie,  tbalt  few  could 
hc^  hint.  In  his  discourse  npon  this  occasion,  bd 
declared  '  the  mnttol  dntj  between  a  pastcir  aild  bis 
fl6ck ;  priEdsed  God,  who  had  given  them  one  in  his 
f  oom,  implored  him  to  augment  the  graces  of . their 
tnek  g^de  A  thousand-fold  above  what  he  hhnself  had 
poissesded,  if  It  weie  bis  pleasure/  dnd  with  a  cbeeN 
M  but  exhausted  voice  pronounce  the  Uessing.  Hci 
theii  descended  frorii  the  pulpit,  and  leaning  upon  \nA 
staff,  crept  down  the  street  lined  with  his  audience, 
Who  as  if  anxious  to  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  their 
l^lov^  pf^tof,  fbUotved  Him  until  he  entered  his 
house.     Me  tieve*  again  quitted  it  alive.f 

^i*om  this  time,  indeed,  his  approaching  dissolution 
Was  anticipated  with  deep  concern  by  all  his  Mends^ , 
Unwearied  kpfdicfttiotf  to  studj^  eontinuai  li^tatico 
ih  business,  arid  the  fipequericy  and  ferirdr  cf  his 
public  preaching  had  worn  oiit  a  constitution. origi- 
nally veiy  strong)  and  brought  on  a  lingering  decay  ^ 
Aunilg:  tl^hlcfa  he  diseoVered  the  Utmost  fortitude  &nd 

^  \^o  fadd  M^  Sdb^priiicipal  df  King^ft  Coltege,  Ab^i'deen. 

t  the  p^ctilM  of  his  finM  flecajr  ddrhig  Uife  last  fbitiiiglit^ 
flidd  his  d^^th,  txh  iiiirititM^  gi^cn  by  I^t*.  M«Crl«^  H.  216^^2. 
Mo  hds  al^o  di'atm  i&h  ^te  aiid  ^kbonftb  chib-ac^ter  d*  him,  lb. 
250—260. 
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weAgM^cmf  dMStstfttlj  enqilojing  himself  in  acts  ixf 
devoftiGflRr,*  and  GCtfflfortitig  himself  with  the  aaswi^ 
fros|)€M  of  tmmortality.     H6  died  Nov^mbear  84, 

Th^  privme  life  of  this  eMn^tit  Refofmer  wd^ 
iffeprcMch^bte^  arid  his  declai^ations  against  yice  dud 
htsury  h^te  iti  them  iiveiy  character  of  that  natural 
mitlpltth5^^  which  cannot  be  either  coUntciMied  or 
dlsseMtA^.  He  ''  wiis  the  pritne  instrument  (ob^ 
mttes  Robertson)  of  spreading  aMi  establishing  the 
RefetiHed  ]R.eligion  in  ikX9tland«  Zeal,  intrepiditji 
cyidinter^st^dness^  wer^  virtues  which  he  possessed  in 
dti  eminent  degree?.  He  was  acquainted,  too,  with  the 
learning  cultivated  in  that  age ;  fend  excelled  in  thai 
species  of  doqueii^g,  which  is  calctdated  to  rouse  and 
to  iiiflflffie.  Hife  mikims^  however*  were  often  tod 
s^ere,  and  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper  exces^ve^ 
Rigid  and  uncompljdiig  himself,  he  showed  iio  indul** 
g^nc^  to  the  infirmities  of  others :  and  regardlelis  of 
the  distinctions^  of  rank  and  character,  he  uttered  Hi 
admonitions  with  an  acrimony  and  vehemence,  faore 
Apt  to  itritate  than  to  HSchdm.  Those  very  qualities 
however,  which  now  render  his  character  less  amiable^ 
fitted  him  to  be  the  instrument  of  Providence  for 
Advancing  the  Refbrmation  among  a  fierce  peofdei 
and  enabled  him  to  &ce  dangers  and  to  surmount; 
Opposition,  jfrom  which  a  person  of  a  more  gentle 
spirit  Wonld  have  be^n  apt  to  shrink  back." 

Principal  Stneton'd  CbATact^  of  hUn  is  ttttle  liftUe 
to  the  isudpidon  Of  {i^titlity ,  or  of  flatterf :  '  I  know 

*  His  last  will  and  words,  addressed  chiefly  '  to  the  Papists 
and  the  Unthankful  World,'  afid  *  td  the  Paithfrd,'  and  containing 
no  secular  arrangements,  is  printed  by  Dr.  M'Crie,  II.  39Si 
ApfkkrL 
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not  (says  he)  if  ever  so  much  piety  and.  genius  weptf 
lodged  in  such  a  frail  and  weak  body.  Certain  I  anv 
that  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  one,  in  whom  the  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  shone  so  bright,  to  .the  comfort  of 
the  church  of  Scotland.  None  spared  himself  less  ill 
eniduring  fatigues  of  body  and  mind;  none  was  mpre 
intent  on  discharging  the  duties  of  the  province  luh 
signed  to  him.'  And  again,  addressing  his  caluiniufttcHr 
Hamilton,  he  says ;  *  This  iOustrious,  I  say  illMtriaus 
servant  of  God,  Jidhn  Knox,  I  wiU  dear  firoin  your 
feigned  accusations  and  slanders,  rather  by  the.testi- 
miony  of  a  venerable  assembly^  than  by  my  own  deniaL 
This  pious  duty,  this  reward  of  a  well-q;)ent  life,  all 
of  them  most  cheerfully  discharged  to  their  excellent 
instructor  in  Christ  Jesus.  This  testimony  of  grati- 
tude they  all  owe  to  him,  who  they  know  ceased  not 
to  deserve  well  of  all,  till  he  ceased  to  breathe.  Re^ 
leased  from  a  body  exhausted  in  Christian  war&te, 
and  translated  to  a  blessed  rest,  where  he  has  ob- 
tained the  sweet  reward  of  his  labours,  he  now  tri- 
umphs with  Christ.  But  beware,  sycophant,  of  in- 
sulting him  when  dead :  for  he  has  left  behind  him 
as  many  defenders  of  his  reputation,  as  there  are 
persons  who  were  drawn,  by  his  faithful  preachings 
from  the  gulf  of  ignorance  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
gospel* 

In  person,  he  was  of  small  stature,  and  a  feeble 
habit  of  body ;  a  circumstance,  which  serves  to  give 
us  a  higher  idea  of  the  vigour  of  his  mind.  In  his 
portrait,  which  seems  to  have  been  taken  more  than 
once  during  his  life,  may  be  discerned  the  traits  of 
his    characteristic   intrepidity,   austerity,   and  keen 

*  SmeUm  *  JUipondo  qd  HamkonU  DialogumJ  Sihiin  1579w 
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^eaietratioii.     His  beard,  according  to  ilie  cwtom  of 
the  times,  he  wore  reaching  to  his  aiuldle. 

He  was  interred  with  great  Mlemnity  in  the  kirk* 
yard  of  St.  Giles*,  the  corpse  being  attei^ed  hf 
several  of  the  nobility  then  in  Edinbu^h,  pardeu- 
larly  by  ttie  Earl  of  Morton  (on  that  day  chosei> 
Regent)  who,  as  soon  as  he  was  laid  in  his  grave, 
exdaimed ;  **  There  lies  a  man  who  never  in  his  life 
feared  the  face  of  a  man,  who  hath  been  often  threat- 
ened with  dag  land  dagger,  but  yet  hath  ended 'his 
days  in  peace  and  honour.  For  he  had  €rod's  prbvi* 
^ence  watching  over  him  in  an  especial  manner^ 
when  his  very  life  was  sought:"  an  eulogium,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Robertson,  the  more  honouraUe,  as  it 
came  from  one  whom  he  had  often  censured  witli 
peculiar  severity. 
^  He  left  behind  him  a  widow  and  five  cMdrem 
His  two  sens  by  his  first  wife,  Nathanael  and 
Sleazar,  were  both  educated  at  St.  John's  College^ 
Cambridge,  both  became  fellows  of  that  society,  and 
both  died  in  1580  and  1591  respectively  without  issue. 
His  three  daughters  (by  Margaret  Stewart)  who 
received  with  their  mother  a  grateful  pennon  from 
ihe  General  Assembly,  and  from  the  Regent  Morton 
uniform  attention  and  kindness,  married  clergymen ; 
the  youngest  a  Mr.  John  Welsh,  minister  of  Ayr,, 
who  in  1605  was  banished  for  having  resisted  James^ 
attempt  to  overturn  the  Presbyterian  constitution  of 
his  native  church.  After  sixteen  years  of  expatriation 
in  France,  his  wife  obtained  access  to  James  in  1622 
to  intercede  for  his  return ;  and  the  conversation, 
which  took  place  between  her  and  her  Sovereign 
upon  the  occasion,  proves  that  she  inherited  all  the 
«puit  of  her  &tber.      Her  mother,   sufosequentlyt 
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married  Sir  An^kew  Ker  of  Fadoonside^  a  stveint^ 
ous  supporter  of  the  Reformation* 

ILnox  published  several  theological  and  ccmtrorer* 
sial  pieces  in  his  own  time^  which  were  rqirmted, 
ftnd  annexed  to  Che  fourth  edition  of  his  '  Histmy  of 
the  Reformation  of  Religion  within  the  Reaha  of 
Scotland^  &c.'    FoL  Edink  1782. 

Dr.  M'Crie  has  drawn  up,  in  his  *  life  of  Rnox/^ 
ft  fist  of  his  Taridus  works,  nineteen  in  number^ 
and  most  of  them  very  scarce ;  with  the  names  of 
tome  othen  ascribed  to  his  pen,  but  upon  *  moie 
Aifaious  groundsw  He  has  also,  in  hi^  supplement, 
reprinted  Davidson's  '*  Ane  Braf  Commendatioun  of 
Uprichtnes,  &c«  ~  Quhairunto  is  addit  in  the  end 
Ane  Schort  Discurs  of  the  Estaitis  quha  hes  caus  to 
dq)Ioir  the  deith  of  this  Excellent  servand  c£  God  ;* 
fifom  a  copy  (supposed  to  be  unique)  Imprendt  at 
Sanctindrots  be  Robert  Lekpreuik.  Anno  1573. 
This  should  here  have  been  given  to  the  reader,  and 
(as  a  curious  spedmen  of  the  Scottish  language  and 
versification  <^  that  day)  in  the  old  orthcgraphy,  if 
it  had  not  been  too  long  for  the  character  cf  these 
irohmies.  The  two  last  stanzas^  however,  are  suW 
joined,  with  a  coro^  in 


<  Eor  thocfat  iu8  deith  we  do  deploir, 
Zit  18  he  not  our  God  thairfoir ; 
As  wickit  worldlings  would  obtend, 
^  Gone  IS  zour  God  quhairin  ze  ^our/ 
The  leuing  God  we  inak  it  kend, 
Xt  he,  on  quhoflie  we  do  deptf^, 
Quha  will  not  leave  us  in  distiei^ 
Bot  will  his  servands  till  us  send^ . 
Tin  gyde  us  throw  this  wildeme8«. 

«  il.  Not.  DD.  357«-a6^ 
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Thurfoir  letting  tfak  Babkrrs  be, 

Quhais  cheif  Religioun  is  to  lie. 
And  aU  Godds  servands  to  backbyte. 
Traducing  this  man  principallie ; 
Let  thame  «pew  out  in  tfaair  dispjte^ 
All  that  thay  will  be  word  or  wryte* 
hike  as  himself  is  into  gloir, 
Sa  sail  all  ages  ay  recyte 
John  Knox*s  name  with  greit  decoir. 


Quant  ttUum  sit  prapugnacvBUtm^  Dt9  mm  J^9  mserviref  ex 
inirificd  eximii  ^^  «erve  Joannis  Knokii  in  trunfmBum  t»te 
exUum  tttusU  omnihm  impiorum  ctmaiiimi,  e^menoaiiane^  et  gut 
Msempbtm  seyuif  monenmr* 

Quern  petiere  diu  crudeles  igne  tyrannic 

SUepitis  etferro  quern  petiere  duces^ 
Occubuk  (mirum)  nidlo  molatus  ab  hosite,     ' 

Eximius  Christi  Knoxius  iUe  sator". 
Nam  Pater  Mtkereus  regum  moderatur  habemas^ 

Electosque  potens  protegit  usque  suo&, 
J^uniat  hinc  igitur  nostrasjiducia  merdes^ 

Ne  mors  nos  tetricis  terreat  uUa  minis* 
.  Quoque  minus  trepidi  sistamus  tramite  recto, 

Hujus  nepigeat  vivere  more  tdri*   " 

Finis.    Quod  M.  I.  D. 

^  He,  for  whom 'many  a  pyre  it's  Vengeance  breathed^ 
And  many  a  chief  his  thirsty  blade  uns1ieath'4. 
Calm  to  his  tomb,  unstruck  of  human  fiends. 
Bright  teacher  of  his  Saviour,  Knox  descends : 
For  still  the  tyrant's  r^e  Jehovah  sways. 
And  still  protects  from  harm  his  chosen  rait^e. 
.Hence  be  our  souls  in  faith  stitl  vigorous  found, 
Though  Death  with  ghastly  terrors  hem  us  round; 
Nor  grudge  we— so  the  track  of  right  to  tread 
More  firm— like  Knox^  a  holy  life  to  lead. 

F.W. 


no  JOHN  KNOX- 

E  Poematis  J^hamms  Jahmtani  ilcpi  Zrcf «y»y. 

Johannes  Knoxus^  . 

Primus  Evangelii  Instauratar  in  ScatiS,  pai  mperiora  cruenia 
tUa  tempora,  obiit  jdacide  Edinburgi  xxiv.  IXiru,  hard  noetic 
undedmif  1572. 

I. 
Hie  iUe  est  Scoiorum  Knoxus  Apostolus  oUm^ 

Cui  prior  hos  ingens  Beza  dedit  titulos : 
Interprgs  ccelif  vero  qui  Numine  pHenus 
Piurima  veniuri  prascia  signa  dedit. 
Toecundutn  pectus  :  libertas  maximajhndi  :  , 

Totus  inexhaustojlagrat  amore  Dei. 
Quampia  curapolif  tarn  humani  metajuroris; 

Tantoplus  victor^  quojiirit  iste  magis. 
Post  varios  hastes  aggressa  Ctdumnia  tandem 

Hocdidkitf  nutti  nee  sibi  habere ^fident,  ^ 
Heraum  pietas  odio  est  mortaUbus.     UnumhaC 
Arguatf  Heraem  hunc  ccelitus  esse  datum. 

n. 

CttraDei:  Romapestis:  Mundi  horror;  et  Ores 

Pemicies  :  deliJtUmen  ab  arce  tonans, 
Limite  in  hoc  modico  tantijacet  hospitis  umbra^ 

Umbra  silet :  tamen  est  hostibus  horror  adhuc.* 

I. 

*  Knox,  Scotland's  prime  Apostle,  sleeps  below ; 
And  Beza  bound  these  titles  round  his  brow : 
Heaven's  bright  interpreter ;  whose  hand,  controll'd 
By  God's  own  breath,  the  coming  times  unroll'd : 
With  teeming  fancy,  tongue  by  freedom  fired. 
And  boundless  love  of  Deity  inspired : 
Nor  more  by  heavenly  love  than  human  hate 
Pursued,  he  conquers  more,  as  swells  the  dire  debate* 
Last,  Calumny  equips  her  for  the  joust ; 
And  learns  not  even  her  own  foul  arts  to  trust* 
Man  hates  the  race  of  heaven :  let  this  suffice 
To  prove  our  hero  oS^ring  of  the  skies.       '         F.  Wk 
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Knox's  first  love-letter  is  inserted^  though  (as  it 
has  been  justly  observed)  so  **  overcharged  with  spi- 
ritual matters  and  godlj  exhortations,  as  to  bq  quite 
unfit  for  every-d^  reading  in  the  present  worldly 
generation."*  But  to  the  disrelish  of  stile  and  senti- 
ment we  win  not  superadd  the  difficulties  of  ortho- 
graphy. 

To  Margery  Bowes* 

* 

Dearly  beloved  Sister  in  the  common  faith  of  Jesu« 
6ur  Saviour, 

The  place  of  John,  forbidding  us  to  salute  such  as 
bring  not  the  wholesome  doctrine,  admonisheth  us 
what  danger  cometh  by  false  teachers,  even  the  de- 
Btruction  of  body  and  soul :  wherefore  the  Spirit  of 


II. 

God's  care,  the  pest  of  Rome^  the  world's  pale  dread ; 

Hell's  bane,  a- bolt  from  heaven's  own  turrets  sped : 

The  mighty  shade  is  pent  within  this  tomb, 

And  shakes,  though  mute,  his  foes  with  dread  of  wrath* 

to  come; 

F.  W. 

^  In  some  of  the  other  Letters,  remarks  the  same  acute^ 
Critic,  though  there  is  quite  as  little  of  earthly  love  or  oma^ 
mental  writing,  there  is  more  of  the  high  spirit  of  the  man,  and 
a  tone  of  deep  and  serious  attachment,  which  is  not  without  a> 
certain  pathetic  effect  when  coming  from  such  a  temper.  Iix 
one,  which  was  written  when  his  prospects  for  the  great  cause 
had  again  become  gloomy,  he  concludes ;  <  Nevertheless  lejoice. 
Sister:  for  the  same  word,  which  forespeaketh  terrible  death, 
certifies  us  of  the  glory  consequent.  As  for  myself,  if  the  ex- 
tremity should  now  apprehend  me,  it  is  not  come  unlocked  for. 
But  I  fear,  that  yet  I  be  not  ripe  to  glorify  Christ  by  my  death ; 
but  what  lacketh  now,  God  shall  perform  in  his  own  time ;  and 
be  sure,  I  will  not  forget  you  and  your  company,  so  long  as 
joortal  man  may  remember  any  earthly  creature.* 
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Giod  willeth  U6  to  be  «o  carefid  to  wfndAe  ^om^pitny 
of  all  that  ieach  doctrine  contnrf  to  the  tratfi  Df 
ChiiBt,  that  we  comamnirate  srilih  them  in  notfaing 
to  maintain  <nt  defend  them  in  their  ^sopnipi;  pinion; 
for  he  that  Inddeth  them  ^  God  speed^^  comimimcflteg 
wi4Jbi  their  sin^  that  is,  he  that  ai^MBtars  bf  ke^mg 
them  company,  or  assisting  them, in  then-  proceed- 
ings, to  favour  tb<ejr  doctawe^  13  gipilty  before  God 
of  their  iniquity ;  both  because  he  doth  confirm  them 
in  their  error  by  his  silence,  and  also  confoms  others 
to  credit  their  doctrine,  because  he  opposes  not  him- 
self tJiereto :  and  so  to  bid  them  *  God  speed'  is  not 
to  speak  unto  them  commonly  as  we  for  dvil  honesty 
to  men  unknown,  but  it  is  after  we  have  heard'-  tif 
their  false  doctrine  to  be  conversant  with  them,  and 
so  intreat  them  as  they  had  not  offended  m  th^ 
doctrine.  The  place  of  James  teaches  us,  beloved 
Sister,  thisrt;  in  Jesus  Christ  aHUiiLt  nofingiiedly  pro- 
fess him  are  equaA  before  him,  and  that  riches  or 
irorldily  jhooour^  are  nothing  regarded  ixx  his  sight : 
and  therefore  would  the  Spirit  of  God^  speaking  in 
the  Apostle,  that  such  as  are  true  Christians  should 
imw  wcffe  ne^fiaGt  io  tbe  apixituid  gifts»  3Kberei9(ith 
God  had  eadowed  his  mesaengeFS,  ibmi  to  .o^teii^ 
ridieg  whidi  oftentimes  the  wicked  possess,  dw 
hAviog  wheri^of  makes  man  neither  noUe  nor  gocHy, 
sihmt  MO  jtfdge  the  wM  Actions  of  men.  The 
Apostle  oondemnel^  mch  a^  pi?^r  ^  umi  wit\k  # 
gdden  ehain  to  the  poor ;  but  h&eeof  miH  I  speek  00 
more.  The  Spirit  of  God  shall  instruct  your  hea^t, 
>vhat  13  most  comfortable  to  the  troubled  conscience 
of  your  matber,  smd  pray  es^m^stly  th&t  so  may  I^ 
^^ere the  adversary  Qbjects,  'she  ou^  notJU} i]mk 
wicked  thoughts ;'  answer  thereto  that  is  true,  bwt 
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seeing  this  our  nature  corrupt  with  sin  which  en- 
tereth  by  his  suggestion,  it  must  think  and  work 
wickedly  by  his  assaults :  but  he  shall  bear  the  con-* 
dign  punishment  tlkereoi^  because  by  hfin  sin  first 
entered,  ,and  also  by  him  sin  doth  continue  till 
this  carcase  be  resolved.  And  where  he  inquires 
what  Christ  is,  answer  he  is  the  Seed  of  the  woman 
promised  by  God  to  break  down  the  serpent's  head ; 
which  he  bath  don^  airwiy.  m  hniself  appearing  in 
this  our  flesh,  subject  to  all  passions  that  may  fall  in 
this  our  nature,  only  sm  excepted:  and  after  the 
death  suffered^  he  hath  by  power  of  his  Godhead  risen 
again  tmw]^a«l  vii^  over  deatl^  heSt  and  siii;  not 
to^  hwiself  j^oi?  thei:et0  was  he  nor  debtor)  bat  torvmSk 
as  trust  salvalifiiii^  by  hon  enl^  irfaixa  lief  maf  mm 
my^l^lomf  than  he  may  cease. to  be  theSonofOod 
Wii  the  SaviMMT  of  the^  wodd^  Asd  wlrarer  he  wbdUr 
pet^uade  that  such,  ia  contiwy  tke^maxl  thereUDto^ 
he.ltes  accQtdiag  to  hia  natam  wbama  tbcre  ie  not 
tMAr:^  §9f  a  slie  were  ODUtvary  te  the  wmk^  er 
dMied  ilk  to  whet  etect  so  eatfneifely  4h^M  shir 
dewe  tlteocnfpaiiy  of  such  as  teaeband  prafeasi  it^ 
Thetfe  ia  ne  deubt»»  but  he»  as  he  is  tiie  acsnsereB 
all  God's  elbett  stUidiath  ta  tvouiUc  her  eoBscinbe^ 
tbit  acceiding  te^  her  desiM  she  nay  Mt  rest  in. 
Jesii»  eu?  Loiti  Be"  vigflattt  m  pceyoJ  KMnkthki 
is  the  fiM  l^teir,  tiwt  evto^  I  Wrote  to  yottt  IngpeiC 
hafit4f  3P01W  brethi^ 
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[1504—1675.] 


The  c«,^,.utM^  rf*ep»««»«. 

ligum  in  England  supplies  materials  for  a  most  in- 
tcresting  portian  of  eodesiastkal  history. 

One  of  the  prmcipal  instniments  in  accoil^ishing 
this  important  achievement  was  Matthew  Parker,  the 
son  of  a  rejmtable  citizen  of  Norwidi,  in  whidi  city 
he  was  bom  in  the  jear  1504  His  fiUher  died, 
while  he  was  still  young;  but  having  directed  by  his 
will,  that  he  should  be  devoted  to  the  dmrdi,  his 
mother  sent  him  at  a  proper  age  to  Bene't  CoU^^e, 
Cambridge;  where  his  lively  genius,  improved  by 
assiduous  application,  f^eedily  established  his  reputa-» 
taon  as  a  scholar.  In  15S7,  he  entered  into  priest's 
orders,  took  the  d^ree  of  M.  A.,  and  was  diosen 
Mbw  of  his  colleee.  At  this  tim^  a  flattering  tes- 
timony  was  borne  to  his  abilities  by  Cardinal  Wcdsey» 
offered  him  one  of  the  first  fellowships  in  his 


*  Authorities.  Stiype's  Li/e  qfParierf  Neale^s  Hutary 
^ihe  Puritans f  Warner's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England^ 
Sir  James  Ware's  Hiilory  ^thc  Bishops  qflrcUmdt  and  Stow's 
Chronicle. 
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new  seminary  at  Oxfin^d;  but,  by  the  persuasion  of 
lis  Mends,  he  declined  the  invitation. 

f  In  158B^  his  fame  as  a  prieacfaer  reached  the  ear  of 
Qranifae^;  who  finding  upon  inquiry  that  his  opinions 
fevoured  the  Reformation,  sent  him  a  special  licence 
to  preach  in  his  diocese^  and  recommended'  hmi  to 
tiie  notice .  of  Henry  VIII.  The  same  year,  his 
Majesty  invited  him  to. court;  and  thb'Quecfn  (Anne 
Boleyn)  deUgfated  ivitb  a  samon  preached  before  her, 
in  which  he  avowed  the  principles  of  th^  Reformed 
Churches  abroad,  appointed  him  one  of  her  chaplains, . 
reposed  ill  him  the  greatest  confidence,  and  upon  her 
tatsl  reverse  of  fortune  gave  him  her  private  injunc- 
tions respecting  the  Princess  Eltzabeth^  whose  educa- 
tion she  particularly  wished  to  be  entrust^  to  his 
hands.  Tb!as  was  laid  the  bdsis  of  that  Princess* 
attachment  to  her  spirituld  gtiaidian. 

:  Parker's  first  benefice  was  the  Deanery  of  the 
College  of  Stoke  in  Sufiblk,  which  H^nry  bestowed 
upon  him  throij^h  the  Queen's  solicitations  in  1534. 
Here  he  laboured  to  reform  the  Popish  institutions, 
which  were  practised  in  the  college ;  drav/ing  up  new 
statutes  for  tKat  purpose,  and  founding  likewise  a 
grammar-school  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the 
childfen  of  the  poor  in  sound  learning  and  religion. 
From  this  time,  to  the  death  of  Ms  royal  patroness, 
we  meet  with  nothing  remarkable  concerning  him, 
except  an  all^ation,  that  'in  his  sermons  at  St. 
Paul's  Cross  he  exposed  too  freely  the  errors  of  the 
Romish  church :'  against  which  he  defended  himself 
with  such  success,  that  he  was  directed  by  the  Chan- 
cellor Audley  to  persevere,  regardless  alike  of  menace 
and  of  accusation^  in  so  good  a  cause. 

On  the  fall  of  Anne  Boleyn,  Parker  was  made  on^ 

Sl2 
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tiFthe  rajral  diaplniisc  aiid;^  thinliglioufe  tin 
of  Heniy's  reign^  omtionedt  rfnig  botb  in  tiie  Uni* 
teniify  iif  Canlteidgi^>aiidbk]ptiie  dnmAi.  Thed^^ree 
of  D:  Dc  wiks  conferred  lipim  hinr  hn  B5M;  In  }i54tl^ 
1»  was  iiuldHed PmUettdn^  of  Mj;: 

msAr  ^  the  fidfaminj^  yMi^  preMsfied  bjfr  the  chapter 
of  Stoke  to*  liie^reeici^p^  of  AAearrin  Essex.  This  hnr 
re8igtt6di»lMp4:  apen  iHiidiy  her  #w  pioeiitodi  te 
thaft  of  Bklmgiiara  AllSanrtftitfhb  M^  ef 

NoBiblK^  hi'  the  saaw^  yiear;.  he  mnrdbcMdLJMEaster 
cxfhivCiilege;  a]idi]i>15«i^lMriBfed.tlie¥iee^etaa«^ 
c^ndup^  and  tra»  pfewilteA  (7  his  society  ta  tin 
redmyr  ofi  Landbeacfa  in:  CSaarinac^pei^vs. 

Me  h»db  indail^  a»  tondw  affeetioB'  tat  a^yom^ 
lady,  of  thtefionfljrdf  Maaslfestone in Narblk^  andtf 
tendw  kitelocnirse  had  beaii^  dMkd^  aar  btfaa^en  ,iiMm 
for  several  years  :^  hal  Hie  Sbi  Bfcodjr  Artfeto^  attv 
of  which  ftrbadie^  thci  maniafea  af  tha^  ck^g^,  iKb^ 
ehferoed  ahoQt  Iha*  parioi  tvMi  li&aiAainom  nyaiav 
thteir  nnidn  wte  deb^HStite  sifeitate  w^  vb^mML 
OS  i&e  aeceissloii  5f  Biwaevd;  Yb  Fioia  the  se^adfi 
it  appears  that  the  Fapist^  lis^  atowed  eaeiniai. 
always^  hej^  thdbr  ^  ikpcm  Una  e>reDfc^* 

During  the  sAioift  le^^  aC  Edbraad,  ke  dMsA^  dla^ 
tinytiidied  hipasalf  aa  k  aoaioua  |)iaadiea  in  sappaai&aK 
the  Protesttek  docttiJMsrt  aitd  midea  Katft  ttetwinr 
of  Nbpwidhr^  he  Mftlefeed^  himsdf  sfeDlr.  fiartkar  ok»^ 
n^^oas  ta^  his  adtirsiiries^  fty  ihr  sfause  ndudi  kr^ 
tocik  kt  tiie  sappttsaion  of  Hie  inaoigcatts*  Vor,.  ai» 
tiiie:  of  thefr  coiintaryiaai^^  ha'  #ilk  ^[itM  krtn^pidity' 

*  With  this  lady's  behaviour  Bishop  Ridley,  od  aTisit  to  her 
husband,  was  so  much  delighted,  that  he  iDquired,  'Whether 
ahe  had  a  sister  like  herself?'  intimatingf  flroMt^Iy,  titet  be' 

Aould  hata  beea  hvppf  to^stcura  saeb  a  prfsei 
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tfokipeA  ihe  rdbel  lines,  and  from  tibe  Oak  of  Refer  i 
snalion  pa«uaded  'fhem  to  submit  to  the  King,  and 
rto  return  ^o  <^thdr  fkndlies  and  oceupatians.  This 
i|xrodii6ed^su((h  an ^ffeet,  '&at  many  dispersed;  and 
^^Skek  army,  tlimned  ^of  4t's  ^lumbens,  ^became  an  ^eaay 
<ionquest  to  the  royal  forces  under  ike  £mrl  of  War- 
'^irick.  "lim  mfiinent  service,  however,  was  perfmned 
4flft  Ae^pei^'of^HS  life;  fw  some-ef  fheleaders,  awasre 
^  the  piwilbdble  *emseqttences  ^  4ns  senfien,  would 
%tiv^  ^saetfteeed  Mm  en  <tfae  spot;  'had  ^not  -a  losge 
'party,  <mere>06n*ecilfy  eertimflSting  ids  ^^SAenAy  -admo* 
oiMoRs,  ^e^Miducted  imn  ^setfi^  ^cmt  of-^  eamp.- 

in  15M,  he 'Was  4h^ded  «  aceihaiissiQn  i&p  eer- 
Melkig'aiRd'pninsfasng  j4nd>apti0ts ;  underwhich  tenn 
Wfe  ppei)tllA)r  cempveh^ided,  not  only  .persons  who 
t^^eeted  %ifoA-b^timi,  but  Aiians»  Peh^ians,  tmd 
frfliers  w9iio  -adiHBdMerod  the  jacnrnient  in  n  numner 
<diffisrefnt  ^&oin  that  presoribfed  by  4he  ^sfolilisAied 
idtmgy*  A%out  the  *same  period,  Kkewise^  -he 
preaohed  at  Canibiidge  a  iea^ienl  sermon  on  tte 
^deatiii  ctf  hi&^fiiend'Bucer,  Regius  Professor  ^  Din- 
laify  in  that  Umversity.  Jn  IfifiS,  he  was  presented 
by  his  youth&d  ^8ovei*eign  to  a  prebend  of  Iincdn» 
land  a  few  days  afterward  io  the  dranery  of  the  samt 
€him^h. 

Ilms  duping  ibe  re%ns  of  H^ry  YIIL,  and 
Edward  VI.,  he  lived  honoured  and  wealthy;  and 
happy  in  the  esteem  of  some  of  his  most  IQustriQus 
f:»mtemporarie^  TremeUius,  Crcimw^eU  JBarl  of  Esusex, 
Ardribishop  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer,  Mr.  Nicholas 
Bacon,  Sir  John  Cheke,  and  Sir  William  Cecil. 

Queen  Mary  however  no  sooner  asoenided  the 
throne,  than  his  inveterate  enemies  adducing  against 
him  the  crime  of  his  marriagei  he  was  deprived  of 
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att  I^  prefeiiiif^ii^5  apd  with  bis  ^fiiS^  mdtwo  sons 
r^uced  to  the  necessity  pf  living  in  ih^  greatest 
obscurity,  to  escape  fallmg  into  th^  handsu  h  pwt 
of  this  piecarioii3  leisuire  be. employed  in  tuniing  the 
JPsalifis  into  ^ng^h  verse,  at^d  drawing  up  a  P^fepce 
of  the  Marriage  of  Priests.  *     . 

At  liengtb,  on  the  a^oes^on  of  £li2abetii,  be  was 
smniponed  firpm  bis  retreat  to/  new  additions  of 
dignity  aj34  affluence^  The  QM^en,  emlnticing  t|ie 
f^jkrlies^  opportunity  of  rewarding  hiin  for  his  eemf($ 
and  his  sufferings  in  the  Protestant  cauye,  ufgi^iHitp^ 
him  to  fiU  the.  archiepiscppal  see  pf  Canterbiujb 
yacant  by  the  deatb  of  Cardinal  Pde.  Put  Parker, 
^  from  b^ing  elated  by  this  distinguished  mark 
pfT-oyal  apprpbfttic^,  requested  tilirough  the  Jjoob^ 
^^peir  Bacon  permission  to  dedine  the  aegqitaii^^ 
of  it ;  alleging,  among  other  excuses,  hi^  b(K%  iiir 
firmities,  particularly  a  hurt  received  by  a  fall  froia 
his  horse,  when  flying  by  night  frpm  his  late  perae|> 
cutors.  In  consequence  of  a  contusion  received  on 
bis  breast  upon  tb^^toccasiop,  ^  preaching  (he  stiyt^ 
had  beQon)^  e^tremdy  painful  to  him,  and  therefoane 
in  his  own  opinion  he  was  disqusilified  for  the  moat 
^sential  duties  of  the  offered  sta^on/  But  the 
Queen  persisting  in  her  choice,  he  was  consecrated 
at  Juambeth  in  1A^9  ;^  end  it  was  quidi^  perceived^ 


*  6y  Barlow,  late  Bishop  of  Ba^h  apd  Wells  (then  elec(  <qi 
Chichester) ;  Scory,  late  Bishop  of  Chichester  (then  elect  of 
Hereford) ;  Coverdale,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Hodgkin  sufira- 
gan. Bishop. of  Bedford*  This  ciroumstance,  of  which  there  is 
the  clear^t  eyiden<^,  aferds  a  complete  refutation  pf  the 
pialig^aBt  calumny  propaga^d  some  yearp  afterward,  *  that 
Parker  was  jconsecrated  at  die  Nag's  Head  Inn,  or  Tavern,  m 
Cheapside*' 

Before  l^is  consecration,  he  had  been  appointed  ^ne  of  the 
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that  this  appomtment  was  one  of  the  many,  which 
manifested  her  poHtical  genius. 

Invested  with  'ftill  powa^  to  establish  the  Refbr- 
mation,  the  new  Primate  took  especial  care  to  recom;* 
mend  to  her  Majesty  divines  most  distihguidied  for 
their  piety  and  zeal,  to  fin  the  vacant  sees  and  the 
other  ecdesiastical  benefices,  of  which  the  non-con- 
forming  Pajnsts  were  soon  afterward  deprived. 

Within  a  little  period  after  his  elevation^  he  conse^ 
crated  those  distinguished  Prelates  Grindal,  Cox, 
Sandys,  and  Jewel  to  the  sees  of  London,  Ely,  Wor- 
cester, and  Salisbury  respectively,  with  several  others. 
He  extended,  likewise,  his  concern  for  the  Protestant 
interest  to  the  realm  of  Ireland,  where  religion  had 
suffered  the  same  revolutions  as  in  England;  the 
Refcmnation  having  been  set  on  foot  in  that  kingdom 
during  the  administration  of  Cromwell  Earl  of  Essex^ 
under  Henry  VIII.,  by  Brown  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
This  Prelate,  th6  first  clergyman  in  Ireland  who  em- 
braced the  purified  faith,  by  his  exertions  carried  the 
Mil  for  establishing  Henry's  supremacy  through  the 
Irish  parfiament,  at  a  time  when  even  the  attempt 
was  reputed  dangerous.  He,  also,  removed  images 
and  superstitious  relics  firom  the  cfaurdies,  and  ordered 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments to  be  placed  in  their  stead  at  the  altars ; 
after  which,  he  detected  some  conspirators  who  had 

Visitors  of  the  University  of  Cambridge;  and  he  had  privately 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  the  Queen  from  the  unequal  exchange 
of  the  temporal  revenues  of  bishoprics  for  impropriations,  which 
•he  had  been  empowered  by  parliament  upon  a  vacancy  to  eflbcL 
He  had,  also,  advised  her  Majesty  to  remove  qruc^bces  an4 
%hted  tapers  out  of  churchesi  pturticularly  tl^e  <chapel  iioyal  ^ 
but -without  eflfect. 
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lleeB  3ent  fiom  Itome^  to  excite  ^UstarbraGes  ki  be- 
hind with  a  view  of  eKtupatkig  ihe'l^roteftaat  fasreqr. 
^lie  *uua»  Mfiimty.  he  oontaBiied  to  (S»ft  idbiid^g  the 
]ndgxi  4)f  Edwvd;  hntju  ^SanAywr^olMMry,  bmag 
a  miunied  xami  M  was  dffmve^it  «id  died  Betiei^ 
afterward.  P^iery  wg«,  'tliey^^  i»>i.erti)hii8h0din  thiit 
kio^^doia :  htit  when  ArcUuhoip  Pariasr  taad  selthd 
the  Bffm$  of  ibe  £nglbh  .<diiirch,  Ji^  despatcted  to 
Porwio^  ArdUnshop  of  iDuUm»  iastmoti^is  ijpon 
the  wbjecty  in  whicb  iie  wm  to  be  d«ippoiFtod  h]r  "tike 
^axi  of  i^ussaic;^  t^e  Q^oeea'j  JJeui^moA.  Acoocd* 
iog]^,  the  Eoglish  lilMif  was  siiog  ^  ;$t.  JPatriek^ 
^f^$9ce  that  ooblesiaa  aad  hv  ooih^;  wUieh  «e  -cpuck 
pemted  tke  Pt^fffsh  part jr,  that  tfaef  had  rwowve  4o 
tb^  old  fiaud  q£  iaveatii^  a  /BMradiv  Tke  owfew 
{lartkridai^of  tUs  w7€*6h^d  effiirt  ^^^ 
words  of  J^ftrypc^  who^  nlateii  tbe  fitety  a^  owfiintawj 
edited  hi  a.  kiter  firnw  Qiraw  t^^ 

''  There  wa»  ia  tibv&  orthednd  an  niag^  ef'CM* 
in  niarble,  staodiiig  with  i^  laed  ip  has  haad  and  a 
crcpa  of  tbdrw  on  his  head;  aad  wMe  serviee  wm 
sayixi^  .befieve  die  l^oc^heateaaat,  ike  Aiuhbiahn^ 
the  seat  of  the  Priyjr  Coamcil^  and  the  coi^eratioa  ^ 
Dvblin  (on  the  second  Sandajr  ^iwgiog  tbe  £Bg&h 
I4t9i^)|»  Uood  w»8  .seen  to  run  thcoti^  the  ^arevieas 
<^.the  crown.of  tbosa^  txiiob&^  down  the  £me  of 
the  image.  The  pepple  did  w^  |)en«ve  it  at  tot^ 
therefore,  some  who  were  in  the  fraud  cried  out  to 
ope  another,  and  bade  them  ^  see,  how  our  Saviour'a 
image  sweat  blood.'  Whereat  several  of  the  commcm 
I»ec^.&U  4owii  with  their  heads  m  tjiar  haads,  and 
pM^^  io  4he  image.  Vaat  nuinbers  iflofcicigd  to  tfie 
iighti  ■taadtmeptesehi,  Vilio  indeed  Was  the  coiitriv^iv 
and  formeily 'belonged  to  the  priorjr  of  the  cathedi»lir 
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told  the  people  the  Aumae,  viz.  that  *  he  could  not 
choose  but  sweat  Uoodt  whfle  heresy  was  theii  come 
into  the  church/  The  confusion  herev^Mm  was  so 
great,  that  the  assembly  broke  up.  But  the  peo^ 
still  .&11  upon  their  knees,  thumping  their  bieasts; 
and  particularly  one  of -the  aldermen,  the  Mayor  of 
the  aty«  whose  name  was  Sedgrave,  and  who  bad 
been  at  the  EngUiA  service,  diew  forth  his  beads, 
and  prayed  with  the  rest  before  the  image*  The 
Earl  of  Sussex,. and  those  of  the  privy-council^  hasted 
out  of  the  choir,  fearing  some  hann.  But  the  Ardi*- 
faishop,  being  displeased,  caused  a  form  to  be  brought 
tmt  of  the  choir,  and  bade  the  sextim  to  ^  stand 
thereon^  asid  to  seardiand  waA  the  image,  and  see 
if  it  would  bleed  .a&esh.'  The  man  soon  perceived 
the  dieat,  observing  a  sponge  within  the  hollow  of 
the  image's  head.  This  sponge  one  Leigh,  the  person 
above-anentionedf  had  soaked  in  a  bowl  of  Idood;  and 
early  on  Sunday  mcnwag,  watching  his  cpportunity, 
placed  the  said  q^onge,  so  swobi  and  heavy  with 
Uood,  over  the  head  of  the  image  within  the  crown : 
and  so,  by  Httle  and  little,  the  blood  soaked  through 
upon  the  face.  The  iqponge  was  presently  brought 
down,  and  shown  to  these  worshippers ;  who  began 
to  be  ai^med,  and  some  of  them  cursed  father 
Ldgh,  who  was  soon  discovered,  and  three  or  four 
others,  who  had  been  the  .contrivers  xj£  if  These 
were  exposed  and  punished,  and  the  Archbishop 
ordered  the  image  to  be  removed.  Ridiculous  as  this 
story  must  appear,  it  had  a  happy  effect  in  England; 
where  Parker  caused  it  to  be  universally  circulated, 
in  ord€r  to  oool  the  awlor  of  those,  who  still  retained 
ia  veneration  for  images,* 

^  This  veneration,  howerer,  teems  to  have  adhered  to  Queen 
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"Still,  however,  the  great  WOTk  of  fixing  the  nation^ 
idigimi  upon  a  pcmianent  footing,  and  rendering  it 
as  coiisonant  as  possible  to  the  civii  pofity,  suffered 
many  impediments:  not  indeed  firom  the  Romish 
clergy,  who  had  now  lost  all  hopes,  except  the 
d^perate  one  of  cutting  off  the  secular  power; 
but  from  the  disciples  of  Calvin  and  other  sectaries, 
who  though  Protestants,  objected  not  less  than  the 
Papists  to  some  of  the  doctrioKies,  and  still  more  gene- 
rally to  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  Exiglmid  as  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  recently  established.  Of  these, 
some  renounced  infant-baptism,  and  were  stiled  "•  Ana* 
baptists*;'  others  ran  into  extravagances  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  free-will  and  predestination,  or  administered 
the  sacraments  in  a  peculiar  manner :  these  Ifl:ewise 
liranthed  out  into  many  other  distinctions,  and  Calvin 
supported  their  pretensions  to  a  share  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical regimen  by  requesting  Parker,  in  a  courteous  but 
ortftd  letter,  to  persuade  the  Queen  to  '  call  a  General 
Assembly  of  the  Protestant  clergy  with  the  view  o£ 
concerting  a  common  form  of  worship  and  of  church- 
government,  not  only  for  her  own  dominions,  but  also 
for  the  Reformed  and  evangelical  churches  abroad/ 
But  the  English  exiles,  who  had  lived  abroad  during 
the  preceding  reign  (some  of  them  men  of  consider- 
able piety  and  learning,  ^as  wtll  ecclesiastics  as  laics) 
having  already  shown  great  cBversity  of  opinions  upon 
this  delicate  subject,  the  Privy  Council,  under  a  con- 
viction that  the  Church  of  England  in  it's  infant  state 

Eli^beth  for  eome  time  after  <  her  accession,  though  many 
wri^rs  impute  .  it  tp  policy.  ^  Corwin'a  letter,  seconded  by 
several  passages  produced  from  Scripture  by  our  Protestant  di- 
vines, overcame  her  scruples,  and  they  were  soon  afterward  taken 
4owB  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  demolished* 
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Kquired  support  from  authority,  lesolved  to  maintain 
€pitKX>paey ;  and  this  resoiutuin  Parker  was  ordered 
to  transmit  to  Calvin^  accompanied  with  thanks  for 
his  offers. 

SSeneed,  though  not  satisfied  by.  this  measure, 
the  Reformer  of  Geneva,  wilhant  making  any  £Eurt;her 
application  to  the  Eng&ah  eourt,  .secretly  encouraged 
all  the  <Usse»tai!B  fimn  the  Estoblished  Church ;  who, 
upon  thdr  Mparation  (after  the  puMication  of  the 
-  Aet  oi  Untformity)  received  the  name  ci  *  Puritans^' 
'from  their  laying  daim  to  a  purer  form  of  discipline 
and  puUic  worship*  \ 

.  In  lfi60,  the  AsdAaahap  made  a  me<iropolitical  vis^ 
4ation^f  title  several  diooc^s,  in  many  of  which  he 
found  the  chuxches'  miseraULy  served.  Of  the  Popbh 
fastan  several  were  now  defnived,  £or  non-conformity 
to  the  Queen's  ii\junctions.  Then*  number  however, 
which  did  not  much  exceed  two  hundred^  bore  only  a 
small  ptqportion  to  the  whole  body  of  ^the  deigy.  But 
amoi^  the  eoiaformists  so  mudi  ignoranpe  preiwled, 
that.^^  it  was  impassible  (as  Warner  observes)  with 
all  the  assistance  of  ixvth  the  Universities  to  find  mi* 
nisters  of  moderate  learning,  character,  and  abilitiei^ 
for  the  vacant  parishes..  Many  churches  were  totally 
nnsupplied;  and  not  a  few  dignities  and  livings  were 
bestowed  upon  mechanics,  who  being  disregarded  or 
despised  by  the  laity,  did  the  Reformation  more  harm 
than  good.^' 

Another  prejudice,  srtill  retained  by  Elizabeth,  was 
a  strong  dislike  of  the  marriages  of  priests.  Upon  this» 
she  would  certainly  have  come  to  a  rupture  with  the 
Archbishop,  if  Cecil  had  not  at  length  prevailed  upon 
Parker,  who  was  as  tenacious  of  his  opinions  m  her 
Majesty^  to  agree  to  a  royal  ii\junctionj  fhat  ^  m  head 
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of  any  college  or  oatlM^Bl  dioidd  intodduoe 
a  ivafis,  or  aj^  other  wimaii»  posmaiiently  Mthin  it's 
:preciactsi,  on  pain  et  tofBSutxKse  of  faia  eodesjaalical  pre- 
ferments/ It  should  seem»  indeed,  as  if  the  Queen 
and  Hie  Pximate  had  dfilermiaed  to  plfl^ilie«MM2h  other 
ion>tfae  sutgert^of  mateimopy :  ibr-in  anepbtle  to  whidi 
lie  procmed  ^be  signatore  of  some  othw  PrehiteSy 
be  had  exhorted  lier  to  enter  into  ^tbat  holy  atate; 
jmd  now  upon  hia  application  ?to  her  ^to  weveke  tins 
iajundion,  she  ttacated  &e  intitnlion  with  titfiiiked 
4Bontempt,  teUing  Urn  that  'Aei*epented  hating  ex- 
alted any  married  men  to  the  bendt:'  <nfaa  whidi  be 
•addsessed  a  dhacp  Idaker,  to  iliie  flocretimy  of.  States 
tatating,  in  rofaum,  that  the  ^  iBIdiops  aiere  aft  Mih 
aatisfied  with  the  Qneei^  aad  that  Ar  hb  part  he 
was  eatKemdy  acnj  he  had  accepted  Ibe  jtammsyM 
iierliands.' 

This  Hda^UDckntatiding  <raB  .no  raoaaer  adjusted, 
4)han*a  quarrel  of  a  diSessnt/natHie  hadKe^aut  amo^ 
<the  estdilidied  dergy,  which  eindd  JMt  iA  ta  give 
cause  of  scandal  to  die  wdl-dbfneed;  aiatae  even  iftie 
BishqM  were  difiied  in  Qpinian  mpnn  iiie  oooasiai!^ 
and  fomed  tbeaaadtas  into  diakinct  fiarties.  The 
t^pwen,  in  consequenoe  of  a  dame  in  ihe  Act  of 
Unifannity,  iHudi  empoweied  her  to  add  whatefor 
ikes  and  ceremonies  she  'Aougfat  faoper  to  the 
national  church,  had  injoiaed  certam  ecdesiasticd 
habits  to  be  worn  by  the  different  orders  of  the 
dergy .  To  these  i:«^pilations  same  imphdiiy  oon- 
^xrmedj  while  otters  rgectcd  them  in  part,  and  :&Qt 
a  few  wholly,  as  the  relics  of  Popish  superstition. 
Square  caps,  copes,  and  surplices  in  particular,  were 
strongly  objected  to ;  and  the  effect  in  ttanuo^  tiie 
attendance  upon  dudne  aervice,  when  t)ie:j|ia8tor  and 
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his*  flodt  hi4)|)e]ied  to  entefltaan.  ififfisrent^  opiiBum^ 
upon  the  subject,  was  strikingly  inji]iiaii&  HlfaritiajaH 
rity  of  tiie  laity,,  indeed^.  wea»'  agaksBt  tiieae^  faaftfts, 
aad^  tpeated  the  otengy  who  iMre*  thmir  asi  hTpaciiteflL 
who  hmli  airoeded:  mereljjr  fixm  wariHlj^  motives  to.  tlKt 
new  fa^w  THii  sqpimt  ini  liie  poo^  incseaasd  wilfa 
their  abhwratceof  poperjr;  anub  Pariber,.  wbne  advicae 
the  Queen  ddefly^  followed^  warn  cenmredi  as  the  priii>^ 
Gipal  authoc  oi  the  dhtagftancesu  B«t.  neitlier  he,  nen 
any  of  the  fiMater  of  his  putty^  madls  any  concesgiiRs 
to  quiet  Urn  mmds.6B  iite:  dijsnrtisfied  Oft  IJUf  em** 
tsary,  wixen  thcr  tnrqi)  Jks^Vbmhap^^  ymve  cvmmandaii 
tooHstore  tttt  peaee*  ef  the  chwch^  th^  ari^Med  andB 
mcosQiwr  01^  aa  ^w«re  calcniBts^ 
fimn  Har  fllei^ ;:  ksivii^  the  laiit^  totd^  «nfe  of  ti[0f 
cHEiestioi^  <Mi^B'  tbi^  IJBWuifnfr  pvoBsc  tci  (ilHiii)P*fc  t9 
tite  diJnttiiHW  now  desmm  tup  for  ^Due  Order  in 
pvndliing;!'  aiidi  adflEiiittlearii^  the  ShcauaiicntK;,  and  &r 
tiie  AppiordBi  «£  PesnoB]^  Sti^^ 

U|mi  tlw  a^  mident  sehiBK  emuBodv^  and  smb.  Bi^ 
b^nr  TBBtSffBsi^  Utaic  bextefiees^.  that  the  two  Uneranir 
ties  WE!i0uimbIe  ta  fiansfc  ncn  of  cae^^ 
tor  supf^  the  tawrJBW  The  Bisliopi  were^.  tiiessr 
fi»d,  dbUgmii  to  proeaBe  d^xeeir  iar'  many  fllitenfeer 
petwwi^  whom  ifief  fband  ready  to  oomply  vMb  airf 


*  Among  other  tbingt,  the  principal  mmister  was^  to  wear  a 
cope,  when  he  administered  the  sacrament :  at  prayers,  they 
were  all  to  wear  surplices :  in  the  parish-cfaurcheir,  and  in  cathe«* 
dnds,  they  wore  to  pi«atil  in.  boodfa^-:  theCoanaaii>n.-Tahift  waa 
to-  be  pki^  in  tko  ease;  the  Ten  Coainiaadmenta  were  to  be 
set  upon  the  waUa  aboye  them>  and  no  person  was  permitted  to 
receive  the  sacrament  in  any  other  posture  than  that  of  kneeling*^ 
Finally,  no  person  was  to  be  ordainedy  Who  had  not  taken  a 
ctegree  at  Oxford,  or  at  Cambridge. 
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or  cermonies,  esotitliii^  them  to  ihe  possesri^n 
of  vahuUe  livings. 

,  But  among  the  non-oonfonmng  deigy  weipe  mimy 
persons  of  eminent  reputation  for  piety,  learning,  and 
moral  diaracter,  &r  whom  tte  people  in  geiimil  re- 
tained the  highest  vaieration ;  and  who'  beside  pos- 
sessing considerable  interest  at  court,  were  coimte- 
nanoed  by  the  moderate  Prelates,  particulariy  Jewd 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Pilkington  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham. These,  as  they  had  suffered  exile  for  their 
profession  of  the  Protestant  fidtb,  could  not  be  sus- 
pected of  want  of  zeal :  and  tiia^fore  thiey  wrote  with 
great  freedran  to  the  Earl  of  'Leicester,  the  reigning 
eourt-favourite,  rq>resenting  that  <  the  RefiHrmed  coun- 
tries abroad  hiEid  with  the  Pc^  cast  off  popish  ap- 
parel :  that,  in  things,  indifferent  in'  themselves,  com- 
pulsion should  never  be  resorted  to;  and  that  from 
the  numbers,  who  had  resolved  to  re£%n  their  fivii^ 
rather  than  comjdy,  it  would  be  impossible  to  substi- 
tute proper  teachers  in  their  stead.'  Leicester,  already 
indined  to  fevour  the  cause  of  the  non-confimnists, 
gained  over  several  other  courtiers ;  and  by  tiieir  re- 
presentations the  Queen  was  induced  to  withdraw  the 
royal  sanction,  and  to  leave  the  Ordkiances  to  the 
ecclesiastical  court,  whidi  had  sufficient  authority 
over  the  inferior  dergy,  by  the  canon-law,  to  enforce 
obedience.  Thus  the  odium  of  the  persecution  was 
taken  off  from  the  crown,  and  thrown  upon  the  Arch- 
bishops and  their  party. 

Parker,  exasperated  at  this  measure,  openly  de- 
dared,  that  *  the  Queen  had  ordered  him  tb  draw  up 
the  Injunctions  and  the  Ordinances,  and  he  resolved 
to  abide  by  them.*  He  then  published  them  under 
the  title  of  ^  Advertisements;'  and^  as  a  proof  that  he 
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waa  detennined  to  eafoKce  thete,  having  cited  Samp-^ 
8on  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  Humphrejrs  Presi' 
dent  of  Magdalen  CoUege,  Oxford,  to  appear  before 
himself  and  the  other  ecclesiastical  Cottunissioners,  he 
menaced  them  with  deprivation  in  case  of  refusing  to 
conform.   The  short  interval  of  time  allovired  for  thrir 
answer  they  employed  in  drawing  up  an  elaborate 
letter  to  the  Commissioners  in  defence  of  Ifaeir  con* 
duct,  and  in  suj^rt  of  religious  liberty.    With  great 
coolness  and  judgement  they  expressed  their  concern, 
that  *  such  a  dissension  ^lould  have  arisen  for  so 
trifling  a  sul)ject,  propter  lanam  et  Ihmm  (meaning 
^  the  square  cap  and  the  surplice/)  and  sdidted  the 
same  indulgence  for  their  opinions^  which  tkey  were 
ready  to  grant  to  others.     This  law^  concerning  the 
restoring  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Rompbh  church 
(they  said)  appeared  to  them  to  be  joined  with  the 
hazard  of  slavery,  necessity,  and  superstition:'  <^  But 
because  this  (they  added)  does  not  seem  to  you,  you 
are  not  to  be  condemned  by  us ;  because  this  does 
seem  so  to  us,  we  are  not  to  be  vexed  by  you." 
These  find  other  ai^guments^  however,  had  no  weight 
with  the  Commissioners.    The  Primate  was  deter- 
mined to  make  an  example  of  these  two  divines,  who 
were  universally  esteemed  for  their  profound  learning, 
their  zeal  in  the  Protestant  cause,  and  their  suffer* 
ings  upon  that  account  in  the  preceding  reign.    Ac- 
cordingly, on  their  second  appearance,  havmg  again 
refiised  their  compliance,  they  were  taken  into  custody, 
and  confined  in  his  palace  at  Lambeth,  with  a  view 
of  terrifying  the  inferipr  clergy.    But  this  proceeding 
liot  having  the  desired  effect,  they  were  deprived, 
and  set  at  liberty. 

Soon  afterwardf  the  Archbishop  ordered  the  whd^ 
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bodj  of  the  Loodbn  dngf  to  apptoi  befere-Mttisdf 
aad  etlwr  eodesbisticri  Commkskfaevs  at  Lanilbe^ 
£Mr  tlw  purpoK  of  sodb6ci3>]i^  their  mttfevmity  to^  Hie 
IiyuBcticMs  and  (>daiaBoes ;  aad  he  requested  Seeiw^ 
t«7  CeeS  and  aome  of  tlie  IPtirf  Couneil  to  be  pre^ 
sent  upon  tfae^  ocrasMtt :  but  lie  oouldf  Bot  obtaiB  tlieir 
coQSCflt  He  toum£  means,  ko^rewr,  to  proeare  ft 
Bajal  FcoebuQHkkm^  lequirii^  vaaiSanxaky  in  the 
\mkik$  of  the  dergy  uader  pan  of  hek^  sSeiiced  and 
dqwrrved; 

When  IhebeBeidaiies  eked  appeased  HI  eoaft,  tibejr 
wa!e  admoBudhed  to  foflow  die  jBoas  example  6#  one 
Thomas  Cok ;  who  hanng  jielded  to  the  farce  of 
ai^liiinent,  and  wearing  the  ^ess  leqnifed  f^  the 
Injanctioiis,  was  pheed  in  a  eom^euous  manner  near 
the  commissioners^  Tfaa  Aiefal^Bhop^s  Cbanedfer 
then  addressed  them  in  these  wofAs:^ 

^  My  masters,  and  j^  ministers  of  London^F  tile 
Council's  pleasnie  is^  that  strictif  ye  keep  theunifyof^ 
apparei^  like  t^  this  OMn  (pdMni^  to  Mr.  Cds^,  tha£ 
is,  weara  sqaave  cap  and! a sch^bf^s  go^R^ priest-Ae, 
a  tippet,  and  in  the  chyfch  a  linens  smplice,  and  in- 
vnAtkky  observe  die  rubric  oi  the  Book  of  Common 
Prajrer,  and  the  Qiieen'9  Ms^feslyV  bfanetions,  and 
the  Bocdi  of  Convocation  {like  Thsity^mne  Artides)^ 
ye  that  w3l  sufcecrihe,  write  ^eh.  Those,  that  wffi 
net  subscribe,  write  N^h.  Be  brie^  mdce  na  wmds;** 
And  when  some  of  die  clergy  oftred  to  spealt,  he  irr- 
termpted  then^  esymg,  '*  Beoee,  peace  r—appariton 
cidl  over  the  chi»ehea;  and  ye,  masters,  answer  pre- 
sently sub  pmn4  contempt^,  bsoA  set  yonr  names. 


>►  • 


^  At  preserved  by  Strjrpe,  in  hit  <  Life  of  Grindal,  Bishop  of 
Ix^ndeai' 
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Of  ninety-eight  present,  sixtj^one  mibscribed;  and 
when  the  rest  presented  a  paper  to  the  Archbishc^ 
assigning  their  reasons  for  refusing,  his  Grace  in<- 
formed  them,  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  duty,  of  the 
Commissioners  to  debate ;  adding,  ^  he  did  not  doubt;». 
but  when  they  had  felt  the  smart  of  want  and  po* 
verty,  they  would  comply ;  for  the  wood  as  yet  wa». 
but  green.' 

The  Primate  did  not  stop  here.  Finding  that 
numerous  booM  were  published  by  the  deprived 
dargy,  who  with  the  dissenting  laity  had  now  beeu 
dassed  under  the  denomination  of  ^  Puritans/  m 
favour  of  their  non-conformity,  he  complained  to 
the  Privy  Council  that  *  the  Queen  was  disobeyed^ 
and  the  schisin  in  the.  church  increased  by  the  cir- 
culation of  heterodox  and  seditious  libels.'  This  ap- 
plication produced  an  Order  in.  1566  from  the  Star* 
Chamber,  prohibiting  ^  the  publication  of  all  works 
in  which  any  thing  was  advanced  against  the  Injunc* 
tions;  the  Ordinances,  or  the  established  mode  of  wor« 
ship.*  Thj^  wardens  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  like- 
wise^ were  empowered  to  search  the  booksellers'  shops 
and  the  printing-houses,  and  to  bring  the  ojSenders 
before  the  ecclesiastical  Commissioners.    And  thus 

N 

was  the  finidiing  hand  put  to  a  total  separation  of  the 
conscientious  Puritans  from  the  national  church.  '^  A 
most  unhappy  event  (observes  Mr.  Strype)  of  this 
controversy,  whereby  pec^le  of  the  same  country,  of 
the  same  religion,  and  of  the  same  judgement  in  doc- 
trine, parted  communions ;  one  part  being  obliged  to 
go  apart  into  secret  houses  and  chambers  to  serve 
God  by  themselves,  which  begat  strangeness  between 
neighbours^  Christians,  and  protestants  :"• — "  And  not 
only  strangeness  (adds  Neale)>  but  unspeakable  mis^ 
VOL.  I.  Sm 
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chiefs  to  the  nation  in  this  and  the  following  reign. 
The  breach  might  easily  have  been  made  up  at  firsti 
but  it  widened  by  degrees :  the  passions  of  the  cfm-i 
tending  parties  increased;  till  the  fire,  which  for  some 
years  was  burning  underground,  broke  out  into  ^ 
civil  war,  and  with  unspeakable  fury  destroyed  the 
constitution  both  in  church  and  state*'' 

In  1567  the  Archbishop  founded  three  exhibitions^ 
and  in  1569  seven  additional  ones,  with  two  fellow- 
^ps  in  Bene't  College,  Cambridge.-*  In  the  intef 
mediate  year,  a  new  edition  of  the  English  Bible 
made  it's  appearance,  chiefly  under  his  inspection^ 
and  with  a  Preface  from  his  pen  f . 

The  Primate's  zeal  however,  in  1571,  carried  Wttl 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  duty ;  for  he  sought  to  hi- 
fluence  the  House  of  Commons  to  submit  dl  matter^ 
concerning  rdigion  to  the  Bishdps.  This  arbitrary 
measure,  in  which  the  Queen  very  impoUticaHy 
took  a  part,  was  strenuously  opposed  by  two  dis^ 
tinguished  men  of  those  days,  Mr.  Strickland  and 
Ik&.  Wentworth.  But,  after  very  warm  debates; 
the  Commons  were  obliged  to  admit  that  ^  to  ter 
Majesty,  as  Supreme  Head  of  the  church,  the  order- 

* 

*  At  a  sabgequent  period,  also,  he  gare  handsome  benefiu^tioDs 
to  several  colleges  in  that  University,  founded  two  scholarships 
for  the  study  of  law  and  physic  respectively,  presented  many  va-^ 
Inmes  of  books  (including  twenty-five  vduable  MSS.)  to  the 
public  library^  and  bestowed  farther  kibdnesses  vfoa  his  awn 
society  of  Bene't. 

f  This  (commonly  called  '  The  Bishops'  Bible,'  on  account  of 
it's  having  been  principally  revised  by  Bishops  from  the  transla- 
tion,  which  Cranmer  had  published)  remained  ih  general  use,  till . 
the  present  authorised  vecskin  took  place  under  the  simption  of 
James  I.  in  1611.  As  a  version,  Seidell  in  bis  *  XablchTalk? 
pronounces  it  *<  the  nearest  in  sense  to  the  originalf  and  the  bes^ 
in  the  world.'' 
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ing  of  all  ecclesiastica}  affairs  pertained;'  and  the 
latter,  for  his  freedom  of  speech,  was  committed  to 
the  Tower.  Elizaheth  then  delegated  the  exercise  of 
this  prerogative  to  Parker  and  the  Prelates  of  his  party, 
who  not  content  with  requiring  subscription  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  exceeded  the  penalties  prescribed 
by  the  law  for  a  refusal*  And  to  crown  the  whole, 
the  Archbishop  made  a  personal  visitation  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  at  that  time  chiefly  inhabited  by  foreign 
Protestants  of  different  persuasions,  who  had  fled 
thither  from  Romish  persecution.  Through  the  po- 
licy of  government  these  strangers  had,  hitherto,  en- 
joyed religious  toleration :  but  Parker  having  received 
information,  that  *  not  a  few  of  the  recent  non-con« 
formists  had  joined  their  society,'  resolved  to  enforce 
in  the  island  the  Act  of  Uniformity ;  and  meeting 
with  almost  a  general  refusal,  deprived  the  cleigy, 
and  ordered  the  churches  to  be  shut  up.  By  this  in* 
temperate  zeal,  however,  the  Queen  was  highly  dis* 
pleased.  She  justly  considered,  that  as  the  Me  of 
Wight  was  visited  by  mariners  of  different  nations, 
her  reputation  would  speedily  suffer  in  foreign  coun* 
tries ;  and  the  Papists  would  be  furnished  with  an  op^ 
portunity  of  retorting  the  charge  of  persecution  upon 
the  English  church.  About  the  same  time,  likewise^ 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester  remonstrated,  tiiat  ^  the 
Archbishop  in  a  visitation  of  his  diocese  had  infringed 
upon  his  privileges,  and  established  an  inqui^tprial 
power  over  his  clergy.'  Upon  these  complaints  th<? 
Council  declared  their  disapprobation  of  Parker's  con- 
duct, and  advised  her  Majesty  to  order  the  churches 
to  be  re-opened,  and  the  ministers  to  be  restored  in 
the  Me  of  Wight.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and 
the  Primate  himself  upon  coming  to  court  jeceived 
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tcooL  the  Queen  a  public  repiimancL  Such  treat* 
ment  was  ill  brooked  by  one,  who  professed  to 
exert  himself  for  the  support  of  her  rojal  prelt)ga« 
tive.  He,  therefore,  addressed  an  acrimonious  letter 
to  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley,  (now  Lord-treasurer)  ex* 
pressing  his  discontent  at  the  opposition  given  to  his 
measures,  and  declaring  *  both  the  church  and  the  state 
to  be  in  danger  of  dissolution  from  it/  He  did  not 
long  survive  his  letter;  for  being  severely  afflicted 
with  the  stone,  and  it's  frequent  attendant  the  stran* 
gury,  he  was  taken  off  by  a  violent  fit  of  the  latter  in 
May,,  1575. 

He  was  buried  with  great  magnificence,  in  his  own 
private  chapel  at  Lambeth,  under  a  tomb  erected  by 
himself:  but  such  was  the  mean  malignity  of  later 
times  in  exercising  posthumous  vengeance  upon  un^ 
conscious  dust  and  ashes,  that  in  1648  Colonel  Scol^ 
>eho  had  purchased  that  palace  as  a  mansion,  scan- 
dalously  directed  his  remains  to  be  thrown  into  an 
%  sputhouse  near  a  hole  where  poidtry  were  kept,  dispos-^ 
ing  of  his  leaden  coffin  at  the  same  time  to  a  plumber! 
Some  time  after  the  Restoration,  however,  they  were 
decently  re-interred  in  the  place  where  the  monument 
had  stood,  which  was  again  erected  to  his  memory. 

This  Prelate,  with  all  his  faults,*  must  be  con* 
sadered  as  a  principal  ornament  of  the  reign  in  which  he 

*  Has  not  Mr.Dibdin  rather  exceeded  in  the  ardcle  of  pnuse, 
when  he  pronounces  him  <<  pious,  diffident,  frank,  charitable, 
learned,  and  munificent,  the  great  episcopal  star  of  his  age,  which 
shone  with  undiminished  lustre  to  the  last  moment  of  it's  appear- 
ance ?  In  that  warm  and  irritable  period  (he  adds)  when  the 
lE^rotestant  religion  was  assailed  in  proportion  to  it's  excellence, 
pnA  when  writers  mistook  abuse  for  argument,  it  is  delightful  to 
ihiak  upon  the  mild  and  temperate  course,  which  this  discreet 
ilietropolitan  pursued/'    (BUUoman.) 
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flounced,  by  fixing  the  Protestant  religion  on  sucb  a 
permanent  footing,  as  left  not  the  least  probability  of 
the  re-establishment  of  Popery,  to  which  the  people 
from  their  natural  inconstancy  had  so  readily  returned 
alter  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  Fuller  quaintly  calls 
•him,  **  a  *  Parker '  indeed  5  careful  to  keep  the  fences, 
and  shut  the  gates  of  discipline,  against  all  such 
nighUstealers  as  would  invade  the  same ;  and  this  (he 
adds)  was  his  chief  excellence."  He  was  naturally,  it 
must  be  admitted,  of  a  warm  temper :  but,  till  .after 
his  exaltation,  he  exhibited  no  instances  61  haughti^ 
ness  or  ill-nature.  He  was,  to  the  last,  hospitable  and 
bountiftil,  both  to  individuals  and  to  pub&c  bodies. 
In  the  regulation  of  his  family  he  displayed  great 
judgement;  assigning  to  each  of  his  domestics  some 
-specific  and  constant  employment,  and  employing 
such  as  were  not  occupied  in  the  management  of  his 
revenues  or  of  his  household,  in  binding  books,  or  in 
engraving,  painting,  transcribing  manuscripts,  draw^ 
ing,  or  illuminating. 

His  reputation,  as  an  author  and  an  antiquarian, 
still  conciliates  respect  to  his  name  in  the  learned 
world.  A  diligent  Mquirer  jjito  Saxon  and  Britisdb 
antiquities,  he  spared  neither  labour  nor  expense  to 
collect  and  preserve  the  writings  of  the  most  ancient 
authors  of  our  own  country,  and  according  to  Strype, 
one  of  his  agents  alone  procured  for  hUn  not  fewer 
than  6,700  vdumesrin  four  years.? 

^  Many  of  them  belonged  to  abbeys,  colleges,  and  cathedral- 
churches  before  the  Reformation.  They  related  chiefly  to  the 
History  of  England,  and  were  given  by  him  to  the  library  of 
Bene't  College,  Cambridge,  under  conditions  subjelcting  them 
in  case  of  neglect  to  be  forfeited  successively  to  Caius  College 
and  Trinity  Hall.    It  should,  farther,  be  remembered  to  his  ho^ 
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As  an  author,  he  published  editions  of  foip*  of  our 
andent  English  historians;  Matthew  of  Westminster, 
Matthew  Paris,  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred^  and  Walsing- 
ham's  History  from  Edwaitl  I.  to  Hepty  V.  with  his 
account  of  Normandy.  He  translated  likewise,  in 
1566,  *  A  Testimony  of  Antiquity,  showing  the  an- 
cient Faith  of  the  Church  of  England  touching  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord,  here 
publicly  preached  and  .also  received  in  the  Saxon's 
time,  about  1700  years  ago;'  from  a  Sermon,  wfaidi 
bad  previoudy  been  translated  out  of  Latin  into 
Saxon  (by  Jfilfric,  Abbot  of  St  Alban's,  about  A.  D. 
996.)  and  appointed  to  be  ddivered  to  the  people  aft 
Easter,  be&re  they  should  receive  the  communion.* 
To  these  we  may  add  his  work  De  Antiqmtate 
Britannic(B  Ecck^ia,  Sgc.  or  the  *  Lives  of  his  pre- 
decessors the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,'  in  which 
he  received  the  aasist^nce  of  Joceline,  on^  of  his 
chaplains.f 

nour,  that  h^  was  the  founder  of  the  English  society  of  Anti- 
quaries. 

*  This  piece  was  accompanied  by  two  <  Letters*  of  jSIfiic, 
liffording  additional  proof  that  the  doctrine  of  <  the  real  pre- 
sence' was  not  then  admitted  by  the  churdi. 

+  The  best  edition  of  this  work  was  published  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Drake,  Lond.  in  1729.  Most  of  the  copies  of  the  first  edition 
(1572)  want  the  account  of  Parker's  own  Life,  he  having 
caused  it  to  be' suppressed  while  he  lived ;  upon  which  account^ 
Strype  has  inserted  it  in  die  Appendix  to  his  Life  of  that  Prelate. 
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MERCHANT  AND  CITIZEN  OF  LONDON.* 


£1519—1579.] 


XHE  revolutions  in  the  commercial  affairs  of  Eu 
rope  characterise  the  age  of  Elizabeth  almost  as 
strikingly  as  those  of  religion,  with  which  they  were 
at  this  time  intimately  connected ;  and,  perhaps,  there 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  any  other  nation 
a  combination  of  events  so  effectively  concurring,  at 
almost  the  same  instant,  to  fix  the  renown  of  the  So- 
vereign, and  to  insure  the  prosperity  of  the  state. 

^*  From  the  first  beginnmg  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
the  English  ^ppUed  themselves  to  manufactures :  the 
Flemings  being  persecuted  by  Philip  IL  King  of 
Spain  (who  permitted  his  governor  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries,  now  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  to  exercise  every 
act  of  cruelty  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy)  removed 
to  London,  bringing  with  them  an  increase  of  inha- 
bitants, industry,  and  riches.  This  capital,  which 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace  under  Elizabeth,  cul- 

*  AtTTHORiTiES.  Camden's  Britanmat  Edward  Vl/g  MS. 
Journal  (Cotton  Library),  Rymer's  JFiedb-a,  and  Ward's  Life 
afGresham. 
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tivated  likewise  the  liberal  arts,  the  badges  and 
the  consequences  of  plenty.  London  was  enlarged, 
civilised,  and  embdlished;  and,  in  a  short  time,  one 
half  of  the  little  island  of  Great  Britain  was  able  to 
counterbalance  the  whole  power  of  Spain.  The  Eng- 
lish now  appeared  the  second  nation  in  the  world  in 
iodustiy,  as  in  liberty  they  were  the  first ;  and  a  pri- 
vate merchant  in  London  was  rich  enough  to  build 
the  Royal  Exchange,  and  to  found  and  endow  a  col- 
lege for  the  education  of  the  children  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.'** 

Thoinas  Gresham  was  the  desc^ident  of  an  ancient 
fyantyp  which  (according  to  Camden)  took  it's  name 
from  a  town  so  called  in  Norfolk,  and  had  already 
produced  several  eminent  men  in  the  earlier  pmods 
of  British  history.  Nor  was  Sir  Richard  Gresham, 
the  father  of  this  gentleman,  undistinguished.  From 
his  success  in  the  busine^  of  a  mercer,  he  had  been 
ienabled  to  purchase  considerable  estates,  became  she^ 
riff  of  London  in  1531,  and  received  the  honour  cS 
^aiighthood  from  Henry  YIIL,  who  mad^  him  his 
j)rincipal  agent  for  the  negoqiation  of  his  fiscal 
concerns  at  Antwerp,  during  his  wars  with  France. 
He,  subsequently,  discharged  the  office  of  Lord- 
Mayor.  But  what  rendered  him  still  more  memo- 
Table  as  ^  citizen,  was  his  having  obtained  leave 
for  private  merchants  to  bepome  bankers,  and  to  ne- 
godate  bills  of  exchange  without  a  special  licences 
This  privilege  being  first  exercised  by  merchants  re^ 
siding  in  Lombard-street,  it  was  there  that  he  pro- 
posed to  buUd  ap  Exchange :  but  it  was  reserved  for 

f  Voltaire's  *  Universal  History,* 
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!iis  son  Thomas  to  realise  the  project.  He  purchased^ 
liowever,  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  of  Acres,  now 
Mercer's  Chapel,  for  that  Company,* 

Sir  Richard  left  two  sons,  of  whmn  John,  tht 
ddest  (an  eminent  mercer  in  the  re%a  oi  Edward  VI.) 
accompanied  the  Protector  Somerset  in  his  expeditioil 
to  Scotland,  and  was  knighted  by  him  upon  the  fieMl 
after  his  victory  at  Musselburgh  in  1547.  The 
younger,  the  subject  ci  this  memoir,  was  bom  at 
London  in  15199  and  was  bound  apprentice  to  k 
mercer  when  he  was  extremely  young :  but  he  cen- 
tainly  did  not  long  continue  wilAi  him,  as  we  find 
hsm  subsequently  a -student  at  Caius  College  under 
it's  celebrated  founder  Dr.  Caius,  who  m  com:* 
mendation  of  his  proficiency  stiled  him  Docti^ 
simus  Mercatorf  ^  the  very  learned  merchant' — 
The  profits  of  trade  however  were  at  that  time  so 
great,  and  such  large  estates  had  been  acquired  by  it 
in  Ms  own  &mily,  that  he  also  engaged  in  it,  and 
was  made  free  of  the  Mercer's  Company  in  1548L 
He  married  about  tins  time,  it  is  supposed,  the 
daughter  of  William  Femley  of  SuflfoUc,  relict  of 
Waiiam  Reade,  Esq.  of  Middlesex. 

Sir  William  Dansell  had  succeieded  Sir  Bicbard 
tSrcsham,  as  the  King's  agent  at  Antwerp ;  but  by 
his  bad  management,  instead  of  supplying  his  Ma- 
jesty with  money,  he  involved  him  so  deeply  in  debt, 

*  At  this  period,  and  long  afterward,  no  penson  could  belong 
to  any  Con^any,  except  that  of  the  trade  which  he  followed. 
Hence  ensued  an  attachment  and  intimacy  among  the  brethren, 
and  valuable  donations  and  legacies  were  bequeathed  to  the  se- 
veral guilds  from  their  respective  members :  whereas  at  preserit 
one  of  the  principal  useis  of  such  fraternities  is  destroyed,  by  the 
abolition  of  this  limitation. 
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that  tibe  merchavts  of  that  citj  refused  to  make  aay 
fwther  advdBces.  This  gready  emtwxassifig  the 
royal  affairs  at  home,  a  lettar  of  recall  was  d^atched 
to  Dans^,  which  he  refosed  to  obey.  Mr.  Gresham 
was  BOW  summened  by  the  Council^  and. requested  to 
advise  by  what  means  his  Majesty  coidd  best  he  en- 
aUled  to  discharge  tbe  debt  (amountii^  to  260,000/.) 
or  put  it  in  such  a  train  of  liqiiidatiOD,  that  his  loans 
might  proceed  as  usual  His  suggestions  upon  this 
point  must  have  been  highly  satisfactory ;  as  without 
any  solicitation  on  his  part  he  was  appopited  ogeat, 
and  r^tnoved  with  his  feunily  to  Antwerp  in  1551* 
Here9  he  quickly  found  himsdf  invohred  in  very  un* 
^asy  circumstances;  but  his  fertile  genius  enabled 
Jbim  to  extricate  himself  with  honour.  The  money, 
which  had  b^en  borrowed  by  his  predecessor  for 
the  Eong's  use^  not  having  been  repaid  at  tiie  sti- 
pulated times^  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  solicit- 
ii^  an  additional  term  of  prolongation :  but  to  this 
the  lenders  would  only  agree,  on  condition  that  his 
Majesty  should  purchase  jewels,  or  otha:  rich  com- 
modities, to  a  considerable. amount.^ 

Mr.  Gresham  did  not  judge  it  compatible^  either 
with  his  master's  honour,  or  his  own  credit  as  his 
twenty  to  cmnply  with  these  venal  proposals ;  he  th^ere- 

*  It  deserves  the  reader's  notice,  that  ^he  principal  commerce 
of  Antwerp  at  this  early  period  consisted  in  the  importation  of 
diamonds,  pearls,  and  other  precious  stones,  and  of  wool ;  toge* 
Iher  with  the  negotiation  of  loans  of  money,  and  exchanges.  The 
persecution  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  drove  die  manufacturers,  and 
the  merchants  trafficking  in  bulky  commodities  (as  most  liable  to 
seizure  and  confiscation)  from  this  ancient  mart ;  but  there  stiU 
remained  many  of  the  jewel-merchants  and  the  money-agents, 
whose  descendents  preserved  that  city  from  a  total  decline. 
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fote  peremptorily  rejected  them,  and  trainam^ted  a  plan 
to  England  fen*  discharging  the  debts  in  question  ajb 
Antwerp  in  two  years.  His  proposal  was,  ih&t  the 
Coundl  should  rend^it  with  the  utmoiit  privacy  about 
1300/4  a*week)  of  which  he  wiHild  make  such  a  dis- 
oretional  use  in  the  market,  as  should  {prevent  the 
artificial  fall  of  the  exchange.  The  Coundl  approving 
his  design,  he  contrived  io  take  up  200/.  daUy  on  his 
own  credit,  upon  bills  of  exchange  drawn  at  double 
usance  on  England ;  by  which  measure  he  gained 
time,  and  n^otiated  72,000/.  in  one  yearw  He  far- 
ther proposed,  that  his  Majesty  should  take  th^  com- 
m^ce  of  the  lead-mines  into  his-  own  hands,  and  far- 
bid  the  exportation  of  that  metal,  except  on  the  sove- 
feign's  account,  f<»  five  years.  This  measure  had  the 
desired  elKeot ;  and  the  price  of  lead  rose  considerably 
in  iibe  Flesnish  markets.  By  these  two  mercantile 
stratagems  he  turned  the  balance  in  favour  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  royal  debts  were  punctually  discharged 
withki  ^he  teim  proposed.  The  credit  likewise  of 
the  English  crown,  which  was  previously  questioned 
by  the  Flemish  merdiants,  rose  to  such  a  height, 
that  Mr.  Goresham  could  borrow  whatever  sums  he 
thought  proper  on  equitable  terms. 

The  dennse  of  Edward  retarded,  for  a  time,  the 
-faonoinrs  earned  by  these  eminent  ^xei*tions.  Upon 
the  tocession  of  Queen  Mary,  he  was  recalled :  but 
he  had  been  rendered  independent  by  the  munificence 
of  his  gratefiil  employer^  who  beside  lands  to  the 
ycaiiy  vahie  of  300/.,  about  three  weeks  before  he 
died  settled  a  pension  of  100/.  upon  him  and  his 
heirs  for  ever ;  making  use  of  these  words,  with  other 
honourable  expressions  in  the  patent,  **  You  shall 
know,  that  you  have  served  a  king." 
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His  friends,  however,  importuned  him  to  present  a 
memorial  to  her  Majesty,  stating  *  the  signal  services 
Tendered  bj  his  father  and  himself  to  the  crown» 
often  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  par* 
ticularly  a  heavy.  loss  sustained  by  himself  on  his  re^ 
turn  to  England.'  *  This  memorial,  it  appears,  pitv 
cured  him  the  restoration  of  his  former  employ,  and 
other  commissions  from  the  Queen  for  th^  manage- 
ment of  her  affairs  in  the  Low  Countries«f 

When  Etizabeth  succeeded  to  the  crown,  he  was 
t>ne  of  the  first  taken  into  &vour«  Soon  after  hsr 
accession,  she  employed  him  to  furnish  the  royal 
arsenals  with  arms,  and  the  year  following  conferred 
nipon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  appointed 
him  her  agent  in  foreign  parts.  Being  now  in  the 
tiighest  esteem  with  his  £dlow-citizens,  and  in  great 
credit  at  court,  he  resolved  to  fix  his  residence  in  the 
<dty,  and  to  live  there  in  a  manner  suitable  to  fail 
rank  and  fortune.  For  this  purpose  he  built  a  large 
^nd  sumptuous  house  on  the  west  side  of  Bishops- 
gate  Street. 

Tlie  merchants  of  London  stiH  conthniing  to  meet 
ill  Lombard  Street  in  the  <^pen  air,  exposed  to  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather.  Sir  Thomas  resolved  to 
revive  Ms  father*s  plan  of  erecting  for  -them,  on  the 
plan  of  the  Bourse  at  Antwerp,  a  commodious  Ex- 
change. This  he  ^^nerously  offered  to  do  at  his 
own  expense,  if  the  corporation  would  assign  over'to 
him  a  proper  spot  of  ground,  sufficiently  spacious  for 
the  purpose.     The  city  most  gratefully  accepted  his 

*  The  vesael,  ia  which  his  household  funutore,  plate,  and 
'Wearing  apparel  were  embarked,  was  lost  with  it's  whole  cargOy 
for  which  he  had  hitherto  not  received  any  indenmificntion. 

f  See  Rymer*s  Fcedera,  Vol.  XV. 
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proposal;  in  consequence  of  which  they  purchased 
eighty  houses  in  Corohill,  situated  in  the  three  aileys, 
then  called  Swan's>  New,  and  St.  Christopher^s  Alleys, 
for  which  they  paid  to  the  several  owners  the  sum  of 
3,532/.  The  ground-jdot  was  laid  out  immediately ; 
and  cm  the  seventh  of  June,  1567,  the  founder 
Jiaving  placed  the  first  stone  of  the  edifice,  the 
workmen  proceeded  with  such  despatch,  that  in  No* 
vember  the  roof  was  covered  in,  and  the  timber- 
work,  which  had  been  framed  and  fitted  for  putting 
together  at  Battisford  near  Ipswich,  was  finished 
soon  afterward.* 

The  edifice  was  completed,  and  the  shops  opened, 
in  1569 ;  ai^d  in  January,  1570,  the  Queen  attended 
by  her  nobility  came  from  Somerset  House  to  Sir 
Thomas'  residence  in  Bishopsgate  Street  to  dinner, 
on  her  return  through  Comhill  entered  the  new 
building,   and  liaving   viewed  every  part  thereof^ 

*  The  plan  of  this  buildmg  was  an  Mong  square,  widi  piazzas 
(HI  the  north  and  south  sides,  supported  by  ten  pillars  of  marble 
on  each  side,  while  seven  sustained  those  on  the  east  and  west 
ends :  under  these  piazzas,  shops  to  the  number  of  a  hundred 
imd  twenty  were  neatly  fitted  up,  which  were  let  upon  an  ave- 
rage at  4j.  10s.  per  ann.  Other  shops  were  prepared  at  first  in 
Ae  vaults  under  ground :  but  the  darkness  and  the  damp  rendered 
them  80  unwholesome  and  ineonvenient,  that  they  were  quickly 
xemoved,  and  the  vaults  let  for  more  suitable  uses.  Upon  a  pin- 
nacle at  each  comer  of  the  roof  was  placed  a  grasshopper,  the. 
crest  of  the  Gresham  family ;  uid  a  very  large  grasshopper,  serv* 
kig  likewise  as  a  vane,  graced  the  turret.  This  building  perished 
in  the  fire  of  1666,  and  the  present  noble  structure  was  erected 
at  the  joint  expense  of  the  city  and  of  the  Mercers'  Company. 
It  cost  80,000/.,  and  was  finished  in  the  year  1670.  The  grass* 
hopper,  and  the  founder's  statue,  still  exiit  in  the  modern 
building. 
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caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  by  a  trumpet  and  a  heraH 
the  *  Royal  Exchange/  * 

About  this  time  the  Duke  of  Alva,  by  order  of 
PhiUp  II.  King  of  Spain,  prohibited  all  commerce  be- 
tween Flanders  and  England ;  upon  which,  the  Eng- 
lish merchants  and  factors  retired  from  Antw^p  to 
Hamburgh.  Cecil,  then  Secretary  of  State,  appre-- 
hensive  that  they  would  not  hare  money  sufficient  to 
carry  on  their  trade  at  their  new  settlement  as  thdr 
aredit  was  not  yet  established,  and  consequently  that 
the  import  duties  at  home,  especially  on  wooUen 
cloths  (the  Queen's  chief  resource  for  discharging*  her 
foreign  debts)  would  fell  short,  communicated  his  sen^^ 
timents  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham ;  who  quickly  dis- 
pdUed  his  apprehensions  by  assuring  him,  that  *  if  har 
Majesty  could  contrive  to  make  the  London  merchants 
the  first  payment,  being  one-half  of  her  debt  to 
them,  they  would  thereby  be  enabled  to  forward  such 
remittances  to  Hamburgh,  as  would  firmly  establish 
the  ccedit  of  their  correspondents  in  that  dty ;  and 
before  the  second  payment  enable  them  to  ship  from 
that  port  for  England  commodities  to  an  amount^ 

*  A  ridiculous  traditioii  is  still  preserved,  that  ia  honour  of 
his  royal  visitor,  and  as  a  proof  of  his  opulence.  Sir  Thomas 
ordered  a  pearl  of  immense  value  to  be  reduced  to  powder, 
and  thrown  into  a  glass  of  wine,  which  he  drank  to  the  Qaeea'ji 
hefdth.  .  This  seems  to  have  originated  from  two  or  Uiree  lines 
of  an  historical  play,  composed  to  compliment  Elizabeth  upon 
two  great  events  in  her  reign ;  the  building  of  the  Royal  Ezs* 
change,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada :— • 

^  Here  fifteen  hundred  pound  at  one  clap  goes. 
Instead  of  sugar,  Gresham  drinks  this  pearl 
Unto  his  Queen  and  mistress :  pledge  It,  lords." 
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which  with  the  exports  then  rcady^to  be  sent  thilher, 
would  produce  duties  fully  competent  to  remove  every 
doubt  of  the  Queerfs  solvency:*  He  &rther  added, 
that  '  from  the  demand  for  EngEsh  commodities  on 
ihe  ccHitinent,  the  Hamburgh  settlers  would  have  both 
money  and  credit  sufficieilt  to  obtain  any  quantity  of 
foreign  articles'  for  England,  after  they  had  received 
iJie  merchmidise  then  shipping  at  London ;'  but  in  the 
nfean  time,  lest  these  should  be  retarded  by  any  un 
foreseen  accident,  he  advised  Cecil  to  remit  money 
thither,  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  contracts  for 
godds  sent  to  England  upon  their  first  establishment. 
This  riaised  the  credit  of  the  Queen  and  the  English 
merchants  so  high,  that  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who  in 
the  ruin  of  the  Flemish  commerce  foresaw  his  own, 
*  quaked  for  fear.' 

Elizabeth  next  adopted  the  prudent  measure  of 
procuring  nioney  from  her  own  subjects  for  the  pub- 
lic service :  but  this  laudable  project  received  a  con- 
siderable check  from  the  corporation  of  Merchant- 
Adventurers,  who  at  a  General  Court  rejected^ 
her  demand  of  a  loan.  The  sum,  however  (only 
16,000/.)  was  obtained,  through  Gresham's  interest 
ifi  the  city,  from  some  of  the  aldermen  and  other 
merchants,  at  six  per  cent,  for  six  months ;  and,  on 
the  expiratieDQci  of  that  term,  a  prolongation  was 
readily  agreed  to. 

To  remedy  the  scarcity  of  silver-coin,  which  ob- 
fttructed  inland  trade,  Gresham,  knowing  that  one 
Reggio  (an  Italian  merchant)  had  lodged  thirty  thou* 
sand  Flemish  ducatoons  in  the  Tower  for  security, 
and  that  he  had  likewise  a  considerable  quantity  of 
tlie  same  pieces  in  the  hands  of  private  friends  in 
London^  advised  the  Queen  to  make  a  purchase  o^ 
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thein^  and  to  coin  them  into  English  shillings  and 
sixpences,  by  which  she  would  at  once  gain  three  or 
four  thousand  pounds,  and  retain  all  this  fine  silver 
in  her  realm.*  To  eflfect  this,  Elizabeth  borrowed 
the  amount  from  the  London  merchants  for  two  years, 
at  moderate  interest.  At  the  same  time.  Sir  Thomas 
sent  five  sacks  of  new  Spanish  ryals,  hb  own  pro* 
perty,  to  the  Mint;  and  this  example  encouraging 
others,  when  the  new  coinage  was  issued^  silver  cur- 
rency became  so  plentiAil,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  royal  debts  in  Flanders  were  paid  with  it :  the 
residue  being  soon  afterward  remitted  in  bills  of  ex- 
change on  Hamburgh,  to  her  Majesty's  honour,  and 
the  farther  advancement  of  the  commercial  credit  of 
the  realm. 

These  wise  regulations,  of  course,  abolished  the 
office  of  queen's  agent  for  money-matters  in  foreign 
parts :  but  Elizabeth,  to  show  her  high  regard  for 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  and  that  he  might  not  lose 
the  dignity  of  a  public  character  in  the  dty,  put  lum 
into  a  commission  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  Bishop  of  London,  and  some  Lords  of  the 
Council,  as  Assistants  to  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  city,  during  her  summer-progresses 
through  the  kingdom.  This  honour  he  hekU  as  oc- 
casion required,  from  1572  to  1578. 

He  had  now  acquired  very  considerable  landed 
property  in  some  of  the  distant  counties ;  but  his  ac-^ 
tivity  of  mind  would  not  permit  him  to  be  absent 
long  together  from  the  bustle  of  the  mercantile 
world.    He  loved  to  visit  his  favourite  Exchange,  and 

«  Many  of  these  shillings  and  sixpences  are  still  to  be  met 
with,  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  in  high  preservation. 
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to  associate  with  merchants:  upon  which  account, 
instead  of  retiring  to  any  of  his  new  purchases,  he 
bmlt  a  magnificent  seat  at  Osterley  Park,  near  Brefat- 
ford  in  Middlesex.*  Here  he  indulged  himself  with 
short  intervals  of  relaxation,  but  his  mind  was  al- 
ways* so  full  of  plans  for  the  promotion  of  useM  in- 
dustry, that  even  here  he  made  business  part  of  his 
amusement:  for  within  his  park  he  erected  paper, 
oil,  and  com-mills,  thus  liberally  findmg  constant 
employment  for  various  descriptions  of  workmen, 
who  were  at  all  times  devoted  to  his  serviccf 

The  greatest  part  of  his  very  ample  fortune  he 
now  resolved  to  devote  to  the  benefit  of  his.fellow- 
dtizens,  and  then-  children^ s  children,  having  no  legi- 
timate  heir  to  inherit  it  after  his  decease.  X  He  had, 
indeed,  a  natural  daughter  by  a  Flemish  woman, 
while  he  resided  at  Bruges  in  Flanders :  but  having 
given  her  in  marriage  to  Nathaniel  Bacon,  the  second 
son  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  with  a  portion  suitable  to 
his  own  circumstances  and  the  rank  of  her  husband, 
he  deemed  himself  free  from  all  farther  family-claims. 

•  A  story  concerning  this  place  is  related  by  fuller,  in  his 
Worthies  of  Middlesex,  as  a  pleasant  instance  of  the  great  de- 
spatch of  Gresham  in  whatever  he  was  determined  to  effect. 
**  Queen  Elizabeth  haying  been  once  viery  magnificently  enter- 
tained  and  lodged  at  Osterley  Park,  she  found  fault  with  the 
court  before  it,  as  being  too  large,  and  said  *  it  would  appear 
better,  if  divided  by  a  wall  in  the  middle  :^  he  took  the  hint,  and 
sent  for  workmen  from  London,  who  in  the  night  built  up  the 
'wall  with  such  privacy  and  expedition,  that  the  next  moraing 
the  Queen,  to  her  great  surprise,  found  the  court  divided  in  the 
inanner  she  had  proposed  the  day  before." 

f  He  introduced,  also,  into  the  kingdom  the  manufactures  of 
several  small  wares,  pins,  knives,  hats,  ribands,  &c. 
.    %  His  only  son,  Richard,  he  had  lost  young  in  1564. 

VOL.  I.  2  N 
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Accordingly,  he  annoimced  his  d^dgn  of  having  his 
^  mansion-house '  (as  it  was  then  called)  converted  into 
a  college,  for  the  profession  of  the  seven  liberal 
sciences,  and  endowing  it  with  the  revenues  of  th^ 
Royal  Exchange,  after  his  own  and  his  lady's  de- 
cease. Upon  this,  the  University  of  Cambridge  or- 
dered their  public  orator,  Mr.  Richard  Bridgewater, 
to  remind  him  of  a  promise  which  he  had  formerly 
made  to  give  them  500/.,  either  toward  building  a 
new  college,  or  repairing  an  old  one  for  the  same 
pur](k)ses.  This  letter  was  speedily  followed  by  a 
second,  in  which  they  stated  the  information  they 
had  received,  that  ^  he  had  positively  declared  to  Lady 
Bui^hley  his  intention  of  founding  a  college ;  and  as 
there  were  but  three  convenient  situations  for  such  a 
foundation  (London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge)  they 
hoped  a  grateful  regard  for  the  place  of  his  educa^* 
tion  would  determine  him  to  give  them  the  prefer- 
ence.' But  these  letters,  from  various  considera- 
tions, failed  of  the  desu^  effect.  London,  at  that 
time,  had  no  similar  institution ;  and  the  want  of 
liberal  education  made  the  principal  merchants  ob- 
stinately tenacious  of  every  idle  or  injurious  pre- 
judice, which  they  had  once  imbibed.  This  Sir 
Thomas  had  experienced,  in  the  opposition  which 
they  had  given  to  his  rational  plan  of  establishing  an 
union  of  interests  between  them  and  the  government, 
by  supplying  from  domestic  sources  the  public  loans. 
Another  motive,  undoubtedly,  was  the  honest  ambi* 
tion,  which  every  good  citizen  ought  to  cherish,  of 
transmitting  his  memory  to  the  descendents  of  his 
feUow-dtizens  for  their  grateM  veneration.  * 

Persisting  therefore  in  the  resolution  of  fixin^^  the; 
coUege.in  his  dwelling-house,  be  executed  a  deed  o£ 
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settlement,  dated  May  20,  1575,  disposing  of  hi$ 
several  manors,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments^ 
with  such  limitations  and  restrictions  (particularly  as 
to  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  his  mansion  in  Bishops- 
gate  Street)  as  might  best  secure  and  substantiate  his 
views.  This  deed  was  succeeded  by  two  wills :  the 
first  bequeathing  to  his  wife,  his  sole  executrix,  all 
his  personal  estate,  consisting  of  cash,  plate,  jewels, 
chains  of  gold,  &c.  &c. ;  and  the  second  bestowing  one 
moiety  of  the  Royal  Exchange  upon  the  Mayor  and 
Commonalty  of  the  city  of  London,  and  the  other 
upon  the  Mercers*  Company,  for  the  salaries  of  seven 
Professors  (one  for  each  of  the  liberal  sciences)  to  be 
chosen  by  them,  *  being  meet  and  sufficiently  learned,' 
to  read  public  lectures  in  divinity,  law,  physic,  astro- 
nomy, geometry,  music,  and  rhetoric,  for  which  they 
were  to  receive  a  salary  of  50/.  per  ann,,  and  to  be 
provided  with  apartments  for  their  residence  in  his 
said  mansion-house.*     These  dispositions,  with  some 

*  But  no  money  from  those,  who  attended  their  prelections. 
This  institution  was  intended,  ssdd  Dr.  Johnson,  '  as  a  place  of 
instruction  for  London :  able  Professors  were  to  read  lectures 
gratis ;  the^  contrived  to  have  no  scholars.  Whereas,  if  they 
had  been  allowed  td  receive  but  sixpence  a  lecture  from  each 
scholar,  they  would  have  been  emulous  to  have  had  many  scho* 
lars.  Every  body  will  agree,  that  it  should  be  the  interest  of 
those  who  teach,  to  have  scholars :  and  this  is  the  case  of  the 
English  Universities.  That  they  are  too  rich  (as  Adam  Smith, 
iohis  *  Wealth  of  Nations,'  invidiously  obseiv^es)  is,  certainly, 
not  true :  for  they  have  nothing  good  enough  to  keep  a  man  of 
eminent  learning  with'  them  for  his  life.*  (Boswell's  Life  of 
Jtfhmon,  III.  13.) 

•  From  Ward's  *  History  of  the  Gresham  Professors  *  it  appears, 
tfaalmany  eminent  men  have  been  of  the  number ;  thou^  the 
office  is  undoubtedly,  at  present,  regarded  chiefly  as  a  sinecure. 
The  Professors  receive  a  double  salary,  as  a  compensation  for  th^ 
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othet  bequests,  were  calculated  upon  the  produce  of 
the  rents  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  the  fines  for 
alienations,  which  exceeded  at  the  time  the  annual 
payments  appointed  by  the  will ;  so  that  the  two  cor- 
porations had  more  than  sufficient  investments  for 
their  respective  trusts :  but  as  those  investments  were 
only  for  a  term  of  fifty  years,*  the  estates  being 
directed  hy  a  special  clause  to  revert  to  the  heirs 
at  law,  unless  a  licence  were  procui^ed  from  the 
crown  within  that  period  to  legalise  the  permanent 
alienation,  they  obtained  a  patent  from  James  I.  in 
1614,  to  hold  the  bequeathed  estates  for  ever  for  the 
uses  declared  in  the  wilL 

His  worldly  concerns  thus  adjusted  in  an  honour- 
able and  satisfactory  manner,  he  probably  spent  the 
four  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  retirement :  all 
th6  account,  which  we  have  of  him  after  the  year 
1575,  being  that  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  November, 
1£^79,  he  expired  in  an  apoplectic  fit.f 

loss  of  their  apartments,  the  buHding  having  been  converted  int* 
the  General  Excise  Office ;  and  they  deliver  their  lectures — to  the 
walls  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 

*  This  limitation  was  made  on  account  of  the  statutes  of 
Mortmain,  prohibiting  the  permanent  alienation  of  lands  or  tene- 
ments to  any  corporation  without  license  first  obtained  from  the 
crown. 

t  Hollingshed  says,  **  that  coming  from  the  Roydl  Exchange 
to  his  house  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  he  suddenly  fell  down^in  the 
kitchen,  and  being  taken  up  was  found  speechless,  and  presently 
4ied.« 

By  his  death  many  large  estates  in  several  counties,  amount- 
ing in  annual  value  to  2,388/.  (a  great  income  in  those  days) 
devolved  to  his  lady  for  her  life  ^  and,  as  she  survived  him  many 
years,  this  accounts  for  the  late  date  of  the  pateiit  above -men* 
tioned.  His  remains  were  deposited  at  the  north-east  comer  of 
St.  Helen's,  his  parish-church,  in  a  vault  which  he  had  previ 
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To  the  above  account  we  have  only  to  add,  from 
Ward's  summary  of  his  character,  the  foUowing  par- 
ticulars.  He  was  well  acquainted  both  with  the  an- 
cient and  many  modem  languages;  and  that  he 
was  a  Hberal  patron  to  learned  men,  as  well  natives 
as  foreigners,  may  be  inferred  from  various  dedica- 
tions, particularly  those  of  John  Fox  the  celebrated 
martyrologist,  Hugh  Goughe  the  historian  of  the  Ot- 
toman Turks,  &c.  He  so  constantly  transacted  Queen 
Elizabeth's  affairs,  that  he  was  usually  called  *  The 
Royal  Merchant/  And  he  had  the  singular  honour, 
upon  several  occasions,  to  be  appointed  to  receive 
foreign  princes  on  their  first  arrival  in  England,  and 
to  entertain  them  at  his  house  till  they  were  pre- 
sented at  court*  In  fine,  having  no  son  to  continue 
his  name,  he  took  the  most  effectual  method  to ;  se- 
cure it's  being  preserved  with  affectionate  regard,  as 
long  as  the  city  of  London  shall  retain  it's  corpor^.te 
existence. 


ously  provided  for  himself  and  his  family.    The  funeral  charge* 
amounted  to  ^OOl. 
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J.  HIS  celebrated  historian  and  poet^  one  of  ih^ 
greatest  masters  of  modem  Latinitj,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Scotland.  Of  his  family  we  have  Kttle  ac- 
count, except  that,  by  the  feulure  of  his  grandfatiher 
in  trade,  his  children  were  reduced  to  extreme  dis- 
tress. He  was  bom  at  Killaim  in  Dumbarton- 
shire, in  1506 ;  and  his  father  dying  while  he  was 
very  young,  the  care  of  his  education  devolved  upon 
his  remaining  parent,  who  with  five  sons  and  three 
daughters  was  left  almost  unprovided  for.  By  the 
kind  assistance  of  her  brother  Mr.  James  Heriot; 
however,  she  was  enabled  to  place  George  at  school ; 
where  his  incUnation  for  learning  recommending  him 
to  the  farther  patronage  of  his  uncle,  he  was  sent  by 
him  to  Paris,  in  1518,  to  complete  his  education. 
But  the  death  of  his  kind  benefactor,  in  1520,  de^ 
priving  him  of  the  means  of  pursuing  his  studies,  he 
was  obliged  to  revisit  Scotland.     If  this  event,  in- 

*  Authorities.  Georgii  Bttchanani  VUOf  ab  ipso  scripta 
biennio  ante  mortem,  et  Poematibus  pmefixa,  Melvil's  Memoirs^ 
Mackenzie's  Lives  and  Characters  of  Scotch  Writers,  Lettice's 
Memoir,  and  Robertson's  Historic  of  Scotland, 
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deedl,  had  not  taken  place,  his  bad  slate  of  health 
alone  would  have  compelled  hun  to  return. 

About  the  year  1523,  being  anxious  to  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  military  affairs,  he  made  a  cam- 
paign as  a  common  soldier  with  the  French  auxi- 
liaries, who  under  the  command  of  John  Duke  of 
Albany  came  over  to  Scotland,  to  assist  in  carryitig 
on  the  war  against  Henry  VIII.  But  the  fatigues, 
which  he  underwent,  were  too  much  for  his  delicate 
constitution ;  and  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  during 
the  ensuing  winter. 

In  the  spring  however,  being  somewhat  re-esta- 
blished  in  health,  he  repaired  to  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew's  to  learn  logic,  under  the  celebrated  Mr.  John 
Mair  or  Major*  (the  tutor,  likewise,  of  Knox  the 

*  *  John  Mair,  better  known  by  his  Latin  name  *  Major,*  was 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Theology  at  St.  Andrew's,  when' 
Knox  attended  the  University.  The  minds  of  young  men,  and 
iheir  future  train  of  thinking,  often  receive  aii  important  direc- 
tion from  the  master  under  whom  they  are  educated,  especially 
if  his  reputation  be  high.  Major  was,  at  that  time,  deemed  an 
oracle  in  the  sciences  which  he  taught,  and  was  the  preceptor  of 
Knox,  and  of  the  celebrated  scholar  Buchanan.  These  two  bro« 
ther-pupils  always  name  each  other  with  high  respect.  **  That 
notable  man,  Mr.  George  Buchanan  (says  Knox,  in  his  <  History') 
remains  alive  to  this  day,  in  the  year  of  God  1566  years ;  to  the 
glory  of  God,  to  the  great  honour  of  this  nation,  and  to  the 
comfort  of  them  that  delight  in  letters  and  virtue.  That  singu- 
lar work  of  David's  Psalms  in  Latin  metre  and  poesy,  beside 
many  other,  can  witness  the  rare  graces  of  God  given  to  that 
man.'* 

^  Their  tutor  had  received  the  greater  part  of  his  education  in 
France,  and  acted  for  some  time  as  a  Professor  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris.  In  that  situation,  he  acquired  a  more  liberal  habit 
of  thinking  and  expr^ssing  himself  on  certain  subjects,  than  was 
yet  to  be  met  with  in  his  native  country,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.    He  had  imbibed  the  sentiments  concerning  ecclesiasti- 
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Reformer)  with  whom  he  a  second  time 

Paris,     Here  he  embraced  the  tenets  of  Lutiierr 

« 

cal  polity  maintained  by  Jobn  Gerson  and  Peter  D^Ailly,  who 
so  ably  defended  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  and 
the  liberties  of  the  Galltcan  church,  against  the  advocates  for 
the  uncontrollable  authori^  of  the  Sovereign  Po&ti£  He  taught 
that  a  General  Council  was. superior  to  the  Pope,  and  might  judge^ 
rebuke,  restrain,  and  even  depose  him  from  his  dignity ;  denied 
the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  his  right 
to  inaugurate  or  dethrone  princes ;  maintained  that  ecclesiastical 
censures,  and  even  papal  excommunications,  had  no  force,  if 
pronounced  on  irrelevant  or  invalid  grounds;  held  tbat  tithet 
were  not  of  divine  right,  but  merely  of  human  appointment ; 
censured  the  avarice,  ambition,  and  secular  pomp  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  of  the  episcopal  order ;  was  no  warm  fHend  of 
the  regular  clergy ;  and  advised  the  reduction  of  monasteries, 
and  holidays. 

f  I)is  opinions  respecting  civil  government  were  analogous  to 
fhose,  which  he  held  as  to  ecclesiastical  polity.  He  taught,  that 
the  authority  of  kings  and  princes  was  originally  derived  from 
the  people ;  that  the  former  are  not  superior  to  the  latter  collec- 
tively considered ;  that  if  rulers  become  tyrannical,  or  employ 
their  power  for  the  destruction  of  their  subjects,  they  may  law- 
fully be  controlled  by  them,  and  proving  incorrigible  may  be  de- 
posed by  the  community  as  the  superior  power ;  and  tha(  tyrants 
inay  be  judicially  proceeded  against,  even  to  capital  punishment. 

*  The  affinity  between  these,  and  the  political  principles  after- 
ward avowed  by  Knox,  and  defended  by  the  classic  pen  of  Bu- 
chanan, is  too  striking  to  require  illustration. 

*  But  though,  in  the  above  respects,  the  opinions  of  Major  were 
more  free  and  rational  than  those  generally  entertained  at  that 
time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  portion  of  instruction  which 
his  scholars  could  derive  from  hini  inras  extremely  small,  if  we 
fillow  his  publications  to  be  a  fair  specimen  of  his  academical  pre-? 
lections.  Many  of  |he  questions,  whicli  he  discusses,  are  utterly 
useless  and  trifling ;  the  rest  are  rendered  disgusting  by  the  most 
servile  adherence  to  all  the  minutise  of  the  scholastic  mode  of 
reasoning.  The  reader  of  his  works  mpst  be  contented  with 
painfully  picking  a  grain  of  truth  from  the  rubbish  pf  many 
pages ;  nor  will  the  drud^ry  be  cpmj^nsated  by  those  discovericiu 
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^hich  about  this  time  began  to  prevail  in  France/ 
After  struggling  for  nearly  two  years  against  the 

of  inventive  genius  and  acute  discrimination^  for  whfch  the 
writings  of  Aquini^,  and  some  others  of  that  subtile  school, 
may  still  deserve  to  be  consulted.  Major  is  entitled  to  praise, 
Ibr  exposing  to  his  countrymen  several  of  the  more  glaring  er- 
rors and  abuses  of  his  time ;  but  his  mind  was  deeply  tinctured 
with  superstition,  and  he  defended  some  of  the  absurdest  tenets 
of  popery  by  the  most  ridiculous  and  puerile  arguments.  And 
can  Buchanan,  then,  be  censured  for  having  applied  to  him  the 

f'Solo  cognomine  Major^ 

which  with  mock  modesty  he  had  previously,  in  a  Dedicatory 
Epistle,  applied  to  himself?  His  talents,  indeed,  were  extremely 
^loderate.  With  the  writings  of  the  ancients  he  appears  to  have 
been  acquainted  only  through  the  medium  of  th^  collectors  of 
the  middle  ages ;  nor  does  he  ever  ha2;ard  an  opipion,  or  pursue 
a  speculation,  beyond  the  limits  which  had  been  marked  out  by 
some  approved  doctor  of  the  church.  Add  to  this,  that  his  stile 
is  to  an  uncommon  degree  harsh  and  forbidding;  exUe^  aridun^ 
conscissunit  ac  minutum, 

*  Knox  and  Buchanan  soon  became  disgusted  with  such  studies, 
and  began  to  seek  entertainment  more  gratifying  to  their  ardent 
and  inquisitive  minds.  Having  set  out  in  search  of  knowledge, 
they  released  themselves  from  the  trammels,  and  overleaped  the 
boundarifss,  prescribed  to  them  by  their  timid  conductor.  Eadi 
following  the  native  bent  of  his  genius  3nd  inclination,  they  se- 
parated in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies :  Buchanan,  indulging 
in  a  more  excursive  range,  explored  the  extensive  fields  of  lite- 
rature, and  wandered  in  the  flowery  mead  of  poesy ;  while  Knox, 
passing  through  the  avenues  of  secular  learning,  devoted  him** 
se}f  to  the  study  of  divine  truth,  and  the  labours  of  the  sacred 
ministry.  Both,  however,  kept  uniformly  in  view  the  advance- 
ment of  true  religion  and  liberty,  with  the  love  of  which  they 
were  equally  smitten;  and  as  during  their  lives  they  sufered 
a  long  and  painful  exile,  and  were  exposed  to  many  dangers, 
for  adherence  to  this  kindred  cause;  so  their  memories  have  not 
been  divided,  in  the  profuse  but  honourable  obloquy  with  which 
they  have  b^en  aspersed  by  it's  enemies,  and  in  the  deserved  and 
grateful  riecpllectiQns  of  it's  genuine  friends.'  (M*Crie*t  Life  of 
Knox.) 
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Busaries  of  indigent  drcumstmices,  his  merit  pro- 
cured  him  admission  into  the  College  of  St.  Barbe^ 
where  he  became  Professor  of  Grammar,  and  thus 
acquired  for  three  years  a  decent  subsistence*  At 
length  one  of  his  pupils,  Gilbert  Kennedy  Eni  of 
Cassilis,  engaged  him  exdostvefy  as  hk  tutor  and 
companion,  and  after  spending  five  more  years  ^  in 
France,  they  returned  together  to  Scotland.  The 
death  of  his  noUe  pupil,  in  1534,  left  him  once 
more  without  a  patron :  but  as  he  was  preparing  to 
revisit  the  Continent,  James  V.  appointed  him  pre^ 
ceptor  to  his  natural  son  James  Stuart,  afterwwd 
successively  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  Earl  of  Murray, 
and  (on  the  dethronement  of  Queen  Mary)  Regent  of 
Scotland.  His  lasting  partiality  to  this  pujol  m 
some  measure  explains  the  han^mess  cf  his  inveo* 
tives,  as  an  historian,  against  that  guilty  Princess. 

But  his  evil  genius  again  interposed  to  thwart  his 
fortune ;  for  having  written  a  satirical  Latin  poCTs, 
entitled  *  Scmnium^  in  which  the  irregularities  of  Hie 
Franciscan  fiiars  were  severely  animadverted  upon^ 
that  pious  fraternity  in  revenge  accused  him  of  atheism 
and  heresy.  This  prorf  of  their  malice,  however, 
only  animated  the  poet  to  fresh  invectives;  and  he 
was  delighted  to  find  in  his  royal  patron  an  encouzager 
of  his  design.  A  conspiracy  against  James  Vv  was 
discovered  about  this  time,  and  the  Franciscans 
being  suspected  by  his  Majesty  to  have  been  privy 
to  it,  he  commanded  Buchanan  to  attack  them  again 
in  Latin  verse.  He  complied :  but  the  ixmiposii^n 
was  executed  with  a  degree  of  ambi^ty,  which 

*  During  this  connexion^  he  trandated  Linacer*8  <  Rudiments 
<»f  English  Grammar '  into  Latin,  and  dedicated  it  to  his  young 
patron. 
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UKik  off  imHJi  of  if  s  ^edt.  The  Khig»  dispI^Med  at 
it's  evasiveness,  positively  iiyoined  him  to  lash  i^sit 
vices  without  disguise  or  iseiserve.  This  gave  opqar 
sion  to  hb  cdebrated  *  Francmunm'  All  the  rdi- 
gious  orders  iii  Scotland  now  took  the  alarm,  and 
v^wed  destruction  to  the  man,  who  had  thus  jum- 
Jaitiy  exposed  them  to  the  derbdan  of  the  px>fane; 
and  James  himself  had  the  meanness  to  leave  him  to 
thi^  mercy.*  Buchanan  received  private  intelligence, 
that  the  Franciscans  had  a  design  upon  his  life,  though 
of  what  nature,  his  friends  could  not  exactly  inform 
him :  but  it, quickly  appeared,  that  they  intended  to 
have  him  burnt  as  a  heretic.  He  was  ev^  saized^ 
in  1538,  upon  this  accusation ;  but  watching  an  op* 
portunity  while  his  keepers  were  asleep,  he  got  out 
of  his  chamber-window,  and  made  his  escape  into 
:&igland.  There  finding  that  Henry  VIII.  had  set 
on  foot  a  persecution  against  both  papists  and  here* 
tics,  who  did  not  conform  to  the  Six  Articles,  he 
proceeded  to  Paris  in  quest  of  a  less  perilous  asylum ; 
but  unfcniiinately  Cardinal  Beatoun,  his  bitter  enemy,, 
had  previously  readied  that  capital  on  an  embassy 
from  Scotland.  He  thought  it  most  adviseable  there* 
jfoie  to  accept  an  invitation  from  Andreas  Govea,  a 
celebrated  Portuguese  Professor  of  Ovil  Law,  who 
bad  been  placed  at  the  head  of  a  college  newly 
founded  at  Bourdeaux.  Here  Buchanan  taught  the 
classics,  rhetoric,  history,  and  poetry  in  the  public 
schools  for  nearly  three  years;  and  here  in  compliance 
with  the  rules  of  the  schools,  which  required  a  new 

fable  fi^m  the  Professors  every  year,  he  composed  hia 

...  .  ..''■. 

*  He  says,  in  his  owa  Life»   Betoniutn  d.  rege  pecunid  vkam 
^fus  mercari!  What  on  instance  of  royal  iQ^ratittt4# ! .  . 
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two  tragedies,  Jephthes  wxd  Baptistes,  andhistnpuk 
lations  of  the  Medea  and  Alcestis  of  Euripides.  Upon 
these  occasions,  instead  of  the  trifling  allegories 
-usually  fiunished  in  the  French  Universities,  by 
which  the  taste  of  their  youth  for  rational  entertain* 
ment  had  been  vitiated,  he  introduced  r^^ular  drama- 
tic pieces  founded  on  historical  &cts.  Such  an  im- 
provement could  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  France,  by  whom,  to  the  no  smidl 
mortification  of  Beatoun,  it  was  highly  approved. 
This  haughty  prelate  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Bourdeaux,  informing  him  that  '  Buchanan  w^s  a 
professed  heretic,'  imd  requesting  that  he  might  be 
apprehended*  But  the  letter  &lling  into  fiiendiy 
hands,  he  was  delivered  from  this  snare.  The  death 
of  the  Eing  of  Scotland  in  1542,  and  the  dicum* 
Stances  consequent  upon  that  event»  mntnbuted  to 
divert  the  Cardinal's  resentment 

The  ensuing  four  years,  it  is  believed,  Buchanah 
spent  in  different  parts  of  France,  sometimes  in  th6 
capital  and  sometimes  in  the  provinces;  cultivating 
an  acquaintance  with  the  scholars  of  that  countryp 
and  assisting  them  occasionally  in  their  lectures  and 
other  literary  engagements.  About  154»4»  he  is  sup* 
posed,  with  consideraUe  probability,  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  celebrated  Adrian  Tumebus  *  and 

4 

*  Turnbull.  This  gentleman  was  descended  of  an  ancient 
Scottish  family,  so  called  from  one  of  his  ancestors  having,  pro« 
bably,  saved  the  life  of  Eang  Robert  Bruce  by  turning  aside  a 
wild  buU  running  furiously  to  attack  him.  Scaliger  pronounces 
him  *  the  greatest  man  of  his  time/  He  died  in  1^5,  in  the  fifty* 
third  year  of  his  age,  so  much  regretted  in  the  repubUc  of  Let* 
iers,  that  not  fewer  than  five  hundred  epitaphs  and  elegies  wer9 
published  in  his  honour  by  his  learned  contemporaries. 

MuretuB  was  among  the  most  eminent,  as  a  philologist ;  sa 
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Muretus^  who  taught  the  first  and  third  classes  re^ 
spectively  in  the  college  of  Cardinal  Le .  Moine  at 
Paris ;  and  even  for  a  while  to  have  been  domestic 
tutor  to  Michael  Montague,  who  has  recorded  the 
circumstance  in  his  *  Essays.' 

In  1546,  his  patron  Govea  beiag  ordered  home  by 
the  King  of  Portugal,  and  commanded  to  bring  with 
him  some  men  capable  of  teaching  philosophy  and 
classical  learning  in  the  University,  which  he  had  re- 
cently founded  at  Co'imbra,  Buchanan  embraced  this 
opportunity  of  avoiding  the  meditated  vengeanqg  of 
Beatoun  and  his  clergy. 

As  long  as  Govea  lived,  Buchanan  and  the  other 
scholars,  who  had  followed  him  to  Co'imbra,  met 
with  all  due  encouragement;  but  after  his  death 
in  1548,  the  natural  aversion  of  the  Portuguese  from 
foreigners  overcame  their  desire  of  improvement, 
Buchanan's  poem  against  the  Franciscans,  his  eating 
meat  in  Lent^and  Ms  having  contended  in  private  con! 
versation  that  *  St.  Austin's  doctrines  *  were  more  fa- 


that  this  triumvirate  must  have  formed  one  of  the  brightest  eon- 
stellations  in  the  literary  hemisphere. 

*  The  words  referred  to  occur  in  his  *  De  DoctrinS  Christian^,* 
XV i.  3.  Si  praceptiva  loctUto:e$t,  aut  JtagtHum  aut  Jacinus  ve^ 
tans,  aut  utilitatem  aut  heneficentiam  juhens,  non  est  Jlgurata : 
si  autem  Jlagitium  autjadnus  videtur  juhere,  aut  utilitatem  au$ 
heneficentiam  vetare,  Jigurata  est,  *  Nisi  manducaveritis/  tn- 
quit,*  carnem  Filii.Hominis  et  sanguinem  biberitis,  non  habebitis 
vitam  in  \ob\&  ^—focinus  vel  Jlagitium  mdetur  juhere.  Figura 
est  igitur,  prcecipiens  passioni  Domini  e^se  communieandum,  et 
suaviter  atque  utiliter  recondendum  in  memorid  quod  pro  nobis 
caro  ejus  crucifixa  et  vulnerata  sit. 

The  above  account  is  taken  from  Principal  Smeton's  *  Respon* 
$io  ad  Hamiltonii  Dialogum,*  as  obviously  preferable  to  the 
statement  of  his  adversary ;  who  commends  the  Hispanorum 
nunquam  satis  laudatam  in  examinandis  haretids  severitatem. 


v.£smm^^ 
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i^mirabte  to  the  Reformed  than  to  the  Romish  religion/ 
were  made  the  grounds  of  an  accusation  of  heresy ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  seized  in  1549/and 
confined  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition.  Thence  however,  upon  his  acquittal, 
with  the  hope  of  converting  a  mail  of  his  high  re- 
putadoB,  he  was  removed  to  a  monasterjr,  to  be  m- 
stnicted  in  the  Catholic  mysteries  by  the  monks,  wha 
(as  it  appears  from  his  own  statement)  treated  him 
with  great  civility.  It  was  during  this  confinement, 
that  he  translated  the  Pisalms  of  David  into  Latin^ 
verse ;  a  work,  which  of  itsdf  would  have  entitled 
him  to  immortality.* 

stigmatises  the  impurus  et  procax  pasquUbu  (tbe  *  Franriscamu ') 
as  having  clearly  not  originated  in  a  ro3'al  mind,  and  ezuhs  over 
the  recantation  with  which,  as  he  asserts,  the  lens  poeta  ei  ab* 
juratus  heereticus  endeavoured  to  deprecate  ^e  Cardinal's  re- 
sentment.   (  Calvm*  Cod^,  Demonsiratio. ) 

But  it  was  not  Hamilton  alone,  by  whom  Bachaaan  was  ca- 
lumniated. Laing,  in  his  '  Life  of  Calvin,'  calls  tlie  translator 
of  the  Psalms  homo  sacrarum  literarum  imperUissifmu^  nmtdque 
impudentimmus  ;  and,  amidst  his  other  aUeged  impieties,  aflSrms 
UImm  miierrimum  hominem  quondam  in  sacrojimte^  qua  in/hrOes 
aqu6  henedictd  aUuisolent  {adsii  reverentia  dietUt)  oikikunfmsBe! 

*  It's  Dedication  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which  has  been 
justly  admired,  is  here  subjoined : 

Nymphay  CaledonitB  quee  nuncjeliciter  ores 

Missa  per  innumeros  sceptra  tueris  avos; 
QuiB  sortem  antevenis  mentis^  uirtutihus  annoSf 

Sexum  animisy  morum  noKlitate  genus  : 
Accipe  {sed  Jacilis)  cuUu  donata  Latino 

Canninoy  Jatidici  nobile  regis  opus. 
Itta  quidenty  CyrrM  procul  et  Permesside  lympM^ 

Pene  sub  Arctbi  sidere  nata  poli. 
Non  tamen  ausus  eram  malk  natum  exponere  Jbstum^ 

Ne  mihi  displiceant  quce  placuSre  tibi, 
Ndm^  quod  db  ingenio  domini  sperare  nequibantf 

Deiebunt  genio  forsitan  ilia  iuo* 
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In  I55I9  through  the  interest  of  some  of  his  pii^ils^ 
he  Iras  set  at  liberty ;  and  to  indemnify  him  for  his 
mSmagSf  the  King  supplied  him  with  money  lor  Im 
current  expenses,  and  prinnised  him  preferment. 
But  Buchanan,  jdadng  no  reliance  upon  Portuguese 
faith,  embarked  on  board  a  Cretan  vessel  in  the  har- 
bour of  Lisbon,  then  taking  in  a  cargo  for  London, 
and  landed  in  England.  The  confusion  however^ 
which  {Hrevailed  in  the  coundls  of  Edward  VI.  duiii^ 
his  minority,  not  seeming  to  promise  any  encourag#«^ 
ment  to  .literature,  he  returned  to  France  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

IMITATED. 

Vymfikf  sprang  from  coontlesi  kings,  irfuMe  happy  8waj 
Old  Caledonia's  l^ardy  sona  obey ! 
Whose  worth  thy  years,  thy  rank  wboiSe  powem  overpass. 
Thy  sex  whose  spirit,  and  whose  wit  thy  race: 
Accept,  propitious,  from  a  Lotmn  tongue. 
Strains,  which  of  yore  Jodsaa^s  monarch  sung^— * 
Bom  from  Castalia's  sptiiig  and  Cyrrha  &r. 
Beneath  the  chill  breath  of  the  northern  star; 
Yet  would  I  not  expose  these  hapless  lays. 
Or  doom  to  perish  what  'twas  thine  to  praise : 
Destined  p^chance  from  thy  bright  smile  to  gain. 
What  from  their  master  they  might  hope  in  vain.    F.  W. 

Of  the  Psalms,  his  CIV.  in  hexameters  has  been  particularly 
applauded,  and  I  am  only  restrained  by  a  consideration  of  it's 
length  from  presenting  it  to  the  classical  reader.  This  Psalm 
has  received  Latin  versions  from  nine  Scottish  poets,  eight  of 
which  were  printed  at  Edinburgh  with  the  *  Poetic  Duel '  of 
Dr.  George  Eglisem  and  Buchanan,  in  1699.  The  former  ac- 
cused his  competitor  of  bad  Latin,  and  bad  poetry,  in  his  trans- 
faltion.  The  *  Consilium  CoUegii  Medici  Parisiensis  de  ManiS 
G,  Eglisemiif*  prefixed  to  the  *  Poetic  Duel,'  is  worth  perusing 
for  it's  pleasantry.  The  ninth,  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Pitcaime, 
was  published  imder  the  name  of  Walter  Daniston.  A  beauti« 
ful  version  of  it,  likewise,  into  English  has  been  executed  by 
Blacklock,  a  poet  of  the  same  nation. 
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.  He  was  now  known  throughout  Europe  lor  fa£r 
great  learning,  more  particularly  for  the  el^ance 
and  correctness  of  his  Latin  poetry*  The  prin- 
cipal French  nobility,  therefore,  thought  it  an  honour 
to  protect  him.  This  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
publishing  his  tragedies  of  Alcestis,  and  JephtheSf 
in  the  most  advantageous  manner.  In  his  dedication 
pf  the  latter  to  Charles  de  Cossi,  Mareschal  de  Bris- 
sac,  Buchanan  pronounced  so  high  an  eulogium  on 
the  character  of  that  great  man,f  that  in  1555  he 
received  from  him  an  invitation  to  settle  in  Piedmont^ 
with  a  handsome  appointment,  in  quality  of  precepK 
tor  to  his  son  Timoleon.  He  accepted  the  (rffer, 
and  passed  five  years  very  agreeably  with  his  pupil ; 
emplojdng  his  hours  of  leisure  in  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  and  polemical  authors,  with  a  view  of 
forming  his  own  opinion  upon  the  religious  controver*? 
sies,  which  at  this  time  agitated  Christendom.  He 
was,  likewise,  occasionally  admitted  to  the  Mareschal's 
secret  councils. 

Where  he  passed  the  two  subsequent  years,  is  un- 
certain :  but  about  1563  he  returned  to  Scodand^ 
where  finding  the  Reformation  in  a  great  measure 
^tablished,  he  openly  declared  himself  a  Protestant. 

*  A  specimen  of  this  he  had  presented  in  1539  to  the  Emperor 
(!!harles  V.,  as  he  passed  through  Bourdeaux,  in  a  small  compli-* 
mentary  poem,  copies  of  which  had  been  dispersed  in  Spain  and 
Germany  by  order  of  his  Imperial  Majesty.  Scaliger,  indeed, 
pronounced  him  tmum  in  totd  Europa^  omnespost  se  relinquentem 
in  LatinS  poesii  and  this  judgement  his  Elegies,  Sylv8s,>Hen- 
'  decasyllabics.  Iambics,  Epigrams,  Miscellanies^  and  Books  on 
the  Sphsera,  in  addition  to  his  works  already  recorded,  abun- 
dantly justify. 

t  Beside  two  poems  in  his  Miscellanies,  De  Amore  Costai  e$ 
Aretes  and  Post  cartas  VerceUaSf  composed  to  his,  honour. 
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l*he  TeceplAfAt,  whieh  he  obtained  from  his  country- 
men, evinced  that  thqr  were  not  incapable  of  esti<« 
mating  his  merits ;  and  the  satisfaction  with  which 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  among  them,  after 
he  had  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  most  learned  m^i 
in  Europe,  is  a  sufficient  proof,  that  they  had  made 
no  inconsiderable  advances  in  the  acquisition  of  poKte 
literature.  TThat  they  were  *  ignorant  indeed  of  arts 
and  civility,  and  corrupted  (as  Hume  has  slander^ 
oasly  affirmed  of  them)  beyond  their  tisual  rusticity 
fay  a  dismal  fanaticism,  which  rendered  them  incap- 
able of  all  humanity  or  improvement,^  is  an  asserticrin^ 
whidi  argues  either  inexcusable  ignorance  or  dejJor^ 
able  prejudice.* 

*  But  the  historian  was  content  to  slander  eten  his  own 
cbimtrymetf,  as  they  were  hostile  at  that  time  to  his  idolised 
Stuarts,  though  he  ahnost  unconsciously  pleaded  the  cause  o£ 
superstition  by  so  doing,  as  they  were  hostile  likewise  in  the 
highest  degree  to  Popery.  See  M*Crie  II.  17.,  and  Not.  £.  297. 
Ip  the  parliament  which  met  in  1548,  observes  the  same  intelli- 
gent historian,  individuals  among  the  nobility  &nd  other  lay- 
members  discovered  more  knowledge  of  Greek,  in  a  debate' 
which  occurred,  than  all  the  ecclesiastical  bench.  Foreign 
writers  have  been  amused  with  informationy  stating  many  of 
the  Scottish  clergy  to  have  affirmed,  that  *  Martin  Luther  had 
lately  composed  a  wicked  book  called  the  New  Testament ;  but 
that  they,  for  their  part,  would  adhere  to  the  Old.*  Ignorant 
however  as  they  were,  they  were  not  more  so  than  many  on  the 
Continent.  A  foreign  Monk,  declaiming  one  day  in  the  pulpit 
agunst  Lutherans  and  Zuinglians,  said  to  his  audience;  **  A 
new  languid  was  invented  some  time  ago,  called  Greek,  which 
has  been  the  mother  of  aU  these  heresies.  A  book  is  printed  in 
this  language,  called  the  New  Testament,  which  contains  many 
dangerous  things.  Another  language  is  now  forming,  tiie  Hebrew : 
whoever  learns  it,  immediately  becomes  a  Jew!''  No  wonder, 
alter  this,  that  the  Commissioners  of  the  Senate  of  Lucent 
should  have  confiscated  the  works  of  Aristo^e,  Plato,  and  sem# 
VOL.  L  2  0 
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He  was  shorttj  afterward  made  Principal  of  St^ 
Leoniftrd's  college,  in  the  Uniyersitj  of  St.  Andrew's^, 
where  he  for  some  years  taught  philosophy;*  employ- 
ing his  occasional  intervals  of  labour  in  collecting  all. 
his  poems,  except  such  as  were,  in  the  hands  of  his. 
Mends,  aiid  of  which  he  had  no  copies*  In  1567  he. 
wad,  though  a  layman,  elected  Moderated  of  the, 
General  Assetably  of  the  Church,  of  Scotland*.  He. 
was,  also,  appointed  by  the  states  of  the  reaha  pre., 
oeptorf  to  the  young  Prince  James  VI. ;  and  when» 
it  was  afterward  observed  to  him,  that  'he  had  made, 
his  Majesty  a;  pedant,'  he  is  said  to  have  replied,, 
that  'it  was  the  best,  he  could  make,  of  him^'j:- 
When  the  dvil  dissensions  broke  out  between  Mary, 
and  her  subjects,  he  joined  the  party  in  opposition  to 
the  Queen,  and  by  the  direction  of  his  old  pupil  the 
Earl  of  Murray,  then.Regent  of  Scotland^  composed, 
under  the  title  of  *  The  Detection'  a  work  containing  , 
Very  severe  deflexions  Upon  her  character  and  con- 

of  the  Greek  poets,  wUch  they  firand  in  the  libraiy  of  a  frifctid 
of  Zuin^ius ;  concluding,  that  every  book  printed  in  that  lan- 
guage must  be  infected  with  Lutheranism*  (!•  Yon  Mullet's 
Scht».  Gesch.  in  Hess'  *  Life  of  Utrich  Ztdngle.*) 

*  He  appears,  also,  to  have  read  divinity^ectures  in  this 
leniinary ;  wlience  Rutherfurd,  in  his  *  Lex  Rex,*  calls  him  a  ^ 
**  Doctor  of  Divinity,"  and  Baillie^  in  his  '  Historical  Yindica* 
tion,'  says  '<  he  had  been  a  preacher  at  St.  Andrew's.^ 

t  In  this  important  charge,  he  had  the  learned  and  accoRf« 
plished  Mr.  Peter  Young  for  his  collegue.  To  enable  Buchanan 
to  discharge  it  more  completely,  he  was  very  honourably  per<* 
mitted  to  nominate  a  successor  to  his  literaiy  functions  at  St. 
Andrew's,  upon  which  occasion  he  named  Patrick  Adamson^ 
afterward  Archbishop  of  that  sec. 

X  Mackenzie  relates  a.  story  of  a  hearty  whipping,  which 
Buchanan  bestowed  upon  his  royal  pupil,  fbr  having  persisted  16- 
disturb  him  while  engaged  in  his  private  studies* 
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fliitt.*  For  this  his  memory  has  been  aspersed 'by> 
such,  as  hiave  undertaken  the  more  than  Herculean 
labour  of  exculpating  thht  w^ak  and  wicked  woman.  • 
.  In  1568,  Buchanan  was  chosen  oiie  of  the  Goto-* 
missioners,  who  were  sent  to  England  to  kcbuse  Mary 
of  having  been  privy  to  the  inurther  of  her  husband 
Lord  Damley;  and,  upon  his  return,  he  had  th6 
revenues  of  the  abbey  of  Cross  Raguel  (or  Royal) 
assigned  to  him  for  life.  He  was  also  made  Director 
g£  the  Chancery,  one  of  the  Lords  o^  the  Council^ 
and  JSnally  Lord  Privy  Seal.  Beside  all  th^se  pro^ 
motions  and  emoluments,  it  is  said^  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  allowed  him  an  annual  pension  of  one 
hundred  pounds. 

Th6  remaining  thirteen  years  of  his  life  he  em-* 
ployed,  chiefly,  in  literary  pursuits.  His  two  kst 
performances  were  las  ^De  Jure  Regni  apud  SCbtos, 
dedicated  to  James  VI.  and  published  in  15*?'9>  and 
his  *  History  of  Scotland  :*  both  of  them  by  impartial: 
judges  esteemed  masterly  productions ;  but  both,  ai 
favouring  the  principles  of  democratic  government^ 
condemned  by  the  states  of  the  realm.  Upon  the  pub-^ 
lication  of  the  History,f  indeed,  he  was  cited  before 

*  Beside  this,  he  also  wrote  an  *  Admonitioh  to  the  true 
Lords ;'  in  which  he  vindicates  every  thing  done  or  said  by  him- 
self, or  his  patty,  agtudst  the  Queen.  Yet  he  had  been  under 
gnfeat,  obligations  .to  her  Majesty/  had  celebrated  her  beauty  ' 
and  het  merits  in  some  of  Ixis  poems,  and  had  even  composed 
an  epithalamium  upon  her  marriage  witl^  Francis  IL-  His  argu- 
ments were  encountered' by  Adam  Blackwood,  in  a  Tract  en-  ' 
titled,  *  Apologia  pro  Regibus  adversus  Q.  BuchananiDuthgum  de 
Jure  Regni f  &c.*  -        ^ 

f  This  work  completely  occupied  his  dosmg  -  years,   and   ■ 
nothing  but  the  most  resolute  application  could  htrvie  enabled 
him  to  •finish  it;  afflicted  as  he  was  with  extreme- ill  health, 

2  Q  SI 
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the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  answer  for  certain 
bold  truths  which  it  contained ;  but  he  died  before 
the  day  appointed  for  his  appearance*  The  King 
was,  likewise,  highly  incensed  at  some  passages  un- 
favourable to  the  royal  prerogative:  which  being 
communicated  to  Buchanan  during  his  illness,  he 
observed  with  stoical  indifference,  *  that  his  Majesty's 
anger  gave  him  little  or  no  concern,  as  he  was  going 
to  a  place  where  there  were  few  kings.' 

We  are  told  likewise,  that  a  short  time  before  his 
death  he  called  for  his  servant,  inquired  '  how  much 
money  he  had  belonging  to  him,'  and  finding  it  in* 
sufficient  for  his  burial  (for  his  most  honourable  and 
lucrative  appointments  he  had  only  attained  at  the 
dose  of  life),  ordered  him  to  distribute  it  among  the 
poor.  Upon  which  the  servant  desired  to  know,  •  who 
in  that  case  would  defray  the  expense  of  his  fimeraL' 
To  this,  Buchanan  replied,  *  he  was  very  indifferent : 
if  they  re&sed  to  bury  him,  they  might  let  him  lie 
where  he  was,  or  throw  his  corpse  wherever  they 
pleased'  And  persisting  in  his  resolution,  the  ma- 
gistracy  of  Edinburgh  were  obliged  to  inter  him  at 
the  public  charge. 

He  died  September  5,  1582,  in  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  his  age.* 

labouring  under  the  advances  of  old  age,  and  continuaUy  inter* 
rupted  by  the  indispensable  duties  of  the  King's  education.  He 
survived  it's  publication  scarcely  a  single  month.  Though  no 
pne  however,  since  the  days  of  Livy  and  Sallust,  has  written  his- 
tory with  more  chastised  taste,  or  perhaps  with  greater  purity 
of  stile,  not  only  his  enemies  universally  complain  of  his  parr 
tiality,  but  even  they  who  profess  the  utmost  tenderness  for  his 
&me  are  sometunes  inclined  to  question  his  veracity,  and  still 
•ftener  to  censure  his  want  of  moderation. 
*  An  obelisk,  a  hundred  feet  high,  was  erected  in  iTSS  oa 
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With  regard  to  his  person,  Buchanan  is  said  to 
have  been  slovenly  in  his  dreds,  and  almost  to  have 
bordered  upon  rusticity  in  his  manners  and  appear-* 
ance.  The  character  of  his  countenance,  as  his  re* 
maining  portraits  testify,  was  manly,  but  austere. 
He  possessed  a  peculiar  faculty  of  illustrating  every 
subject  by  lively  anecdotes,  and  short  moral  ex- 
amples; and  what  his  knowledge  and  recollection 
failed  to  suggest  upon  any  topic,  his  invention  in- 
stantly  supplied.  He  has  been  too  truly  reproached 
with  vindictiveness  and  ingratitude.  These  seem, 
however,  to  have  been  not  characteristic  qualities, 
but  occasional  failures  of  his  nobler  nature,  arising 
from  too  violent  an  attachment  to  party,  and  too 
devoted  an  affection  to  individuals.  From  the  same 
source,  likewise,  may  probably  be  derived  that  easi* 
ness  of  belief,  to  which  he  too  frequently  resigned 
his  better  judgement.  His  freedom  from  solicitudes 
relative  to  fortune,  and  his  iiidifference  to  outward 
and  accidental  circumstances,  gained  him,  with  some, 
the  reputation  of  a  Stoic :  but  a^  a  state  of  mind 
undisturbed  by  the  vicissitudes,  of  life,  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  forbear  all  anxious  ^'  thoughts  for  the  mor- 
row," are  injoined  by  One  greater  than  Zeno,  let  us 
not  forget  his  claims  to  a  higher  title ;  nor  unjustly 
place  in  the  niche  of  an  Athenian  portico  a  figure, 
whfeh  claims  no  inferior  statidn  in  the  Christian 
temple. 

Of  his  writings  Bishop  Burnet  pronounces,  that 
there  appear  in  them  ^  not  only  all  the  beauty  and 
graces  of  the  Latin  tongue,  but  a  vigour  of  mind 

the  Leven  to  his  memory.  The  expense  was  defrayed  by  a 
flubscriptioD,  originally  suggested,  and  principally  collectedi  by 
4he  late  Professor  Anderson. 
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and  quickness  of  thought  &r  beyond  ISfimha,  «  the 
Otiierltaliaiis,  who  at  that  time  idfeeted  to  revive 
Ae  puiitjr  of  the  Roman  stile.  It  was  but  a  feeUe 
imitation  ci  TuHy  in  them ;  but  his  stile^s  so  natural 
pnd  nervous,  and  his  r^exibns  cm  things  so  solid 
(beside  his  immortal  poems,  in  which  he  shows  how 
wdl  he  could  Imitate  aU  the  Roman  poets,  in  their, 
several  ways  of  writiog)  thai  he  is  justly  reckoned 
the  grisatest  and  best  ci  our  modem  aothoxs." 

Thuanus  says  that  *  Buchanan,  being  old,  begaa 
to  write  the  history  of  his  owli  country;  and  aUhoiigby^ 
according  to  the  genius  of  his  nation,  he  som^imes 
inveighs  against  ctY>wned  heads  with  severity,  y^^t; 
that  work  is  written  with  so  mudi  purity,  wit,  and    . 
judgemetnt,  that  it  'does  not  aj^iear  to  be  the  produce   , 
tion  of  a  man*  who  had  passed  his  days  in  the  dust, 
of  a  school,  but  of  one  who  has  been  all  his  life-time, 
conversant  in  the  most  important  affakrsof  state^' 
Such  was  the  greatness  of  his  mind,  and;  th^  feiidty.  , 
of  his  genius,  that  the  meanness  of  his  condition, 
and  fortune  has  not  hinde^  him  from  estimatii^ 
rightly  things  of  (hi^  highest  mc^tpient,  or  from  writing 
cxinceming  th^n  with  considerahle  propriety.'  - 

-  Dr.  Robertson  remarks,  thaA  *^  the  hap^  genius 
of  Buchanan,  ^Ually  fonhed  to  excel  in  pibse  and- ; 
in  verse,  more  various,  more  oiiginid;  and  imore  ele- 
gant than  th^.t  of.  almost  apy  other  moderh  who  has 
written  in  Latin,  reflects  with  regard  to  this,  parti- 
qular  the  greatest  lustre  on  his  countiy.'''  In  resfpect 
to  his  *  Histo:iy,'  the  siame  writer  observes,  *'  if  hist 
^fccuracy  and  impartif^ty  had  l^een.  ii^  any  degreet. 
equal  to  the  elegance  of  his  taste,  and  to .  the  purity 
and  vigour  of  his  stile,  it  might  be  placed  on  a  level 
>dth  the  most  admired  compoidtions  of  the  andepts. 
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But,  instead  of  rejecting  the  improbable  tales  of  dao-f 
nide-writers,  he  was  at  the  Utmost  piins  to  adorn 
ifaem,  and  has  clothed  with  all  the  beauties  and 
graces  of  fiction  those  legends,  which  formerly  hstd 
dnly  it's  wildness  and  extravagance/' 

His  poetical  character  stands  extremely  high;  not, 
however,  so  much  on  acconnt  of  his  sublimity  or  his 
iinagiiiation,  as  for  the  splendor  of  his  diction,  an£i 
the  harmony  and  variety  of  his  verification.  Thi 
shackles  of  a  foreign  language,  indeed,  but  too  con- 
stantly act  as  an  insuperable  check  upon  the  free 
exertion  of  the  noblest  poetical  powers.  His  *  Psalms' 
are'  in  almost  every  kind  of  measure,  and  some  df 
them'  exquisitely  beautiful.  In  his  Tragedies,  he  is 
ckarged  with  having  descended  too  nearly  to'  the 
comic  strain.  His  didactic  poem  on  *  the  Sphere'  is 
diegant,  but  unequal  His  Odes,  Elegies,  Epigrams, 
Satires,  and  other  miscellaheous  jneces,  though  not 
without  many  defects,  evince  extreme  fj^dlity  in  the 
use  of  hmguage,  and  an  inexhaustible  vein  of  poetical 
ttitpression. 

/His  moral  character  has '  been ,  made  a  subject  of 
bitter  oUoquy  by  his  enemies,  nor  does  it  seem  to 
have  been  adequately  defended  by  his  fiiends.  The 
chai^  of  early  licentiousness  is  apparently  supported 
by  the  tenor  of  several  of  his  poems;  though  the 
argument  will  be  far  from  conclusive  with  those,  who 
remember,  and  admit,  Martial's  apology  for  the  occa- 
sional levities  of  his  youthful  pen.*  Like  many  other 
scholars  of  the  time,  he  was  quemilQus ;  discontented 
(not,  indeed,  without  some  reason)  with  his  drcum* 
{Stances^  and  by  no  meaivs  deUcate  in  his  endeavour^ 
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to  amend  themi.  In  taoiper,  teappears  to  hare  been 
harsh  and  unamiaUe;  and  as  n  party^-mw,  virul^it 
«Qd  unacnipulous.  Yet  Om  mdqpwdeme  of  a^^eat 
mind  frequently  displays  itself  in  his  conduct ;  nor  ii 
there  just  reason  to  beUeve^  that  he  did  not  ra^callf 
ai^^H'ove  the  puUic  [nrinciples,  which  he  espoused* 

Upon  the  wholes  Budianan  will  dways  be  men^ 
tiioned  as  one  of  the  gieat  honours  of  his,  country;  a 
man  who^  genius,  in  the  midst  of  penury  and  dis« 
couragemrat,  In^^kse  out  with  a  lustre  which  has 
secured  him  immortal  &me* 

AU  the  world  knows,  says  Camden  in  his  ^  Annals 
of  WizBbethi  at  the  b^innii^  of  1587,  what  Bu^^ 
chanan  has  published  of  Mary  both  in  his  ^  History/ 
and  in  his  ^  Detection*'  But  as  he  was  influenced  by 
zeal  for  a  party,  and  bribed  by  the  Earl  of  Murmy, 
the  parliament  of  Scotland,  which  is  more  credible 
than  he,  condemned  his  books  as  ftlse;  and  heisim'^ 
sel£  in  the  presence  of  Ins  royal  pupil  often  suffered 
condemnation  (as  I  have  been  tdd)  for  havmg  written 
in  so  inveterate  a  maimer  against  a  queen,,  to  whrai 
he  had  obligations.  Being  at  the  pomt  oi  deatii»  he 
repentantly  wished  to  live  a  little  longer^  till  he  bad 
effai^  the  stains  which  his  sb^nder  had  caused,,  by 
apeaking  the  truth,  and  even  by  shedding  hb  Uood: 
unless  <as  he  himself  said)  these  were  '  idle  wofds,  aa 
he  seemed  to  be  jn  a  dotage  occasioned  by  his  age.' 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  Camden 
|yiibUshed  in  the  reign  of  James  VL  the  first  part  of 
the  above  work,  which  goes  down  to .  the  year 
1589 ;  and  that  he  did  not,  therefore,  feel  himsdf 
at  liberty  to  speak  his  sentiments  witbout  reserve. 
He  was  even  directed  by  the  new  Sovereign  to  vin- 
^ate  Mary's  memory     Jt  was  James'  natural  in- 
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ierest,  indeed,  to  wish  that  aU  the  ill,  which  had  been 
evtvulated  concerning  his  mother,  might  be  for  ever 
fiHTgotten.  But  another  reason  sufficient  to  account 
for  Buchanan's  unpopularity  with  his  royal  pupil, 
without  giving  the  latter  credit  for  any  very  signal 
piety,  may  be  found  in  that  Treatise  of  hisy  whidi  was 
written  expressly  to  prove  the  kings  of  Scotland  sub- 
ject to  the  laws.  This  doctrine,  seldom  agreeable  to 
princes,  who  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
thdr  true  intereste,  had  in  James  VI.  a  sworn  enemy. 
Hence,  the  way  to  make  court  to  that  Prince  was, 
to  speak  ill  of  his  ancient  tutor;  and  hence,  what 
his  dependents  say  of  Buchanan  may  be  justly  re- 
garded as,  at  least,  problematical 

As  to  the  rumour  of  '  his  repentance,'  it  probably 
originated  with  the  King  himself,  or  with  some  of 
his  courtiers :  or  it  might  be  a  mere  misrq)resentai- 
tion,  founded  upon  an  accidental  coolness  between 
him  and  some  of  Mary's  opposers.  Assuredly,  his 
last  books,  especially  those  passages  which  are  prin-> 
dpally  directed  against  that  wretched  queen,  show 
no  signs  of  '  dotage ;'  or  his  dotage  is  more  valuable 
than  all  the  judgement  of  Elizabeth's  historian. 

All  Europe,  indeed,  was  convinced  of  Buchanan's 
dnoerity;  and  (to  give  him  the  highest  praise) 
Thuanus  himself,  in  his  History,  did  not  scruple 
to  copy  from  him  his  entire  narrative  of  Scottish 
transactions.* 


*  Cam^D  iodeed  iDformed  the  French  writer,  that  *  he  had 
been  misled  b;  his  authority;'  but  if  the  matter  be  more  dis- 
tinctly considered,  may  it  not  be  inferred,  that  upon  this  occa« 
sion  Camden  acted  like  a  good  subject,  but  a  bad  historian? 
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:  As  Dr.  Johnson  pronounced  Buchanan's  lileftic  ode/ 
tstitled  Calenda  Maia^  (Miscett.  id.)  ^  Dne  of  the 
hi^piest  of  his  poetical  compositioiuf^^  In  which  praise 
Dr..  Hugh  Blair,  as  appears  frooi  ids  tetter  to  Mr/ 
Boswell,*  concurred;  it  is  herc  subjomed»  with  a 
translation. 

There  is .  extant  a  -  Mier  from  Thiumus  to  Camden,  in  which 
after  thanking  hin  |br  some  remarks  on  the.  beginning  of  his 
History,  he  beg^  his  advice  on  the  detail  of  Scottish  affiurs  in 
1561,  as  Aat  part  of  his  work  was  then  in  the  press.  It  must 
be  .^hsarved,  that  Mary's  disputes  with  Eh'zabeth  began  in  a* 
jppat  measure  after  that  year.  Camden  however  was,  it  seems^ : 
not  at  1  leisure  to  reply;  or  his  reply  arrived  too  late:  astwg 
other  letters  of  Thuanus  prove,  that  the  History  underwent 
no  alteration  on  that  account.  ^  He  could  have  wished,'  he ' 
states,  *  that  Camden  had  sent  him  an  abstract  of  what  passed 
in.  England  at  the  time  of  which  he  had  written  the  narraidVe.'' 
**Bj  these  means  (he- proceeds)  in  foQowing  your  steps,  I 
could  more  easily  have  exercised  th^  moderation,  i^hich  some 
'persons  perhaps  will  wish  I  had  observed  in  regard  to  Scot- 
land; and  I  should  not  have  ofibnded  the  great  men  of  your 
country,  which  I  would  gladly  have  avoided.  But  having  no 
one  to  consult  except  Buchanan,  I  was  obliged  to  take  from  him 
the  sequel  of  that  tragical  story,  which  others,  who  were  by  nQ 
means  Protestants,  had  before  approved ;  and  I  have  avoided  al^ 
kinds  of  invectives.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the  bare  mention 
of  that  shameful  murther  (of  Mary's  husband)  may  o£fend 
those^  who  are  so  emtiged  at  Buchanan.  In  short,  pffnces 
should  be  convinced,  that  if  they  believe  it  allowable  for  them 
to  act  as  they  please,  it  is  also  allowable  for  all  the  world  tq 
speak  and  to  write  with  freedom  of  their  actions." 

Thuanus  was  in  the  right;  and  it  is  on  record  that,  when  Dr/ 
Burnet  mentioned  Mary  to  his  own  Queen  (Mary  II.  of  England) 
while  she  was  only  Princess  of  Orange,  and  added,  that  *  a  cer-t 
tain  Roman  Catholic  historian  had  spoken  to  her  disadvantoge,^ 
she  replied,  f  if  princes  would  not  be  Uamed,  -  they  ought  not  1% 
cpmmit  actions  that  were  blamable.' 

*  *  To^rto  the  H^bridesj'  *ja 
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Saloete  saeris  ddidis  sacra 
MauB  Catpnda^  loetiHa  et  mero, 
Ludisquedicatajocuquef 
'  Etteneris  Charitumchorm^ 

Sahe  vohiptai  et  niiidum  decu$. 
Anni  recurrens  perpttud  vice, 
.  Etjhs  renascentisjuventiPf 
In  senium  preperaniis  avi. 

Cum  Uanda  verts  temperies  naoo 
lUuxit  arbi,  primaque  sacula 
FtdsireJlavenH  metaUof 
Sponte  sud  sine  l^ejtistai 

* 

TaUs  per  omnes  continuus  tenor 
An^os  iepenti  rura  Favomo 
Mtdcebat^  etnuOisJimces 
Seminiims  roereabat  agros^, 

TeKs  beatis  incubat  instdis 
Felicis  auriB  perpetuiis  tepor^ 
Et  nesciis  campis  senectie 
DiffidUs  queruliqtte  morbi* 


TaUs  silenttanfer  tamimm  ^emus 
Jjfai  muurrat  murmure  spiritus^ 
Letjienque  j\txta  oiliviosam 
Funereas  agitat  cupressya. 

Forsan  supemis  aim  Deus  ignibiis 
Piahtt  orbem,  lataque  stectda 
Mnndo  reducet,  talis  aura 
JEthereos  animosjovebits 

Salve,Jugacis  gloria  sceculi, 
$aloe  secundd  digna  dies  notdy 
Salve  vetust€B  vitm  imago, 
Et  specimen  venientis  cm* 

IMITATEB. 

Hail !  sacred  thou  to  hallow'd  joy. 

To  mirth  and  wine,  sweet  Eirst  of  May ! 

To  sports,  which  no  grave  cares  alloy, 
The  sprightly  dance,  the  festiye  f^ay  | 
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Hail!  diou,  of  aye^retumiog  time 
That  gracest  still  the  ceaseless  flow! 

Bright  blossom  of  the  season's  prime^ 
Aye-hasteniDg  on  to  winter's  snow ! 

When  first  yoang  Spring  his  angel  face 
On  earth  unVeil'd,  and  years  of  gold 

Gilt  with  pure  ray  man's  ^rirtuous  race. 
By  law's  stem  terrors  uncontroU'd : 

Such  was  the  soft  and  genial  breeze. 
Mild  Zephyr  breathed  on  all  aroond; 

With  grateful  glee,  to  airs  like  these 
Yielded  it's  weeith  th'  unlabonr'd  ground. 

So  firesh,  iso  fragrant  is  the  gale, 

Which  o'er  the  islands  of  the  Blest 
Sweeps ;  where  nor  aches  the  limbs  assail. 

Nor  age's  peerish  pains  infest. 

O'er  hush'd  Elysium's  noiseless  spray. 
Such  winds  with  whispered. murmuhi  blow; 

So,  where  dull  Lethe's  waters  stray, 
Heave,  hardly  heave  the  cypress-bough. 

And  such,  when  heaven  with  penal  flame 
Shall  piirge  the  globe,  that  golden  ,day 

Restoring,  o'er  man's  brighten'd  frame 
Haply  such  gale  again  shall  play. 

Hail !  thou,  the  fleet  year's  pride  and  prime! 

Hail !  day,  which  Fame  should  bid  to  bloom ! 

Hail !  image  of  primeval  time ! 

Hail !  sample  of  a  world  to  come ! 

F.W. 

Most  of  his  pieces  have  been  frequently  given  to 
the  public  in  a  separate  state:  and  a  complete  edition 
of  his  works  was  published  at  Edinburgh,  in  two 
volumes  folio,  in  1704,  and  reprinted  at  Leyden  in 
two  volumes  quarto,  in  1725. 

For  the  classical  reader  I  insert  part  of  his  fine 
eulogium  on:  the  Scottish  nation,  which  noitwithstand- 
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ing  the  powerfiil  panegyrics  of  Walter  Scot,  may 
still  be  pronounced  unequalled.     It  is  extracted  from 

his  *  Francisci  Valem  et  Maria  Stuart(By  Regum 
FrancuB  et  Scotia,  Epithalamium* 

lUa  pharetratis  est  propria  gloria  Scotis^ 

Cingere  venatu  saltus^  superare  natando 

Flumina,  Jerrejamenif  contemnerejrigoraeiastms  . 

Nee  fossa  et  maris  pdriam^  sed  Marte  tueri, 

Et  spret6incolumemvitadefendere/amam; 

PoUiciti  seroarejidem^  sanctumque  vereri 

Numen  amicitiee^  mores  non  munus  amare. 

Artibus  his^  totumjremerent  cum  dellaper  oriem^ 
NuUaque  non  leges  teUus  mutaret  avitas 
Extemo  su6jectajugOf  gens  una  vetustis 
Sedibus  antique  sub  libertate  resedit. 
Stfhstitit  hie  Chthijuror,  htc  gravis  impetus  hasit 
Saxonisy  htc  Cimber  superato  Saxone^  et  acri 
Perdomito  Neuster  Cimbro*    Si  vohere  priscos 
Non  piget  anftales,  hie  et  Victoria  Jixit 
Pracipitem  Romana  gradum ;  quern  non  gravis  Austet 
Reppulitf  incuUis  non  squaUens  Parthia  campis^ 
Non  cestu  MeroCj  nonfrigore  Rhenus  et  Albis 
Tardavitf  Latium  remorata  est  Scotia  cursuntp  &c,  &c^ 

IMITATED. 

This,  quiver'd  Caledonian^  be  thy  fame— 
From  the  deep^len  to  rouse  the  woodland  game; 
The  rapid  flood  to  cleave;  with  noble  scorn 
Heaty  coldy  and  hunger's  fierce  extremes  to  spurn ; 
Thine  own  blue  mountains  in  the  tented  field. 
Not  with  base  walls,  but  martial  breast  to  shield ; 
Careless  of  life,  when  glory  courts  thy  view; 
To  faith's  pure  pledge^  to  unbought  friendship  true. 

By  arts  like  these,  when  war  the  wide  world  shook. 
And  not  a  realm  escaped  the  victor's  yoke ; 
One  race  alone,  in  ancient  freedom  blest^ 
Dash'd  back  th'  invader's  weapon  from  it's  breast. 
Here  paused  tlie  furious  Goth,  the  Saxon  here ; 
Here  idly  whizz'd  the  Dane's,  the  Norman's  spear  t 
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Here,  if  time'i  mustisr  tnnah  be  survey 'd. 
His  restless  wiiijf  the  Roman  eagle  stay'd* 
He,  whom  nor  arid  Lybia's  drou^  repress'd. 
Nor  Parthian  wastes  in  dreariest  Nvery  dressed ; 
Not  Merde*s  heat,  hot  ice-bound  Elbe  or  Rhine— « 
Quail'd»  Scotia,  as  he  met  that  patriot  glance  of  thine. 

His  EQstory  of  Scotland  has  even  been  read,  in 
the  schools  of  that  kingdom,  as  a  Latin  classic. 
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